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THE  preceding  Prospectus  states,  with  as  much  par- 
ticularity as  is  deemed  necessary,  the  nature  and  design  of 
the  present  Publication.  It  has  arisen,  from  the  convic- 
tion of  the  importance  of  Biblical  Studies,  and  from  the 
desire  of  exciting  greater  interest  in  their  cultivation. 
There  may  be  some  apprehension,  as  to  the  tendency  of 
such  pursuits ;  some  fear  that  they  are  not  likely  to  sub« 
serve  the  cause  of  truth  and  piety.  That  this  apprehen- 
sion is  unfounded,  a  moment's  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  the  subjects  embraced  in  |his  department,  is  sufficient  to 
evince.  The  direct  object  of  this  branch  of  Theological 
knowledge,  is,  to  ascertain  and  explain  the  Sacred  Text^ 
to  discover  what  is  Scripture,  and  what  is  its  meaning  ; 
with  this  view,  to  attend  to  the  Criticism  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  to  determine  the  principles  which  should 
be  applied  to  their  interpretation,  and  to  illustrate  their 
language  and  import  from  the  various  sources  which  Phi- 
lology and  History  afford.  That  there  is  any  thing  in  this 
course  inimical  to  religion,  would  never  have  occurred  to 
the  most  sensitive  mind,  were  it  not  that  the  most  cele- 
brated writers  on  these  subjects  have  been  men  of  loose 
Theological  opinions.  But  is  there  any  evidence  that  their 
opinions  resulted  from  these  pursuits  ?  Is  not  all  proba- 
bility, (as  founded  on  their  nature)  against  the  supposition? 
And  will  not  the  argument  derived  from  this  source  prove 
a  great  deal  too  much  ?  It  is  not  in  Biblical  Literature 
alone,  that  these  authors  have  been  so  much  more  assidu- 
ous and  productive  than  others  of  modern  times.  In  every 
department  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Doctrinal  Theolo- 
gy, the  number  and  research  of  their  works  is  not  less  re- 
piarkable.     Of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy  works  ascri? 
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bed  to  SemleTf  a  great  portion  have  no  immediate  connex- 
ion with  the  department  in  question.  The  argument,  there- 
fore,  derive^  from  this  source^  should  either  be  withdrawn 
or  extended. 

But  so  far  from  loose  opinions  having  resulted  from 
these  pursuits,  the  very  reverse  has  been  the  fact  The 
corruption  of  Theological  opinion  preceded  any  unfavour- 
able change  in  the  method  of  explaining  the  Sacred  Vol« 
ume.  And  this  corruption  of  opinion  resulted  from  meta- 
physical and  philosophical  speculations  ;  it  was  the  influ* 
ence  of  the  infidel  spirit  of  the  English  and  French  Deists, 
operating  on  the  scholars  of  Grermany  which  produced  the 
change.*  And  when  the  change  was  effected^  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  those  who  were  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  infidelity  s|;iould  treat  the  ^S.  in  a  way  consistent  with 
their  new  opinions,  and  endeavour  to  introduce  methods 
of  explaining  the  Sacred  Volume,  calculated  to  extend  and 
perpetuate  them.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  the  Biblical  Stu- 
dent that  this  melancholy  page  of  history  furnishes  its 
warning  ;  it  is  to  those  who  introduce  the  speculations  of 
Philosophy  into  the  study  of  Theology,  and  who  avowed- 
ly or  unconsciously  interpret  the  Sacred  Volume  in  ac- 
cordance with  opinions  previously  formed,  and  resting  up- 
on some  other  foundation  than  the  revelation  of  God.  And 
the  greatest  barrier  to  the  progress  of  error  is  to  be  found 
in  bringing  men  from  other  sources  of  Theological  know- 
ledge, immediately  to  the  SS.,  to  the  strictly  grammatical 
interpretation  of  the  word  of  Grod,  which  is  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  the  highest  reverence  for  its  character, 
the  strongest  conviction  of  its  divine  origin  and  consequent 
infallibility,  and  the  deepest  sense  of  our  need  of  the  aids 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  remove  our  native  prejudice  to  the 
truth,  and  to  illuminate  the  mind  with  the  knowledge  of  Di- 


*  This  assertion  is  made  upon  the  authority  of  their  own  writers,  see 
Staadlin'sHistoiy  of  Theologieal  ELnowledge,  VoL  H.  p.  289,  et  st. 
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Tine  things.  This  has  been  the  course  pursued  by  the 
wisest  and  best  men  in  every  age  of  the  church.  It  is  the 
plan  upon  which  our  own  system  of  doctrine  is  founded, 
and  by  which  alone  it  can  be  deiended.  Danger,  there- 
fore, is  not  to  be  apprehended  from  the  pursuit  of  Biblical 
studies,  it  lies  in  their  neglect  It  is  not  intended,  how- 
ever, to  urge  any  disproportionate  attention  to  this  depart- 
ment If  the  ministers  of  the  present  day  would  cultivate 
its  various  branches  with  the  assiduous  attention  they  have 
received  from  many  of  the  most  spiritual  and  devoted  of 
the  servants  of  Christ,  it  is  all  the  department  demands,  or 
its  advocates  could  ask.  But  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that 
there  are  few  who  can  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  declara- 
tion of  LuTHBR  Etsi  exigua  sit  mea  lingum  Hebraea 
notitiaj  cum  omnibus  tamen  totius  mundi  gazis  non 
cammuiarem,  ? 

With  respect  to  the  contents  of  the  following  number, 
it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  selection  was  deter- 
mined by  the  consideration  that  it  would  be  most  expedi- 
ent to  publish  something  in  the  first  number,  which  would 
be  valuable  and  saleable  in  a  separate  form,  and  which 
would  present  an  outline  of  at  least  one  important  class  of 
subjects  likely  to  be  discussed  in  the  future  pages  of  the 
work.  It  was  with  this  view,  that  Beck's  Monogramata 
Henneneutices  Librorum  Novi  Foederis  was  selected. 
This  work  may  prove  uninteresting  to  any  other  than  pro- 
fessional readers ;  to  such  however,  it  cannot  fail  of  ap- 
pearing valuable.  Its  author,  who  was  born  in  1757,  was 
formerly  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and 
afterwards  Professor  of  History,  at  Leipsic.  His  princi- 
pal works  are,  Instit.  histor.  religionis  Christ,  et  formulm, 
nostras  dogmatumj  1796.  Commentarii  histor.  decreto* 
rum  relig.  Christ,  et  /ormulse  Lutheranae,  Lip.  1801. 
Pr^atio  ad  Mori  Prelect t*  ad  Romanos^  1 794,  and  several 
others,  besides  that  which  is  here  translated.  The  follow- 
ing article  contains  the  first  part  of  his  work  on  the  New 
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Testament,  and  comprises  what  is  general,  that  is,  what 
relates  to  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  (he  second 
part  was  to  give  an  account  of  the  character,  age,  origini 
and  history  of  each  particular  book,  and  the  commenta* 
tors  upon  each. 

The  work  has  been  somewhat  abridged  in  the  follow- 
ing article.  This  has  been  effected  principally  by  omit- 
ting the  title  of  some  of  the  works  mentio  led  by  the  au- 
thor, by  mentioning  only  the  last  and  most  improved  edi- 
tions, in  cases,  where  he  details  them  all,  by  passing  over 
small  portions  of  the  text  which  appeared  neither  essen- 
tial to  the  connexion,  nor  of  much  value ,  and  especially 
by  shortening  the  catalogue  of  M8S.  There  has  been 
no  MS.  omitted  in  the  catalogue,  (excepting  those  called 
Evangelaria  and  Lectionaria,)  but  the  account  given  of 
them  is  curtailed.  It  was  thought  that  an  alphabetical  list 
of  all  the  MSS.  which  have  been  collated  with  references 
to  the  sources  of  more  extended  information,  would  be  as 
much  as  the  great  body  of  our  readers  would  deem  desi- 
rable. The  sixth  section,  which  is  short,  and  of  little  in- 
terest, has  been  omitted  entirely. 
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ON  TIIE  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE    NEW  TESTAMENT 

AND  ITS  HlSTORYi 

I.  THE  art  of  interpreting  the  Sacred  Writings, 
supposes  the  faculty,  improved  by  cultivation  and 
exercise,  of  discovering  and  exhibiting  that  sense, 
which  the  Sacred  writers  themselves  attached  to  the 
words  they  used.  The  same  rules,  which  regulate 
the  explanation  of  other  documents,  are  of  authority 
in  reference  to  the  Scriptures :  these  rules,  it  is  the 
business  of  Criticism  and  Hermeneutics  to  exhibit. 
Hence,  Sacred  Criticism,  and  Sacred  Hermeneutics, 
demand  our  attention.  The  utility  of  attending  to 
these  subjects  is  the  greater,  because,  from  various 
causes,  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  writings,  is 
peculiarly  difficult,  and  errors,  are  here  more  fre- 
quently committed,  than  in  the  exposition  of  other 
works. 

GeUnieht,  Comm.  qua  docetor,  interpretationem  librorom  diyinontm  ab 
interpretitione  librorum  humanorum  nihil  difTcrre.    Cizie,  1774. 

Jo.  Aiboth  Comm.  de  interpreUtione  •odiois  mori,  ad  «ommaDiA  9m* 

B 
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net  UlirM  InterpreitMidi  pniMipMi  renMati,  prsmio  d)  ord.  Theol,  Gettu 
omta.    GcBtt.  1791.  « 

GidL  JVSc.  FreuderUheil  Cbnuii.  de  eodiee  tMro  mote  m  reliquit  moH^ 
quitiitM  lam  jolenmi  inge—e  ^i  iwilando,  ^jeetit  difii0itelib«i  N.  T, 
propriii.  Chemn.  1791. 

May  there  not,  howerer,.  be  rales  of  interpretation^ 
applicable  to  other  books,  which,  in  the  New  Testament^ 
have  no  authority  ?  and  may  it  not  be  properly  enquired, 
what  influence  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  should 
have  upon  this  subject  ? 

The  earlier  commentaries  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
New  Testament,  taught  that  the  sense  was  to  be  determin- 
ed by  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  writers,  from  the  judg- 
ment of  the  church — from  a  certain  internal  sense — firom 
the  analogy  of  faith — and  from  the  formularies  of  Philoso- 
phy. Those  of  a  later  date,  lay  more  stress  upon  the  dic- 
tates of  reason* 

Hermenetities,  in  an  extensive  sense,  includes  Critt- 
cismf  and  is  distinguished  from  Exegetis.  The  science  of 
interpreting  the  Sacred  Writings,  belongs  to  what  is  called 
special  Hermeneutics.  Attention,  therefore,  to  this  sub- 
ject, presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  tA  universat 
Hermeneutics,  which  prescribe  the  method  of  investigat- 
ing the  signification  of  words  and  modes  of  expression — 
determining  the  sense  of  every  passag^e-— estimating  andf 
explaining  the  sentiment,  &c.  The  Hermeneutics  of  the 
Bible  has  two  parts,  the  one  general,  the  other  speeiaL 

On  the  causes  of  the  difficulty  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  SS^  see 

X  &  JBmeHli  d.  de  diffienlUtibaB  N.  T,  reele  interprctandi  1755.    Opp. 
CrUtetPhOl. 

The  following  writers  have,  more  or  less  extensively^ 
treated  the  subject  of  sacred  Hermeneutics, 

X  8.  Sender  Voriiereitang  cor  Theolog.  Hermeneiitik,  Halle  1760—69, 

/.  Gotmeb  Thelher  GmndriM  einer  enrieeenem  Hemeiieatik  det  N.  T. 
ZaeU.  1765. 
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Snck.  Eirmfiied  P/djfer,  fnstitutioiiet  bermeneatiNa  ncrr,  Teteram 
atqqe  reeentiomm  et  propria  qoKdun  pneoepta  eomplezv.  Eel.  1771. 

A.  Bemed,  Carpx^viuty  PHme  linen  hermeiieatio8,  et  philologin  •••- 
CTB  eum  'WL  turn  nori  Teat  hrnnhfOM  aphorisnus  eompr^aun  in  uiom 
leet  acadd.  Uelmst  179a 

Gee.  /v.  Seilery  Bibliache  Hermeneatik,  oder  Grondtaetze  nod  Regela 
nrEifciaeniai^derHea.  Sehr.  des  A.  and  N.  T.  Erl.  180a 

6.  Fr«  JlSsyer  GruBdriM  eioer  Hermeiieatik  dea  A.  and  N.  Teat,  and 
AnLsnr  popalaeren  and  praet  Sohrilterklaenmg,  Goett  1801. 

^  Atig,  EnetU  Inatitutio  interpretia  N.  T.  «d  aaaa  leetS^nom.  Foartk 

tioB.1798. 

J.  SaL  Semler  Apparatua  ad  libeialem  K  T.  iatttpretatiopcm.  HaL  1767. 

8am.Ft.  Mah.  Monu  Hermeneotiea, N.  T. 

IL  The  method  of  interpreting  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, has  undergone  a  great  many  changes.  It  has 
been  regulated  more  by  the  disposition,  object,  pie- 
tjj  and  even  example  of  interpreters,  than  bj  any 
adequate  and  stable  rules ;  and  the  rules  which  were 
prescribed,  were  not  in  all  cases,  derired  from  the 
most  proper  sources.  Before  the  advent,  the  Jews 
had  begun  to  seek  ajfter  various  senses,  in  their  sa- 
cred oracles,  and  those  of  Alexandria  especially, 
were  much  attached  to  the  aUegoiical  method  of  in- 
terpretation. It  is,  therefore,  not  a  matter  of  won- 
der, that  this  method  was  transferred  to  the  chris-  ^ 
tians,  and  preferred  to  that  which  was  strictly  gram-  ^ 
roatical.  Even  those  writers,  who  did  not  entirely 
neglect  the  grammatical  method  of  interpretation, 
were  not  free  from  the  disposition  to  allegorize,  then 
so  prevalent.  The  Hermeneutical  rules  laid  down, 
were  not  sufficiently  recommended,  by  their  liberal* 
ity,  correctness,  order,  and  connection. 


V  UbeUaa  de  flloatribua  Tiria,  qoi  ex  intentione  S  S.  Seriptnraa 
exponebant  in  Galland.  N.  BibL  P  P.  xiil 

J.  Geo.   Rooenmudleri  Hiatoria  interpretatbnia  Itbrorom  S  S.  In  ted. 
Chriat  inde  ab  apoatolonim  aetate  uaqiie  ad  Oi%enem. 
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PhiL  Bapr,  Schuder^  Gesch.  der  popa]»eren  SohrifterkUening  luiter  dcB 
Qiriitm  tod  dem  Anfange  des  Christ,  bis  auf  die  g^egenwaertigen  Zeiteo. 

G.  IF.  Me^fetf  Geaehiohte  der  SchrifterUaerung  sek  der  Wiederhent. 
der  Wiss.  J.  B.  Goett  180^ 

Buddei  Itag.  hist  theol.  ad  Theologiam  onivenam. 

Rich,  SSmon^  Hiitoire*Critiqae  des  commenUteurs  du   N.  T.  Rot- 
£nd.  1703. 

On  the  origin  of  Allegorical  Interpretation. — See 

CAr.  GJr.  Schuetm  Progr.  Jens  1794. 
Jo.  Ckr,  P/Uteri  diss.  pnsa. 

Jo.  Frid.  le  Bret  de  origiaibus  et  prineipiis  allegorice  sacraruiu  lift. 
iDterpretatioiiis,  Tub.  1795. 

Eichhom,  Briefe  der  BibL  Exegese  betreffend,  Bibl.  der  Bibl.  Utt  ▼ol.  t. 

The  later  Jews  have  followed  the  same  method.  See^ 
Surenhusius  Bi/?Xo^  xajroKkayi^.  Vitringss  Obss.  Sacr.  III. 
Frommann^  de  erroribus,  qui  in  interpretatione  N.  T.  a 
Judaeis  manarunt,  opuscc.  p.  82.  Mosheim  d.  de  Judae- 
onim  statuto  Scripturae  sensum  inflectendi. 

On  the  methodiy  in  which  Christ  and  the  Apostles  quot- 
ed and  employed  the  0.  T.,  these  writers  have  treated  in 
the  generali  when  exp^ning  the  passages  in  which  such 
quotations  occur. 

In  the  first  Christian  Churches^  as  in  the  Synagogues, 
the  chapters  which  had  been  previously  read,  were  ex- 
plained. Frommanny  de  hermeneuta  veteris  ecclesiae 
pp.  PhiL  p.  421.  This  practice  was  extended  to  the 
ooks  of  the  N.  T.,  and  gradually  gave  rise  to  homilieSf 
which  were  not  without  their  influence  upon  the  exposition 
of  the  Bible. 

The  Apostolical  Fathers.  The  Christian  Apologists 
who  wrote  in  Greek-^-Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras,  The- 
ophilus  Alex.  &c.  IrenaBus,  Hippolytus,  Methodius. 
The  Apostolical  constitutions.  The  Alexandrian  Teachers, 
as  Clemens  Alexander. 

•Allegorical  and  Mystical  exposition. — See 

Jo,   Chriot.  CmoUr  diss,  de  mysticamm  interpi-etationum  studio  ab  Ae- 
irptiis  maume  patribus  repetcndo.  HaJ.  1760. 
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On  the  Allegories  of  the  Fathers,  consult 

J.  G.  Kmmai  Prr.  II.  dc  allegorica  interpretandi  ntione.— L.  1782. 

Origen  by  no  means  entirely  neglected  grammatical 
interpretation.  See,  J.  A.  Erntsti.  d.  de  Origene  in- 
terpretationis  LL.  SS.  grammaticse  auctore  L.  1756,  in 
Opuscc.  Rosenmueller  Progr.  de  fatis  interpretationis 
litt.  SS.  in  Eccl.  Christ 

The  Latin  Fathers  were  even  less  skilled  in  interpre-t 
tatioD,     TertuUian,  Cyprian,  Lactantius. 

During  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  centuries,  the  Greek  Church 
produced  several  interpreters  of  rather  better  character.  Ma- 
ny grammatical  Commentaries  of  this  period  have  perished. 
The  most  distinguished  Greek  writers  were,  Eusebius,Chry-< 
sostom,  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Theodoret,  Procopius  of  Gaza. 

The  doctrinal  interpreters,  were,  Athanasius,  Basil  the 
Great,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  &c.  &c. 

Among  the  Latins,  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Amobius,  jun., 
Victor  of  Capua,  and  especially  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  who  were  long  leaders  to  later  writers,  t  J, 
G,  RoseamutlhTy  Pr.  de  traditione  hermeneutica,  L.  1786; 

During  this  period,  some  rules  on  Interpretation  were 
laid  down — See 

Mieronifm  Epiit  ad  Pammachhiin  de  Optimo  getiere  interpreUndi.  Ty-* 
ehmdi  Regols  VII.  ad  inveBtigandam  intelligcntiam  SS.  SS.  Augitstin^ 
LL.  IV.  de  doetrina  ChriiL  Adriuai  s\(tayuy^  £is  rag  6sia/Q  yg^^^^S  -. 
&c  &c 

II L  From  the  7th  to  the  16th  century,  very  few 
exaaiples  of  correct  interpretation  are  to  be  found. 
The  writings  of  that  period,  exhibit  the  judgment 
and  success  of  their  authors  in  selecting  the  opin- 
ions of  the  ancients,  rather  than  their  own  skill  in 
exposition.  For  the  authority  of  the  early  teachers 
was  so  great,  that  most  writers  preferred  selecting 
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scholia  from  their  works,  ajid  forming,  what  are  cal- 
led CatentB  Patrumy  than  to  write  original  com- 
mentaries. These  formularies  were  of  such  weight, 
that  all  expositors  followed  them,  excepting  so  far, 
as  the  study  of  philosophy  and  fondness  for  allego- 
rical and  mystical  interpretation,  led  to  the  neglect 
of  all  hermeneutical  rules.  There  was  no  regular 
system  of  interpretation  inculcated,  until  after  the 
revival  of  letters,  when  some  writers  arose  to  vindi- 
cate the  claims  of  grammatical  exposition. 

The  most  distinguished  writers  among  the  Greeks  dur- 
ing this  period,  were,  Oecumenius,  Theophilact  Achri* 
densis,  Euthymius  Zigabenus,  who  flourished  from  the 
loth  to  the  12th  centuries.  Besides  these,  were,  Maxi- 
mus  the  Confessor,  of  the  7th.  John  Damascenus,  of  the 
8th.  Photius  Cpoli,  Simeon  Metaphrastes,  of  the  9th, 
and  Theophanes  Cerameus, 

The  most  memorable  among  the  Latins,  were  the  Ve- 
nerable Bede,  of  the  7th  century,,  Alcuin  of  the  8tb, 
Paschasios  Ratbertus,  and  Rhabanus  Maunis  of  the  9th. 

In  the  Latin  Church  appeared  the  Glossa  Ordinaria  et 
interlinearis. 

In  the  Greek  Church,  Catenas,  Scholia,  and  Glossaries. 
See  on  these,  the  following  authors. 

Tho.  img.  de  Bibliotheeis  et  oatenu  Ptttmm. 

J.  C.  Wolf,  diu.  de  eatenis  pAtmrn  gnBOoram  iiaqoe  potisainuim  IfSS. 
1712. 

/.  F,  S.  Augwtin^  d.  pnu.  /.  S.  AVtidlr,  obienratioiie  de  etteiitt  P  P. 
gnMonim  m  N.  T,  1708.     Wolf^  AneodolmGrMft. 

/o,  ^Itterfi  fint  edited  frmn  MSB.  a  Greek  61osni7,  ani^iiit^^ 
notes. 

/.  Chr.  ChttHeb  Ernetd  ideeted,  eorreeted  and  amended  the  Glosses  of 

The  Latin  Church  produced  several  similar  works. 

Lanfrand  Scholia  in  Epp.  Panli. 
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AjuSmafit  Catttem  aareftin  IV.  Evtiigi^.    Tlieaiiliioritj  <tf the  an' 
cient  interpreten  wms  oonfirmed  hj  the  Couaeil  in  TVuflv  DCXCII. 

Many  endeavoured  to  unite  the  all^orical  and  literal 
interpretation.  Bruno  Astenals*  John  Oerson  Proposi* 
tiones  de  sensu  literally  S.  Scr.  et  de  causis  erronim. 

The  works  of  Nic.  Lyranus,  Paulua  BurgensiS)  Jo« 
Wicklife,  Nic  De  Gorsam,  Laur.  Vaila^  and  Desid*  Erasr 
musy  were  of  a  much  higher  character. 

On  the  earlier  vernacular  Versions— See 

Sekader  I.  p.  150.  G.  W.  Panzer ^Ukt  Naduieht  von  den  aDenelteftes 
gedniekten  deutaciieii  Biblen,  aut  dem  15ten  Jahrh, 

lY.  When  the  reforoiation  commenced,  its  bene* 
ficial  influence  was  soon  experienced  by  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible.  -  The  Reformers,  did  not,  in- 
deed, entirely  reject  the  authority  of  the  Fathers, 
L  yet  they  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  stu- 
dy and  illustration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  opened  the 
way  of  grammatical  interpretation,  which  Matthms 
Fhcius  was  the  first  to  prosecute.  VHien  theologi- 
cal controversies  had,  unfortunately,  drawn  off  the 
attention  of  those  of  our  communion  from  exc|jeti- 
cal  pursuits,  interpreters  arose  among  the  Socihians 
and  Arminians,  whose  subtle  and  free  method  of  ex- 
position, excited  ill  will  towards  themselves,  and 
towards  some  who  did  not  entirely  agree  with  them^ 
The  most  distinguished  of  this  class,  was  Hugo  Gro- 
ti%Ls.  During  this  same  period,  the  Jansenists  were 
advocating  the  practical,  the  Cocceians  the  allegori- 
cal and  typical  mode  of  interpretation* — Consult, 

Jo,  Berm,  Jam  liber  hiftor.  de  Lothero  itiidii  BiUieiiMliuntore.  HaU 
1738. 

Jo,  Mdch.  Krafi,  Vorlaeuf.  Ahh.  der  HUlorie  der  deotiehea  Bibelue- 
bcnetasuB^.    Hamb,  1714. 
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6.  C.  GieBe  hiitor.  Nachebrieht  voa  der  Bibe&aebertetzaog  Luthei^. 

Of  Melancthon  and  others  of  the  same  class.  It  was 
principally  by  Hamiliesy  and  by  that  species  of  comment- 
aries which  was  called  Postillm^  that  Luther  and  his  friends 
promoted  the  cause  of  religious  instruction.  To  these  sue*- 
oeeded  the  Bibles  attended  with  notes.  But  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Reformation,  the  exegetical  works  of 
those  of  our  communion,  had  received  more  or  less  of  a 
polemical  character,  and  this  evil  increased,  until  they  be- 
came almost  entirely  controversial  or  doctrinal. 

The  most  distinguished  exegetical  writers  of  the  Ge- 
neva School,  were,  Zuinglius,  Leon  Juda,  Oecolampa- 
dius,  Calvin,  Beza,  BuUinger,  Hyperius,  and  Seb.  Cas- 
ta! io. 

A  very  important  work  of  this  period,  was  the  fol^ 
lowing. 

Matth,  Flacii  Clams  Scripturx  Sacrse.  It  consists 
of  two  parts.  The  first  is  in  the  form  of  a  Dictionary,  in" 
which  all  the  words  and  forms  of  expression  occuring  in 
the  Bible,  are  explained.  The  second,  contains  many 
rules  of  interpretation,  and  a  Series  of  Tracts,  on  the  style 
of  Scripture — difficulties — ^mode  of  surmounting  them,&c. 
There  have  been  several  editions  of  this  work,  the  first  in 
1576,  the  last  in  1719.  Most  of  our  writers  on  Herme- 
neutics,  are  followers  of  Flacius.  Among  these,  the  most 
important  are, 

Jo.  Gerhardi  Tnet  de  Iq^itima  S  S.  interpretatione  1610—1663. 

Jo.  Ifeberi  Sorutinhim  Scr.  S.  hoc  e»t  de  rite  intellj^nda  et  dextre  in* 
terpretanda  Scr.  liber  qdus.  Giss»  161 4b 

Wotfg.  FransU  Traotatus  dieol.  novui  et  perspiowia  de  interpretatioDe 
Sacr.  Scripturarum  maxime  legitiina,  daabiu  conitans  regulis  eaaentialibus  et 
)[>er9picuis,  quse  Luthcro  familiares  fuere.  Yarious  editions  from  1619  to 
1708. 

Ccuip.  Finckii  Rci^lanim,  obaenationom  proprietatum  et  oonsaetudi- 
taom  Sacne  Scriptane  Centnria.  Glsse  1612. 

Jo.  Com,  Dattnhaueri  Hermeneatica  Sacra. 

^  lidnhardi  Hermeneiitiea  Sacra,  Saeram  Scriptiinim  pie  et  felkitcr 
interpretari  docens.   Situs.  1693. 
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The  most  distingnished^  howeTer,  were 

Sxftm'vfnuDiueProC  quondam  Franeq.  Antibarbanis  biblictts,  ed.  postre- 
mm.  coi  aeoesaemiit  TirisB  din.  et  oMlt  neo  non  reipoiiaao  ad  eeiwAnu  D* 
Maraenni  1656,  and  the 
SaL  Gloisii  PhilologisB  aaerse,  qua  totius  aaierosancUe  Vet  et  Noti  Tert. 
turn  stjlaa  et  Iheratura,  tarn  sensus  et  genuine  interpretationis 
ratio  expenditor  Lib?i  V .  Ghum  Philol.  aaera  his  temporibuffacoommodata 
a  2>.  Jo.  Aug.  Dathe  lips.  1776.  Tomum  II.  eujus  sectio  prior  Criticam 
Sacram  V.  T^  eontinet,  secundaHermenenticam  saoram  Y.  T.  edidit,  prorsus 
immutatoin,  dedit  Ow.  Iaxut,  Bauena. 

There  were  many  Interpreters,  of  whom,  some  attend- 
ed principally  to  grammatical  exposition  as  Erasm.  Sch* 
fmdiu9y  Dav.  HeineitMy  PricfieuSf  Lud.  de  IHeu,  others 
to  doctrinal  interpretation^  as  ^ug^  Hunniusy  Ahr.  Cu^ 
hviugy  tie.;  and  others,  who  treated  of  difficult  passages^ 
as  TamavtfiSf  Htickapaniua^  &c. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  though  restrained  by  the  Coun* 
cO  of  Trent,  had  many  Commentators  and  Teachers  of  the 
art  and  history  of  Interpretation  ;  of  whom  the  most  cele* 
hrated  were,  Sixtus  SenensiSy  (ars  interpretandi  Scripturas 
Sacnts  absolutissima.)  Rich.  Simony  (Histoire  crit  des 
jmieipaux  commentateurs  du  N.  Test,  Rotterd*  1693.) 
And  Lud.  Elias  du  Pin,  (Diss,  preliminaire  ou  Prolego- 
meoes  stir  la  Bible.) 

On  the  principles  of  Interpretation  <^  JF,  Soeinns. 

T.  BL  Lfc  de  aoctoritate  nerae  Seriptorae  1570.  et  Leetiones  Saene.    F. 
W,  Dretdg  Fr.  de  fidlaei  Fansti  Sooini  libros  aacfoi  kiterprelallMey  Tk. 
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The  most  distinguished  Commentators  of  Ihrs  dass^ 
were :  Faust  Soeinus,  Jo.  Crellius,  Sam.  Przipceyiosy 
Christoph.  Ostorodius,  Val.  Smalcius,  Dan.  Breniusy  Sam. 
Crellius. 

Kbiiotheea  I>iitram  PolMiinim,  qiioi  laiitarkM  fo«a^  inHmaa  opcH- 
bu  omnibos  F.  Soeini,  Jo.  j^CreUii,  Jomb  Sehliebtiogii.  Jo»  Lad.  Wol' 
sogenn,  ete.  l€5«.  TT.  t 
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Commentators  of  the  Arminian  School.  On  the  merits 
•f  Grotius,  consult 

Berder  Briefe  dn  tCudhmi  der  Theol.  betreffend,  Tom  II.  p.  S57.  Car. 
Smusr  or.  de  Hugone  Grotio,  illuatri  bumaiMHiiro  et  dmooroin  N.  T.  Swip- 
lorum  interpreie,  Ultnu.  \7%i^    Bt^,  OroHi  Annott.  in  N.  T.  AmsL  1641. 

The  commencement  of  Philosophical  Interpretation. 

(l4id.Mcjer)  Philotophia  Seriptune  Interprei  exercitatio  paradoxa  in 
^ua  Teram  philosophiam  infallibilem  S.  Litt  interpretandi  normam  esse  apo- 
diclioe  demonatratur  ete.  1666,  with  additions  by  Semler,  in  1776.  (L^id. 
Wolzogen  da  Sariptaranuii  interprete  adveraos  exereiutorem  paradoxum.) 

Of  the  Jansenists.  Pash.  Quesnelli  Nov.  Test,  et 
Annotatt  1693.  cf.  Sosenmueller  Hand.  IV.  and  on  the 
versions  of  this  school,  p.  370.  On  the  Cocceiansj  idem 
T.  IV,     Mosheim  Institatt  hist  Eccles, 

V.  At  the  close  of  the  1 7th  century,  many  ex- 
cellent Theologians,  perceiving  how  greatly  every 
thing  pertaining  to  Christian  doctrine,  had  been  re- 
formed, and  wishing  still  farther  to  promote  the  pro- 
gress of  piety,  (whence  the  name  Pietists)  endea- 
Toared  to  introduce  a  better  method  of  interpreting 
the  Scriptures.  These  attempts,  although  they  are 
to  be  censured,  as  following  too  much  double  senses 
and  feigned  emphasis;  as  neglecting  grammatical 
rules  and  eastern  usage — as  departing  too  much  from 
elegance  and  accurate  doctrine — and  as  opening  the 
way  for  mystical  errors ;  yet  they  are  to  be  valued, 
as  bearing  testimony  to  the  importance  of  exegetical 
studies,  and  to  the  dignity  of  Biblical  pursuits,  and 
as  facilitating  the  introduction  of  a  method  more 
worthy  of  approbation.  A  more  liberal  method  has 
been  introduced ;  attended,  however,  by  new  and 
Tarious  disputes,  since  the  recent  age  did  not  attain 
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to  a  method  so  certain  as  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  error. 

Before  the  age  of  the  Pietists,  both  the  allegorizing 
interpretations  of  the  Cocceians,  and  the  gramT/iatical  ex- 
positions of  Grotius,  had  excited  the  displeasure  of  those^ 
who  were  devoted  to  the  dogmatico-polemical  method  of 
interpretation. 

Concerning  the  Pietists,  consult  the  author  last  quoted, 
in  Comm.  Deer.  Relig.  Christ.  Of  the  writings  of  this 
elass,  those  of  most  consequence^  are  the  following  : 

•iug'  Herm.  FranckU  PnelectionesHennMieutie»,ftdviamdextre  indap 
gandi  et  apponendi  senmin  S.  S.  Theologin  stndioais  OBteadendun  in  Acad* 
Halenai  pubUee  habits.     Hal.  1717-^S3. 

Jack.  Langii  Hermeneutica  Sacra  exhibena  genuiiiB  interpretatioius  le- 
fgt%  de  aeosit  Litterali  et  emphatico  inyesdgando,  deinde  idipmata  sermonia— 
Apoatolici  et  Apocalyptiei  cam  ulteriore  ipsius  praxeos  ezegetiea  a(^»eii- 
diee.  Hal.  1733. 

On  the  whole  method  of  these  Writers,  consult  Plank  Einleitong,  11. 

Nearly  connected  with  the  Pietists,  was  Rambach. 

Jo.  Jac.  Rambach  d  deidoneo  S.  S.  Interprete  Jea.  1790.  Ejusdem  In- 
stifcutioiies  Hermeneutio»  S.  variis  obsenrationibua  eopioussunisqae  exemf* 
plis  Bibl.  illastratae  cum.  pnef.  J.  Fr.  Buddei. 

RambachU  Exereitationes  hermeneutic»,  s.  Pars  altera  Institutt.  herme- 
neotkanim  sacrarum,  17S8. 

During  this  period,  the  JVolfian  system  of  philosophy, 
was  transferred  to  all  parts  of  theology.  It  was  used  in 
Hermeneutics  by  Wollius^  who  translated  BlackwalP^ 
Defence  of  the  Sacred  Classics  into  Latin,  and  accompanied 
them  with  remaks  of  his  own. 

Hennenenticam  N.  Foed,  aoroamatioo-dogmaticam,  certissimMi  defte* 
cfltas  phfloaophuB  prfneipiia  corroboratam,  eximiiiqao  omnlara  TbeoL 
Cbriat.  partiom  aaibus  inservientem.  L.  1736. 

The  following  work  of  Turrettiny  was  of  a  much  higher 
eharacter. 
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Jo.  JUph,  Twretthd  de  S.  Ser.  interpretandB  methodo,  Trafltetiia  bipsr- 
titat,  in  quo  CiImd  muhoraiii  mterpretnm  bypotheKt  refelluotiir  venMiiie 
interpretandtt  8.  Ser.  methodiis  aditniitiir,  1788$  with  additXNM  by  Tdkr 

m  1776. 

Worthy  of  notice  also  are, 

BaL  DeyUngu  dis8.de  Seriptune  reete  interpretAnde  ntkme  etfatis  1781. 
Si^m,  Jae,  Baumgarten  Compendkim  Hermeneaticei  SierR,  Hal.  174S. 
Ban.  WyttenbacMi  Elemeota  Hermeneutiee  Sacne  eo,  quo  in  «cieiitiit 
fieri  debet,  modo  propoiita,  Marb.  1700. 

Among  the  critics  on  the  N,  T.  of  this  period,  were, 
Le  ClerCf  Millf  fVhitbj/y  Bentlej/y  Bengelj  fFetsteifiy  and 
Vdlkenar. 

J,  S.  Semler  added  to  the  Prolegomena  of  Wetstein 
notes,  and  an  appendix  on  the  Ancient  Latin  recensions 
extant  in  various  MSS.  Hal,  1764. 

WeUtenU  libeUi  ad  crinn  atque  interpretatioiiem  N.  Test  adjecta  eft 
reeemio  introduot.  Benyelii  ad  erisin  N.  Teat,  ed  J.  S.  Semler,  Hal.  1776. 

I^  C.  VaOeenar  Or.  de  oritica  emendatriee  in  libris  N.  T.  a  literatoribna 
qooi  rooant  non  adhibenda,  {iennaterfa.  et  Valck.  Oratt  1784. 

There  were  many  AuthortI  of  Observations  and  Com- 
mentaries, who  had  different  objects,  and  pursued  difierent 
methods.  The  result  has  been,  that  many  passages  have 
been  more  accurately  examined.  The  works  of  these  writ- 
ers will  be  mentioned  below. 

The  language  of  the  Sacred  Writers,  now  began  to  be 
illustrated,  from  profane  authors.  Lamb.  Bos,  Rapheliusy 
Eisner,  and  Jilbertius,  taking  the  lead  in  this  department 

The  controversy  concerning  the  Hebraisms  of  the  N. 
T.  and  the  elegance  and  purity  of  its  style,  was  now 
greatly  agitated. 

The-remarks  of  various  commentators  were  collected, 
as  in  the  following  works. 

OriUoi  Saeri  a.  olanaaimoram  viroram  in  88.  utrinaqne  F«Bderia  BiUia  doe« 

tisume  adootationes  atque  traotatas  theol.  philologici,  Lond.  1660.  IX  toIs.  f. 

Matth.  PoU  Synopsit  eriticonim  ationimqiie.    Umd.  1669.    Die.  h. 
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Sdir.  des  A.  and  N.  Test  nebsteiner  yollstaendigen  BTklaeniiigdenelben, 
velehe  ansden  aiiserietensten  Anmerkimgen  TcnchiedenerB^l.  Schriftst. 
zuumneDgetngeii  and  mit  rielen  Zutaetaen  begleitei  werden.  L.  1749^-70. 
XIX.4 

J,  Cpk.  WolJU  eune  phildogiee  et  erities  in  N.  T. 

Grammatical  interpretation  was  rendered  more  exact 
and  certain  by  the  labours  of  J.  ^.  Ernestiy  S.  F.  N,  Mo- 
ru»9  and  J.  F.  Fischer. 

J.  «f .  EmaH  pro  gnmmatka  interpretatknie  LJL  imprimis  Meroram 
I*  1749,  and  in  his  Opnsmila. 

Jb.  Beru  Carpzwii  Comm.  de  interprete  SS«  grammatioo  1750. 
W.  Ji.  TeBer  des  Hem  D.  J.  A.  Bmesti— ^erdienste  urn  die  Theologie 
nnd  Religiou,  BerL  1783,  with  additions  by  Semler,  Hal.  178d. 

C.  A  Beck  Recitatio  de  More  sommo  Tlieoiogo,  1792. 

J,  G.  C  Baefffher  ueber  das  Leben  und  die  VerdieDste  des  Terewig;ten 
BforasL.  1793. 

C.  Th.  Kmmd  Karratio  de  Jo.  Frid.  Fisehero^  L.  1799. 

Historical  interpretation  was  greatly  recommended  by 
Semler. 

€}pih.  Aug,  Beumamd  Diss,  de  ezegesi  historiea  S.  8.  Goett.  174S. 

C  A.  Thettph,  KeU  Pr.  de  historiea  L  L.  8  S.  interpretatione  ejnsqne  ne-> 
cesstateL.  17S8. 

J.  A  ^tbeueU  Narratio  de  Semlero  ejasque  ingenio  inprimis  ininterpre* 
tatjonem  S.  Ser.  179S. 

Eichhom  Allgem.Bi)a.  d.  BibL  litt.  V. 

The  criticism  of  N.  T.  was  much  enlarged,  and  redu^i 
eed  to  greater  certainty.  Many  MSS.  codices  were  ac- 
curately described*  Ihe  most  distinguished  of  the  critics 
on  the  N.  T.  were  C.  •&.  Bode,  Semler^  Oriesbachf  C,  F. 
Matthmij  Andr.  Birch^  F.  C.  Alter. 

Koppe  and  his  associates  wrote  a  perpetual  comment 
tary  on  the  N,  T. 

Scholia  were  written  by  various  authors  Kuettnery  J. 
G,  Rosenmueller^  Schelknberg. 

The  most  celebrated  modern  commentators  are  J.  D, 
Michaelis,  C.  A.  Heumann,  C.  F.  Schmid,  J.  A.  Bengel, 
J.  H.  Cramer^  J.  B.  Carpasoyius,  J.  S.  Semler,  O.  A. 
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Teller,  J.  C.  Doederlein,  G.  F.  Seller,  J.  A.  Noesselt,  G. 
C.  Knapp,  Gf.  Chr.  Storr,  J.  F.  Flatt,  H.  E.  G.  Paulus, 
Jo.  Gf.  Eichhorn,  J.  F.  Schleusner,  J.  D.  Pott,  J.  H. 
Heinrichs,  Sam.  Clark,  J.  Peirce,  G.  Benson,  A.  A.  Sykes, 
Horseley,  Blaney,  Newcome,  Lowth,  McKnight,  Whitby, 
The  diflferent  kinds  of  commentaries  and  annotations  were 
now  more  accurately  distinguished.  The  interpretation 
of  the  N.  T.  was  recalled  to  the  principles  which  regulate 
the  exposition  of  other  ancient  writings,  and  the  limits  of 
the  critic,  the  interpreter,  and  the  theologian  more  defi- 
nitely stated. 

PMl.  Lad.  Muxel  diaorimen  gramnuitieaB  et  theol.  SS.  interpretatioQis 
in  explkando  loco  Ep.  ad  PhiL  1793,  et  in  Pott  Sylloge. 

Philosophical  Interpretation  was  commended,  though 
not  always  understood  in  the  same  way. 

J,  A.  EmetH  Pkvgr.  de  vanitate  philoMphantinm  in  interpretatione  L  L.. 
6  S.  Lips  1750,  and  in  his  Opuscola. 

Logical  interpretation. 

Jo,  Fred,  J?eoff  Diss.  pnes. 

C  F.  Schnttrrfr  RudlmenU  tiO|;ic«  Sacre, 

Popular  Exegesis. 

PA.  JK  Schueler-'^tA  ist  populaere  SehrifterUaemng  .*— Tub.  1788. 

Practical  or  moral  exposition  now  began  to  be  advo- 
cated, as  the  only  proper  method,  by  Kant  and  those  ad- 
dicted to  his  critical  philosophy.  This  method,  which  was 
very  peculiar,  gave  rise  to  the  greatest  confusion  and  un- 
certainty. 

/m.  JToitf  Religion  innerhalb  der  Graenzen  der  vera.  p.  134. 

G.  8,  FnmkH  disp.  de  ratione  qua  est  eritica  philowphia  ad  interpreta- 
tionem  Ubrorom  inprimia  sacronun. 

C.  H  L.  PoeUtz  Bejtrag  zur  Kritik  der  Religion!  phil.  nnd  exegese  on- 
sen Zeit^alten,  L.  1795. 

Ueber  die  Aehnliehkeit  det  innern  Wortes  einiger  neoen  mystiker  mit 
dem  moral.  Woite  der  Kantiiwihrn  Scfariftaualegung  von.ZI.  C.  F.  Jhamoru 
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X  E.  C.  Schmidt  ueber  den  Einfloss  der  Kantlschen  onteneheidung;  der 

Gev^haefte  des  historiaehen  und  moralisehen  Audegertaofdie  SehrifteiUa- 

rung  in  S.  Bibl.  far  Kritik  und  Exegese  des  N.  T. 

J.  G.  Rotenmuelier  Commentt  due  (VI.  'VH.)de  fatit  interpretationis 

SS.  Utt  1793. 

Eichhtm  ueber  die  Kantiscbe  Hermeneutik,  Bibl.  YI. 

J.  A.  ^'oeBtelt  animadverss.  in  Beosum  L  L.  SS.  moralem,  Hal.  1795. 

Jo.  Ev.  Hofer  Progr.  de  Kantiana  Scr.  S.  interpretatione  Salisb.  1800. 

Stmr  Bemerk.  ueber  KanU  pbOos.  Relig.  Lehre,  ko.  &c. 

VI.  In  such  diversity,  as  to  the  method  and 
principles  of  interpreting  the  SS.  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  there  should  be  serious  differen- 
ces of  opinion,  as  to  particular  passages,  or  that  many 
should  be  more  piously  than  accurately — more  in- 
geniously than  satisfactorily  explained.  That  the 
interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Writings  may  be  render- 
ed more  stable  and  certain,  correct  and  well  ground- 
ed rules  should  be  sought  out. 

JE.  A.  G.  ffetrtchebnan  Diu.  de  prlncipiiB  Ser.  S.  interpretandi  falsis  et 
ferif,  Jen.  1767. 

Chr,  I*r.  Roederi  Comm.  de  ingenii  um  et  abuia  ciroa  interpretatlonem 
8  8.Tcrg.  1741. 

ler.  JFYiderici  IMts.  de  hypnotheaibua  enoneit  Ser.  Saene  interpretandia 
aoxibLi.  1729. 

/.  C.  Stemler'DisB.  I. II.  de  interpretatlonibus  S  S.  latis  piis  sed minus  ac- 
eontisy  L.  1741. 

/.  ^.  H.  THttman  Pr.  de  caniis  prsecipui§  eontortaram  interpretatt,  X. 
T.L.  1800. 

F.  GviL  Sehleutner  d.  de  dissensibas  interpretum  in  expUcandia  locis 
8  8.  intell.  diffieilioribus,  L.  1756. 

Add.  Mori  Herm.  h  p.  904. 


■soTxov  n. 


ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT. 

I.  AS  the  proper  method  of  Interpretation  de- 
pends, in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  character  and 
design  of  the  Authors,  whose  productions  we  mean 
to  explain,  and,  upon  the  nature  of  the  productions 
themselves,  it  is  evident,  that,  these  are  points  which, 
in  the  present  case,  demand  our  attention.  With 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  Books  composing  the 
N.  T. ;  they  are  of  three  kinds,  historical,  doctrin- 
al, and  in  one  instance,  prophetical.  These  works 
not  only  materially  differ,  as  to  their  whole  style  and 
manner,  from  the  historical,  doctrinal,  and  poetical 
writings  of  the  Greeks,  but  in  many  respects,  there 
is  a  diversity,  worthy  of  remark,  between  even  those 
which  belong  to  the  same  general  class. 

Konn)  Su&ip(%  is  an  ecclesiastical  name,  derived  from 
2  Cor.  iii.  14.  J.  O.  RosenmuelUrj  d.  de  voce  Amhrm  in 
N.  T.  vario  usu,  in  Velthus.  Kuin.  et  Rup.  Comm. 
Theol.  II. 

The  ancient  description  of  this  Volume  was  not  uni- 
form, its  appellation  was  derived  from  its  contents^  and 
from  its  composition  ;  suaTysXwv,  aco^oXo^ ;  histories  and 
epistles,  and  these  last  those  of  Paul,  or  Catholic.  The 
writings  also  of  the  Apostles  and  their  companions  may  be 
distinguished.  In  the  historical  books,  a  continued,  chro- 
nological, and  skillfully  executed  narrative  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  things  worthy  of  remark  are  stated,  interspersed 
with  doctrinal  and  moral  precepts.     In  the  other  books, 
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the  systematic  mode  of  instruction  is  not  pursued,  and  the 
epistles  contain  many  things,  relating  to  the  peculiar  cir* 
cumstances  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Yet 
they  are  all  to  be  regarded  as  the  documents  of  the  Christ- 
ian religion.  The  diversity  of  the  several  writers,  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  examples  of  John  and  the  other  Evan- 
gelists— the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  PauK 

Those  works  ought  to  be  consulted,  which  contain  in- 
troductions to  the  Sacred  Writings. 

a.  Those  which  embrace  both  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. 

Biblbtheea  Sancta  a,  J*.  Sixto  Senerui,  ex  precipaisGfttho^.eool.attctoribas 

•olleel»  et  in  a  Libros  digeaU.  V«ik  1566.--A  ifa^e,  in  1591. 

^Ech,  fVaUheri  Officina  Biblica  noviter  adaperta,  in quavidtfrc licet,  quae 

aeitu  maxime  Deeestaria  de  SS.  in  genere  et  in  specie  etc.  L.  163(^1703. 
J.  &  Hddeggen,  Evefairidien  Bibliouin  Tiguri,  1681.  Jeo.  17S3.    {Hal 

Van  Tel,  opus  analyticum  comprehendens  Introductionem  hi  SS.  ad  Hei- 

dc^geri  Enchiridion. ) 

jLb  £2Kct  du  PiHf  Dissertation  prelimihaive  on  PrOleg^omenes  sur   la 

Bible,  poor  sertir  de  Supj^ement  a  la  Bibliotheque  des  AiUears  acoles.  Par. 

1701. 

Jtug',  Cainet  Prolegomenes  de  L'Eoritare  Sftinte,  Paris,  17d(^ 
CoBier*w  Sacred  Interpreter.  * 

A,  Cph.  .^tuckuetz^  iLinleitung  in  die  Bueoher  der  b.  Schr.  naah  Eieli- 

born  Q.  Miebaelis  zum  Haodgebranab,  Dresd.  1791. 

\k  Writers  of  Introductions  to  the  N.  T. 

Hich.  Simm,  Hist  eritique  du  Nouveau  Test  Rotterd,   16SD.    Histoire 
fritii|iie  des  versions  du  N.  TesL  1690. 

J9.  Ge-  PrUU  introduotio  ad  lectionem,  N.  T.  1704.     Greatly  improved 
br  Ibjnuum^  U  1737. 

/.  Wendi,  Eumpsri  commentatio  critica  ad  libros  N.  T.  in  genere,  earn 
pnef.  Jl  &  Carpzotii^  in  qua  de  variis  lect.  N*  T.  disseritL.  17dO. 

MarwootPf  Introduction  to  the  Jtf.  T.  . 

J.  D.  JficAoe/w*  Introduction  to  the  N.  T.  translated  by  JSerbeH  Marth^ 
« ith  notes  and  additions. 

Jo.  G.  C.  Khtz»ch  Handbueh  der  kritischon  Gesehichte  des  N.  Test, 
mm  Gebraoah  der  akad.  Vorlesnogen,  Witt.  1795. 

M,  C.  Ji,  Jiaenlein  Handbueh  der  Binleitimg  in  die  Sahriften  des  N* 
Teit. 

/.  L.  IFug  Einleitung  in  die  Buecher  des  N.  T. 

H.  JS.  GoiU.  PauU  Introdnctionis  in  N.  T.  Capita  Se^eetiora  Jen.  1799. 

n 
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II.  The  Divine  Authors  of  these  books,  were 
either  the  constant  and  familiar  companions  of  our 
Saviour,  and  by  him  diligently  instructed,  or  they 
were  the  friends  and  assistants  of  the  Apostles. 
They  had  been  previously  Jews  of  obscure  circum- 
stances— fair  characters,  and  well  instructed  in  their 
awn  religioR-  They  were,  however,  ignorant  as  to 
the  learning  of  the  Greeks,  and  at  a  great  remove 
from  their  subtlety  of  disquisition  and  refinement  of 
langaa^re.  The  interpreter,  therefore,  is  not  to  ex- 
pect any  refined  method  of  discourse,  nor  great 
attedtion  to  style  in  the  Sacred  Writings :  nor  is  he 
to  suppose  that  the  inspired  penmen,  in  becoming 
authors,  could  entirely  lay  aside  their  previous  cha- 
racter and  habits. 

The  question,  concerning  the  inspiration  of  the  N.  T., 
need  not  occasion  any  difficulty  in  this  part  of  our  course, 
as  it  19  generally  admitted,  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  accommo- 
dated himself  to  the  genius  of  the  several  Sacred  Writers. 

These  teachers  and  writers  were  not  of  high  rank,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  mechanics.  The  learning  attributed,  by 
many. to  them,  was  Hebrew  and  not  Grecian — in  profane 
philosophy^  they  were  entirely  unskilled,  though  by  no 
means  ignorant  of  the  literature  of  their  country. 


Jo,  Pranc,  Buddei  Geelesia  Apostolica,  17S9. 

San^M  Hirtom  Apostolica,  173t. 

Jo,  Jjom  de  eruditione  Apostolorum  liber  singulu-ii,  Flor.  1766. 

ThalemaaKid  d.  de  eruditione  Pauli  Apoatoli  Judaica,  ao^  gneca,  L.  1769. 

In  instructing  hi»  disciples,  our  Saviour  took  that  me- 
thod which  was  best  suited  to  their  characters  and  circum- 
stances,  gradually  leading  them  to  reject  their  former  er- 
rors, and  embrace  hia  doctrines^  proposed  to  them  in  Jew- 
ish figures. 
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III.  The   Sacred   Writers   were  obliged  to  ac- 
comiDodate    themselves,  in    some   measure,  to  the 
character  of  their  readers,  and  to  the  object  which 
they    wished    to   accomplish.     Most  of  the  early 
christians  were  converts  from  Judaism ;  the  mode 
of  instruction  adapted  to  them,  must  not  only  have 
been  familiar,  but  the  illustrations  must  have  been 
drawn  froai  sources  with  which  they  were  acquaint- 
ed, and  the  arguments  of  the  kind  to  which  they 
were  accustomed.     Something,  therefore,  was  to  be 
conceded  to  their  character  and  opinions— to  their 
forms  of  expression  and  modes  of  arguing,  as  far 
as  was  consistent  with  the  perfect  security  of  chris* 
tian  doctrine.     The  principal  design  of  the  Sacred 
Writers,  was,  that  their  readers  might  be  correctly 
informed,  as  to  the  character  of  the  Author  of  the 
Gospel — that  they  might  understand  and  embrace 
his  doctrine,  and  be  preserved  from  the  errors  to 
which  they  were  particularly  exposed. 

A  very  small  portion  of  the  Sacred  Writings  was  ad* 
dressed^  exclusively,  to  the  heathen  ;  the  greater  part  was 
directed  to  those,  who  had  been  Jews  or  Proselytes,  orwho, 
in  a  great  measure,  followed  Jewish  customs.  There  were 
some  teachers  who  endeavoured  to  introduce  Jewish  rites 
and  errors  among  the  early  converts,  even  among  those 
who  were  of  Grentile  origin. 

On  the  doctrine  of  accommodation,  there  is  great  di- 
versity of  opinion;  whether  it  be  considered  in  reference 
to  the  exposition  and  illustration  of  certain  doctrines,  to 
the  mode  of  argument  or  narration,  or  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  O.  T.  is  quoted  and  employed  in  the  New. 
Some  of  the  Greek  Fathers  appear  to  have  favoured  the 
idea  that  the  Sacred  Writers  did  accommodate  themselves 
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oven  in  mtttenr  of  doctrine,  to  popular  opinions  and  modes 
of  expression. 

F.  A.  Cart  Diss.  Uistorm  antiquior  sentendarom  eeclesw  gnees  dc 
accemmodatione  Christo  inprimis  et  Apostolit  tributa,  L.  1795. 

The  Socinians  and  Grotius  are  the  advocates  of  such 
accommodation,  most  of  those  of  our  communion  are  op* 
posed  to  the  doctrine. 

J.  X  Rambach  d.  eontra  hypoUiesin  de  SS.  ad  erroneos  Tulg;!  eoncep- 
tas  acoommodBta,  1739,  et  in  Kxerekt  HerraeneoL  N.  5. 

C.  JS.  a  Windham  d.  de  erroribus  ^-ulgi  in  librU  sacris  non  probatls. 
Goett  1748. 

/.  F,  Rmat  d.  de  OBdmomia  qua  Ckristns  in  docendo  usus  foisse  dieitiir. 
TA.  1773. 

Ist  die  Lehre  von  Aooommodationen  im  N.  T.  Neolog^ie  ?  Henke  Neus. 
Maf .  n,  6^8, 

This  doctrine,  though  it  has  of  late  been  more  accu- 
rately defined,  has  led  to  much  disputation  and  evil  feel- 
ing.— See 

HauJUy  BeknUi  Bemngm^  Van  Bemerty   fVinkleri  Ubb.  de  mstitatkniis 

Jesu  et  App.  ratione  et  acooounodatiooe.  add.  Eichhoniy  Bibl.  HI,  9^,  IV, 
306. 

'   Wolfg.Fr,  Oeety  Briefe  ucber  ein^  theoL  Zeitroaterien,  besonders  ue- 

ber  den  aceoinmodationsgfnindsat^  in  Hinsicht  auf  eioige  positive  Lehren 

der  Chr.  Kel.  Stxittg.  1791. 

J5.  W,  OpUz  d.  pnes.    Mich,  WebetQ  de  accommodationis  Christi  et 

App.  didactioK  naliira,  Vit  1789. 

G.  C.  Storr  observationes  qiusdam  spectantes  ad  enodandam  qusstio- 

nem ;  Qtmm  se  Jodseorum  bermeoeutiois  erroribus  aeeommodaTerint  missi 

divinitus  mterpretes  f  io  Berg^  Symbb.  litt.  Duiaburgg.  If,  2.  p.  41S. 

Concerning  the  character  and  situation  of  those  to  whom 
the  Sacred  Writings  were  originally  addressed,  consult 

StauedUn  Gescb.  der  Sittenlehre  Jesu,  1.  p.  710. 
Stilet  Hermen.  p.  373. 

From  the  views,  disposition,  and  customs  of  those,  to 
whom  the  Scriptures  were  addressed,  may  be  discovered 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  some  of  the  Sacred  Writers. 
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J,  J.  Grietbach  Commentt.  duae  de  ima^nibus,  quibos  auctor  ep.  ad 
Ebneos  in  deteribenda  Messise  proviocia  usus  est.  Jen.  1791 — 92. 

The  question  ha3  been  started,  whether  our  Sacred 
Writers,  drew  any  thing  from  the  £s8enes. 

BengeL  Bemeikuiigen  ueber  den  Yersuch  daa  CbrUtenthum  aus  dem 
Esttismus  abzulehen  in  D.  Flatt  Magazin  fur  chr.  Dogm.  und  Moral  VII, 
p.  196. 

IV.  Although  the  Aramean  language  was  in 
common  use  in  Palestine,  and  was  employed  by  our 
Saviour,  and  perhaps  by  some  of  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ers, yet  the  Greek  was  by  no  means  unknown.  As 
spoken  in  Palestine,  however,  it  had  departed  greatly, 
from  the  pure  and  ancient  Attic,  and  in  its  general 
structure,  and  in  the  use  of  words  and  phrases,  had 
assumed  an  Aramean  or  Hebraic  character.  The 
genius  of  this  Hebraic  Greek,  can  be  most  advan- 
tageously learned,  from  the  Greek  versions  of  the 
0.  T.,  from  the  apocryphal  books,  and  from  other 
writings  of  the  Jews  in  Greek.  There  are  some 
expressions  peculiar  to  the  Christian  Writings,  in 
which  certain  words  are  used  in  an  unusual  sense. 

^i.  H.  Lm  Heertn  Comin.  de  lingaarom  Aaiat.  in  imp.  Perstco  Tarietata 
et  eognitione,  Commentt  Soe.  Goett  Xm.    Eichhom  Bibl.  Vl,  77^. 

The  Aramean  Language,  which  belongs  to  the  Shemit-. 
ish  class,  has  two  dialects,  the  Jerusalem  (eastern,)  andthq 
Galilean  (western.) 

Giambem,  de  Rossi  IKssertazioni  della  lingoa  propria  di  Cristo  e  degU 
Ebrei  nazionali  della  Palestina  da'  tempi  de  Maocabei,  etc.  Parma,  1778, 
See  also  Eichhorti^s  Bibliothek,  Vni. 

Although  the  Jews  of  Palestine  were  not  friendly  to 
Grecian  Literature,  {J.  wi.  Ernestij  d.  de  odio  Judaeorum 
adversus  lilteras  graecas,  opusc.  phil.  p.  408  :)  yet  the  use 
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of  the  Greek  was  not  unknown  in  Judea  and  GraUlee, 
and  to  the  foreign  Jews,  it  was  perfectly  familiau*. 

As  some  have  entertained  the  opinion,  that  Christ  spoke 
in  the  Greek  Language,  and  others  (Harduin)  have  con- 
tended that  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  were  written  in  Latin  ; 
so  of  late  it  has  been  thought  by  some,  that  many  parts  of 
the  N.  T.  are  translations  from  the  Aramean  or  Syriac^ 
and  ''that  they  could  detect  errors  of  the  Greek  Trans- 
lators. 

/.  /.  Gritabtich  Ueber  die  in  dem  g^iech.  Text  des  N.  T.  entdeckten 
Eubertetzungtfehler,  AugutU  Neue  Theol.  BlaeCter,  L  B. 

Liid.  de  Dieu  in  his  Preface  to  his  Grammar  of  East- 
ern Languages,  had  expressed  the  opinion,  that  the  true 
sense  of  many  of  the  forms  of  expression  in  the  N.  T., 
was  to  be  sought  from  the  Syriac. 

On  the  Greek  Language,  after  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  on  the  Dialect,  which  is  called  the  Mace- 
donico-Alexandrian. — See 

Fr,  GfL  Sturx  Commentitioiiet  lY.  de  dialeeto  Alesandriiia,  L.  1786.    Ge- 
ne, 1788—93—94. 

/.  F.  Fiicheri  ProluH.  de  Vitiii  Lex.  N.  T. 

Dan.  HfitMi  ExerciutioDes  ncne  ftd  N.  T.  quibns  Aristarebus  Mcer 
mccesait,  L.  B.  1639. 

£fu9d.  Rxerc  de  ling^s  UelleDist.  et  HeUenistis,  L.  B.  1643. 

Fjuad'  Apologia  ad  versus  Croimn  1640. 

Mdndua  vas  opposed  by  Croius,  SabnaiduM^  and  oUiers. 

Saimani  Liber  de  bellenistioa  s.  CommeDtarios  controversiam  de  lingua 
bellenist.  deeidens  L.  B.  1643. 

Sjutd.  Funus  linguie  hellenisL  s.  eonfutatio  exere.  Heinm, 

Jo,  Crou  sacne  et  bistoriete  in  N.  T.  observatbnes,  Genevte,  1645. 

Mattfud  CotterU  de  HeUenistis  et  lingiua  beUen.  Exercitationes  secunda- 
ris,  1646. 

The  controversy,  which  formerly  excited  so  much  at- 
tention, on  the  style  of  the  N.  T.,  whether  it  was  pure 
Greek,  or  Hebraic,  or  mixed,  has  sunk  to  rest,  yet  it  is 
important,  as  a  matter  of  history,  to  know  what  has  been 
written  on  the  subject 

There  h|Lve  been  two  collections  of  the  works  upon  this 
point. 
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Diflsertationan  PhSologico-theol.  de  stilo  N«  T.  syntagma  a  Jac.  Rheti- 
fcrdUi  coUeeUim  addha  i|>sia8  diss,  de  seculo  futuro.  Leoy.  1701. 

Syntagnia  diss,  de  stilo  N.  T«  grseco  quas  coUegit  TVzco  Haj^  van  den 
Humeri,  Amst  1703. 

a.  The  principal  defenders  of  the  purity  of  the  N.  T. 
style  after  Hen.  Stephans  and  others,  are 

SebastL  Pfc  hemi  diatr.  de  Ibgue  gr.  K.  T.  parhate  Amst  1633. 
Balth,  SMbergii  Liber  de  solcBeiBmia  et  barbarismia  grvcte  N.  T.  dioti- 
ani  lalso  tributis,  V  it  1681--a5. 

JUackrvaJPt  Saered  Glassies,  Lond.  1731. 

Chr.  &  Gtorgii  Yindieiaruiii  N.  T.  ab  Ebraismis  Libri  III.  L.  1739. 

b.  The  writers  who  took  a  middle  course. 

T&o.  CkUakeri  Diss,  de  noTi  iostrumenti  stjlo,  contra  Pfochemi  diatri 
ben,  Load.  1648,  and  in  bis  Opp.  Criticis. 

Jo.  OkarH  Liber  de  stilo  N.  T.,  1721. 

Jo.  Mew,  Mtchaelit  d.  detextu  N.  T.  gneco  Hal.  1707  (cf.  ejusdem  diss. 
de  nsu  LXX.  interpretwn  in  N.  T.  Hal.  1715.)    . 

c.  Those  w4io  contend  that  the  whole  style  of  the  N. 
T,  is  Hebraic. 

Jo.  VorHii  Commentarius  de  Hebraistnis  N.  T.  eoravit  J.  P,  Fi^chenu, 
U  1778. 

Jo.  Leuodenu  de  dialectis  N.  T.  singulatim  de  ejus  Hebraismis  libellnt 
wngwlaris,  iterum  editus  tiJ.F.  FUchero.  Accednnt  Vorstn  Ck>minentarii  de 
Adagiis  N.  T.  Hebraida,  L.  179S. 

Sam.  Werenfeim  diss,  de  stilo  Scriptorom  N.  T.  Basil,  1698. 

MoTUS  in  his  Hermeneutics,  reviews  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  of  this  question.     Add  Seller  Hermen.  p.  309* 

In  the  N.  T.  therefore,  are  to  be  found  ;  what  the 
Greeks  would  call  Barbarisms  ;  and  in  particular,  He- 
braisms, Syriisms,  Rabbinisms,  and  modes  of  expression 
nearly  allied  to  those  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Ara- 
bic and  Persian  languages,  also  Solecisms  and  Latinisms. 

4 

J.  £.  Kappu  d.  de  N.  T.  gr*cci  Latinismis  merito  et  falso  snspectis  li. 
1726. 

^Chr.  8ig.  Georgii  d.  de  Latinismis  gpnece  N.  T.  dictionl  immerito  adfio* 
tis,  Vit.1731. 

Sig:  Fr.  Dr^g  Yindicis  d.  de  N.  T.  grseci  Latinismis  merito  et  falso 
anspectia,  L.  1733. 


^ 
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Those  words  and  phrases  which  are  pecoUar  to  the  N. 
T.  lanp^uage^  as  to  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used,  are 
not  altogether  new,  but  were  derived  from  the  Sacred  Pro- 
phets, from  the  usage  of  the  Jews  in  general,  or  of  those 
of  their  number^  who  had  particularly  philosophized  on  the 
subject  of  religion. 

On  the  language  of  the  N.  T.,  consult  Michadis  In- 
troduction I.  p.  101 — ^223.  Haenlein  I.  p.  376.  Mams 
Herm.  I.  p»  195. 

V.  The  several  books  of  the  N.  T,  were  origi- 
nally edited  by  their  authors  separately,  as  occasion 
offered,  and  sent  to  one  or  more  Christian  congrega- 
tions. From  these  they  were  gradually  disseminat- 
ed ;  and  as  many  spurious  writings,  claiming  Divine 
authority,  were  circulated,  all  were  diligently  ex- 
amined, the  spurious  rejected,  the  genuine  approved 
and  collected  into  one  volume,  which  was  probably 
not  completed  before  the  fourth  century.  It  cannot 
now  be  fully  determined,  when  or  by  whom  this  was 
done,  nor  what  were  the  grounds  of  decision  in  eve- 
ry case;  nor  why,  those,  which  were  for  sometime 
questioned,  were  received  into  the  canon ;  yet  the 
autiienticity  and  integrity  of  the  whole  volume  and 
of  its  several  parts,  can  be  satisfactorily  determined ; 
and  hence  also  the  confidence  and  authority  due  to 
these  records. 

The  origin  of  the  several  books  and  of  the  Gospels,  will 
be  considered  in  its  proper  place.  There  seems  at  first  to 
have  been  smaller  collections  made,  which  did  not  always 
contain  all  the  books  of  the  same  class,  nor  of  the  same  au- 
thor :  perhaps  these  collections  were  sometimes  more,  and 
sometimes  less  extensive,  until  at  last,  all  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings were  gathered  into  one  Volume. 
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On  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T.     The  Canon  of  Eusebiu^. 
The  books  were  divided  into  hiMkeyk^Of  wtTikByo^e^o^  and 

J.  E.  O,  Schmidt  ueber  den  Canon  des  Eutebhu,  .Henke  Magazin  T. 
V.P.ffl. 

C.  C.  Flatt  ueber  den  Canon  des  Eusebius,  in  Flatt  Magazin  f.  die 

Dogm-T.  ym. 

This  subject  was  still  more  fully  discussed  by  Oeder 
and  Semler.     Walch  Neueste  Religionsgeschichte,  T.  VII. 

Bekuchhmff  des  Joed,  und  ehr.  Bibelkanons,  vol.  I.  Hal.  1793. 

Chr.  iPV*.  Web€r  Beytraege  zur  Geseb.  des  neotett  Kanoos.  Taeb.  1791. 

On  the  ancient  canons. — See 

Sekroeckk.  Kgesch^  IX.  Wagner  Einl.  in  die  beiL  Bueeher,  and  Mtm^ 
wchtT  Handbaeb  der  chrisd.  Dogmengeacb.  I. 

Causes  of  diversity  in  the  canons  of  different  churches. 
The  reasons,  upon  which  the  decisions  respecting  the  ca- 
nonical authority  of  the  several  books  rested,  were  not 
always  the  same,  nor  always  equally  important  AuguS" 
tin.  de  doctr.  chr.  II,  8.  Junll.  de  part  leg.  div.  The 
authority  of  the  church,  after  the  seventh  century  inter- 
posed on  this  subject  The  same  canonical  authority 
was  always  attributed  to  all  the  sacred  books. 

Authenticity  refers,  both  to  the  age  of  the  Sacred 
Writings,  and  to  the  authors  to  whom  they  were  attribu- 
ted. The  arguments  upon  which  this  point  is  decided,  are, 
Ist  Internal,  derived  from  the  sentiments,  the  style,  and 
the  nature  of  the  subject.  3d.  External,  the  testimony  of 
christian  writers,  of  heretics,  of  profane  authors,  and  the 
comparison  of  the  apocryphal  with  the  genuine  books. 
3d.  Mixed,  the  agreement  of  the  general  subject,  and  of 
the  several  parts,  with  the  history  of  the  times  and  of  the 
authors.     4th.  The  weakness  of  opposing  arguments. 

MichadU  L  p.  4.    Jffmnlan  I.  p.  39. 

Lardner'scredSbUitj  of  tbe  Gospel  History,  and  his  Jewiah  and  Heathen 
teitiiiuinies  to  tbe  tniUl  of  the  christian  religion. 
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AniAtthriklie  UntcraaehaDgen  der  Grueode  fiier  dk  Aeththeit  and 
Glanbwuerdigkek  der  •ehriiU.  Urkanden  dei  Chritteiithaini  too  Joh.  JPr. 
Xleuker, 

Paletf*9  Evideneet.    PaleyU  Hon  PmuliMB. 

Jmee  New  Method  of  lettling  the  Canonieal  authority  of  the  N.  T. 

On  the  causes^  multitude,  and  nature  of  the  apocryphal 
l^oksy  see 

Kleuber  ueber  die  Apokiyphen  des  N.  T.  Hamb.  1798.  It  is  the  fifth 
ptK  of  the  work  just  quoted. 

The  Integrity  of  the  N.  T.  consists  in  this,  that  no 
book  anciently  included  in  the  canon,  has  been  lost,  and 
that  none  has  been  improperly  added.  And  again,  that 
no  book  has  been  so  corrupted  by  interpolation  or  other- 
wise, either  through  carelessness  or  design,  but  that  the 
genuine  reading  may  be  probably  restored,  and  the  true 
sense  of  the  authors  in  doctrine,  precept,  and  fact,  be  dis- 
covered. Integrity  has  been  divided  into  critical  and 
doctrinal.    Haenlein,  I.  p.  261.     Ernest i  Inst,  int  N.  T. 

Some  have  conjectured,  that  certain  epistles  and  other 
writings  of  the  divine  authors,  have  not  been  preserved, 
and  that  some  passages  have  been  interpolated,  but  this 
does  not  affect  the  doctrinal  integrity  of  the  N.  T. 

Many  unfounded  opinions  have  been  advanced  on  the 
designed  corruptions,  and  improper  emendations  of  the 
N.  T. 

Pet,  We9»eUfig  diair.  de  JudBonim  archoDtibas  et  diss,  de  Evangeliis  jas- 
n  Anattasii  imp.  emendatis  1738. 

Barlh.  €ferm&n  de  vett  heretieis  eccleti.  codd.  eorraptoribus.  libri  L 
1718. 

BenUeyU  PhSieleutheri  Lipsiensis  Remains  on  a  late  discourse  on  Free- 
thinking,  Cambr.  1785. 

Since  the  time  of  Sentlej/y  there  has  been  much  diver- 
sity of  opinion,  on  the  origin,  number,  use  and  importance 
of  the  various  readings  of  the   N.  T." 

J:  Sauberti  Epierisis  de  origine  aactoritate  et  usn  van*.  N.  T.  leotionum 
gnDcamm  in  genere,  prefixed  to  his  Tirioas  readings  apon  Matthew. 
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^d,  Reckenbergr  d.  de  TUMiitibni  g^  V.  T.  leetioiubui  in  ejus  £zeroitt 

N.  T.bisLeoeLetlitt 

X.  L.  Fretf  Comm.  de  variis  leett  N.  T.  Bas.  1713. 

ChnH.  Ludeii  d-  de  eausu  ▼amot  leeUonum  SS.  1750. 

•All.  Dnesaemi  dmna  auetorites  Codieis  N.  T.  TJodiAata  a  ttrepitn  vari- 
ant, lectt  Groen.  1733. 

Add,  JI£chafU9  Introdaction.    Hxtddn  T.  L 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  the 
number  of  various  readings  was  very  considerable. — See 

Grietbach^  Ooum  in  hist  text.  epp.  PaoU.  p.  74. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  these  discrepancies,  makes  no 
alteration  in  the  sense. 

The  credibility  of  the  Sacred  Writers,  relates  both  to 
their  narrations  and  instructions.  The  arguments  upon 
this  subject  are  exhibited  by  the  defenders  of  Christianity 
and  the  scriptures. 

VI.  The  scrupulous  care  taken  of  the  Sacred 
Writings,  and  the  custom  of  using  them  constantly 
in  the  church,  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  they 
have  been  preserved  from  any  serious  alterationsi 
yet  they  could  not  be  entirely  defended  from  the 
fate  of  all  other  ancient  writings.  The  autographs 
appear  to  have  perished  early,  and  the  copies  which 
were  taken,  became  more  or  less  subject  to  those 
errors,  which  arise  from  the  mistakes  of  transcribers, 
the  false  corrections  of  commentators  ^  and  critics, 
from  marginal  notes,  and  from  other  sources. 
These  errors  may  have  been  extensively  propagated, 
and  in  some  instances  they  may  have  had  an  origin 
anterior  to  any  MS.  or  means  of  correcting  the  text 
now  extant. 

Jo.  Frickii  Comm.  de  cura  reteris  eocl.  eiroa  canonem  S.  Soripturse^ 
UlmK  17S8. 
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Eb,  Bmr,  Dan.  Sfteh  ConinL  hiitoritft  erit  de  libronimN.T, 
l»nBmiaM  eit  disa.  de  eon  Tet.  eoeL  eirea  libros  N.  T^  FvBueaf.  1755. 


On  the  ecelesiastical  use  of  the  N.  T.  during  the  first 
centuries,  consult 

Muentcher.  Handbneh  der  Chr.  DogmengeMli.  L  p.  Sli: 

Various  descriptions  of  the  N.  T.  books  were  in  use 
among  the  churches.  'AvayvdKffAaro,  'ava^dj^sa^,  Lectiones, 
Erangeliaria,  Praxapostoli,  Lectionariay.Pericopae,  &c. 

Tetnitam  eeel.  stidmb  Cpolit  m  TkletnT'ETUigeliwium  Bibl.  dneit  Stzo- 
Gothani  nane  primum  totom    <didH  C.  F.  .MoMAci  1791. 

Kalendarium  E^lesks  OpoUt  e  BibL  Rom.  Albanomm  eon  St  Ant. 
MorctMy  Rom.  17^. 

/.  K.  Thumieri  Sebedkima  de  orig:iae  et  digmtate  perieopnniiB  qfB»  Etmh 
felia  et  epiitol»  Tulgo  Toeantv,  Jeii»  1716^ 

The  Sacred  Writers  appear  to  have  written  in  a  con- 
tinued series  without  leaving  any  intervals.  After  some 
ages  TirXoi  (sections)  Ke9aXaja  (chapters)  Srixoi,  Vt^^uura 
vrere  introduced.  There  is,  however,  great  diversity  in 
the  difierent  MSS.  in  marking  them. 

Our  distinctions  iiito  chapters  and  verses,  are  of  much 
more  recent  origin.  Some  have  considered  Hugo  de  S. 
CarOf  of  the  Xlllth  century,  as  the  author  of  our  present 
chapters  }  others,  Stephan  Langtoriy  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury^ of  the  same  century;  and  others  Arlotty  President 
of  the  Franciscan  order.  The  inventor  of  the  verses,  was 
Roh.  StephanSj  in  1551.  The  invention  was  made  du- 
ring a  journey. 

JoacK,  Kliepp€rbein  d.  de  diatmetioiie  N.  T.  in  capita  et  Teriiealoft,  YiU 
1688.  4. 

Chr.  FritL  SStmeri  d,  de  diitinetioiuiNU  teztos  Ni  Ti  iftoapita^  remtn-' 
loB,  punota,.  commata  et  eola  L.  1694.  4. 

Concerning  the  accents,  breathings,  and  the  iota  sub- 
scriptum,  there  has  been  great  dispute.  The  ancient  and 
modern  character  and  use  is  to  be  distinguished.^— Consult 
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fiBoum  Aneed.  Gr.  L  p.  104. 
fUcher  Spec  anim.  md  VoeUer.  L  p.  250. 
MkhaeiUvA  Haerdehu 

&  6.  Major  d.  dc  iotoram  labMriptione  smpeetft  eoramque  prcsertim 
ex  mmuB  perpetoo  ezilk).  KJL  1688. 

The  present  puoctuatioDy  which  is  frequently  errone- 
oQSy  could  not  be  of  the  Apostolic  age. 

Geo.  Frid.  XoffoOu  diss,  de  ooetoritote  et  sntiqiiitate  interptinctioius  in 
K.T.  1734.  4. 

/.  C  Eerzog'  Comm.  de  mterpanotkmuin  poiitii,  pnesertim  in  ep.  ad  Ro- 
fiuuMM  L.  1707. 

•fitf.  3i$ch9jfds  de  interptmetionibm  N.  T.  Jene  1708.  Ai 

But  few  of  the  Sacred  Writings  were  uliwypcupa. 

FertL  StOKh  Traetatat  de  epiBtolit  apostolonun  idiographis  1751. 

/  J5L  T,  Walch  £p.  de  apostolorum  Uteris  antfaenticis  a  TeitulUano  com-' 


T%e  Autographs  early  perished.  Probable  causes  of  this^ 

QfieMbach  Hist  textns  epp.  Paulinanimy  Jen.  1777. 

Perhaps  many  copies  of  some  of  the  Sacred  Writings^ 
were  immediately  published.  Thence,  while  the  authors 
were  yet  living,  and  sometimes  by  their  command,  many 
copies  were  written,  that  they  might  be  sent  to  various  con-* 
gregations.  Thus  both  private  and  public  collections  were 
gradually  formed. 

Even  in  these  first  copies,  mistakes  may  have  been  made, 
bjr  transcribers,  or  something  added  by  commentators  or 
readers,  with  a  view  of  explaining  the  phraseology,  aug- 
menting the  narration,  or  illustrating  the  style ;  yet  it  may 
be  supposed,  that  greater  care  would  be  bestowed  on  these 
than  upon  any  other  books. — Consult 

Eaenlan  II.  1.  p.  17.  et  de  variis  leotionibus  earamque  elasubus. 

It  was  the  conjecture  of  </.  2>.  Michaelis^  that  all  our 
Sacred  books  were  derived  from  one  common  source. — See^ 

Orient,  nnd  exeg.  Bibl.  XXI.  159. 
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VII.  There  are  two  opinions  of  modem  critics, 
as  to  the  proper  method  of  examining  the  ancient 
M SS.  and  forming  a  correct  opinion  with  regard  to 
their  excellence  and  authority.  Some  suppose  that 
those  MSS.  are  of  most  consequence,  which  are  not 
only  recommended  by  their  antiquity,  but  which  ex- 
hibit the  text  of  the  New  Testament  without  any 
scholia,  or  any  signs  of  alterations  made  from  ver- 
sions, commentaries,  or  the  conjectures  of  learned 
men.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  as  it  was  early 
provided,  that  the  churches  of  the  larger  provinces, 
should  use  the  same  sacred  books,  that  critical  re- 
censions or  editions  were  made,  from  which  the  Co- 
dices of  those  regions  were  transcribed  ;  and  there- 
fore, that  the  value  of  the  readings  of  these  Codices  is 
to  be  estimated,  not  from  the  number  and  age  of  indi- 
vidual Manuscripts,  but  from  the  antiquity  and  con- 
sent of  these  different  editions. 

MSS.  v^ere  of  parchment,  silk,  or  paper  ;  they  difier 
also  ia  their  form  and  condition ;  some  are  written  in  ca- 
pital or  uncial  letters  ;  others,  in  smaller  characters  ;  some 
are  rescript],  written  over  other  works ;  some  are  correct- 
ed ;  some  were  designed  for  private  use,  others  for  the 
churches;  some  were  negligently,  and  others  accurately 
written.  Some  later  MSS.  are  eclectici  or  critical^  some 
are  transcripts  of  other  MSS.  still  extant,  or  of  printed 
editions ;  some  contain  the  whole  N.  T.,  others  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  the  several  books,  and  others  are  merely 
fragments.  Some  have  latin  translations,  (codices  bilin- 
gues)  or  scholia,  or  commentaries,  annexed. 

On  the  codices  which  were  formerly  called  latinizing^ 
see, 

Grietbach  Sjrrabb.  oritt.  I.  p.  CX.  MichaeGt  IntrodueUon. 


i 
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On  determining  the  age  of  MSS.y  consult, 

Gcttereri  Comm.  de  methodo  ctatis  codd.  MSS.  definiende,  in  Com- 
neott.  Soe.  Goett.  Vol.  twl 

The  authors  who  have  attended  with  care  to  Ihe  judg- 
ment, to  be  formed  of  MSS.,  are  Mattliaei^  •/?.  Bengelf 
in  Introd.  in  crisin  N,  T-,  SemleVj  Vorbcr.  zurTheol. 
Hermen.  IV.,  and  Griesbach. 

Distinction  of  MSS.  into  recensions^  editions^  or  fa- 
milies. 

Griesbachj  originally  made  but  two  recensions,  the 
Alexandrian  or  eastern,  the  Western  or  latin  ;  to  these  he 
afterwards  added  the  Byzantine.  Michaelis  added  the 
Edessene  ;  others  a  mixed  edition,  cf.  Haenlein^  I.  90, 
Amman  ad  Erntsti  Inst.  p.  169. 

Some  of  the  MSS.  have  been  entirely,  others  but  par^ 
tially  collated. 

The  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.  remarkable  for  their  age  or  ex^ 
cellence,  have  been  described  by 

SUK  Simon  diss,  erit  lar  les  prmeipanz  Aetet  Manuwrits  ete.  at  the 
end  of  his  work,  Histoire  erit.,  referred  to  above. 

JIBchaefU  in  his  Introduetioii  translated  by  Jlianh. 

S/tealdn  Handbaeh  11. 

Gries^uch  Prolegg.  ad  N.  T.  and  in  his  Symbol.  Crit  and  by  Mili^ 
WeUteniy  MiaUhtd,  AUtTy  Birch,  in  the  prefaces  or  Prolegomena  to  their 
ediuoas  oT  the  N.  T. ,  or  collections  of  various  readings. 


ALPHABETICAL  UST  OF  MANUSCRIPTS  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN 

IHTHERTO  COLLATED. 

I.  Codex  Jllexandrinus.  This  MS.  is  written  in  un« 
cial  letters,  in  four  vols.  fol.  of  which  the  first  three  con-i 
tain  the  O.  T.,  the  fourth  the  whole  of  the  New.  In  the 
opinion  of  fVoide^  this  vol.  was  written  by  two  different 
scribes.  It  is  not  complete,  as  it  begins  with  Matt  XXV. 
6,  and  in  John  there  is  a  chasm  from  Ch.  VI.  50,  to  VIII. 
52.    In  the  opinion  of  Chiesbach  it  sometimes  agrees  with 
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the  Alexandrian^  sometimes  with  the  Western  recension, 
and  at  others  differs  from  both. — See 

NoTum  TeiL  GnBeum  e  eod.  MS.  Aleuuidrmo  qai  l^«Mii«i  in  BibI, 
Mm.  Brituin.  MlaervBtur  deieriptam  a  Cor.  Oodofr.  fVaide^  Load.  1786,  f> 

II.  •dmandi  codex,  was  known  to  Eraamtis.  Little 
concerning  this  MS.  has  been  made  public. 

III.  •/^nj'e/ict  codices,  in  the  library  of  the  Augustinian 
monks  at  Rome.  They  are  two  in  number,  and  have  beeo 
partially  collated  by  Birch. 

IV .  *Sskewiani,  formerly  the  prcfperty  of  «4n/.  Jlskew^ 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  There  are  several  MSS.  be* 
longing  to  this  collection,  but  they  have  not  been  accurately 
collated. 

y.  Jiugiensisy  formerly  belonging  to  Bentley,  now 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  It  contains 
the  Epistle  of  Paul,  mutilated.  The  Greek  is  written  in 
uncial  letters,  the  Latin  version,  which  attends  it,  in  small 
letters. 

VI.  Jitigustani  codices.  They  are  twelve  in  num- 
ber. The  best  account  of  them  is  given  by  C  F,  Mat" 
thaei. 

VII.  Banduriif  is  a  fragment  in  uncial  letters  Contain* 
ing  the  history  of  the  Publican  and  Pharisee. 

VIII.  Codices  Barberiniij  in  the  librarj^  founded  by 
Cardinal  ^arAertnu^,  in  the  17th  century.  Of  these  MSS, 
twelve  have  been  examined. 

JX.  B($roccianij  two  ;  now  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
X.  BcmlienseSf  six  ;  one  contains  the  IV  Gospels  in 

uncial  letters,  and  another  the  whole  of  the  N.  T,  (excepts 

ing  the  Apocalypse,)  in  small  letters. 

XL  Basilianij  in  the  library  of  the  Monks  of  St,  Ba« 

sil  at  Rome,  of  these  they  reckon  six.^-4See 

Ms/rUfauemi,  Bibl.  BiblioUiecanim  T.  I. 

XII.  Bodkianiy  twelve;  {MilUi.  Prolegg.  Sect,  14?3^ 
Semler  Herm.  Vorb.  III.  257. 
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XIII.  BoenerianiiSf  now  in  Dresden,  a  Greek  and  La- 
tin MS.  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  (excepting  the  Epistle  to 
the  Heb. )  in  uncial  letters. 

XIV.  BenoniensiSy  in  the  library  of  the  Regular  Can- 
ons, No  640,  containing  all  the  N.  T.  but  the  Apocalypse. 
It  has  been  slightly  examined  by  Birch. 

XV.  Boreeii,  a  MS.  of  the  IV  Gospels  in  uncial  let- 
ters from  Matt  vii.  6.     It  has  been  only  partially  collated. 

XVI.  Borgianif  four,  in  the  Museum  of  Cardinal 
Steph.  Borgia. 

XVII.  Camerarii  codex,  frequently  quoted  by  Came- 
rarius  on  the  Gospels,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  N.  T. 

XVIII.  Cantahrigienses^  ip  number  nine.  The  MS. 
which  by  way  of  eminence  is  called  the  codex  Cantabr/'gi- 
ensisy  formerly  belonged  to  Theod.  Beza.  It  is  written 
in  uncial  letters,  and  contains  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  There 
are  many  chasms  in  it,  some  of  which  have  been  filled  up 
by  a  later  hand.  A  fac  simile  of  this  MS.  was  published  in 
iol.  by  Dr.  Kipling  1793,  to  which  he  prefixed  its  history. 

XIX.  CarpzovianuSf  a  MS.  of  the  12th  century,  con 
taining  the  four  Gospels. 

XX.  Claromontanus^  is  a  greek  and  latin  MS.  of  the 
Epis.  of  St.  Paul,  written  in  uncial  letters,  in  which  the 
beginning  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Rom.  and  the  end  of 
that  to  the  Hebrews  is  wanting.  Griesbach  collated  it 
anew,  and  has  described  it  fully  in  his  Symbb.  Critt.  Tom, 
IL  p.  31,  ss.  He  thinks  that  it  was  written  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury, and  that  it  has  been  corrected  by  five  successive  critics, 
from  the  8th  to  the  Uth  centuries.  Before  these  correct- 
ions it  seems  to  have  differed  very  much  from  the  western 
recension.  It  was  used  by  Beza^  and  is  now  in  the  royal 
library. 

XXI.  Codices  Coislianiy  in  the  library  of  the  Bene- 
dictines of  St  Germain.  They  are  fourteen  in  number.-^ 
See, 

Monfauc.  Bibl.  Coialin.  p.  1.  et  Bibl.  MSS.  T.  II.  p.  1041. 

F 
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XXII.  Colbertinij  twelve.  Theae  were  procured  by 
/.  B.  Colbert  J  and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  royal  li- 
brary. 


BiblioUieoa  Colbertina,  Parii,  1738,  and  MotOfauc.  PalBO^phia,  Gr. 
puiim,  inprimii,  p.  900* 

XXIII.  Cottonianiy  two,  of  which  one  is  a  fragment 
containing  part  of  the  Gospels,  written  in  uncial  letters, 
the  other  is  a  lectionarum. — See, 

Smth  BibliodieGa  CottonmDa,  Ox.  179S. 

XXIV.  Covellianif  five.  Brought  by  D,  Covellj  from 
the  East,  now  deposited  with  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum.  See  Catalogue  of  the  Harleian  MSS« 
Lond.  1759. 

XXV.  Oeo.  Dauzae  Codex,  a  greek  and  latin  MS.  of 
the  IV  Gospels. 

XXVI.  Dresdensesy  four ;  neither  of  them'  anterior  to 
the  13th  century. 

XXVII.  Dtib/inenseSj  four.  One  of  these  is  the  co- 
dex Montforiianus  of  the  16th  century,  containing  the 
whole  of  the  N.  T.  It  was  known  to  Erastntis,  and  is 
famous  as  containing;  I.  John,  5,  7.  The  fourth  is  a  codex 
rescriptus  of  about  the  7th  cent,  containing  most  of  the 
Grospel  of  Matthew  in  uncial  letters. 

XXVIII.  Ebnerianus.  It  contains  the  whole  of  the 
N.  T.  excepting  the  Apocalypse. 

XXIX.  Escurialensesy  twenty — see, 

MoldenkaveruM  ap.  Birohhim  Prolegg.  ad,  ed.  IV.  £▼▼. 

Of  these  twelve,  have  been  more  or  less  carefully  ex- 
amined. 

XXX.  Eubeswaldianus.  A  codex  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels, 

XXXI.  Jac.  Fabru  Greek  MSS.  which  he  sometimes 
quotes  in  his  commentary  on  St.  PauPs  Epistles  j  marked 
by  Qritsbfieh  and  Wtiatein  as  No.  1 3. 
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XXXII.  ^Tuir.  Faeschii.  Two  MSS.  collated  by  Wei- 
9iein. 

XXXIII.  Florentini.  1st  Laurentiani  quoted  by 
Birch  in  his  Prolegomena,  and  by  him  slightly  ^amined  ; 
in  number,  twenty  six.  2d.  A  Greek  codex  from  the  Bib- 
liotheca  eccles.  Aedilium  in  Florence.  3d.  Two  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Mary.  4th»  Three  in  the 
library  Fratrum  Prasdicatorum. 

XXXIV.  Galei  Codex  of  the  four  Gospels,  with  Scho- 
lia. 

XXXV.  Oehlianus  now  Ooettingensis.  A  MS.  of  the 
four  Gospels. 

XXXVI.  GenevenseSf  two — ^see, 

SeneOer  Catalogue  raisooiie  des  msts.  eonaervei  dans  la  Bibl.  publ.  de 
la  Vaie  de  Geneve,  1779. 

XXXVII.  Guelpherbytani  codices,  five»  Of  these 
one  is  a  codex  rescriptus  of  the  6th  cent.,  containing  a 
fragment  of  the  Gospels*  Another  also  of  the  6th  centu- 
ry, contains  part  of  Luke  and  John.     See  on  both, 

Sender  Hermen.  Vorber.  IV. 

XXXVIII.  Cod*  Henr.  Ooogii  containing  the  four 
Gospels. 

XXXIX.  Graevii,  A  codex  of  the  Gospels,  of  the  11  th 
century. 

XL.   Grami.  A  MS.  of  the  Gospels. 

XLI.  Codices  Harldanu  Now  in  the  British  Muse- 
um, vid.  A  catalogue  of  the  Harleian  collection  of  MSS« 
purchased  by  authority  of  Parliament  for  the  use  of  the 
public,  and  preserved  in  the  British  Museum^  Lond»  1759t 
Of  these  nine  are  here  enumerated^  others  having  i)eea 
mentioned  already  in  No.  XXIV,  and  an  other  will  be  men- 
tioned below  under  the  title  Johnson, 

XLII.  Havniensis,  three,  vid.  Codicum  N-  T« 
Gnecorum  qui  Havniee  in  Bibl.  Regia  adservantur  notitid^ 
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adjecta  lectionis  varietate  auctore  C.  G.  Henakr-  Specimen 
I.  Hafn.  1784. 

XLIII.  Huntingdaniamy  two ;  now  in  the  Bodleian 
library — see, 

MiU  and  Grietbach**  Symb.  D. 

XLIV.  JohnsonianuSj  now  Harlei.  5647,  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  It  is  an  elegantly  written  codex  of  the  11th 
century- 
XL  V.  Lambethanus ;  commonly  called  Ephesius, 
because  it  formerly  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  Ephesus  ; 
now  in  the  library  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It 
contains  the  four  Gospels,  and  was  written  about  1160. 

XLVI.  Lavdianiy  five  ;  now  in  the  Bodleian  libra- 
ry, cf.   Catal.  MSS.  Angl.  T.  I.  P.  I. 

XL VI I.  Leicestrensis.  A  codex  written  partly  on 
papQr,  partly  upon  parchment,  of  the  14th  cent,  containing 
the  whole  N.  T. — Several  chasms. 

XLVIII.  San-Magloriamis.  A  codex  of  the  12th 
cent.  ;  containing  the  Gospels,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles. 

LIX.  Manhemiensis.  A  codex  of  the  four  Gospels, 
written  in  uncial  letters. 

L.  Cod.  Atazariniy  of  the  lOth  century. 

LI.  Codices  Meadii,  now  in  the  Brit  Museum.  Two 
of  them  have  been  mentioned  in  No.  IV.  ;  the  third  is  an 
Evangelistarium. 

LII.  Medictij  four ;   partly  examined  by  fFeistein. 

LIII.  Missyani  codices,  three  lectionaria. 

LIV.  Molshexmensis,  containing  the  Gospels,  Acts, 
and  f'pistles 

LV.  Mosquenses  Codices,  thirty-three — see, 

MaUfuu  prafT  ad  Eph,  ad  Cor.  tabulam  duplicis  dmsionis  codd.  EvangeL 
in  cUsses,  premiBaam  Ev.  MaUhtri,  inprimijqtfe  pnc£  Eph.  C»tWk.  et  pneC 
Ev.  MarcL 

LVI.  Neapolitanus  Regius,    embraces  the  Acts,  the 
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Epistles,   and  some  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse.     It  was 

written  in  the  11th  cent. 

LVII.    OxonienseSj    thirteen — see,    MilVs  Prolego- 
mena. 

LVIII.  PalatinO'Bavarici.   Here  should  be  mention-  ^ 

ed  particularly  the  codex  Ingoistadiensis,  which  contains 
the  Gospels  in  uncial  letters,  with  an  extended  commenta* 
ry  written  in  smaller  letters* 

LIX.  Cod.  Cardin.  Dom.  Passioneij  containing  thcr 
Acts  and  Epistles,  in  large  letters,  written  in  the  7th  or 
8th  cent. 

LX.   Parisiniy  formerly  Regii — see, 

Catal.  MSS.  Bi1>l.  Reg.  T.  II.  p.  IS. 

One  of  these.  No.  9,  is  called  the  codex  JSphremiy  be' 
cause  the  works  of  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  are  written  over  the 
Greek  Bible  ;  parts  of  which  are  still  legible — see, 

Grietbach  Sjmb.  Crit 

No.  62,  is  in  uncial  letters,  and  belongs  to  the  9th  cent/ 
No.  48,  containing  the  Gospels  in  uncial  letters,  written 
in  the  10th  cent  There  diae  thirty  enumerated  under  thi» 
head,  besides  those  already  mentioned. 

LXI.  Perronianus,  A  codex  of  the  10th  cent  con- 
taining the  four  Gospels. 

LXII.  Peiaviani,  three. 

LXIII.  PosoniensiSj  contains  the  four  Gospels^ 

LXrV.  Seuchlinu  A  codex  of  the  Apocalypse  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,   used  by  Erasmus  in  his  first  edition^ 

LXV.  Rhodiensis.  A  codex  containing  the  Epistles^ 
It  was  used  by  the  editors  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott^ 

LX  VI.   RuigersiL  A  codex  of  the  four  Gospels. 

LXV II.  Seidelianus.  A  MS.  brought  from  the  East,  hy 
A.  E.  Seidel. 

LXYIII.  Seldenianiy  three,  in  the  Bodleian  librae 
rjr,  besides  two  Evangelistaria,  collated  by  MilL 
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LXIX*  Stephani  codices,  fifteen ;  used "  by  Sob. 
Stephens  for  his  edition  of  1550.  Whether  these  MSS. 
are  now  extant,  is  disputed-«-see, 

TravU^  LeUers  to  Gibon.  Por9on*a  Letters  to  Tmfis.   Marsh's  Letters 
to  Travis,  Appen.  N.  I.  and  Grietbach.   Prolegomena    ad  N.  T. 

LXX.  Siculi  codices,  four  ;  examined  by  Birch* 

LXXI.  Tigurinv>8.  A  codex  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul^ 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  fVetsteiriy  is  a  transcript  of  the 
first  edition  of  Erasmus j  taken  by  U.  ZwinglitiSj  in  1516. 

LXXII.  Tubingensis,  Is  a  fragment  containing  Joh. 
ty  38 — 50,  in  the  large  characters. 

LXXIII.    Uffenbachianii  four--«ee, 

/.  H.  Man  Bibliotheca  Uffenbachkna  Mata.  Hal.  1720. 

LXXIV.  Upsaliensis.  A  MS.  containing  the  Acts 
and  the  Epistles. 

LXXV.  Laur.  Vallae  codices.  This  author,  in  his 
annotations  on  Matthew,  quotes  three,  and  upon  John,  se- 
ven greek  MSS.  Some  of  these,  however,  may  have  been 
since  examined  by  other  critics.  Their  various  readings, 
as  exhibited  by  ErasmuSy  do  not  appear  to  be  important. 

LXXVI.  Vaticanu  In  the  Vatican,  properly  so  cal- 
led, twenty-six.  Of  these,  one  is  called  the  codex  VatU 
tonus  by  way  of  eminence.  It  contains  the  Old  and 
New  Test  in  uncial  letters.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
is  in  value,  the  rival  of  the  codex  Alexandrinus.  2.  Pa- 
latino^  VaticanL  Given  by  Maximilian  Elect,  of  Bava- 
ria, under  Urban  VIII.  to  the  Vatican  library*  Of  these 
Ihere  are  eight,  containing  more  or  less  of  the  N.  T. 
S.  Mexandrino-Vaticaniy  six,  added  by  Jllexander 
VlII.  4.  Urbino-Vaticaniy  two.  5.  Pio-Vaticanii 
two,  added  by  Pius  II.  6.  Bibl.  S.  Mariae^  four* 
7.  In  the  library  of  Card,  de  Zalada  is  a  MS.  of  11th 
cent  beautifully  written,  containing  the  four  Gospels. 

LXXVII.    Venetij  nineteen.     See, 

MoTUfauctnu  Bibl.  MSS.  T.  I.    Brch  ProL  ad  Err.     Jac.  MerelfiuM 
Bibl.  MSS.  gr.  et  lat  Van.  T.  I. 
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LXXVni.  Cod,    Figeriij  of  the  9th  or  10th  cent. 
coDtaiaiiisc  the  four  Gospels,  examined  by  Bogotius. 
LXXIX.    findobonenses,  twenty-five.     See, 

M.  7\v9chorw,  Tentam.  deaeript  oodd.  vett  aliqaot  Gr.  N.  T.  MSS.  qui 
m  hM.  Cks.  Yindob.  assenrantar,  etc  Havn.  1773. 

LXXX.  fVestmonasteriensiSj  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  ;  it 
contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles. 

LXXXI.  Winchelseanus.  A  codex  of  the  10th  cent 
containing  the  four  Gospels. 

LXXXII.  fVoIJianiy  three,  two  of  which  were  brought 
fi'om  the  East 

LXXXIU.  Ztttaviensis.  A  codex  containing  the  his* 
torical  books  of  the  0.  T.  and  all  the  writings  of  the  New. 

The  number  of  MSS.,  therefore,  which  have  beencol<» 
lated,  is  394.  Of  these  thirty*three  are  in  uncial  letters. 
Eighteen  contain  the  whole  N.  T.  Twenty-seven  all  the 
N.  T.  with  the  exception  of  the  Apocalypse,  Twelve 
contain  ail  the  books  excepting  the  Gospels.  The  Acts 
and  Epistles  are  found  in  thirty-five.  The  Acts  and  Ca- 
tholic Epistles  in  six.  The  Acts  and  Epistles  of  Paul  in 
five.  The  Epistles  in  three.  Two  hundred  and  three 
contain  the  Gospels  alone.  The  Acts  are  found  separate- 
ly in  one.  Twenty-six  contain  the  whole  or  greater  part 
of  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  But  few  MSS.  contain  the  Apoc- 
alypse, in  connection  with  other  books,  and  still  fewer  con- 
tain it  alone,  as  this  book  was  seldom  read  in  the  churches. 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  codices,  which  are  of 
some  importance,  which  contain  selections  from  the  vari« 
ous  books  of  the  N.  T, 

VIII.  In  order  to  forna  a  correct  opinion,  respect- 
ing the  character  and  state  of  the  text  of  the  N.  T., 
we  must  not  onlv  consult  the  MSS.  which  are  now 
extant,  but  also  attend  to  the  ancient  versions,  which 
are  not  of  less  importance,  in  reference  to  the  criti-' 
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cism,  than  they  are  to  the  interpretation,  of  the  Sa- 
cred Volume.  The  only  other  source  of  information 
upon  this  subject  is,  the  quotations  from  the  N.  T., 
to  be  found  in  the  early  writers. 

On  the  versions,  consult  Michctelis  and  Haenlein,  so 
often  referred  to — also, 


FahricU  Bibliotheca,  Gr.  IV. 

Le  Jjmg  BibL  Sacra,  edited  by  MatcK  P.  IL  V.  I. 

Jio9enmueller  Handbueh  lU. 

JHch.  Simon  Histoire  crit  de  les  Teraions  N.  T. 

These  versions  are, 

I.   The  oriental. 

1st.  The  Syraic.  a.  The  old  version  is  called  simple 
(Peschito).  The  best  edition  is  by  Schaaf,  1717.  On  this 
important  version,  see, 

P,  X  BrWM  BemerkuDgen  fiber  einige  der  Tomehmsten  Auagaben  der 
Syr.  Ueb.  des  N.  T.  &c,  in  Repert  ftir  Bibl.  u.  Morg.  Liu. 

J.  D.  Micha^u  curse  in  ▼ersionem  Syr.  Actuum  App.  Uotu  1755. 

b.  The  more  modern  Syriac  version  is  called  PAi/oarem- 
Qfiy  from  PhUoxenuSy  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  from  A.  D. 
488  to  518,  who  had  this  version  made  by  Poly  carp  ^  his 
Rural  Bishop,  A.  D.  508. 

Sacrorum  ETangeliorum  yertio  SyriacalPhiloxeniana  none  primom  edita 
pum  interpret  et  annoUtt  Joseph  White,  Ox.  1778. 

c.  A  third  Syriac  version  is  the  Jerusalem,  called  by 
others,  the  Syro-Assyrian. 

N.  T.  Tersiones  SyriacK,  Simplex,  Philoxeniana,  et  Hieorosolymitana^ 
denuo  examinatB,  a/ac.  O,  C.  Adier  TIafn.  1789. 

Ghc,  Ridley  diss,  de  Syriacarum  N.  T«  versionum  indole  etusu,  1761. 
O.  C  Storf*  obsen-ationes  super  N.T.  Teraionibus  Syriacis.  Stuttg.  1772, 8. 

2nd.  The  Egyptian  versions — the  Coptic  and  Sahidic. 

Novum  Test,  ^gypticum,  vulgo  Coptieum,  ex  MSS.  Bodlei  deaeripsit,^ 
cum  Yaticc.  et  Pariss.  oontulit,  et  in  LaL  Sermonem  convertit  Dao,  Wi(r 
fdnt.  Ox,  1716. 
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J\id,  Muenier  Comm.  de  indok  TeniowB  N.  T.  Sahidiee. 
JEUhham  BibL  der  b.  Utt.  IV. 

3d.  Arabic  versions.  Some  of  these  were  made  from  the 
Greek,  others  from  the  Syriac,  Coptic,  and  Latin  versions, 
and  none  of  them  are  very  ancient 

Tho.  Erpemut  mteg;ram  N.  T.  e  eod.  Leid.  Scaligeri,  1616  edidit 
6.  C.  St9rr  diss,  eritiea  de  Evangeliis  Anbfeis  Tub.  1775. 

4.  The  Aethiopic  version,  of  which  FrumentiuSf 
who  founded  the  Christian  Church  in  Aethiopia,  is 
thought   to   be  the  author. 

The  Roman  edition  in  1548  and  49,  and  repeated  in  the 
Lon.  Polyglott 

NoTom  Test  ex  Tersioiie  Aethiop.  interpretit-^z  Aeth.  lingiiui  in  lat« 
translitiim.  a  C.  .^  JBotle. 

5.  The  Arminian.     Translated  by  Miesroby  A,  D.  410. 

^  Yeteris  et  Novi  Test  Tertio  Arm.  1666. 

6.  Persian.     There  are  two  versions  of  the  Gospels^ 

one  from  the  Syriac,  in  the  Lond.   Polyglott ;  the  other 

edited  by   fFheloc  and  Pierson,  collected  from  various 

MSS. 

II.  Latin  versions. 

1.  Those  before  the  time  of  Jerome. 

Biblknram  SS.  lathnis  verskmes  antique  s.  Vetnsltaliea,  et  oetensqnnqiic 
m  codd.  MSS.  et  antiqoorum  libris  reperiri  potuemnt,  quas  earn  Tulg.  1st.  et 
cQis  texta  gneeo  oompanntor.  Opera  et  studio  D,  Petri  Sabaiier,  Bemis 
1743,  HI.  f.  Evangeliariuin  quadruples  latine  Tersionis  antique  s,  Teterit 
Italiee  nunc  primum  in  lueem  editum  ex  codd.  MSS.  a  Jo9,  Blanckma. 
Rom.  1748.  IL  t 

Several  MSS.  are  extant  which  have  latin  versions  at- 
tached  to  the  Greek  text,  which  differ  from  the  Vulgate. 

2  Versions  of  Jerome,  partly  corrected,  partly  made 
de  novo. 

Hieronyitti  diriiia  Bibliotfaeca  eomplectens  translationes  V.  et  N.  T.  e 
TCtustissimis  Codd.  Vatiee.  Gallioc.  ete.  opera  et  itadio  Monaehonun  ord. 
Bened.  (MarUanmJ  Vw,  lt93,  t 
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3,  The  Vulgate  was  gradually  formed  out  of  those  just 
mentioned.  Ojf  this  there  are  MSS.  extant  of  considera- 
ble antiquity.  Since  the  invention  of  printing,  there  have 
been  numerous  editions  of  the  Vulgate  ;  the  most  important 
are* — ^Complutensis,  1517.  Andr.  Osiandri,  Nor.  1522. 
Rob.  Stephani,  1523  ;  and  frequently  after  this  date.  Joh. 
Benedicti,  Par.  1541.  J.  Clarii,  1542— Lovanensium 
Theoll.  Lon.  1547. 

The  editions  of  Sixtus  V.  and  Clement  VIII.  were 
printed,  the  one,  in  1590,  the  other  in  1593.  As  rivals 
they  gave  rise  to  considerable  controversy. 

TAo.  Jamet  BeUam  Papale,  s.  CoDeordk  diseon  Sixti  V.  et  Clemeotb 
Vni.  eirea  Hieron.  edit.  Lond.  16pO. 

Sixdm  Jhnamm  oensun  vnlg.  lat  Yenbiiis,  Franeqa.  1684.  Ejuadem 
AntibarbaruB  Biblicus,  Amst.  16^. 

X  Fr.  le  Bret  d.  de  usu  versionis  lat  Teteris  ia  ecel.  chr.  occasione  Codd. 
Stnttgardeotium,  Tab.  17  8d. 

III.  Other  Western  versions. 

1.  The  Gothic.  Of  the  four  Gospels,  there  are  two  ve- 
ry ancient  versions,  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  ;  the 
former  was  edited  from  a  MS.  in  silver  letters,  by  Junhis — 
the  latter  was  published  from  MSS.  by  2*Ao.  Mareshallf 
1665. 

Evangelionim  Tcrsio  Goth*  Ulfiln  Qum  pandlelU  Teruooibiis  Sueo-Go- 
tliiea  etc.  Stockh.  IGM. 

Jo,  ab  Ihre  Scripta  vcraionem  Ulphilanam  et  lioguain  Moeao-Gothicam 
illiulrantia — eum  aliia  Scriptis  simflis  argomeQti  edita  ab.^Enf.  Fr,  BueKhmg-. 
Ber.  1778* 

ST.  Anglo-Saxonicse.  Una  edita  est  IV.  £vangg.  versio 
Saxonica  et  Anglica  a  Matth.  Parker ^  1571. 

3.  Slavonic,  made  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  cent,  which 
corrected,  is  used  by  the  Russians. 

J  P.  Kohl  Introductio  in  Historiam  et  rem  littei-ariam  Slavorum  mpri- 
mu  aaoram,  8.  hiatoria  critica  vena.  Slavonkarum  maxime  iiisig^iium— Alt. 
1729. 

4.  The  ancient  German  ;  these,  however,  are  not  from 
the  Greek,  but  from  the  Latin. 
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IX.  Neither  the  first  editors  of  the  N.  T.,  nor 
those  who  immediately  followed  them,  were  able  to 
do  justice,  to  the  important  work  which  they  had 
undertaken.  They  were  destitute  of  many  critical 
helps,  which  later  editors  have  possessed,  and  the 
art  of  criticism  itself,  was,  at  that  period,  not  suffi- 
ciently reduced  to  a  system.  These  advantages  have 
been  embraced  by  learned  men,  and  critical  editions 
of  almost  every  size,  have  been  presented  to  tlie 
public. 

On  the  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  see  Michatlis? 
Introduction.  Le  Long.  Bibliotheca  Sacra  ed.  Masch  I,  p. 
189.  Fabricius  IV,  p.  839.  Griesbach.  Historia  Edd. 
N.  T.  Graeci,  in  Barkey  Mus.  Hag.  II,  II.  493.  Rosen'- 
mueller  Handbuch  I.  278.     Haenlein   Handb.  II,  I.  254. 

On  the  received  text  (formed  from  the  edition  oi  Rob, 
Stephensy  of  Ic550,  and  especially  from  the  Elzevir  edition 
of  1624.)  see  Oriesbach,  Sect.  I.  Prolegg 

I.  Editiones  principes.  Sex  Johannis  capita,  ven.  ap. 
Aid.  1504.  V.  Jidltr  in  Repert  fur  Bibl.  und  Morg.  Litt. 
XVIII.  Kvangelium  Johannis,  Tubingse,  1514. 

Camplutensian  Edition,  printed  in  the  Polyglott  of 
Complutum,  1514  ;  published  1522.  The  MSS.  used  for 
this  edition,  it  is  thought,  were  modem.  A  long  contro- 
versy was  carried  on,  upon  this  point,  principally  between 
Gotze  and  Semlerj  v.  Walther  in  fValch  Neuester  Reli- 
ponsgesch.  IV.  p.  425.  The  text  of  this  edition,  has  been 
followed  by  many  others. 

The  five  editions  of  Erasmus,  with  translations,  a* 
Novum  Instrumentum  omne  diligenter  ab  Erasmo  Roter- 
odamo  recognitum  et  emendatum  non  solum  ad  graecam 
veritatem,  verum  etiam  ad  multonim  utriusque  linguaB  codd. 
fidem,  postremo  ad  probatissimorum  citationem,  emenda- 
tioaem  et  intcrpretationem.    Basilar  in  a^.  Jo.  Frohenii, 
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1516.  b.  His  second  edition  (multo  quam  antehac  diligen- 
tius  recognitum)  was  published  in  1519.  c.  His  third, 
1538.  In  this  edition  he  inserted  the  passage  I.  John,  V, 
7,  upon  the  authority  of  a  British  MS.  d.  His  fourth  ap- 
peared in  1527.  e.  His  fifth  (accuratissima  cura  recogni- 
tum) was  published  with  annotations,  Basil.  1535. 

II.  The  early  editions,  in  which  the  text  of  the  c A*- 
iiones  principes  was  reviewed  upon  the  authority  of  MSS. 

Sim,  Colinaeigr,  Lut  Par.  1538,  8vo.,  see  Grte^- 
bach.  Symb.  crit 

C  Chiillardiae  s.  Jac.  Bogardij  gr.  et  lat.  Par.  1543,  8. 
Those  of  Rob.  Stephens^  three  in  Greek,  1546,  12mo.; 
1549  12mo.;  and  the  splendid  edition  of  1550  in  folio  ; 
■nd  one  in  greek  and  latin,  1551,  Genevs.  ' 

On  the  MSS.  which  Stephens  used — ^see, 

MarthU  additions  to  Michaelif,  and  his  Letters  to  Travis  ap|ieiid.  N.  I. 
Grietdaeh.  Prolegg.  ad  ed.  N.  T. 

The  editions  o(  Bob,  Stephens j  jun.,  Lut  1569,  o{Jo. 
Crispin^  gr.  Genevae,  1553,  8,  and  Henr.  Stephens^  1576, 
followed  with  little  alteration. 

The  editions  of  Theodore  Beza,  with  a  latin  version, 
1565,   1572,   1589,   1598.  f. 

III.  Editions,  which  exhibit  a  text,  formed  from  the 
editions,  which  had  been  previously  published. 

Wecheliaey  Erf.  ad  M.  1597.  f.  1601.  f.  II.  voll.  Elze- 
veriae  1624.  16mo.  1633.  12«  Boccleriae  Argent.  1645. 
1660.  12mo.  Er.  Schmidii  gr.  lat.  Nbg.  1658.  f. 

The  following  critics,  carried  on  the  collection  of  va- 
rious readings,  more  extensively,  and  accurately,  than 
their  predecessors  had  done.  Stephan  Curcellaeus  (ed. 
N.  T.  gr.  Amst  1658.)  Brian  Walton  (in  the  London 
Polyglott,  T.  V.  and  VL  1657.)  Jo.  Fell  {Hovi  Test, 
libri  omnes  accesserunt  parallela  Script  loca  una  cum  varr. 
lectt  ex  plus  100,  MSS.  codd.  et  antt  verss.  coDectas,  Ox. 
1675.  Of  this  edition  there  was  a  splendid  reprint  in  Ox. 
1703.) 
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IV.   Modern  critical  editions. 

Novum  Test  cum  Lectt.  varr.  MSS.  exemplarium, 
versionum,  edd. ,  SS.  PP.  et  Scrr.  eccl.  et  in  easdem  notis, 
Accedunt  loca  Scr.  parallela  etc.  Pra&mittuntur  dissertation 
et  historia  S.  textus  N.  Foederis — studio  et  labore  Jo.  Mil" 
KL  Ox.  ]  707.  f.  Reprinted  with  improvements  and  addi* 
tionsby  Kusier.  Amst.  et  L   1710. 

Dan,  JVhitby  Examen  rariantiuro  LecUonam  Jo.  Millli  in  K.  T.  etc 
Loud.  1720.  f.  rec  Lugd.  B.  1724.  Cph.  Maith,  PfaffU  diss,  critica  de 
genomis  Ubrorum  N.  T.  Lectionibas,  ope  eanonum  quorondam  critt.  in* 
dagandia,  ubi  et  de  Millii  Coilectione  Varr.  N.  T.  L«ett.  modeate  djaseritur. 
AmsL  iroO.  8. 

/.  t^.  Bengelii  Prodromus  N.  T.  Gr»ce  recte  caute- 
qoe  adornandi/ 1725,  adi.  Chrysostomi  LL.  de  Sacerdotio. 
Auctior  Prodromus  1731. 

Novum  Test,  ita  adornatum,  ut  textus  probatarum  edd. 
medullam,  margo.  varr.  lectt.  delectum,  apparatus  sub- 
jonetus  criseos«sacras  compendium  exhibeat^  inserviente  J. 
A.  Bengelioj  Tub.  1734. 

/.  •^.  Bengelii  Defensio  N*  T.  graece.  Tubings  editt« 
L.  B.  1737. 

Eiusd.  Tractatio  de  sinceritate  N.  T.  graeca  tuenda# 
Cum.  adspersis  ab  editore  C,  B,  Micfiaelis  adnotatiuncu- 
lis,  Hal.    1750. 

Apparatus  critici  Secunda  et  auctior  ed.  cur.  Phil.  Dav^ 
Burkii,  1763.  4. 

^Jfa.  Jac.  TVetstenii)  Prolegomena  ad  N.  T.  grsBci 
edit  accuratissimam,  e  vetustissimis  C6dd.  MSS.  denuo 
procurandam,  etc.  Amst  1730.  8.  postea  auctiora  ab  ipso 
edita,  et  Semleri  cura  repetita,  v.  supra,  p.  12. 

Novum  Test,  gra&cum  ed.  receptee  cum  lectt  varr^ 
codd.  MSS.  edd.  aliarum,  versionum  et  patrum  nee  non 
eommentario  pleniore— ^pera  et  st.  Jo.  Jclc.  JVetsteniij 
Tom.  L,  Amst  1751.  f.  T.  II.  1752.  f.  (recus.  Bas.  1775, 
sed  cum  nota  a.  1751«) 
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/.  Ji.  EmewH  Specimen  eastigatifmum  in  WeUtenii  edit.  N.  T.  ib  Opusee. 
phil.  et  crit  p.  3t86.  as, 

Libri  historic!  N.  T,  graece^  Pars  prior  sistens  Synop- 
sin  Evangg.  Matlhaei,  Marci  et  Lucae.  Textum  ad  fidem 
codd»  verss.  et  patrum  eraendavit,  et  lect  var.  adiecit 
Griesbachy  Hal.  1774.  (Eiusd.  ed.  secunda  emend,  et 
auct.  Hal.  179«.  8.)  Pars  posterior,  sistens  Joh.  Ev.  et 
Acta  App.  1775.  8.  Nov.  Test,  graece,  Textum  ad  fid. 
codd. — adjecit  Gritsbach,  vol.  I.  Evangelia  et  Acta  App. 
eomplectens,  HaU  1777.  8.  Vol.  11.  Epistolas  et  Apoca- 
lypsin  eomplectens,  1775.  8.  Novum  Test  graece.  Tex- 
tum— recensuit,  et  lect.  var.  adjecit  J.  J.  Griesbach,  Vol. 
I.  Quatuor  Evangelia  eomplectens.  Editio  secunda  emen- 
datJor  multoque  locupletior,  Hal.  et  Load.  1796.  8.  mai. 

J.  J.  Griesbachii  Curas  in  historiam  textus  graeci  Epp. 
Paull.  Specimen  primum.  Jenae,  1777,  4. 

Symbote  criticae  ad  supplendas  et  corrigendas  VV.  N. 
T.  Lectionum  coUectiones.  Accedit  multorum  N.  T. 
codd.  gr.  descriplio  et  examen.  Tomus  prior.  Hal.  1785. 
8.  Tomus  posterior  1793. 

Commentarius  criticus  in  textum  gr.  N.  T.  partieula  I. 
Jenas  1798.  8.  mai.  (XX.  Capp.  Matthei.) 

Novum  Test.  XII.  Tomis  distinctum,  graece  et  latine. 
Textum  denuo  recensuit,  varr.  lectiones  numquam  antea 
vulgatas  collegit — Scholia  graeca — ^addidit,  animad verss. 
critieas  adjecit  et  edidit  CpA.  Frid.  Matthaeij  Rigae  1788. 
8.  (Singulse  partes  separatim  inde  ab  a.  1782,  prodierant, 
cf.  Eichhom*  Bibl.  II,  p.  305.  ss.)  Novum  Testam.  ad 
Codicem  Vindobon.  graece  expressum.  Varietatem  lect. 
oddidit  TV.  Car.  Mter.  Viennae.,  Vol.  I.  1787;  Vol.  II. 
1786.  8.  cf.  Eichhorn>  I,  1.  II,  p.  102.  ss. 

Quatuor  Evangelia  graece  cum  variantibus  a  textu  lee- 
tionibus  codd.  MSS.  Bibl.  Vat.  Barb.  Laurent.  Vindob. 
Escur.  Havn.  quibus  accedunt  lectiones  verss.  syrarum — 
edidit  ./?nrfr.  fl/rc^,  Havn.  1788,4.  (EichharnUj  lie. 
ss.) 
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Vans  Leotiones  ad  textum  Aott  app.  Epp.  Gathol.  et 
Pauli  e  codd.  gr.  M SS.  Bibl.  Vat  Barber,  ett.  collects^ 
et  editae  ab  •4ndr.  Birch^  Havn.  1798,  8.  (GrUsbach  in 
Neuen  theol.  Tourn.  XIII,  (179.9)  p.  396.  ss.) 

VariaB  Lfectiones  ad  textum  Apocalypseos — coUectae  et 
editaeab  Andr.  Birch,  Havn.  1800,  8. 

Vans  Lectiones  ad  textum  IV.  Evangg. — coIIectsB  et 
editae  ab  ^.  Birchj  H.  1801,  8,  (Gahlef  Journ.  f.  theol. 
LittIIL71.  ss.) 

V.   Smaller  critical  editions^ 

Novum  Tqst  post  priores  Steph.  Curcellaei  turn  et  Ox- 
oniensium  labofes,  quibus  parallela  Scr.  loca  nee  non  varr« 
lectt^-collectae  exhibentur  ;  accedit — crisis  perpetua,  qua 
singulas  varientes — ad  XLIII.  Canones  examinat  G.  D.. 
T.  M.  D.  (Gerk.  van  Mastricht)  Amst  1711.  8. 

The  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  English,  containing 
the  original  text  corrected  from  the  authority  of  the  most 
authentic  MSS.  with  notes  and  various  readings,  Lond^ 
1729.  11,  8.  (auct  A  Mace.)    See, 

Leon.  TiffeUt  examination  of  the  late  X.  T.  Lond.  1732.  8. 

Novum  Test  graecun^  ad  fidem  grsecorum  solum  Codd^ 
MSS.  nunc  primum  expressum.    Accessere  in  altero  Vo*^ 
lumine  emendationes   coniecturales  V  V.    D  D.  undiqu^ 
collectac  Lond.  cura  typis  et  sumt  G.  B.  (Guil*  Bowyevy) 
1763.  II.  8. 

The  New  Testament  collated  with  the  most  approved 
Manuscripts,  with  select  notes  in  English  ;  to  which  ar& 
added  a  Catalogue  of  the  principal  Editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  and  a  list  of  the  most  esteemed  commentators,, 
by  E^  Harwoodj  Lond.  1776.  1784.  11.  8.  min. 

Editiones  Leusdenii  inde  ab  a.  1693.  plures — Retn-^ 
eccii  inde  ab  a  1725.  saepius — Chr>  Schoet genii  L.  1744* 
Vratisl.  1781.  8.  Bengelii  Stullg.  1734.  8.  et  saep.  Ed. 
guintss  (mendis  typogrr.  obsitae)  accedit  Spicilegium  lectt. 
var.  auctore  Em*  Bengelio^  Tub.  1790.  8. 
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Testamentum  D.  N.  J.  C*  novum  in  usum  studios^e 
juventutis  edidit  Laur.  SahL  Havni8B,,1787.  11.  8. 

Novum  Test  graece.  Recognovit  atque  insignioris 
lectt.  varietatis  et  argumentorum  notationes  subiunxit  G. 
C  KnappiuBi  Hal.  1797.  8. 

VI.  Critical  editions,  with  annotations. 

Novum  Test  graece.  Perpetua  annot.  illustratum  a  J, 
B.  Koppe^  Vol.  I.  compl.  Epp.  Pauli  ad  Gal.  Thess.  £ph. 
Gott.  1778.  8.  Second  edition  by  T.  C.  Tychaenj  1791. 
8*  Vol u men  IV.  complectens  £p.  Pauli  ad  Rom.,  Gott. 
1783.  8. 

Volumen  VII.  compl.  Epp.  Pauli  ad  Tim.  Tit.  et  Phi- 
lem.  continuavit  t/.  H.  Heinrichs  Gott  1792.  Volumen 
IX.  compl.  Epp.  Jacob,  et  Petri— continuavit,  Dav*   Jul. 

Pott. 

Volumen  VIII.  compl.  Ep.  Pauli  ad  Ebneos  continuavit. 
J.  H.  Heinrichs*  Vol.  X.  complec.  Apocal.  continuavit, 
J.  H.  Heinrichs* 

Pauli  ad  Gorinthios  Epp.  greece.  Perpetua  annot  illus- 
tratae  a  F.  A.  Gu,  Krause*  Vol.  I.  complec.  Ep.  priorem 
Fr.  f.  adM.  1792. 

Pauli  Ap.  Ep.  ad  Philipp.  gr.  ex.  rec  Griesbach.  an* 
not  perpetua  illustrata  a  M.  «/.  G.  am  Ende,  Vit  1798. 

Epistola  Judse  gr.  Commentario  critico  et  annot  per* 
petua  illustrata  a  H  C  A.  HctenkiUj  Erl.  1799. 

H.E.G.  Paulus^  Philologisch-krit.  und  histor.  Kommen* 
tar^  (iber  das  neue  Test  in  ivelchem  der  griech.  Text  nach 
einer  Recognition  der  varianten  etc.  bearbeitet  ist  Erster 
Theil  der  drei  ersten  Evv.,  erste  Hiilfte,  Liib.  1800.  8. 
Zweiter  Th.  der  drei  ersten  Evangelisten,  zweite  Halfte 
1801.  8      Dritter  Theil,  1802,  8. 

Michaelis  in  his  Introduction,  after  giving  the  charac* 
ter  of  the  various  editions,  which  were  then  published, 
states  the  objects  which  it  is  still  desirable  to  obtain,  in  a 
critical  edition  of  the  N.  T.  See  also,  Haenkin  Hand* 
buch,  II.  292. 
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CRITICAL  LAWS  OP  THE  BOOKS  OP  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

I.  If  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  readings  of  the 
N.  T.  be  understood,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  be- 
sides the  laws,  which  all  interpreters  of  ancient  au- 
thors, ought  to  follow,  in  examining  ancient  docu- 
ments, in  selecting  from  their  various  readings — ^in 
detecting  and  expunging  interpolations,  in  filling  up 
chasms,  and  restoring  depraved  passages — ^there  must 
be  others,  peculiar  to  the  Sacred  Volume. 

J.  H,  ab  ElgwichiyiA%,  de  recentiomm in  Notoid  Poedus eritioe,  V1L  X71U 

J,  C.  Kteimn  Principia  CriticsB  Sacne  N.  T.  Tub.  1746:  4. 

Jo.  Geo*  Richter  Exere.  de  arte  eritiea  Seriptune  interprets,  L.  1750.  4. 

/.  Z.  Frcy  Comm.  de  varr.  leett  N.  Test  Baa.  1713. 

C.  B.  Michaelis  Tractatio  crit  de  var.  lectt  N.  T.  eaute  colligendii  et 
dgodieandis,  in  qao  cum  de  illarum  caasia— 4um  de  cantelis  agitur,  simulqoe 
»  de  eodicibas,  Teraionibus  antiquis  et  Pitribua  partim  eorioia,  paftim  atilia  aC> 
ferantnr,  Hal.  Magd.  1749.  4. 

Fr.  Ant.  Kniuda  neae  Gedanken  von  den  allgemeinen  Sehreibfehlem 
in  den  Handacbr.  det  N.  T.  Braunsehw.  1755.  4. 

/.  /.  BrdnHngeri  Diss,  erit  de  examine  dnbits  lectionis  N.  T.  rite  in- 
ititaendo,  Mus.  Helv.  XVOI.  See  also,  the  works  of  Sender^  tVeManf 
and  Grietbach^  already  frequently  referred  to. 

Criitcism  is  divided,  although  not  very  properly,  into 
Aigker  and  lower,  and  each  into  grammatico-historical 
and  conjecturaL 

I.  Lower  or  verbal  criticism.     See, 

&  G-  Wald  diss,  de  e0|  quod  incertum  est  in  critica 
vcrbali  N.  T.,  Regiom.  1795.  4. 

The  general  rule  is,  that  the  reading  whieh  bears,  as  it 
w^e,  the  impress  of  the  author's  hand,  and  from  which  it 
may  be  seen,  how  the  other  readings  might  easily  have 
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arisen,  is  probably  genuine.  Hence,  it  is  proper,  that  even 
the  obvious  errors  of  transcribers,  should  be  noted,  as  thejr 
often  furnish  indications  of  the  correct  reading. 

The  common  laws  which  are  of  authority,  in  the  criti- 
cism of  profane  authors  in  general,  are, 

1.  That  reading,  which  rests  upon  the  testimony  of  de- 
cidedly the  greatest  number  of  witnesses,  is  to  be  esteem- 
ed genuine.  Yet  all  the  readings  of  the  smaller  number 
of  witnesses,  are  not  at  once  to  be  rejected. 

2.  That  reading,  which  is  found  in  the  best  copies,  un- 
less other  reasons  forbid,  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  which 
rests  upon  inferior  copies,  although  th^se  copies  be  the  more 
numerous.  The  antiquity  and  intrinsic  excellence  of  a 
reading,  do  not,  of  themselves,  prove  it  to  be  genuine. 

'  3.  That  reading,  which  is  the  more  harsh,  obscure,  diF> 
ficult,  and  unusual,  if  it  have  besides,  competent  testimony 
in  its  behalf,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  perspicuous,  the  ob- 
vious, and  the  usual.  Difficulty  is  sometimes  in  the  style 
and  connexion,  sometimes  in  particular  words  and  phrases, 
sometimes  it  is  grammatical,  historical,  or  doctrinal. 

4.  That  reading,  which  is  most  consistent  with  popu- 
lar and  £auniliar  usage,  if  supported  by  external  testimony, 
is  to  be  preferred  to  that  which  is  more  artificial  or  ab* 
struse. 

5.  The  shorter  reading,  ccieteris  paribusj  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

6.  That  reading,  which  furnishes  the  best  sense,  is  to 
be  selected.  But  in  deciding  upon  this  point,  the  nature 
of  the  passage,  and  character  of  the  writer,  and  notour 
own  opinions,  are  to  be  regarded. 

7.  That  reading,  which  gives  an  unmeaning,  or  incon- 
gruous sense,  is  to  be  rejected.  Care,  however,  must  be 
taken,  that  we  do  not  hastily  decide  that  a  sense  is  false, 
which  a  more  thorough  examination,  may  show  to  be  pro- 
bable, and  perhaps  correct 

8.  Thereadini^  most  consistent  with  the  authors  style. 
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is  to  be  preferred.  It  should  be  remembered,  however^ 
that  the  style  of  an  author,  in  a  course  of  years,  sometimes 
changes. 

9.  That  reading  is  to  be  rejected,  which  exhibits  indi- 
cations of  an  alteration  designedly  made. 

These  changes  might  arise, 

a.  From  doctrinal  reasons,  Matt.  XXVII,  16. 

b.  From  moral,  or  ascetic  causes. 

c  From  doubts  on  historical,  or  geographical  grounds. 
Matthew,  VIII,  28. 

d.  From  the  desire  of  reconciling  passages  apparently 
contradictory. 

e.  From  the  desire  of  increasing  the  force  of  an  ex- 
pression. 

f.  From  the  collation  of  different  MSS.,  whose  readings 
are  sometimes  intermixed. 

g.  From  the  comparison  of  similar  passages. 

10.  Those  which  arise  from  mere  negligence  of  trans- 
cribers, or  the  errors  frequent  in  all  writings,  are  not,  pro- 
perly speaking,  to  be  regarded  as  various  readings*  Un- 
der this  head  belong, 

a.  The  commutation  of  dialects,  especially  the  Mace- 
donian, Alexandrian,  or  others,  with  the  common. 
Fischer,  Proluss.  de  vit  Lex.  N.  T.  p.  666.  The  com- 
mon forms,  and  those  of  the  Alexandrian  dialect,  in  the  N. 
T.,  are  more  commonly  genuine  than  those  of  the  other 
dialects. 

b.  The  change  of  letters  and  syHables,  through  mis- 
take, either  of  the  eye,  or  the  ear. 

c.  The  confusion  of  synonymous  words. 

d.  The  introduction  of  notes  from  the  margin  into  the 
text,  and  the  uniting  of  two  readings. 

e.  The  omission  of  a  word  or  verse. 

f.  The  transposition  of  words  or  passages — see, 

M€haelh*  latradoction,  Vol.  U 
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J9Mfw.  fFumenb^rg.  diM.  phil.  eriL  de  tniupoMkiaDet  Mtt 
IB  awMidw  Tett  Soriptit  remedio*    Fnuief.  1786. 

g.  Mistakes  from  words  of  similar  terminatioxiy  or  si- 
milar appearance  ;  or  from  neighbouring  words  terminat- 
ing or  beginning  with  the  same  syllable. 

h.  The  improper  division  or  union  of  words,  arisii^ 
chiefly  from  the  ancient  method  of  writing. 

i.  Improper  interpunction. 

1 1.  That  reading  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  a 
gloss  or  explanation,  is  to  be  rejected. 

These  explmations  consist  sometimes  of  sinj^e  words, 
and  sometimes  of  entire  passages.  The  sources  of  them 
are  various  ;  they  are  sometimes  connected  with  the  genu- 
ine words,  and  sometimes  they  exclude  them.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed,  however,  that  every  explanatory  addition 
we  find  in  the  text,  is  to  be  rejected  as  spurious. 

lUcher.  Pkt>IL  de  vitt  Lexx.  N.  T.  pw  593.     ^bretch,  Spee.  m.  Anim. 
m  £p.  ad  Hebr.  p.  346. 

C.  C.  'l\nman  Pr.  de  glossU  N.  T,  estimandiset  jadicandis.  vit  1788,  4. 

18.  Hence,  also,  those  readings  which  have  found  their 
way  into  the  text  from  versions,  or  from  the  comments  of 
the  ancient  interpreters  are  to  be  rejected  ;  but  in  acting 
upon  this  rule,  the  greatest  skill  and  caution  are  neces- 
sary. 

II.  Higher  Criticism.     Common  laws. 

1.  That  sentence  or  passage,  that  book  or  section,  which, 
in  its  matter  or  style,  is  so  foreign  from  the  genius  and 
manner  of  an  author,  as  that  it  can  scarcely  be  thought  to 
have  proceeded  from  him,  ought  to  be  reckoned  spuriouS| 
or  at  least  highly  suspicious. 

2.  A  passage,  which  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
rest  of  the  discourse,  and  interrupts  the  connexion,  is  to 
be  considered  an  interpolation — see, 

Ferberg,  Spec  II.  AnimadTerst.  in  loca  aelecta  N.  T.  1798. 

3.  Where  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  words,  are 
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found  in  another  part  of  the  book,  and  suit  the  connexion 
of  the  discourse  in  that  place,  much  better  than  in  the  pas- 
sage under  consideration,  it  is  probable  that  they  have 
crept  in,  and  ought  to  be  expunged. 

4.  Parts  of  books  introduced  where  they  seem  to  have 
BO  connexion  with  the  matters  treated  of,  but  which  con- 
tain clear  evidence  that  they  proceeded  from  the  author, 
may,  without  impropriety,  be  so  transposed,  or  arranged, 
as  to  render  the  order  more  consistent 

It  has  been  inquired,  whether  there  may  not  be  some 
errors  and  interpolations  in  our  Scriptures,  older  than  any 
of  our  MSS.  or  historical  monuments  ; — and 

WTiether  there  be  any  propriety  in  making  conjectural 
emendations  of  the  SS. — See, 


Sw'  Introduotion,  toI.  U. 

Paul.  Joach.  Sig.  Vogel  Pr.  de  eonjectnnB  usd  in  crisi  N.  T.,  eui  ad- 
jnncta  est  breTis  Comm.  de  quArto  libro  Kdcine.  Altd.  1795,  4. 

W.  Bwryer  eonjectures  on  Uie  N.  T.  1763.  4. 

J,  T.  Xrel»  VindieiiB  quorundam  looorum  N.  T.  a  /o.  Taupio  male  sol- 
liotirtomm  i^  1778.  4.  11. 

B.  C.  A.  HaenldfL  fixammis  ourarum  eritioanun  atqne  exegeUearum 
Gabu  Wakefield  in  libros  N.  T.  t>articule  V.  Erl.  1798—1802.  4. 

Schutz  Vindieis  loeorum  quoruodam  N.  T.  a  Wakefieldo,  qua  critico 
qoa  interprete,  tractatonun.  Jen.  1799. 

II.  It  will  easily  be  perceived,  that  the  Laws  of 
Criticism,  peculiar  to  the  N.  T.,  oiust  be  derived,  from 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  and  fron^ 
the  nature  of  those  sources  whence  its  various  read- 
ings are  derived. 

They  are  principally  the  following : 

1.  Those  passages  which  are  inconsistent  with  thet 
christian  religion  or  history,  or  with  the  manner  of  the 
writer  to  whom  they  ^re  attributed,  or  with  the  importance 
of  the  doclrine,  or  the  dignity  of  the  sacred  teacher,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  spurious.     These  points,  however,  are  to  be 
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judc;e^  of,  according  to  the  opinions  and  manner  of  writing 
prevalent  in  the  times  of  the  sacred  penmen.  On  doctri- 
nal points,  especially,  the  greatest  caution  is  to  be  used. 

Attention  also  should  be  paid  to  the  frauds  sometimes 
committed,  in  interpolating  and  corrupting  books  from  pi- 
ous motives.  On  the  other  hand,  passages  may  have  been 
rejected  as  spurious  when  really  genuine,  from  the  impres- 
sion that  they  were  unworthy  of  the  sacred  writers. 

2.  That  reading,  which  most  nearly  approaches  the 
Hebrew  or  Syrochaldaic  idiom,  is  for  the  most  part  to  be 
preferred,  to  those  in  which  the  purely  Greek  idiom  is 
preserved.  Some  of  the  N.  T.  authors,  as  Luke  and  Paul, 
however,  wrote  the  Greek  more  in  accordance  with  the 
classic  writers. 

The  conjecture,  that  the  sacred  books,  were  written  in 
Syrochaldaic,  and  that  the  ancient  translators,  may,  in  some 
instances,  have  erred,  could  apply  to  very  few,  if  to  any  of 
the  books  of  the  N.  T. 

3.  As  the  sacred  writings  were  constantly  used,  both 
publicly  and  privately,  and  particular  sections  employed 
in  the  lessons  for  the  church,  it  may  have  happened  that 
changes  arose  from  the  parallel  passages  of  the  0.  and  N. 
T.,  or  from  the  lectionaria. 

4.  Many  MSS.  versions,  and  early  writers,  are  found 
almost  uniformly,  following  the  same  reading.  Those 
which  belong  to  the  same  class,  are  not  to  be  numbered 
separately,  as  independent  witnesses,  but  taken  collectively, 
as  one  testimony  ;  much  less  are  we  to  confide  implicitly 
in  any  one  MS.,  although  it  be  ancient,  and  carefully  writ- 
ten ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  readings  even  of  a 
modern  and  inferior  MS.,  to  be  rejected  without  consi- 
deration. 

5.  In  every  reading,  it  is  first  of  all,  to  be  enquired, 
to  which  recension  or  class  of  MSS.  it  belongs. 

The  age  and  origin,  therefore,  not  so  much  of  the 
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MSS.  as  of  the  readings,  are  to  be  investigated,  cf.  Seller y 
Bibl.  Herm.  p.  291. 

No  MS.  is  extant,  which  exhibits  through  all  the 
books,  any  one  recension,  incorrupted.  It  is  therefore, 
from  the  consent  of  many  of  the  same  class,  and  from  in- 
ternal criteria,  that  we  are  to  judge,  which  recension,  any 
particular  reading  is  to  be  referred  to.  Some  MSS.  in 
different  parts,  follow  different  recensions.  Very  few  co- 
pies belonging  to  the  ancient  classes,  remain,  those  belong- 
ing to  the  more  modem  are  much  more  numerous. 

6.  That  reading,  in  which  all  the  recensions  concur,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  genuine. 

7.  The  readings  of  the  most  ancient  classes,  especially 
when  recommended  by  other  authority,  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

8.  The  Alexandrian  class  is  sometimes  to  be  preferred 
to  the  western,  but  not  uniformly.  Where  ftie  different 
dasses  vary,  the  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to  other 
historical  and  internal  criteria  of  the  genuineness  of  a 
passage. 

9.  The  greatest  authority  is  due  to  MSS.,  but  the  an* 
dent  versions,  and  the  works  of  early  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters, are  not  to  be  neglected. 

10.  In  collecting  various  readings  from  the  ancient 
Tersions,  and  in  estimating  their  importance  the  following 
rales  should  be  observed. 

a.  The  greatest  weight  is  due  to  those  made  immedi-> 
ately  from  the  Greek.  Among  these,  the  most  important, 
are,  the  Latin,  Syriac,  and  the  Gothic. 

b.  Care  must  be  taken  that  we  use  a  correct  copy  of 
these  versions. 

c.  It  is  to  be  observed,  whether  they  are  literal,  or 
merely  give  the  sense ;  whether  the  faults  observed,  be 
chargeable  on  the  versions  themselves,  or  appear  to  have 
arisen  fron*  the  MSS.  their  authors  used. 

d.  Versions,  which^  upon  examination,  appear  to  follow 
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a  particular  class  or  recensioiiyof  MSS.  are  to  be  ranked 
with  that  class  as  one  witness. 

e.  No  reading,  which  is  derived  from  the  ancient  ver- 
sions alone,  and  is  destitute  of  other  authority,  is  to  be 
approved  ;  yet  the  concurrence  of  all  the  Versions  and  the 
ancient  Fathers,  renders  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  very 
suspicious. 

11.  As  to  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers,  the  follow- 
ing rules  should  be  observed. 

a.  We  should  be  careful  to  use  a  critical  and  correct 
edition  of  their  works,  lest  we  be  deceived  by  corrupted 
passages. 

b.  We  must  diligently  attend  to  the  character  of  these 
writers,  their  age,  erudition,  their  discernment ;  to  their 
disposition^  alter' the  text,  &g.  We  should  also  endea- 
vour to  discover  the  character  and  class  of  the  MSS.  which 
they  used. 

c.  It  is  carefully  to  be  observed  in  what  kind  of  works, 
these  various  readings  occur.  Whether  in  commentaries^ 
in  doctrinal,  practical,  or  polemical  compositions ;  because 
quotations  are  commonly  made  in  one  class,  much  more 
accurately  than  in  another. 

d.  The  form  and  manner  of  the  quotation  are  to  be  ob- 
served— whether  the  passage  be  cited  pointedly,  as  a  direct 
proof,  or  whether  it  be  quoted  memoriter — casually  allu- 
ded to,  &c. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  dismiss  all  the  quotations  of  the 
Fathers,  with  the  assertion  that  they  were  made  negligent- 
ly, and  from  memory ;  because,  although  this  may  often 
have  been  the  case,  yet  in  some  instances  there  is  internal 
evidence  that  the  quotation  was  made  with  care,  and  that 
the  writer  really  read  in  his  MSS.  what  we  now  find  in  his 
works. 

e.  The  irere  omission  of  a  passage,  in  the  commenta- 
ries of  the  F  aihers,  is  not  sufficient  evidence  against  it. 
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Yet  if  the  passage  be  important,  their  silence  renders  it 
suspicious. 

12.  The  writings  of  tbo  aaiUQOt  hieretics,  are  not  en- 
tirely to  be  neglected,  in  the  criticism  of  the  N.  T. 

13.  That  interpunction  of  the  words  and  sentences,  and 
that  distinction  of  paragraphs  and  chapters,  is  to  be  observ- 
ed, which  best  agrees  with  the  subject,  and  the  connexion 
of  the  discourse. 

III.  Since  it  is  admitted,  in  the  criticism  of  the 
N.  T.,  as  in  that  of  other  ancient  writings,  that  the 
true  reading,  cannot  always  be  determined  with  ab- 
solute certainty,  but  only  a  j'  dgment  as  to  what  is 
most  probable  be  formed,  it  is  evident,  that  more 
should  not  be  required,  in  this  department,  than  can 
be  performed — ^nor  a  positive  judgment  be  given, 
without  the  most  careful  examination.  And  more^ 
over,  if  in  the  criticism  of  profane  authors  cau- 
tion and  modesty  should  be  used,  much  more  should 
every  thing  like  rashness,  or  levity,  be  excluded  from 
the  criticism  of  the  Sacred  Volume. 

Car,  Segraar,  or.  de  critioe  in  divinu  N.  T.  libris  aeque  ac  in  hiimanls,  sed 
cvoDDSpette  et  modeite  etiunnum  exeroenda.  Ultnij.  1772. 4. 

Several  circumstances  conspire  to  render  the  criti- 
cism of  the  N.  T.  peculiarly  difficult — the  peculiarity  of 
the  mode  of  writing,  the  number  of  the  books,  and  the 
danger  of  alteration  from  various  causes  to  which  they 
were  exposed. 

That  division  of  the  higher  criticism^  which  relates 
to  the  excellences  or  faults  of  books — the  narration, 
mode  of  argument,  and  the  subject  generally,  will  be  treat- 
ed hereafter. 
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RULES  OF  INTERPRETATION  FOR  THE  NEW  TESl'AMENT. 

I.  There  can  be  but  one  interpretation  of  a  pas- 
sage, genuine  and  correct.  And  this  interpretation 
must  elicit  that  sense  from  the  words  of  the  author, 
which,  upon  grammatical  and  historical  grounds,  can 
be  shown,  should  be  attributed  to  them,  and  which 
clearly  conveys  to  the  reader,  the  idea  of  the  writer. 
From  this  remark,  it  follows,  that  the  interpreter 
must  have  a  two-fold  duty  to  perform ;  first,  that  he 
himself  should  properly  understand  the  language, 
the  ideas,  and  subject  of  his  author ;  and  secondly, 
that  he  should  correctly  exhibit  or  explain  all  these 
to  others.  Hence  Hermeneutics  may  be  divided  in- 
to two  parts. 

£.  C.  Wettphed  de  genuioA  SS.  kterpretatioBe  in  Meditatt.  ph3.  et 
theol.  argumentl.  L.  1790.  8. 

S.  F.  WinUrherff  Prol.  de  mterpretatione  unica,  unioa  et  eerte  per- 
siusioDis  de  doctrinse  religionis  TeritRte,  et  amiese  eonsensicmit  canaa,  in  Com- 
mentt  theol.  edd.  a  Velthusen.  Kuhnol.  et  Rup.  T.  IV. 

•T.  A.  Gro9ch  d.  de  hermeneutice  in  omnibua  diBcipUnis  una  eademque. 
Jen.  1756. 

Sense  is  spoken  of  as  certain,  or  doubtful ;  proper  or 
improper  ;  grammatical ;  historical.  Other  divisions, 
which  are  not  of  much  advantage,  are  mediate  and  imme- 
diate ;  the  mystical,  allegerical,  typical,  parabolical,  mo- 
ral ;  natural,  spiritual,  supernatural,  &c. 

B.  Groddeck  d.  dc  wtuva  Ser.  S.    Dant  1752. 

II.  That  the  interpreter  should  properly  perform 
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both  the  offices  specified  above,  it  becomes  him  to 
approach  his  work,  with  a  mind,  not  only  imbued 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Eastern  lan- 
guages— of  history  and  the  laws  of  interpretation — 
with  sound  judgment  and  discernment — but  he  must 
avail  himself  of  every  subsidiary  aid  ;  he  must  prose- 
cute his  work  with  diligence,  accuracy  and  caution, 
and  pursue  his  investigations,  uninfluenced,  either 
by  his  own  previous  opinions,  or  the  opinions  of 
others — and  he  must  above  all  cherish  a  candid  and 
pious  state  of  feeling.  It  is  necessay,  therefore, 
that  he  should  know,  in  the  first  place,  both  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  meaning  of  words — and  second- 
ly, the  peculiar  mode  of  writing,  which  distinguish- 
es the  N.  T.  authors — he  should  be  able  to  decide 
how  the  true  sense,  is  to  be  discovered,  and  uloder- 
stand  the  method  of  arguing  and  constructing  tlieir 
discourses,  characteristic  of  the  sacred  writers. 

/.  F,  Fitcheri  Prol.  de  lingtub  gr.  interiore  scientia,  mterpretationis  U- 
brorum  K.  T.  ftdjamento  mAume  neoesnrio.  L.  1779. 

C.  G.  TTuilemam  d.  de  sensu  veri  etiklsi  in  interpret,  libronim  sacronim 
U  1776.  4. 

J.  C.  Vdthaaca  Pr.  quo  seiuas  Teri  etialu  eommendaturmonumentaTe' 
ligionifl  rite  esdmatoris.  Adjects  sunt  animadTerss.  critietB  potiasimum  ad 
archsolopam  saerain,  Helmst  1781.  4. 

Ckr,  Ben,  MichaeHt  Diss,  de  roodestia  ezeg^etica.  Hal.  1751.  4' 

Ckr.  TTteoph,  JCtdnod  d.  de  subtilitate  interpretationem'  grammaticam 
eommendante.  L.  17S8.  4. 

Sabtititatem  interpretis  N.  T.  in  verbomm  notionibus  ex  oontexta  oratione 
definiendis  eommendait    /.  ChdL  Fuhmumn,    KO.  1778.  4. 

Chr.  Gfr.  RUkteri  d.  de  Iibertate  interpretandonim  libronim  divr.  et 
dbctritiaB  publicB  examinandB  admodum  utili.  Hal.  1783. 4. 

/.  B.  JHederi  d.  de  usa  ingenii  in  interpretanda,  SS.  Alt.  1753.  4. 

Ckr,  Fr,  Boederi  Comm.  de  ingenii  asu  et  abusu  oirca  interpretatimiem 
Ser.S.    Torg.  1741. 

J,  ff,  ^oeUinff  d.  de  arlis  iinaginandi  ad  SS.  applicatione,  Jen.  1758. 4. 

/.  6f.  AlbrecfU  Pr.  de  interpretatione  sacr.  litt.  Titio  affectnum  cormpta» 
FrfladnL  1747.4. 
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S.  F,  .v.  Mti  d.  de  diteriinine  aenwB  ct  tJgnWistifwb  in  intarpcetandp. 
L.  1774.  et  in  ejus  diss,  tbeol.  et  pbiloU.  T.  L 

Some  have  distinguished  the  qualifications  of  an  inter- 
preter of  the  N.  T.  into  natural,  acquired  by  human  means  ; 
and  moral,  derived  from  Divine  assistance.     See, 

Citrpzom  Primv  liaev  herm.  p.  10.  ••. 


PART  I. 

RULES   AND   HELPS   FOR    PROPERLY   UNDESTANDING   THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON   THE    SIGNIFICATION   OF   WORDS. 

L  It  is  evident,  that  the  first  duty  of  an  interpret- 
er, is  to  investigate  the  signification  of  words,  both 
singly  and  in  their  combinations.  Here  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind,  that  some  words  are  used  properly^ 
others  improperly ;  some  simply,  others  emphatical- 
ly ;  some  according  to  the  usage  of  common  life, 
others  in  a.  sense  peculiar  to  the  christian  system. 
Therefore,  the  rules  for  investigating  the  signification 
of  wor(^s,  are  either  common  and  universal,  or  such 
as  are  applicable  only  to  the  language  of  the  Sacred 
Writers. 

I.  The  signification  of  single  words,  in  a  dead  language, 
is  to  be  learned, 

a.  In  some  instances,  from  the  natural  connexion  be- 
tween the  word,  and  signification,  ^ojMccM'otfima. 

b.  From  etymology  ;   great  caution,   however,  is  re*> 
quisite,  in  acting  upon  this  rule,  as  the  primary  s^&ifica- 
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tion  of  a  word,  is  frequently  very  difierent  front  its  com- 
mon meaning. 

c.  From  analogy,  as  well  of  the  language  in  question, 
as  of  others  related  to  it.  • 

d.  From  the  usage  of  those  writers,  to  whom  the  lan- 
guage was  vernacular,  or  who  lived  during  the  period  in 
which  it  was  spoken. 

e.  From  I  he  explanations  which  the  authors  themselves, 
sometimes  annex  to  the  words  they  use. 

f.  From  parallel  passages,  in  which  the  same  idea  is 
expressed,  either  in  different  words,  or  more  at  length. 

g.  From  the  immediate  context,  where  the  word  oc- 
curs. 

h.   From  the  design  and  subject  of  the  writer. 

i.  From  ancient  translations. 

k.  From  the  grammatical  remarks,  the  scholia,  and 
glossaries  of  the  ancients. 

In  these,  are  to  be  found  especially,  words  of  peculiar 
difficulty,  words  avof^  Xs^ofAsvo,  4ro>u;(ri}fj.a,  barbarous,  synon- 
ymous j  &c. 

The  significations  of  words,  were  at  first  simple,  but 
gradually  enlarging,  the  same  word  came  to  have  various 
meanings,  and  numerous  accessory  ideas  became  connected 
with  the  primary  signification. 

These  various  significations  should  be  reduced  to  their 
natural  order,  and  not  be  unduly  multiplied,  as  has  been 
done  by  some  Lexicographers — see, 

S.  F,  J^.  Mni  d.  de  nezu  8%aifioationam  ejasdem  verbL  L.  1776.  et  in 
Disa.  theoU.  et  phil.  T.  I.  p,  394. 

2.  The  signification  of  words  in  combination,  or  of 
phrases,  may  be,  in  general,  learned, 

a.  From  the  natore  of  the  combination,  or  connexion 
itself.  It  is,  however,  frequently  the  case,  that  usage  ha» 
attached  a  different  idea  to  a  particular  phrase  ;  froiA  that, 
whieh  its  composition  woald  seem  to  indicate* 
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b.  From  the  direct  or  indirect  testimony  of  writers. 
3.  The  signification  of  words  and  phrases,  in  the  writr 
ings  of  the  N.  T,,  is  to  be  particularly  sought, 

a.  From  the  usage  of  the  Greek  language,  as  it  exist- 
ed after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  And  this  usage 
may  be  learned  from  the  fragments  which  remain  of  the 
dramatic  writers  of  that  period  ;  from  the  works  of  Po- 
lybius,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Arrian,  and  others  of  the  same 

age. 

b.  From  the  Hebrew  or  Syrochaldaic,  whence,  in  some 
instances,  words  have  been  derived,  and  in  others,  used  in 
senses  conformed  to  the  Hebrew  usage. 

Mart*  Pet.  CheUomaei  Gneeo.  barbura  N.  T.  que  orienti  origioem  de- 
bent  Amst.  1649. 

To  this  purpose,  the  books  of  the  O.T.,  the  Talmudi- 
cal  and  Rabbinical  writings,  and  works  in  the  Syriac,  Ara- 
bic, &C4  have  been  advantageously  applied.     See, 

Mehaetu*  Introduction,  YI.  HaerUein  Einl.  I.  ^mnum.  ad  Em. 
Inst.  Int.  p.  67.  The  Morks  of  Foradiu  and  Leiuden  quoted  above,  and  J.  6. 
Herder  Crlauterungcn  zum  N.  T.  aus  eincr  ncu  erofneten  oriental.  Quelle, 
1775.  4. 

c.  From  the  style  of  those  Jews,  who,  during  this  pe- 
riod used  the  Greek  language.  The  Greek  versions  of  the 
O.  T.,  the  apocryphal  books,  and  the  works  of  Josephus 
and  Fhilo,  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention. 

^        Ckr.  Fr.  Sckmidt,  Diss.  11.  Tersionem  Alex,  optimum  interpretationn, 
1  jL.  SS.  presidium  esse,  L.  1763.  4. 

/.  F.  Fucheri  Prolnss.  de  verss.  gnecis  litterarum  hebrr.  magistris,  U. 
1772.  8. 

G.  /.  HenkU  d.  de  ubu  libromra  apoer.  V.  T.  in  N.  T.  Hal.  1711. 

b.  From  the  character  of  the  christian  system,  whence 
certain  words  derived  a  signification  more  or  less  extensive^ 
which  they  retained  constantly  or  only  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. 

That  this  may  be  properly  understood,  the  tisus  loquen- 
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A*  of  the  O.  T.,  and  of  the  later  Jews,  and  the  history  of 
the  opinions  which  then  prevailed,  must  be  attended  to. 
The  usage,  also,  of  the  N.  T.  writers  themselves,  the 
comparison  of  perspicuous  with  difficult  expressions,  and 
the  history  of  early  christian  opinions,  serve  to  elucidate 
the  force  of  expressions  of  peculiar  impprt,  in  the  N.  T. 

Examples  of  this  class  of  words  and  phrases,  are 
suc^Xmv  ;  fioutiksia  ruv  ipvtw  ;  *agi&ia  xg*^  (see  Z>.  Flatt 
Symbolarum  ad  illustranda  nonnulla  ex  lis  N.  T.  locis. 
qaasde^rafxiTta  Chr.  agunt,  Partic.  I.  Tub.  1801.  4)  Cio^  rS 
^,  uii(  rx  Mgunf  vofio(  (see  P.  N.  Jochims  de  veriis  ri  vofULv 
signiff.  in  epp.  Paulinis  obviis,  Meldorp.  1788.)  inirTig  (N. 
Beden  d.  praes.  Wallenio  de  varia  signif.  voc.  feiesc^  in  N. 
T.  1802.)  igyoLf  6ocau(f6eUf  atpsdig  otfMx^iojv  ;  iroKtyysvstfta  ;  vvsufMC 
(see  /.  F.  Schleusnevj  d.  de  vocabuli  ^rveujuia  in  Libris  N. 
T.  vario  usu  Gott  1791,  4.  Griesbach,  Commentt.  de 
vera  notione  vocabuK  v^Eufxa  in  cap.  VIII.  Ep.  ad  Roma- 
nes, Jense  editis.)  (fajg  7%o.  Stuemtner  Tentamen  exeg. 
crit  circa  qusestionem  :  quae  significandi  vis  vocabb.  «^sufjux 
et  4e^  in  stilo  Paulino  insit  ?  Wirceb.  1802.  See  also 
CampMPs  Preliminary  Dissertations.  To  discover  the 
meaning  of  such  expressions,  the  connexion  of  the  dis- 
course is  of  great  importance. 

II.  The  tropical  signification  of  words  and  phras- 
es, in  the  New  Testametit,  has,  in  part,  the  same 
sources,  and  is  regulated  by  the  same  principles,  as 
among  other  people  and  other  authors;  and  in  part^ 
is  derived  from  sources,  and  rests  on  principles^ 
peculiar  to  the  Sacred  Writers.  The  duty  of  the 
interpreter,  in  accurately  investigating,  and  proper- 
ly explaining  the  figurative  language  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  derived  from  these  considerations^ 
and  he  may  also  hence  discover  the  faults  to  be 
avoided. 
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Fr.  W,MuchoVnterntAAyon  den  BibL— Tropen und  FigiueB*-HAlle 

1773.8. 

Job,  Gf.  HegeUnaier  Ubri  HI.  de  dktione  tropica  eUam  Scr.  Sacne.  Tub. 

1779.  S. 

Tropes  are  either  necessary,  arising  from  the  poverty 
of  language,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  treated,  or 
they  are  used  for  the  sake  of  varying  and  ornamenting  the 
style.  They  are  grammatical,  or  rhetorical ;  general,  or 
appropriate  to  particular  kinds  of  writing. 

They  rest  upon  similitude,  or  the  various  connexions 
and  relations  of  things. 

Metaphor,  metonyme,  synecdoche,  and  anthropopeia 
may  be  separately  treated. 

The  sources  of  tropes  in  the  New  Testament  are,  a.  na- 
ture itself,  b.  common  life,  c.  history,  d.  the- Sacred  Writ- 
ings  of  the  Jews. 

1.  Tropical  expressions,  are  derived  from  either  of 
these  sources,  especially  the  last,  and  may  be  discovered, 

a.  From  the  nature  and  character  of  the  subject,  senti- 
ment, or  expression. 

b.  From  the  series  of  the  discourse,  and  from  certain 
words,  frequently  added  for  the  sake  of  illustration. 

c.  From  the  nature  and  design  of  the  discourse,  or  ar- 
gument 

d.  From  parallel  passages,  where  the  same  subject,  or 
idea,  may  be  literally  expressed. 

e.  From  the  v^sua  loquendi  and  history. 

f.  From  the  connexion  of  the  doctrine  itself. 

2.  In  explaining  the  foundation  of  the  similitude,  we 
must  endeavour,  in  the  first  place,  so  to  represent  it,  that 
it  may  agree  with  the  genius  of  the  East ;  and  secondly, 
to  have  respect,  not  only  to  general  usage,  but  also  to  the 
particular  passage,  in  which  the  trope  occurs  ;  so  that  the 
full  force  of  the  figure  may  be  perceived. 

3.  The  cautions  necessary  to  be  observed  on  this  sub- 
ject, are,  that  we  do  not  press  the  etymology  of  the  tropi- 
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cal  word  too  far — that  we  do  not  too  much  extend  the  force 
of  the  fiarure — nor  seek  in  it  more  than  the  nature  of  the 
passage  will  admit — and  that  we  do  not  unnecessarily  mul- 
tiply  tropes. 

III.  Some  words  and  phrases  are  either  constant- 
Ij,  or  occasionally  used  in  such  a  manner,  that,  to 
the  idea  which  is  commonly  and  properly  attached 
to  them,  there  is  added  something  of  enlargement, 
of  weight,  or  sublimity  ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  their 
usual  force  is  diminished.  The  more  frequently 
writers  have  run  into  extravagance  in  interpreting 
these  emphatical  expressions,  in  fortner  times  ;  the 
more  careful  should  we  be  to  observe  moderation. 

The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  Eupfj^emism. 

» 

/  Chr.  ChUldieri  d.  pres.  Nageiio  de  empbarium  judicandaram  diffienl* 
tite,Alt.l76l.4. 

JEL  A,Fromnumn  Comm.  de  verbia  N.  T.  qu»  plus  ant  mimit,  qmun  op> 
finirie  aolent,  interdom  significant,  opusco.  phil.  1, 342.  ss. 

Emphasis  was  formerly  divided  into  real  and  verbal. 
Constant  emphasis  is  to  be  learned,  from  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  authors,  or  from  the  constant  usa^  of  the  language, 
duriag  a  particular  age  ;  temporary  emphasis,  is  generally 
to  be  learned  from  the  context,  or  from  the  nature  of  the 
suDJect 

There  are  forms  of  speech,  which  have,  by  common 
eoDsent,  lost  that  energy  which  originally  and  naturally  be- 
longed to  them. 

We  should  be  cautious  not  to  consider  words  emphatic- 
al, merely  because  they  are  of  rare  occurrence,  derived 
from  a  foreign  language,  figurative,  or  different  in  their 
grammatical  form,  from  the  languages,  ancient  or  modern, 
with  which  we  may  happen  to  be  acquainted. 

On  Euphemism — ^see, 

Chr.  ffoOii  d.  de  nsu  et  abiisa  euphemism]  saeri  L.  1733.  4. 

I 
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.  It  18  always  to  be  judged  of,  from  the  character  of  the 
^  and  people— not  from  our  own  taste  or  opinion. 


■w**^ 


CHAPTER  II, 
09  DiacovEmiKO  the  usus  loquendi  qf  the  sacred 

WRITINGS. 

L  The  usus  loquendi,  is  the  manner  of  speaking 
or  writing,  which  oustom,  or  common  usage  has 
sanctioned.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  must  be 
very  various,  and  difTerent  in  diflferent  kinds  of  writ- 
ers. We  need  not  be  surprized  that  there  should  be 
a  mode  of  writing  peculiar  to  the  N.  T.,  and  that 
this  mode,  shpuld  not  be  the  same  in  all  the  Sacred 
Writings,  The  sources  of  information  are  either  ex- 
ternal or  internal,  and  are  very  similar  to  those  men- 
tioned in  (ho  preceding  chapter. 

The  usus  loquendi,  is  national  or  provincialy  public  or 
private,  religious  or  profane,  ancient  or  recent ;  solemn, 
technical,  or  common  ;  poetical  or  prosaic  ;  philosophic^ 
al,  doctrinal,  or  historical  y  epistolary  or  popular. 

The  interpreter  should  always  be  careful,  not  to  be 
guided  by  the  suggestions  of  his  own  imagination,  or  in- 
clination, but  should  attend  to  the  usus  loquendi. 

The  internal  means  of  discovering  the  usus  loquendi, 
are, 

1.  The  genius  and  character  of  the  writers. 

These  are  formed^  through  the  influence  of  the  age  and 
nation  to  which  they  belong,'  by  their  education,  method 
of  life,  &c.  These  points  are  to  be  ascertained  from  the 
history  of  the  writers  themselves,  and  of  the  times  in  which 
they  lived,  and  from  their  writings. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  mode  of  treat- 
ing it 
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Every  subject  has  a  method,  in  somtt  measure  its  own$ 
aad  authors  are  either  original  in  their  style  and  manner, 
or  imitators  of  other  writers.  When  this  latter  is  the  case, 
the  style  of  their  models  should  be  investigated  and  un- 
derstood by  the  interpreter. 

3.  The  writings  themselvesj  Which  the  Authors  have 
left ;  for  it  not  unfrequently  happens^  that  writers  define, 
explain,  or  illustrate  their  method  of  writingi 

AH  the  foregoing  remarks  may  be  applied  to  this  NeW  ' 

Testament 

The  external  means  of  discovering  the  usus  loq[uendj| 
are,  the  knowledge  of  the  history,  both  of  opinions  and 
(acts,  of  the  period  to  which  the  writer  belongs,  the  com- 
parison of  authors  of  the  same  kind)  character,  and  age  | 
t}ie  use  of  competent  early  translators,  and  the  observance 
of  that  usage  which  approaches  most  nearly  to  that  of  the 
writers  in  question* 

Some  observations  on  the  usus  )oquendi>  o{  the pcpulaf 
Greek  writers. 

1.  They  do  not  Accurately  follow  grammatical  rules^ 
eoDceming  the  distinction  of  woi'dsj  the  use  of  the  article, 
tte  middle  voiee^  the  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs,  &c* 
HeDce  their  language  is  not  always  to  be  interpreted  in 
strict  accordance  with  these  rules* 

Ammonias  d(i  Mifiuiuili  totebk  dififeretitu  Cuni  toimadveru.  Zn  d, 
Vakkenaer  l«  B»  tr09.  H.  4t  e.  oH«8<  Cph.  Fr.  *^hnmon,  Eri.  1787.  8. 

S.  T,  Dredgii  ComxnenUtriut  de  verbis  roodiis  N.  T.  eun  J.  F.  FUcheri 
cte.E<|,altentL.179S« 

CfA.  WtilSi  Collectitf  qoaitlor  de  rerbit  Gneeoram  mediit  diuertationum 
L.1739. 

Adr.  Khat  Vindkufe  krtieali  6  ^  4-^  in  N.  T<  Ptttis  prioris  T.  I— HI.  po»- 
terioris  T«  L  II*  Trag.  1786^1 771»-'8.  j 

The  dispute  VA  principally  about  the  words  I  xu^iog,  h  Beo^ 
indtei^ 

In  the  moods  dnd  t6nses  of  verbs,  the  Sacred  Writers 
not  unfrequently,  follow  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  }  hence 
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the  aorist  and  the  preterite^  are  sometimes  put  in  place  of 
the  future. 

2.  They  sometimes  express  simply  and  universally, 

what  is  to  be  understood  with  limitation.     These  remarks 

are  also  applicable  to  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 

It  has  been  questioned  how  far  the  analdgy  of  faiths 

may  be  used  as  a  rule  of  interpretation. 

G.  Fr.  Schroetai,  ^  d.  de  interpreutione,  Ser.  S.  ad  analogkm  fidei. 
Vk.  1718.  4. 

Jiambach.  Inttilntioaes  hermeneutice,  U,  1. 

II.  In  the  use  of  certain  figures,  the  writers  of 
the  N.  T.  as  also  other  ancient  writers,  have  a  dis- 
tinct style.  Some  of  these  figures  affect  only  single 
words,  sentences,  or  phrases ;  others,  whole  passa- 
ges, and  entire  discourses ;  to  which  last,  must  be 
referred,  aliegories  and  parables.  As  in  \he  right 
explication  of  these,  the  usage  of  the  Orientals  and 
the  Jewish  Doctors  is  chiefly  to  be  regarded  ;  so  we 
should  be  very  careful  not  to  give  any  other  expla- 
nation than  that  which  the  nature  of  the  subject 
and  design  of  the  author  require. 

Jo€ich^  Camerani  Notatio  figuniraiD  aennoDis  in  libris  Evang.  Lipa. 
1552.  4.  io  apostolicis  acriptu  ib.  I57i2.  4.  uterque  lib.  in  Bezae  «d.  N.  T. 

C  L.  Bautri  Pbilologia  Tbueedideo—Pauliiui  8.  Notioio  figuranim 
dietionis  PaolinK  cum  Thucydidea  oompanitK,  HaL  179S.  8.  inprininqiie 
eiuad.  Rbetor.  Pauliiiae,  1\  U.  p.  511.  fta. 

There  has  been  some  dispute  as  to  the  use  of  iro^y. 

J.  C.  S.  Ironia  a  Jeau  et  diacipulja  ehia  abjudieata,  Mito.  Lipa.  dot.  1, 
p.  31.  aa. 

J,  Fr.  Stiebris  d.  de  ironia  aacra.  Hal.  1759.  4. 

GoUh.  Bern,  Maitftem  Comnu  de  aymbolico  doeendi  genere  m  nans 
aar.  obvio.  Schneeb.  1787,  4. 

On  Allegories, 

ScriptL  plurea  dc  ea  laudat  JSUmkenbttrg,  ad  Sulzcri  Tlieor.  Ait.  l|p. 
57.  aa.  71.  aa. 
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&  F.  A".  J£ori  Pr.  Ostenditar  qoibas  eausis  aUegoriarum  int^retatio 
■itatar.  L.  1781.  et  in  Diss.  Theol.  atque  phil.  I,  p.  390. 

1.  The  object  of  the  allegory,  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
occasion  which  gave  rise  to  it  (Joh.  IV.  10.  ss.)  in  the 
context,  or  in  the  explanation  which  is  sometimes  added. 
(Joh.  VIII,  38.    Eph.  VI,  14.  ss.) 

2.  It  is  to  be  observed,  what  is  the  primary  object  in 
every  allegory,  and  how  this  object  may  be  literally  ex- 
pressed. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  subject  should  be  atttended  to, 
that  the  propriety  of  the  allegory  may  be  perceived. 

4.  We  must  examine  the  history,  (Luke,,  XII,  49,) 
and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  East  There  are  ma- 
ny allegories  which  are  characteristically  oriental. 

5.  In  the  same  allegory,  one  part  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood literally,  and  another  figuratively. 

6.  In  no  case,  is  every  circumstance  in  the  allegory  to 
be  considered,  significative  of  a  moral  sense,  but,  the  main 
idea,  or  principal  design,  is,  in  general,  only  to  be  re- 
tarded. 

Conr.  JkenU  d.  de  locotion&iu  all^gorieis  et  embleiDfttieis  Mcpe  in  gene- 
nliori  eomplexu  tumendis,  neqae  ad  sing^olas  partes  aut  verba  aemper  exten- 
dendis,  in  Diss.  ejas.  phil.  theol.  p.  593.  88. 

On  the  nature,  kinds,  and  use  of  Parables^  see, 

Cr.  C.  Starr  Comm.  oe  parabolii  Christi,  1779,  et  opuicc.  acadd.  ad  in- 
interpr.  SS.  I,  p.  89.  ss. 

J,  /.  Heu  fiber  die  Parablen  mit  Ruoksicht  aof  Lehrevom  Reiehe  G«ttes, 
iohis  vork,  uber  die  LehreD,  Thaten  and  Sehicksale  des  Herrn,  ein  Anhang 
zor  Lebensgesch.  p.  175.  as. 

Ueber  die  Lokalitat  der  Parablen  Jesa,  in  d.  Beytr.  z.  BeC  d.  vem.  Denk. 
iaderRel.  XI,  p.  ISS. 

G.  L.  Bauer  Sammlung  and  ErUarang  der  parabol.  Erzahlungen  ari- 
sen Herm,L.  1782,8. 

Leetores  on  the  Plarables  of  oar  Savioar,  with  a  prelimiiuay  discourse  on 
Panbles,  bj  Andrew  Gray* 

In  parables,  the  primary  parts,   are  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  those,  which  are  merely  accessory ;  lite- 
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ral  and  tropical  explanations  are  not  to  be  mixed  ;  the  in- 
terpretation is  to  be  sought  from  the  design,  from  the  oc- 
casion,  from  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  from  the 
character  of  the  hearers,  and  from  the  explanations  often 
added. 

III.  In  proverbs  and  aphorisms^  there  is  of- 
ten something  peculiar  in  the  use  of  words*  The 
Oriental  style,  with  regard  to  both  classes,  is  to  be 
carefully  regarded  ;  and  attention  paid  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  uttered,  and  the 
design  they  were  intended  to  answer,  that  neither 
greater  nor  less  force  be  attributed  to  them,  than  the 
nature  of  the  case  requires. 

1.  As  it  regards  proverbs,  it  may  be  remarked  thatthd 
Orientals, 

a.  Drew  their  images  from  the  heavens,  or  from  na« 
ture  generally,  as  it  is  exhibited  to  them,  and  it  is  from 
these,  their  proverbial  expressions  are  derived. 

b.  They  are  peculiarly  fond  of  the  hyperbolical  and 
enigmatical  style. 

c.  When  their  proverbs  rest  upon  a  comparision,  the 
comparision  is  not  fully  stated. 

Mart,  del  Bio  Adagialia  Sacra  ret  et  Kovi  Test.  Lugd*  161  i,  4. 
Jhtdr,  Schotti  Adagmlia  Sacra  N.  Tcit  gnMolatina— AdIw.  16S9.  4. 
/.  Vorttu  Diatribe  de  Adagus  N.  T.  repetha  in  Fitchen  edit  Pbaologne 
8.  Vontii,  p.  745.  et  Leutdetd  lib.  de  Dialect.  N.  T.  ed.  2.  p.  169. 

In  the  explanation  of  these  proverbs,  reference  is  con-* 
stantly  to  be  had,  to  the  nature  and  design  of  the  passage^ 

2.  The  characteristic  features  of  the  Aphoristic  style, 
are, 

a.  Brevity  and  ambiguity  of  expression  }  at  times  as^ 
suming  the  form  of  the  enigma. 

b.  A  manner  ingenious  and  pointed^ 


^ 
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c  A  waqt  of  close  connexioay  ii)  the  diffbrent  sen- 
tences, 

XJlr,  Attdr.  Rohde  de  vett  poetamm  rapientin  gnomiea  Hebneorom  id- 
primii  et  GnMoruin,  Havn.  tSOO  8.  Consult,  also,  the  writers  upon  onr 
SaTiouf's  sermon  on  the  mount,  part^ul^url^  Pot^^ 


mk 


CHAPTER  III, 

ON  I17YS9Tl6ATtNe   THE    SENSE    OF   PASSAGES, 

I.  As  it  is  requisite  for  the  interpreter  to  observe 
ipbich  signification  of  a  word  suits  a  particular  pas- 
sage, and  what  usage  prevails  through  the  book  he 
is  investigating ;  so,  also,  he  must  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover the  sense  (which  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  signification^}  which  belongs  to  each  word,  and 
to  the  whole  expression  or  sentence  ;  and  this  sense 
or  meaning  may  either  be  uniformly  attached  to  the 
words  or  phrases  agreeably  to  Hebrew  usage,  or  it 
may  belong  to  them  only,  in  particular  places. 

1.  The  choioe  of  sigpification,  depends  principally  up^ 
OD  the  context^ 

2.  The  usus  loquendi  which  prevails  in  a  particular 
passage,  is  determined^  either  from  the  context,  or  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  or  of  the  language. 

The  phraseology  which  is  derived  from  the  Greciai\ 
usage,  is  to  be  distinguished  fronx  that  which  is  of  Hebrew^^ 
or  Syro-chaldaic  origin, 

3.  To  discover  the  sense  of  words,  or  sentences,  is  ta 
discover  the  idea  which  the  author  really  intended  to  at-* 
tach  to  them,  in  the  connexion  yn  which  they  occur.  For 
the  signification  of  a  word  or  sentence,  may  be  variously 
modified  by  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  used — see, 

^  Mori  diss,  de  diaorimine  sentua  et  aignificationis  in  interpretaudo— «nd^ 
Jichttadt  ad  Mori  Hermineuticam. 
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4.  The  sense  which  belongs  to  particular  words  or  ex* 
pressions,  is  either  always  the  same  as  in  the  phrase  xaAi^au 
ix  6^ios\f  6sM  or  it  is  different  in  different  places,  as  in  the 
words  ^rvsufAarixofi  €apuim. 

Care,  therefore,  is  to  be  taken,  not  to  confound  the  sense 
and  the  signification. 

11.  The  means  of  discovering  the  meaning  of  a 
passage,  are  not  only  the  nature  of  the  language, 
the  customary  usage,  and  sound  judgment ;  but  also, 
the  context,  the  design  of  the  writer,  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  and  history ;  hence  the  grammatical, 
logical^  and  historical  sense  is  spoken  of  separately. 
It  may  be  well  to  make  these  distinctions  in  scho- 
lastic disputations,  but  in  the  work  of  interpreta- 
tion, there  is  to  be  but  one  sense  sought,  which  is 
to  be  discovered  by  these  three  several  methods,  and 
which  does  not  admit  of  variety.  Rules  are  derived 
from  these  helps  for  properly  determining  the  mean- 
ing ;  and  arguments,  to  prove  that  a  certain  sense  is 
the  only  proper  sense  of  a  passage. 

What  has  been  just  remarked  amounts  to  this :  that  it 
should  be  our  object,  to  discover,  not  merely  what  sense 
may  or  may  not  be  attributed  to  a^articular  passage,  but 
what  sense  we  are  bound  to  attribute  to  it. 

1.  To  the  language  belongs  the  analogy  of  language  ; 
whether  of  one,  or  more,  or  all  languages.  This  subject 
will  be  considered  hereafter. 

2.  The  U8US  loquendi,  determines  what  sense  is  usual- 
ly connected  with  certain  words  and  phrases  in  a  particu- 
lar place,  time,  or  among  a  particular  people,  or  in  refer- 
ence to  a  particular  subject. 

3.  The  usus  loquendi  will  not  always  suffice  to  deter- 
mine the  sense,  because,  a.  it  is  sometimes  obscure,  III  it 
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cannot  always  be  ascertained,  c.  it  is  often  indefinite  and 
*t!>jj(fi\fi^  d.  the  writer  himself  often  recedes  from  it.  Yet 
it  is  always  to  be  joined  with  other  means  of  ascertaining 
the  sense* 

4.  It  is  important  to  remark,  that' there  is  a  certain 
eommon  sense,  or  mode  of  thinking,  feeling,  judging,  and 
speaking,  which  belongs  to  every  community,  and  which 
may  be  learned  from  the  character  and  mental  habits  of  the 
people.  It  is  evident  that  ^he  knowledge  of  this  kind  of 
common  sentiment  of  a  people,  must  throw  great  light  up- 
on me  meaning  of  their  expressions. — See, 

Torrettin  deloterpretatione  Seripturs  Saone,  ^i.  249.  and  below,  chap.  6. 

5.  The  context  is  either  continued  or  intierrupted  ;  the 
former  is  immediate,  or  more  or  less  remote. 

In  the  immediate  context,  is  to  be  considered,  a.  the 
mutual  relation  of  subject  and 'attribute,  and  in  considering 
this  point  it  must  be  observed  whether  the  expression  be 
figurative  or  not,  b.  the  connexion  between  epithets  and 
the  words  to  which  they  are  applied,  c.  the  relation  of  the 
cases,  d.  the  use  of  the  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and 
other  particles,  e.  the  definitions  added  by  the  author,  f. 
the  opposition  of  the  different  members  of  the  sentence. 

The  less  remote  context,  is  the  series  and  relation  of  se- 
veral united  propositions.  This  connexion  is  perceived  by 
the  use  of  the  conjunctions.  In  many  discourses^  howev- 
er, the  several  propositions  are  disconnected. 

The  more  remote  context  is  the  connexion  of  all  the 
several  parts  of  the  passage — which  is  perceived,  from  the 
character,  the  subjects,  and  sentences,  and  from  the  mode 
ia  which  the  connexion  is  efiected. 

On  the  interrupted  context,  see  the  following  chapter. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  be  deceived,  by  the  present 
iaterpunction,  or  division  into  greater  or  lesser  sections. 
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This  subject^  however,  belongs  more  properly  to  criticism — 

Mretch.  Spec  AniiQ.  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  Ill,  p.  998. 

The  helps  hitherto  enumerated,  have  reference  to  the 
grammatical  sense. 

6.  The  sense  in  which  particular  expressions  are  to  be 
understood,  is  very  often  decided  by  the  design,  of  the  au- 
thor in  the  whole  book,  or  in  any  particular  portion  of  iL 
This  design  is  more  or  less  clearly  indicated  by  the  author 
himself,  or  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  occasion  of  his  writ- 
ing,  from  history,  or  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  books 
or  passages  themselves.  The  design,  however,  cannot  al* 
ways  be  determined  with  equal  clearness. 

7.  The  nature  of  the  subject  and  opinions  or  ideas,  fre- 
quently indicates,  that  a  certain  sense  may,  and  often  that 
it  must,  be  attributed  to  the  words  of  the  author.  And 
the  logical  connexion  of  his  propositions  also  serves  to  shew 
in  what  way  he  wishes  to  be  understood. 

In  examining  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  ideas,  with 
the  view  of  determining  the  sense,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
whether  the  passage  under  examination  is  expressed  in 
popular  or  in  philosophical  language.  The  connexion  of 
the  several  parts  of  a  discourse,  or  of  an  entire  work,  is  not 
always  as  strict  as  in  the  present  regular  and  systematic 
method  of  writing.  Frequently  nothing  more  than  proba- 
bility as  to  the  connexion  can  be  attained. 

These  remarks  belong  to  the  logical  sense. 

8.  The  sense  in  which  an  author's  words  are  to  be  ta- 
ken, may  often  be  learned,  from  the  history  of  the  time 
and  place  in  which  he  lived  and  ^vrote,  from  the  opinions, 
studies,  manners,  customs,  and  mode  of  teaching,  then 
prevalent ;  from  the  occasion  on  which  he  wrote,  from  the 
character  of  those  to  whom  his  writings  were  addressed, 
from  the  historical  events  of  his  age,  and  from  similar 
sources. 
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Itfi  de  Interpretatkme  SS.  p.  371. 
Xeil  Prog,  qaoted  above,  and  Btxuer.  Herm.  97. 

The  interpreter,  therefore^  should  be  well  acquainted 
with^  and  frequently  consult, 

t.  The  civil  history  of  the  Jews  and  Romans  of  that 
period,  and  also  geography  and  chronology. 

b.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews,  and  other 
Oriental  nations,  (archaeology,  derived  from  pure  and  an- 
cient sources.) 

F.  Stoich  Compendium  archseoIoguB  oecoDomice  N.  T.,  Lips.  1799.  8. 

c.  The  various  sects  which  existed  among  the  Jews, 
the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes. 

StauedSn.  Geach.  d.  Sittenl.  Jesu  I,  p.  430.  ss.  570. 
IS.  Bengel  Bemerkungen  iiber  den  Vertuch  das  Christ  aus  dem  Essais- 
mm  abzuleiten. 
D.  FUmU  Magazin  L  Chr,  Dogm.  yn,p.  4. 

The  Samaritans. 

Bnau  fiber  die  Samaritan. 

SUumdHn.  Beitr.  k.  Philos.  Gesch.  d.  Rel.  I,  p.  7S.  ss. 

TheSabseios,  that  is,  the  disciples  of  John. 

MehaeUa  Introd.  11, 1140.  ss. 

JWfiAerf  Comm.  de  rel.et  lingua  Sabeomm  in  Commentate  Soe.  Gfitt. 
T.ffl. 

ffakh  de  Sabeis  ib.  T.  lY. — ^Bruns  fiber  die  Johanais  Christen  naeh 
Abnhsm  Eehellensis,  in  Paulas  Memor.  Ill,  51«  ss. 

Tk,  C.  Tycfuen  fiber  die  Religions  Sohriften  der  Sabier  oder  Johannit- 


StauedHn.  Bejrtr.  11, 389.  ss.  m,  1.  ss.  V,  908.  ss.  236.  ss. 
AugutUVitnA.  ad  vers.  epp.  oathoUcarum  Part,L  1801. 

d.  The  opinions,  laws,  philosophy  and  expectations 
of  the  Jews,  arising  out  of  their  religion  and  their  peculiar 
circumstances.  The  requisite  information  upon  these  sub** 
jects,  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  apocryphal  writings  of  the 
Jews  and  Christians,  from  Philo,  Josephus,  the  late  Jewish 
writers,  and  from  our  own  Sacred  Scriptures* 
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J.  E.  C,  Sehmdi  Bibl.  fw  Kridk  lud  Exeg.  des  N.  TeiL  nnd  ilteite 
Christengeach.  I.  Band,  1787,  11,  B. 

Beytrii)^  zurhittor.  Interpretation  de«  N.  Test  ant  den  damalt  hciT- 
•ehenden  Zeitbegriffen.  Ton  Otmar  dem  z^eyten^Henke  Neoea  Mag.  m, 
SDl.  ta.  IV.  93,  n. 

On  the  books  whence  the  opinions,  and  forms  of  ex- 
pression, prevalent  during  the  age  in  which  our  Saviour 
appeared,  and  in  that  part  of  the  world,  may  be  most  ad- 
vantageously learned — see, 

GurUtt  Spec  IL  AnimadTerss.  in  aact  rett  p.  98. 

e.  The  method  adopted  by  the  Jewish  doctors,  in  their 
instructions. 

Gu,  Chr,  G,  WeUe  diaa.  de  more  domini  aeeeptot  a  magiitrii  Jadd.  lo- 
quendi  ac  disserendi  modos  lapienter  emendandi,  Vit  179^1,  and  in  the  Com- 
mentt.  TheoU.  edd.  a  Velthusen,  ke.  V,  p.  117.  at. 

f.  The  natural  history  of  Palestine  and  the  adjacent 
countries. 

/.  W.  Dratdo  Pt*.  de  joata  rerum  natarn  aeientia  aanctioris  diaeaplinaD  eid- 
toribus  utilisaima,  ViL  1788. 

•^.  JV.  Michadu  d.  de  atudio  hiat.  nat  pnaitantisaimo  tlieoL  traetande 
diacendsBqueadjuroento.  ViL  1790. 

Cph,  Fr.  Jacobi  d.  de  phyaica,  aacronim  libronim  interpretationia  admi- 
niatra,Hal.  1746.  4. 

g.  Those  circumstances  of  a  historical  character,  which 
relate  to  the  book  we  wish  to  examine.  As  for  example ; 
its  author ;  the  person  who  is  introduced  as  speaking  (Rom. 
VII) ;  what  his  character  and  circumstances  were,  and  wbst 
his  state  of  mind,  as  exhibited  in  the  passage  under  con« 
sideration  ;  with  what  design,  upon  what  occasion,  at  what 
time,  in  what  place,  and  with  what  feelings  the  author 
wrote ;  what  person  he  sustained,  his  own,  or  that  of 
others;  (Rom.  VII,  7.  ss.)  to  whom  he  wrote  or  spake.  As 
to  this  last  point,  we  must  not  place  much  confidence  in 
the  subscriptions  at  the  close  of  many  of  the  epistles,  but 
must  appeal  to  better  authority,  and  especially  to  the  indi- 
oations  to  be  observed  in  the  book  itselC 
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Btamgwrten,  Unterrieht,  S.  llauptit  yon  den.  histor.  Vmatilnden  Sect* 
S6.SS. 

Chr.  TTieoph,  Zetzeri  Epist  ad  Maur.  Ga.  Schelsier,  Zwiecar.  178S. 

Jr.  Fr,  TItfUMresp.  Plank  d.  theol.  de  canone  hermen.  quo  aeripturain 
per  seriptiiram  interpretari  jnbemur.  Tub.  1774.  4. 

Thus  much  belongs  to  the  means  of  determining  the 
historical  sense.  AH  the  means,  however,  which  have 
been  here  enumerated,  are  to  be  united,  to  discover  the 
true  sense  of  a  passage j  and  this  sense  is  one.  For  the 
allegorical  sense  should  be  referred,  to  the  grammatical, 
the  mystical^  (if  such  a  sense  be  admitted)  to  the  histori- 
cal, the  moral  or  practical  to  the  explanation  rather  than 
the  interpretation  of  the  true  sense. 

1.  Negative  rules. 

a.  No  sense  should  be  admitted,  which  is  plainly  at 
TariaDce  with  the  usus  loquendi. 

b.  A  sense,  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  sub* 
ject  cannot  be  correct. 

c.  A  frigid  sense,  or  one  foreign  to  the  design  of  the 
author,  should  be  rejected. 

d.  A  sense,  which  contradicts  the  series  of  the  dis- 
course, is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  words. 

2,  Positive  rules. 

a.  The  sense,  which  is  indicated  by  all  the  sources  of 
information  already  pointed  out,  or  by  the  greater  part  of 
them,  is  alone  correct.  ^ 

b.  The  sense,  which  is  supported  by  parallel  passages, 
is  to  be  preferred  to  every  other. 

'  III.  Particular  care  will  be  requisite,  in  deter- 
mtniug  the  sense,  in  those  cases  in  which  more  than 
usual  copiousness  or  brevity  is  employed.  In  either 
case,  however,  it  will  be  of  great  assistance,  to  ob- 
serve with  diligence,  the  familiar  and  customary 
phraseology  of  the  author.  Although  there  may 
be  considerable  obscurity,  yet  that  senses  which  ap^ 
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pears  the  most  probable,  from  the  author's  design, 
or  from  otlier  sources,  should  be  maintained. 

1.  In  those  cases,  in  which  there  is  more  than  usual  co- 
piousness, it  will  be  necessary  to  separate,  what  relates  to 
the  principal  idea,  from  what  is  added,  for  the  sake  of  am- 
plification, illustration,  or  ornament  To  these  latter,  it  is 
evident  no  peculiar  force  is  to  be  attributed. 

Every  word,  especially  in  comparisons,  similes,  repe- 
titions, rhetorical  expressions,  is  not  to  be  urged  too  far. 

2.  Brevity,  has  respect  either  to  single  words  or  the 
style  ^nerally.  In  the  first  case,  many  ideas  are  com- 
prehended in  one  word,  (pregnantia  verba  ;)  in  the  second, 
something  is  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader,  which  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  common  usage,  it  is  presumed 
will  suggest. 

At  times  ideas  seem  to  be  omitted,  where  the  particle 
yag  does  not  very  closely  connect  the  two  sentences. 
Act  IL  34.  The  Sacred  Writers  adopted  a  very  senten- 
tious and  brief  style,  in  their  discourses,  arguments,  and 
sometimes  even  in  their  narrations. 

3.  In  difficult  passages,  we  must 

a.  Endeavour  to  discover  the  precise  point  where  the 
difficulty  lies. 

b.  We  must  observe  what  sense  the  passage  will  not 
bear. 

c.  The  causes  of  the  ambiguity  or  obscurity,  we  should 
endeavour  to  remove. 

d.  We  must  examine  what  sense  is  rendered  most 
probable,  from  the  usus  loquendi,  from  the  design  of  the 
writer,  from  his  state  of  mind,  from  the  context,  from 
history. 

/.  C.  G.  EmuH  dias.  de  uto  rite  comroimis  ad  interpreCtikm 
Tc»t.U  1779.4. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


QV  THE   MSTHOD   OF     0ON8TRU0TING    THEIR    DISCOURSES   ?£• 
OULIAB.   TO    THE    SAORED   WRITERS. 


I.  From  the  character  and  design  of  the  Sacred 
Writers,  it  is  evident,  that  every  thing  like  refinement 
and  subtlety  would  be  banished  from  their  writings, 
and  that  a  peculiarity  of  construction,  and  simplici- 
ty of  diction,  conformable  to  the  Jewish  manner  of 
writing,  would  characterize  their  compositions.  Be- 
sides this  general  character  common  to  them  all, 
each  of  the  inspired  penmen  has  his  own  manner, 
which  is  to  be  learned  by  careful  attention.  From 
these  remarks,  it  will  appear,  what  rules,  as  it  re- 
gards this  point,  the  interpreter  ought  to  observe. 

What  is  here  said  is  not  intended  as  inconsistent  with 
the  acuteness  and  terseness  ascribed  to  the  Sacred  Writers, 
especially  St.  Paul. 

/.  fF.  Fukrmami  Comm«  det/ooDeinnitate  Pauli  in  Ep.  ad  Rom.  L.  1776. 
Ejnad.  Cornm.  de  subtilitate  Pauli  in  arg^umentis  tractandis,  L.  1777. 

The  pecaliarity  or  novelty,  as  to  the  structure  of  their 
sentences,  is  to  be  traced  to  their  familiarity  with  the  He- 
brew language,  and  therefore  should  not  be  regarded  as 
authorizing  any  unusual  sense  of  words.  Fischer  Proluss. 
de  Vit  Lex.  P.  410.  ss. 

The  simplicity  of  style  observable  in  their  narration, 
mode  of  teaching,  disputing,  and  arguing,  relates  not  only 
to  the  use,  of  certain  phrases,  of  numerous  finite  verbs, 
and  of  conjunctive  particles,  but  in  the  whole  form  of  their 
periods,  and  mode  of  expression.  Different  subjects,  have 
each  their  influence  on  this  general  character  of  style. 
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1.  The  structure  of  the  language  in  theN.T.  is  to  be  un- 
derstood, from  the  familiar  method  of  instruction,  con- 
versation and  writing. 

2.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  highly  expedient  to  ex- 
amine the  Eastern  and  especially  the  Hebrew  method  of 
narration,  instruction,  and  composition. 

S.  We  must  observe  what,  is  peculiar  to  each  author^ 
in  his  method,  of  constructing  his  discourse. 

4.  The  peculiar  kind  of  writing,  (poetic,  prosaic,  aph- 
oristic, didactic,  uniform  or  variable,  polished,  sublime,) 
deserves  our  attention,  as  the  whole  character  of  the  com- 
position depends  upon  this  circumstance. 

11.  The  most  important  characteristics  of  the 
Sacred  Writers  as  to  the  general  structure  of  their 
discourses,  are,  1.  The  connexion  is  not  always 
obvious  and  continued  but  is  frequently  broken  and 
abrupt.  2.  Additions  are  frequently  made  which  do 
not  appear  essential  to  the  expression  of  the  si^nti- 
ment  3.  And  in  other  cases  the  construction  is 
eliptical.  4.  They  are  not  always  exact  in  the 
grammatical  structure  of  their  sentences. 

1.  The  interruptions  in  their  discourses. 

a.  From  digressiofij  when  the  writer  passes  from  one 
subject,  to  others  connected  with  it,  sometimes  not  return- 
ing to  his  original  point  at  all,  and' at  others,  not  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  occasion  of  these  digressions,  is 
sometimes  in  the  ideas  themselves,  at  others  in  the  words  ; 
or  it  is  furnished  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
time  or  place,  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  writer  or  reader. 
Gal.  IV,  24 ;  Hebr  V,  2  ;  Job.  VI,  32. 

b.  By  parenthesis^  which  is  longer  or  shorter,  and  at 
times  one  parenthesis  arises  out  of  another. 

/.  Fr,  Htri  d.  de  parentheaiet  generatim  et  speciatim  saenu  Jen.  1745. 4^ 
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Cph.  fFolSi  Comm.  philol.  de  pareothesi  s.  pnef.  pnemisit,  C.  F.  Boc> 
aenu.  Lips.  1726.  4. 

Ad,  Bened.  Spisneri  Comm.  theol.  de  parenthesi  libris  sacris  Y.  et  N. 
T.  aeeommodata,  L.  1778.  8. 

Both  digressions  and  parentheses  may  be  discovered^ 
au  from  the  nature  and  series  of  the  ideas,  b.  the  character 
of  the  discourse,  and  the  use  of  the  particles,  especially  the 
eonjunctions. 

We  must  not  always  expect  to  find  the  discourse  con- 
structed according  to  the  rules  of  art,  nor  proceeding  in  an 
unbroken  order. 

2.  The  alH*upt  construction,  is  when  excitement  of  feel- 
ing, or  any  other  cause,  induces  the  writer  either  to  sup- 
press something  (d«ro(fiu«f}(rfg,)  or  suddenly  to  pass  to  a  dif- 
ferent subject.  In  the  historical  books,  and  in  the  writings 
of  St  Paul,  there  are  various  examples  of  this  kind.  It  is 
obvious,  that  in  such  cases,  we  are  not  to  look  for  a  con- 
tinued narration  or  argument.  - 

3.  Pleonasm  is  either  of  single  words,  as  when  to  verbs 
signifying  action,  the  member  of  the  body  by  which  the 
action  is  performed  is  added  ;  of  pronouns  (auros  after  oc,) 
of  particles — of  phrases  (as  iitagaa  vkg  ^ip^aXft^g,  olvoigas  to  ^ojuux) 
or  of  whole  sentences.  In  these  instances,  some  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  E!a<t,  others  common  to  all  popular  discourses. 

4.  Tautology  is  where  the  same  idea  is  expressed  by 
various  synonymous  words  or  phrases. 

It  is  clear  that  we  should  not  endeavour  to  explain  as 
4iflferent,  expressions  intended  to  convey  the  same  idea. 

Jb.  Pr.  Kbige  Doctrinse  de  taulologiis  ad  yiadicandos  soriptorea  sacrot, 
et  profanoa  Specimen.  Vh.  1760.  4. 

5.  Ellipsis  is  either  grammatical  or  rhetoricalj  con- 
stant or  temporary.  It  is  either  of  single  words,  or  of 
sentences. 

Some  writers  have,  very  unreasonably,  multiplied  el- 
lipses, and  others. have  entirely  proscribed  their  application 
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to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  To  the  first  class 
belongs  Lamb.  Bos,  see  his  work  on  the  Greek  Ellipses. 
It  isy  therefore,  the  more  necessary,  that  attention  should 
be  paid  to  this  subject. 

a.  No  ellipsis  should  be  admitted  which  is  not  confirm- 
ed, by  constant  or  frequent  usage. 

b.  The  character  of  the  passage  ought  to  give  evidence, 
from  the  mode  of  construction,  from  the  state  of  feeling  in 
the  writer,  from  the  nature  of  his  subject,  or  disposition  of 
his  readers,  that  the  dccutrence  of  ah  ellipsis,  is  not  un- 
likely. This  occurrence  is  to  be  looked  for  when  the  dis- 
course is  vehement,  or  negligent 

c.  There  should  be  gdod  reason  assigned  for  the  ad- 
mission in  every  instance. 

d.  The  more  obviously  and  easily  the  ellipsis  cih  be 
supplied,  thii  more  probable  it  is  that  an  ellipsis  should  re- 
ally be  acknowledged. 

e.  What  is  stated  fully  in  some  places,  may  be  expres- 
sed more  briefly  in  others,  so  as  to  render  it  obvious,  that 
the  latter  expression  is  elliptical.  Thus  of  our  Saviour,  it 
is  sometimes  said,  l^stf^i,  an  elliptical  form  of  igx!^if6iu  A  tw 

X9(fftOV. 

J,  A,  fV^lfii  Comm.  I.  et  IL  de  agnitioue  «llipi6ot  in  mteEfMretatiflBe  li* 
bi-oniro,SS.  L.  1800.  4. 

Chr.  Jiniemngv  libeUus  de  sileDtio  SS.  sive  de  ii8.qus  in  Tertw  dirino 
omissa  RUt  praeterita  vel  sunt  tcI  Tidentur.  Adjectc  rant  in  ealoe  disscrtatt 
aliquot  affipis  argumenti,  Frf.  1750.  8. 


CHAPTER  V. 

On  discovering  ths  general  bceaning,  and  understand- 
ing  the  narration  or  argument. 

t.  The  meaning  of  passages,  is  to  be  distinguish- 
ed from  the  meaning  of  the  individual  words,  and 
is  discovered,  if   after  the  sense  of  their  several 
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constitaent  parts  has  beea  ascertained  and  accu- 
rately considered,  it  is  perceived,  what  the  writer 
intended  by  the  whole,  and  what  he  wished  his 
readers  to  understand. 

The  general  meaning'  is  sometimes  expressed  in  few 
ind  short  propositions,  at  other  times,  these  propositions 
are  numerous  and  more  extended  ;  sometimes  it  is  sin^ple, 
at  others  it  consists  of  various  parts. 

It  is  requisite  for  the  interpreter, 

1.  Carefully  to  consider  and  compare,  the  several  parts 
of  which  be  has  already  ascertained  the  meaning,  that  he 
may  see  what  constitutes  the  simple  sense,  and  what  is  ad- 
ded for  the  sake  of  explanation,  illustration,  or  ornament. 

2.  He  should  so  examine  the  several  parts  of  the  gene- 
ral meaning,  and  so  compare  them  among  themselves,  that 
he  may  understand  which  are  primary  and  which  are  mere- 
ly adjunct?. 

3.  He  should  not  neglect  any  part,  or  expression,  by 
which  the  extent,  or  force,  of  the  sense  is  defined,  limited, 
or  increased. 

4.  He  should  diligently  observe,  which  appear  to  par- 
take of  the  character  of  familiar  usage,  and  which  bear  the 
character  and  manner  peculiar  to  the  East. 

5.  Jle  should  also  en4eavour  to  observe  the  connexion 
between  the  several  general  ideas  :  in  which  it  would  be 
well  for  him  to  remember  what  we  have  already  said  re- 
garding the  coptexj;. 

He  will  find  it  a  profitable  exercise,  to  analyse  books, 
and  larger  sections,  and  reduce  them  to  their  several  parts, 
lemembering,  however,  that  poetical  and  popular  writers, 
are  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  strict  rules  which  writers  of 
a  dififerent  description  have  observed. 

II.  The  mode  of  narration,  adopted  by  the  Sa- 
cred Writers,  is  remarkably  simple,  such  as  their 
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owo  character  and  that  of  those  to  whom  they  wrote, 
seemed  to  require.  l*he  interpreter,  therefore,  of 
the  historical  books,  should  not  seek  any  thing  art- 
ificial in  their  narrations;  but  should  understand 
every  thing  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  simpli- 
city of  their  style. 

5.  J*.  JV.  JMbrv  DeCBBiio  namtiooain  N.T.  quoMl  modom  namuidi, 
OpUMC  I,  p.  1.  •■■ 

1.  Every  thing  is  so  narrated,  a.  as  that  the  events  and 
facts  could  be  easily  known  and  understood,  b.  those  things 
which  they  commonly  taught  were  delivered  in  a  language 
to  which  they  did  not  always  attach  the  same  ideas,  c.  their 
manner  is  marked  by  great  brevity,  d.  it  is  not  entirely 
destitute  of  ornament,  but  the  ornament  is  of  the  simp- 
lest kind. 

2.  The  interpreter  must  distinguish  between  the  sub- 
stance of  the  event  or  fact,  and  the  account  or  exhibition 
of  it. 

3.  Neither  should  the  narration  be  confounded  with 
the  opinion,  which  the  writer  sometimes  adds — see, 

M«n  Comm.  qua  iUuitnitur  loeoi  Job.  XU,  m.  Opuaec  U*  p.  106.  as. 

4.  The  interpreter  is  not  at  liberty,  to  add,  to  curtail, 
or  in  any  way  to  change,  the  narration,  although  it  may 
appear  too  brief,  obscure,  or  inconsistent  with  his  own 
opinions. 

Those  things,  which,  on  this  subject  do  not  relate  to 
interpretation,  but  to  the  higher  criticism,  will  be  consi 
dered  in  Section  V. 

III.  The  popular  method  of  instruction  and  ar- 
gument, was  adopted  by  the  Sacred  Writers,  which 
being  in  general  use,  would  have  the  greatest  effect 
on  the  minds  of  their  readers  or  hearers.    This  me- 
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tbod,  therefore,  the  interpreter  should  understand, 
and  constantly  remember,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
perceive  the  true  meaning  and  force  of  the  Sacred 
Writers.  And  this  method  was  simple  and  inartifi-. 
cial,  most  wisly  adapted,  as  to  the  subjects,  their 
connexion  and  narration,  to  the  times,  place,  and 
character  of  the  people. 

1.  Here  it  should  be  observed, 

That  in  the  communication  of  doctrines,  or  precepts, 
or  in  conducting  their  arguments,  they  are  not  to  be  con* 
ddered  as  moulding  them  to  scholastic  rules. 

2.  We  should  notice,  the  occasion  which  gave  rise  to 
the  consideration  of  each  subject,  and  to  what  class  of 
men,  and  in  what  place,  each  was  proposed. 

3.  We  must  carefully  distinguish  between,  those  things 
which  are  asserted  or  maintained,  without  limitation,  and 
those  which  are  restricted  to  a  particular  view  or  applica- 
tion ;  and  this  restriction,  may  be  either  expressly  stated^ 
or  merely  intimated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

4.  The  interpreter  ought  to  distinguish  between  the 
propositions  themselves,  and  the  arguments  by  which  they 
are  supported  ;  between  the  arguments  and  the  mode  of 
treating  them  ;  between  the  subject  and  the  illustrations  or 
examples  of  it 

5.  It  becomes  him  to  endeavour  to  place  himself  in  the 
sitoation  of  those,  to  whom  the  Sacred  Writings  were 
originally  addressed,  to  enter  into  their  views  and  feelings, 
diligently  comparing  the  different  parts  of  the  Sacred 
Books  together,  and  using  every  other  means  to  discover 
what  their  views  and  feelings  were. 

6.  He  should  be  extremely  cautious,  lest  he  should  even 
unintentionally,  change  the  true  sense  of  the  Sacred  Wri- 
ters, to  make  it  coincide  with  his  own  opinions,  whether 
theological,  philosophical,  or  of  any  other  character. 
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The  rules  which  particularly  refer  to  the  iDterpreta* 
tion  of  doctrinal  or  moral  passages,  may  be  inferred  from 
what  has  here  been  said.     See^ 

Sdler  Bibl.  Hermen.  p.  354. 
JmuL  Berger  Venueh  eioer  mortlitehen  Einleitiiiig  in  das  N.  Tett,  for 
Belij^ioiulehrer  and  denkende  Christen.  Lemgoy.  1797. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   AIDS   FOR   UNDERSTANDING   AND    EXPLAINING  THE    BOOKS 
OF   THE    N.  T.   AND   THE   PROPEl^   APPLICATION    OF   THEM. 

The  interpreter,  besides  his  own  judgment,  and  good 
sense,  should  avail  himself  of  various  external  aids,  in  in* 
vestigating  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  use  each  according 
to  its  character  and  value.     These  external  aids  are, 

I.  Analogy  of  languages. 

This  is  either  the  analogy  of  one  language,  grami- 
matical  analogy ;  or  it  is  that  which  exists  between  difier- 
ent  dialects,  or  between  cognate  languages  ;  or  between 
all  those  which  from  natural  or  historical  causes  have  been 
made  to  correspond. 

a.  This  comparbon  is  to  be  conducted  according  to 
fixed  rules. 

b.  The  analogy  should  be  real,  and  not  imaginary,  and 
should  be  sought,  not  from  Lexicons,  but  from  the  writ- 
ings and  genius  of  the  languages. 

c  Expressions  apparently  analagous,  often  in  different 
places  and  at  different  times,  have  not  in  their  meaning 
any  analogy,  and  therefore  we  must  take  the  circumstan- 
ces, of  time  and  place  into  consideration. 

d.  Those  languages  which  arc  separated  by  a  great  in^ 
terval  of  time,  or  which  differ  much  in  their  character, 
ought  not  generally  to  be  compared. 
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e.  All  minutiae^  especially  in  etymology,  should  be 
avoided. 

f.  Analogy  alone,  should  not  be  depended  upon>  to 
the  neglect  of  other  sources  of  information,  or  in  opposi- 
tion to  them. 

J,D.a  Lennep  Or.  de  lingnartim  aoalogia,  pnem.  libro  in  anal,  lingase 
gneec,  Load.  (1777.)  8.  Ev.  Scheidii  pnef.  ad  Lennepii  Etymol.  L.  g^r. 
L.  C.  Vakkenaru  Obss.  quibas  via  munitur  ad  origines  graecas  investigaa- 
das— et  J.  D.  a  Lermep  pnelectt  de  analogia  lingOs^  gri  ed^  JEhft  Sdtedhu, 
TiaL  ad  Rh.  1790.8. 

X  Jk  EmesU  de  Testigiis  lingiue  hebr.  in  Ung;iia  grseca,  in  Opuscc.  pbil. 
erit  p.  171.  ss.  F.  Th,  Rink  diss,  de  linguarum  orienlalium  cum  g;neca 
mira  ooavehieiitia,  Regxnn.  1788.  4. 

Geo.  Gjr.  Zendfch  d.  de  analogia  lingoaram  interpretationis  pncsidio, 
h,  1758.  i, 

CC  Jiiori  Acroases  bermm.  I.  p.  168.  ss. 

11.  The  use  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Writers^ 
who,  as  to  tbeir  style,  or  as  to  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Sacred  Penmen. 

1.  The  profane  writers  are  not  promiscuously  to  be 
usd. 

2.  We  must  observe  in  what  sense,  each  of  the  Greek 
Writers  use  the  g^tfiv  which  occurs  in  the.  N.  T.,  iti  what 
places,  in  what  manner,  and  in  what  kind  of  writings. 

3.  We  are  not  to  seek  illustration  from  profane  authors, 
of  those  passages  and  expressions,  which  may  more  pro- 
perly be  explained,  from  Jewish  sources. 

4.  Nor  are  we  to  expect  from  them  an  explanation  of 
those  expressions,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  christian  sys- 
tem. 

5.  They  are  not  to  be  consulted,  with  a  view  of  pro- 
ving, the  entire  purity  of  the  style  of  the  Sacred  Writers ; 
nor,  that  the  rules,  which,  it  may  be  found  they  ob- 
served, should  be  applied  in  all  cases,  to  determine  the 
tense  of  the  Sacred  Penmen. 

6.  It  is  not  sufficient^  when  a  single  word   in  a  phrase^ 
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used  in  the  N.  T.,  is  found  in  profane  writers,  to  prove 
that  the  latter  may  be  properly  cited,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  former. 

7.  Some  Greek  authors  may  be  more  advantageously 
compared,  with  certain  N.  T.  writers,  than  with  others,  as 
Thucydides  with  St.  Paul  ;  and  particular  modes  of  ex- 
pression may  be  more  happily  illustrated  from  some  au- 
thors, than  from  others. 

8.  Some  of  the  Greek  writers  may,  to  a  certain  extent 
be  applied  to  the  illustration,    not  only  of  the  language, 
hvtt  also  of  the  ideas  and  subjects  of  the  Sacred  Writers. 
This,  however,  must  be  done  with  the  greatest  caution. 

F,  C.  G.  Palet  compared  passages  of  Epictetus  and 
the  N.  T.  together,  in  a  work  published  in  1799. 

This  whole  subject  has  been  treated  at  great  length,  and- 
in  various  ways, 

D,  Mart.  Friemi  D.  cxeg.  polemioa  de  nsa  et  Rbusu  {^nBcotiim  mpri- 
mis  seriptL  in  mterpretandiB  iUaitmidisqiie,  N.  T.  vooabb.  et  dioendi  inodn. 
Ka.  1733.  4. 

Henr,  Dav.  Wedekind  d.  de  habitu  antiquorum  GnBciiB  et  LAtii  S«rlptt. 
•d  religiooem,  Gott  1756.  et  in  Berg.  Men.  Daisb.  T.  II.  P.  I.  p.  601.  as. 

S.  Gf.  Oeyteri  Pr.  Poets  gneei  antiqaiores  literarom  saeramm  inter> 
pretii  magiatri,  Vit  1768. 4. 

J,  Lour,  Bleadgy  Pneaidia  interprctationiiy  N.  T.  ex  aactoriboa  gnecia, 
Argent.  1778. 4. 

Car.  Vict,  Hauff  Ueber  den  Gebraneh  der  griecb.  Profanskribenten  zur 
Erlautening  dea  N.  T.,  Upa.  1796.  8. 

The  following  writers  have  published  works  on  the 
N.  T.,  containing  remarks  from  the  Greek  classics. 

1.  Those  who  wished  to  prove  the  style  of  the  N.  T. 
to  be  purely  Greek. 

^nd,  BiUckwaU*i  Sacred  Clauiea  defended  and  iUnatrated. 

EL  Palairet  Observatt  pbiloL  oritiee  m  SS.  N.T.  libros,L.  B.  1753. 

]^jU9dem  Specimen  ExerciutL  phiL  erit  in  nerot  N.  T.  LL.  Lond. 
1755.  8.  (CoU.  C.  L.  Bauen  Pn*.  D.  an  PalairaU  Obaervatt.  ad.  N.  T. 
Hiracbberg.  1775.  76.  4. 

2.  Those  who  have  illustrated  the  language,  and  the 
ideas  of  Scripture. 
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Jb.  Dottsrtcei  Analeetn  Sacra,  s.  Excursus  philologici  breves  super  di- 
Tcrsa  V.  et  N.  T.  loea.  Subiieiuntur  Nort  Knatchbull  Animadverss.  in  libb. 
N.  T.Amit  1693.  8. 

Pricaei  Commentnru  in  wios  N.  T.  Libras,  Lond.  1660.  f.  et  Crit  angl. 
T.V. 

Lamb,  Bot  Diatribse  s.  Exeroitationes  philoU.  in  Scriptt  N.  F.  Editio 
Kcnnda.  Fnmeq.  1715.  8.  Eiusd.  observationes  misoellaness  ad  loca  quse- 
dam  ciunN.  T.  turn  eeterorura  script  gr.  ib.  ITOT.  8.  ed.  2.  1731. 

Ihmbergk  Parerga  Sacra.  Arost  1719.  4. 

Jac.  Ehneri  Observationes  sacrac  in  N.  T.  libros,  Trai.  ad  Rh.  1720. 
j».11.8. 

A.Jli^U  Observatt.  saorse  in  N.  F.  Ubros.  Vratinl.  1755. 11.  8. 

F.  L.  Mbresch.  Adno::ationes  ad  lo«a  auaedam  N.  T.  ad  calcem  Animad- 
Terss.  ad.  Aesch.  Vol.  T.  (Metliob.  1743.)  p.  533.  ss. 

/o.  N&mh,  IToehler  Observationes^iiloll.  in  loca  selecta  Sacri  Codieis, 
L  B.  1765.  8. 

/.  D.  Hdlmann  Specimen  Qbss.  quamndam  ad  tUusU'andum  N.  T.  ex 
profanis  9cri);U.  in  Opuscci  T.  T.  p.  3.  ss. 

GiU),  IVakefield  Silva  Critica  s.  in  auctores  sacroa^profanosque  Commen« 
tvias  phOol.  Cantabr.  et  Lond.  1789—^3.  P.  I.  V.  8.  (cujus  ^xamen  Hsn- 
leinKis  Ubellis  supra  laudd.  instituit,  quorum  quintus  prodiit,  Erl.  1802. 4. 
add.  Sckaetz  Vindicie  locorum  quorundam  N.  T.  a  Wakefieldo  Anglo, 
qos  eritioo,  qua  interprete  trsetorum.  Jensc,  179rt 

^.  Those  who  have  used  particular  authors  for  the  pur- 
of  illustrating  the  N.  T. 

Adnotationes  jn  V .  T.  ex  Xenophonte  collectse  a  Geo^  RapheUo,  Hamb. 
1709. 8.  ex  Polybio  et  Arraino, ib.  1714.  8.  Adnotatt  in  Sacram  Scr., histori- 
es in  V.,  philoU.  inN.  T.,oolleet»ex  Herodoto,  L&ueb.  1731.  8.— Jone^ 
tim  dcBMle  hi  libelli  sunt  editi : 

Geo.  Raphelii  Adnotatt.  historicse  in  Vet  et  philologicse  in  N.  T.  ex 
JEcDOphonte,  Polybio,  Arriano,  et  Herodoto  collectse.  K  B.  1747.  II,  8. 
G.  Gk.  Ktrchmmeri  Parailelismus  N.  F.  et  Polybii— Vit  1725.  4. 
Coip,  Frid.  MurUtic  Obss.  PhiloU.  in  sacros  N.  T.  Ubros  ex  Diodoro  Sicu- 
Jo  collectse,  Hasn.  1755.  8. 

Baueri  Philologia  Thucyd.  Panllina  supra  landata  est 
Jo.  JoMh.  Bellermamu  Specimen  animadverss.  in  N.  Foed.  libros  ex  IIo- 
meri  niad,  Hhaps.  ef.  Era.  1785.  4. 

/•.  Henr.  Muecke  Pr.  quid  adiuraenti  sacrarura  litt.  interpreti  prscstct 
Ifomeri  com  SjS.  Script  comparado.  L.  1789.  4. 

/.  L.  Salchlini  Observatt.  ad  varia  V.  et  N,  T.  loca  ex  Pindaro  desumtse. 
3eni.  1745.  4.  coU.  Mus.  Helv.  If,  p.  335.  IV,  p.  64V. 

^hiih.  Gocherm  Specimen  philoll.  in  N.  T.  adnotatt.  potissimura  ex  Eu- 
ripide  depromtarum,  Symbb.  Litt.  ad  incr.  scientt.  omn.  gen.  collect,  altera, 
f  llaL  1754,)  p.  310.  ss. 

M 

•J. 
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Evp^iSfft  rSfjoexilXftffJkSvog  Eiiri|MdiB  HeeulM  leleotit  obMrrtttt.  N.  T. 
AUieam  pnriUitem  oomproliaiitjbut'— Adoniita  %  J.  C,  WeUBing.  Gens^ 
1758.  8. 

Alb.  Geo.  Wakhf  Pr.  qao  illoftraBtiir  loea  al^uot  ISbromm.  N.  T.  ez 
Eurip.  Aloettkle,  Sefaleua.  1789.  4. 

Job.  Eekhardi  Obts.  phiU.  ex  Arutopb.  Phito  dietkmi  N.  T.  illiutniulB 
BiBemeDtea.  Aeeedit  ejutdem  generis  dita.  ex  Horn.  II,  Z.  Qnedl.  173a.  i. 

Chr.  Porochbergtr  Theooritiu  Ser.  SMmn  iBuilmis  ■.  ■ententJg  as 
phrases  e  poetis  Gr.  iDprimis  bueolieis— sd  illuatniida  saeri  eod.  oracola, 
Dresd.  etL.  1754.  8. 

4.  Wolfius  in  his  Cune  Philological,  fVeMein  in 
his  AnimadyersioDeSy  and  other  critical  commentators, 
have  used  and  increased  these  collections  of  remarks  from 
the  classics ;  some  interpreters,  indeed,  as  Crrotius  and 
Hammond  had  long  before  enriched  their  commentaries 
with  remarks  of  this  nature ;  and  Hezel  collected  and  uni- 
ted the  observations  of  distinguished  writers,  derived  from 
the  classics. 

Novi  Foederis  Voluroina  Sacra,  Tironim  elariss.  opera  et  stadio  e  aeriptt. 
gr.  illustrata.  Edidit  GtuL  Fr.  Bezel  Pars.  1.,  Hal.  1788. 

III.  7%6  comparison  of  the  ancient  Greek  versions 
of  the  O.  T.y  as  to  words,  phrases,  modes  of  con- 
struction, ideas,  subjects,  and  quotations  from  the 
Old  in  the  New  Testament 

Besides  the  authors  quoted  above,  see, 

/.  If.  Ji&chaeMo  diss,  de  qsqLXX.  interpp.  in  N  T.,  Hal.  1715.  4. 

C.  F.  SdumdU  diss.  II.  versioDem  Alex,  optimum  interpretatioiiia  LXi. 
SS.  presidium  esse,  L.  1763.  s.  4. 

Fr.  Ben.  Gautzoch  Spec  exercitt.  g^mmaticarum  ad  ill^istrandum  N. 
T.  e  vera.  Alex.  Brem.  1778.  Frf.  etL.  1786. 

J.  F.  FUcheri  Proloss.  V.  in  quibus  Tai*ii  Toci  librorum  dirr.  atrinaqiie 
Test— illustrantur.  L.  1779.  8.  Prol.  I.  ct  U. 

Pet,  KeuchewU  Annotationes  in  omnes  N.  Test,  libros.  Edido  hotb,  et 
altera  parte,  numquam  edita,  auetior,  cum  pnef.  Jo.  Albertij  L.  B.  1755.  8. 

/.  C/ir.  Biel  Novas  Thesaurus  phllol.  S.  Lexicon  in  LXX.  et  alios  libroa 
V.  T.— -ilag»  Com.  1779.  s.  111,8.  8ap|dementa  hujus  B.  Lexici  edidit.  X 
Fr.  <ScMeutnerua\%^w^Q^m  Lexioi  in  Intpp.  gr.  V.  T.  post  Bieliam 
gessit— %r.  F.  SchL  L.  1784.  Spec  seeondum  1786.  8.) 
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/.  Fr,  Flacheri, — Clavis  reliquiaram  Terss.  gneoaram  V.  T.  Aquilto, 
SymiMchi,  TheodoL  quintK,  sextse  et  septimse  specimen,  particula  I.  in  Vel- 
thua.  Kuin.  et  Rup.  Commentatt.  theoll.  IV,  p.  195.  ss.  (Primum  edita  L. 
1758.8.) 

Add.  Mvri  Acroases  IL  p.  80—148. 1.  7%,  Maffer  Obss.  ad  ep.  Jaoobi  e. 
vers.  Alex,  VeUhu,  Comm.  theoll.  lY.  p.  S89. 

In  usiogtbe  ancient  versions  of  the  O.  T.  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  New,  we  must  be  carefulr— 

a.  That  the  reading  of  the  LXX,  or  of  the  frag- 
ments of  the  other  versions  be  correct,  and  that  we  ac- 
curately examime  the  version,  lest  we  suppose  that  the 
Greek  words  or  phrases  answer  to  certain  words  and  phra- 
ses in  the  Hebrew,  when  they  really  do  not.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  reading  of  the  LXX,  sometimes 
differs  from  the  Hebrew  :  sometimes  the  translation  is 
literal,  sometimes  paraphrastical,  and  sometimes  it  is  very 
incorrect 

In  correcting  the  Alexandrian  version,  the  following 
writers  have  of  late  distinguished  themselves  ;  J.  F.  Sem- 
ler,  Griesbach,  Strothius,  Doederlin,  Spohn,  Scharfenberg, 
Hornemann,  J.  F.  Schleusner,  and  especially  Robt.  Holmes^ 
who  commenced  a  new  critical  edition  of  the  LXX.  See, 
Eickhom  Bibl.  VII.  p.  798.  Xosenmueller  Handb.  der 
biU.  Lit.  IL  p.  318.     Bauer  Crttica  Sacra. 

la  collecting  the  fragments  of  the  other  Greek  ver- 
sions, the  most  distinguished  writers  are,  Doederlin,  Scha- 
fenberg,  and  Schleusner,  who  had  been  preceded  in  this 
department  by  Morinus,  Flaminius,  Druseus,  &c.  add.  J. 
G.  Trendelenburg  J  Chrestomathia  Hexaplaris.  Lub.  et  L. 
1794.  The  value  of  a  new  Greek  version,  edited  by  Vil- 
loison  and  Ammon,  from  a  Venetian  MS.,  is  very  small. 
See,  C.  F.  Ammon  comm.  de  versionis  V.  T.  Venetae 
usu,  indole  et  aetate,  Tom.  III. 

b.  The  interpretations  of  the  same  Heb.  words  and 
phrases,  given  by  the  different  Greek  translators  should 
be  carefully  compared.     In  this  way,  both  the  significa* 
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tion  and  sense  of  many  words  may  be  best  understood,  and 
what  is  spoken  according  to  the  Heb.,  and  w^hat  according 
to  the  Greek  idiom  be  most  clearly  distinguished. 

c.  Care  should  be  taken,  that  new  and  unusual  signi- 
fications of  words  and  phrases  should  not  be  rashly  trans- 
ferred from  these  versions  to  the  N.  T.     See, 

C.  F.  lAfemeri  Obserratt  ad  Toces  quasdam  Terss.  grr.  TeCL  interpret" 
urn  PK>Yerbb.  Solomon. — ^in  Yeldinaen.  Kunol  et  Rapetti  CommentL  thecal. 
T.  III. 

d.  It  should  be  observed,  whether  there  appear  any 
traces  of  the  later  philososophy  of  the  Jews,  in  tiiese 
translations. 

There  is  need  that  caution  should  be  observed  in  the 
use  of  Concordances,  which  are  frequently  erroneous. 

^  Conr.  Xircheri  de  Coocordantium  Biblicaruin— Tai*io  ac  multtpliei  usu:— 

&a*Tugi6,  Viteb.  1622.  4. 

ConeordaniUB  V.  Test,  graecae)  Ebncis  Tocibus  rcRpoudcDtes,  iroXi;p^Pi)(^roi 
— authore  Com.  Klrchero  IC07. 

Abr,  Trommii  Concordantie  gnecte  Teraionia  Tidgo  dietse  LXX.  Interp. 
Leguiitur  hio  pnctei«a  Tooea  grvcse  pro  Hebr.  redditie  ab  antiquia  omnibua 
y.  T.  iuterprctibus,  quoi-um  nonnisi  fragmcnta  exstant,  Aquila  etc.,  Aniau 
1718,11,  f. 

Jo.  Gagrder  Vindlciie  KirchiaDK,  a.  Animadversiones  in  aoms  Trommii 
eoncordautias — Oxon.  1718  et  Abr.  Trommii  Epist.  apologetica  ad  Gagipri* 
urn— qua  oe  suasque  concordd.  gr.  modeste  tuetur.,  Amst.  1718.  4. 

Frid.  fjanki^ch  ConcordantlaeDililiorumgcmianico— 4iebraioo— gnec»— 
3.  ed.  Erf.  1696. 

J.  H.  ^feisneri  Nova  vet.  Test  clavis,  addita  est  sign^katio  verborum 
hebr.  e  vers.  Alex.  L.  1800.11,  8. 

IV.  The  use  of  the  spurious  and  apocryphal 
writing  of  the  Jews  and  early  Christians,  in  illus- 
trating the  language  and  contents  of  the  N*  T. 

These  are,  1.  The  apocryphal  books  of  the  O.  T., 
commonly  bound  with  the  canonical  books,  which  were 
either  written  originally  in  Hebrewj  and  translated  into 
Greek,  or  written  in  Greek  at  first. 
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/.  G.  Eichhom  Eiolekang  in  die  apocryphischen  Schriilcn  des  All;  Tef4« 
L.  1795.  8. 

Bau  Bendtwn  Specimen  ezercc.  eritt  in  V.  T.  libros  apociyplioaj 
Gott.  1789.  8. 

Of  these,  the  most  important  are,  the  Book  of  Sirach 
(Sentential  Jesu  Siracidse,  graece.  Textum  ad  fidem  codd: 
etvens.  emendavit  illustravit  </.  Cru.  Linde.  Gedani  1795. 
Ghubens-und  Sittenlehre  Jesu,  des  Sohns  Sirach.  Neii 
Uebersetzt.  mit  erlaut.  Anmerk.  vont/".  W,  Linde — Zweite 

umgearb.  Aufl.  1795.  8. The  book  of    Tobias  {D'la 

Geschicte  Tobias — libers.  und  mit  Anmerk. — auch  einer 
Einleitung,  Versehcn  von  C  D.  Ilgeriy  Jen.    1800.    8*) 

^The  Book  of  Wisdom  (Das  Buch  der  Weisheit, 

ab  Gegenstiick  der  Koheleth,  und  als  Vorbereitung  zum 
Studium  ^es  N.  T.,  bearbeitct  von  J.  C.  C.  Nachtigal,  Hal. 
1799.  8. 

G.  /.  Benke  diss,  de  usu  Ilbrbnim  spooryphoram  V.  T.  in  X.  Test., 
Hsl.  1711.4. 

T.6.  lenichen  d.  pnea.  Reinhardto  def.  de  petenda  renim,  qtias  libri  N. 
T. eontinent,  e  libris  Y.  T.  apocrjphis  illustratione,  Vit.  1787.  8. 

C.  Th.  Xumoel  Obserrationes  ad  N.  Test  cJt  libris  npocryplus  V.  Test. 
L.  1798. 8.  (in  Terbis  et  formulis  magis,qiiMii  tttatentiis  et  deeretis  iUUstriin- 
dis  Tersatc.) 

Beitrage  zur  historischcn  interpretation  des  N.  Test  aus  den  damals 
henchenden  Zeitbegriffen,  Ton  Otmar  dem  zweiteu,  in  ffe/ike  Neucn  .Mag^. 
01901.  ts.  IV.  123.  sc. 

2.  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Von  den  Apocrjphis  und  Pseudepigraphis  der  Jtiden,  in  Bettragcii 
xnr  Beford.  des  TemunfL  Denk.  in  der  Rel.  IV.  p.  192.  ss.  add.  /.  S.  Senfi 
ter  Ton  den  Pseudepigraphis  in  s.  Theolog.  Bricfen,  1.  Sammlanj^. 

Codex  Pseudepigi-aphus  N. Test. colleotus, castigatus^iiltisti'atus a /. ,?. 
Fabrido,  Hamb.  1713.  8.  Codicil— Tolumen  alternm,  ace.  Josephi  Tet. 
Christ  scriptoris  Uypomnestieon— «Qm  Tcrs.  et  not.  J.  A.  Fabricii,  Hambj 
1783.  8. 

3.  Apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

/.  Fr,  Kleuker  itber  die  Apokrj'plien  lies  X.  T.,  in  Vcrg^lt'ichung;  mit 
denjenigen  Uricunden  des  Christ,  deren  Apostol.  Urspriing  un<I  Zweck  ana 
innerti  und  aussern  Grtlnden  erweiulieh  ist.,  Hamb.  1798.  8. 

Codex  apocryphus  X.  Test  coUcctus,  eastigatus,  tostimoniisque  ocnsii- 
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ris  et  tiiittsdvens.  illiutntas  a  /.  A,  Fabrido,    Editio  seetmda,  emendatior, 
et  tertio  tomo  meU.  Hamb.  1719.  III.  8. 

€hdL  IauL  Brwm,  diM^iL  hiiL  erit  de  indole  «Ute,  et  asu  libri  apoerj- 
plii,  vul|^  inscripti  EvangeUum  JSTicodend,  Berl.  1794.  8.  (add.  Boiin. 
Monatsaehr.  180S.  Nor.  p.  888. 

To  these  books  may  be  added  some  of  the  writings  of 
the  ^Apostolic  Fathers — ^Clement,  Baraabas,  Hermas. 
On  these  writings,  see, 

J.  £.  C  5^cAiRufit<«HaiidbaGhderKircheiige8ch.I,  p.  437. 
J.  O.  Rotuenmueller  Historia  interpret  SS.  Litt  in  ceol.  T.  I. 
Coteleritu  Opera  Patmm  qui  App.  temporibua  floruenint  rec  Qerieasy 
AmsC  1724. 

These  apocryphal  and  spurious  writings  are  of  value, 

a.  To  illustrate  the  language  of  the  N.  T.,  especially 
those  words  and  phrases  which  are  peculiar  to  it ;  and  also 
proverbial  expressions,  parables,  &c. 

b.  As  exhibiting  the  manner  of  narration,  teaching  and 
arguing. 

c.  As  explaining,  some  moral  precepts,  rules,  opinions, 
rites,  and  other  things  of  similar  character. 

Care  however  must  be  taken, 

a.  To  ascertain  the  age  and  character  of  each  book, 
lest  things  which  pertain  to  a  later  period,  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  N.  T. 

j3.  That  we  do  not  suppose  that  a  mere  slight  similarity 
of  expression,  is  sufficient  to  prove  them  apt  illustrations 
of  the  N.  T. 

y.  That  we  be  not  injudicious  in  carrying  the  use  of 
these  books  to  an  extreme. 

V.  The  works  of  the  Jews,  either  in  Greek,  or 
in  Hebrew,  written  in  the  New  Testament  period, 
or  at  a  later  date,  may  be  advantageously  applied, 
not  only  to  explain,  the  language,  but  also  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  the  mode  in  which 
these  subjects  are  treated. 
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I.  Writings  of  the  aDcient  Jews  in  Greek. 

a .  Of  PhilOj  whose  works  are  principally  useful  as  ex- 
hibitiDgthe  allegorical  interpretations,  and  religious  phi- 
losophy of  the  Jews* 

The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  by  Mangej/y  Lond. 
1742.  II.  f. 

Chrertoiiiatia  PhUonianai  S.  Loci  illastres  ex  Philone  Alex,  et  cum  ani. 
nadverss.  editi  a  J.  C  Gu,  Dahl  Hamb.  1800.  8.  Pan  altera  s.  Philonia 
libdli  ady.  Flaccmn  et  de  leg.  ad  Caium  cum  animadverss.  DahM^  Hamb. 
1801  8. 

E.  H.  StiM  Yeraueh  eines  system.  Entwuifs  des  Lehrbegriffs  PhQo's 
Ton  Alex,  in  E^hhom  Bibl.  d.  bibl.  Utt  IV.  p.  769.  Staeud&n,  Gesch.  der 
Lin.  Jesu  L  p.  490. 

/.  B.  CarpzwiiSaAnt  ExerciCationet  in  Pauli  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  ex  Philone 
Alex.  Pnefixa  sunt  Philoniana  Prolegomena,  in  quibus  de  non  adeo  contem- 
lenda  Philooia  erudiUone  Hebr.,  de  eonvenientia  stili  Philonia  cum  illo  D. 
hnli  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  et  de  aliia  nonuUis  varii  argument!  exponitnr,  Helmet. 
1750.  8. 

/.  B.  Carpzovtt  Stricturse  in  epiat.  Pauli  ad  Romanos,  adaperai  aubinde 
tufit  florea  ex  PhQone  Alex.  Helmat  1756.  8. 

C  Fr.  Ijoemeri  Obaervatt  ad  N.  Teat.  e.  Philone  Alex.  L.  1777.  8. 

•I.  /*.  XukttU  Spicileginm  Loeaneri  Obaerratt  ad.  N.  Teat,  e  Pliil.  Alex. 
Pforten.  1785.  8. 

b.  Of  Flavins  Joaephus^  whose  writings  also  illustrate 
the  history  of  the  age,  in  which  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  written. 

Hia  works  were  edited  by  Sig.  ffavercamptUy  at  Utrecht  in  1726,  and 
bjr/V.  OfrerCAtifr,  at  Leipaio,  in  1783. 

Qirestomathia  Flaviana  a.  loci  illuatrea  ex  Flavio  Joaepho  delecti  et 
animadveras.  illuatrati  a  J.  O.  Fr&delenburghj  L.  1789.  8. 

/.  A,  Eme^  Exercitationea  Flavianie,  in  Opp.  phiL  crit  p.  359.  aa.  ad. 
Oberthuer  in  Fahrie.  B.  gr.  V.  p.  L  aa.  14.  a. 

/.  B.  Otu  Spicileghun  a.  Excerpta  ex  Flavio  Joaepho  ad  N.  T.  illuatra- 
tionem,  in  T.  H.  ed.  Joa.  Hayereamp.  p.  38.  aa. 

/.  7.  Krebm  ObervaUonea  in  N.  Test  e  Flavio  Joaepho.  L.  1755.  8. 

The  authority  of  both  Philo  and  Josephus  has  been 
disputed.  We  must  distinguish  with  respect  to  both, 
what  is  delivered  as  merely  their  opinion,  and  what  is 
stated  as  the  popular  notion,  or  the  sentiment  of  their 
learned  men.     We  must  also  consider  what  influence  the 
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rharasaical  principles  of  Josephus,  and  the  profane  philo- 
sophy of  Philo,  would  have  upon  their  writings. 

2.  Targums,  (Chaldec  paraphrases  of  some  of  the 
books  of  the  0.  T. )  especially  those  of  Onkelos  and  Jon- 
athan, 

De  UBvid.  Wolf.J^M.  llebr.  n.  |i.  1U7.  ss,  1189.  ts.  i9icM«m,  Einl. 
ins  A,  Test.  I.  p.  399.  s^.  Bofter.  Crit  S.  p.  393.  u.  JtowtmueUrr, 
Handbueh  HI.  p.  3.  sa.    J.  F,  Fischer  in  Praluu.  quioqoe  in  V.  etN.T  p. 

51.    89. 

G.  I^  Baiieri  Chrestcmatliia  p  fiaraphrasibus  chnUlaicia  et  TfJmude  dc- 
lecta  notisque  brevibua  et  indicc  verbroruin  iUustrata.  Norib.  17912.  8. 

J.  //.  Michaelit  diss,  de  Targtimim  s.  versH.  ac  parapfarashim  V.  T. 
ChaliUiicanim  U8u.  Hal.  1*20.  4.  add,  Seller,  iibcr  die  Gott.  Offcnbarungcii 
n.  p.  434.  8.  473.  as. 

3.  Other  writings  of  the  ancient  Jews  in  Heb.,  espe- 
cially the  Mishna  (edited,  translated  and  ilustratcd  by- 
notes,  by  Gu.  Snrenhusiusj  Amst.  1698 — 1703.  VI.  f.) 
The  Gernara  or  commentary  on  the  Mishna  (the  Tal- 
mud.) Sec,  Fabric.  Bibliogr.  antiq.  p.  3.  ss.  Buddei 
Isag.  ad  theol.  univ.  p,  781.  ss. 

Some  suppose  that  the  book  Sohar  should  also  be  as- 
cribed to  an  early  age,     Mori  Herm.  II.  155. 

4.  The  works  of  the  later  Jewish  doctors. 

Senptores  Rabothanly  Midreuchici,  alii,  /.  G.  WolJU  Bibliotbeca  Hebr. 
Ham.  1713— 33.  IV.  4.  Volumine  II.  add.  H,  F.  Xoecheri  Nova  bibl.  Ilebn- 
tca,  secundum  oi'diDem  bibl.  Hebr.  Wolfii  diapogita.  Jen.  1783.  s,  II.  4. 
Mosis  fAfoimomdlt  (mort.  1205.)  libri.  cf.  et  RaymuntU  Miriim  PugioFidei 
adv.  Mauros  et  Judseoa  ed.  /.  B.  Carpxoviiy  L.  1687.  s. 

The  following  authors  illustrated  the  N.  T.  from  Jew- 
ish writers. 

77iO.  Cai^vright  Mellificium  Ilebraicum,  in  Criticis  Anglic  T.  IT. 
Jo.  Drum  Pneteriu  s.  Anuotationcs  in  totnm  Jesu  Cbr.  Testamentuin. 
Fnmeq.  1612.  4.  Pi-Hvdtera  1616.  4. 

Jo.  JjeuaJeni  PbilologtisHebneo— mixtu8,unacumBpicQeg^o  phflologiao  ; 
£ditio  tenia,  Leidie  et  UltraL  1699.  4. 

Jac.  CapelU  Obscnatt  in  N.  T.  et  IauL  CapeUl  Spicilegium  notanun 
in  llbros  N.  T.  Amst.  1657.  4.  etiam  Jo.  Cameronit  Myrotheeion  h.  e.  Ncm 
TesLquam  plarima  loca  illustrata.-^Salmur,  1677.  4. 
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Those  most  worthy  of  consideration,  are  the  following. 

Jk.  UghifioU  Hone  HebraieiB  et  TalmudiciB  to  IV.  Evaogg.— Nuno  se* 
eondam  in  Gerroania  e  Maaeo  J,  B.  CarpzovU  L.  16S4.  4, 

Ejoad.  Hone  Hebr.  ct  Talmudice  io  Acta  App.,  partem  aliquam  ep.  ad 
Rom.  et  priorem  ad  Corinth,  oune  primum  in  Germaniar-'editsB  e  Mas.  J. 
aCupzoTii,  L.  1679.  4. 

NoTom  Test,  ex  Talrande  ct  antiquitatibaB  Hebneorum  illustratum  curit 
-B.  Scheidii,  J.  A.  Danzii  et  Lae.  Rhendferdi,  editam— «  Jo.  Gerh.  Jkkut* 
tkn-A^  1736.  5. 

Ckr.  Schoettgerm  Hone  Hebraice  et  Talmudiese  in  universum  Not.  Teit« 
(joibiii  HorK  J.  Lightfooti,  etc.  8applentur->-Dread.  et  L.  1733.  4.  Ejusd. 
Hon  Hebraiese  et  Talmudiee  in  tbeologiam  Judgcorum  dogmaticam. 

From  these  sources,  Wetstein  derived  many  valuable 
remarks  found  in  his  Commentary.  Consult  also  Bitxtor- 
fii  Lexicon  Chald.  Talmudicum,  et  Rabbinicum,  Bas. 
1640  f.  and  Corrodi%is  Hist  Crit  Chiliasmi  T.  I.  et  II. 

Not  only  the  rites,  proverbial  and  peculiar  expressions, 
and  general  style  of  the  N.  T.  may  be  illustrated  from  these 
sources;  but  also  the  opinions,  precepts,  traditions,  the 
mode  of  argument  and  instruction.  In  the  N.  T.  however 
the  imperfections  which  disfigure  the  Jewish  writings,  ^x^ 
not  to  be  found.     See, 

Gn.  C.  G.  Wdte  diss,  de  modo  domini  acoeptos  a  mag^stris  Jadaicis  lo- 
qoendi  ae  disaerendi  raodos  sapienter  emendandi,  Vit  17$K2,  enlarged  in  the 
ConuaentatL  Velthua.  Koinod. 

We  must  be  careful, 

1.  Not  to  apply  the  Jewish  writings  promiscuously  to 
the  illustration  of  the  N.  T. 

2.  To  remark  the  times  of  which  they  speak. 

3.  The  sources,  whence  they  derive  their  information, 
should  be  carefully  observed  ;  the  authority  of  the  later 
Jews  is  not  entirely  to  be  despised  if  they  appeal  to  older 
writers  as  their  authority. 

Other  Oriental  writings,  especially  in  Syriac  and  Arabic, 
have  not  as  yet,  been  applied  to  the  illustration  of  the  N* 
T.,  to  the  extent  which  is  desirable,  since  they  might 
throw  considerable  light,  on  the  use  of  words  and  phrases^ 

N 
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of  figures,  parables,  &c. — ^mmon  ad,  Em.  Inst  N.  T. 
p.  67, 

VI.  The  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  to- 
pography of  Palestine,  and  of  the  countries  and 
places,  of  which  the  Sacred  Writers  speak. 

The  criticism  of  some  passages,  and  the  interpretation 
of  a  great  many,  are  intimately  connected  with  these  sub- 
jects. The  authors  to  whom  we  must  look  for  informa- 
ation,  on  these  points,  are  the  ancient  Geographers,  and  re- 
cent travellers. 

Eusebii  Cassar.  Liber  €sgi  rwv  co^ixuv  h/  rr^  Bsla  7^0^,  in 
J.  Ckrict  onomastico  urbium  et  locorum  Scr.  S.  Amst. 
1707.  f. 

The  larger  modern  works  on  the  Geography  of  Pales- 
tine, are  those  of  JRelandy  fV,  A.  Bachienti  Ysbrand 
van  Hamelsveldj  J.  J.  Bellerman. 

The  smaller  are, 

JEd.  WeUt  HUtorical  Geography  of  the  Old  and  Nev  Teataroeota. 
C.  Ji.  Fre^e  geograph.  Haadbuch  bei  Lesung  der  heil.  Schriit-— GoUia 
1788. 

From  modern  travels,  many  useful  things  have  been 
collected. 

Hormer**  Obaerratkmt  on  the  N.  T.  from  Yoyagea  and  Travels  in  die 
East 

Ludecke  Exposhio  breTit  locoram  SS.  ad  orientem  ae  refere&thu»-^ex 
obtervatt  eeitis,  pleraroqae  propriis  instHuta.  Hal.  1777.  4. 

M»  C.  6.  Lan^  SammluBg  der  beaten  und  grQndlichalen  Erlauterun- 
gen  der  h.  Sebr.  aus  den  vomebmaten  Reiaebeaehreibungen,  Chem.  1784.  8. 

An  Eaaay  on  the  method  of  illuatrating  Scripture,  from  the  relations  of 
modern  traTellers  m  Palestine,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  by  Jokn  /W- 
Ifr,  Lond.  180S.  8. 

/v.  Matt^quUt  Rcisen  naeh  PalesUna,  Rott  1761. 

Sammlung  der  merkviirdigsten  Keisen  in  den  orient,  in  Uebersetz.  und 
AnszHgen  mit  Anmerkungen  von  J7.  E,  G.  Pauhuyicn.  1798. 

VII.  The  knowledge  of  history  and  antiquities 
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of  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  especially  of  the 
age  10  which  the  Sacred  Writers  lived. 

To  this  head  pertain, 

1.  The  political  history  of  Judea,  especially  from  the 
eommencemeDt  of  the  reign  of  Herod. 

Ckriili.  MltMi  HUtoria  Idamaea  8.  de  vita  et  gestis  Herodum  diatribe, 
Fkineq.  IMO.  IS.  et  ad  ealo.  Josephi  Opp.  ed.  Havere.  T.  H  p.  381.  sa. 

Cph.  CcUarU  Historia  Herodum,  diss.  Aeadd.  P.  I.  p.  207,  ss.  et  Joseph. 
Hamo.  IL  p.  384.  ss. 

J,  G.  Mtmanni  Exere.  de  gente  Herodum,  in  Tempe  HeU.  YI.  p. 
468.  ss. 

(KmnoeC^  Geschiehte  des  Jfid.  Yolks  tod  Abraham  bis  auf  Jerusalema 
Zerstomog.  L.  1761.  8. 

Dejflmgii  Obsermtt,  FUcheri  Proluss.  de  Vit  Lex.  aliique  etism  o<m* 
i  posranL  add.  MeuseL  Bibl.  I,  II.  p.  S78.  ss. 


2.  The  history  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles.  Be* 
sides  the  biographers  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles,  and  the 
works  of  those,  who  have  written  concerning  the  congre- 
gations to  whom  the  Sacred  Writings  were  addressed,  con- 
sult the  following  authors, 

/.  /.  J%ts  in  dem  Anhange  zur  Lebensgesch.  JesUyp.  I.  ss. 

C.  A  J^  PodUz  PopulSre  Moral  des  Chrish.  nebst  einer  histor.  Einlei- 
tnag  b  das  Zeitalter  Jesu,  L.  1794.  8. 

/.  Dior,  Martmtmn  Beitrage  zur  christl.  Kirehen  und  Religionsgeseh. 
LB.  Jens  1796.  8. 

Jk.  Caaaubwd  de  rebus  saoris  et  eeelesa.  Exereitationes  XYL  ad  Baronii 
Prolegg.  in  annates.  Gen.  1655.  4. 

3.  The  history  of  Jewish  opinions. 

C.  H.  L,  PoeUtx  de  gravissimis  theologi»  seriorum  JudKomm  deoreti»— 
din.  U  1794.  4.  (Ejusd.  Pragmatisehe  Uebersieht  der  Theol.  der  spfit. 
Jiden,  L  Th.  L.  1795.  8. 

Ueber  die  Jud.  Theologie  (vor  und  nach  doi  Pabvl.  Exil.)  in  den  Beytr. 
I.  Befbrd.  d.  vemiinft  Denkens  in  der  Kel.  Y.  p.  23,  ss.  Abriss  der  hebr. 
Coltor  bis  auf  das  Zeitalter  Jesn,  besonders  mit  Hinsicht  auf  die  Fortsohritte 
ihrer  Moral,  in  Hedce  Mag.  f.  Rel.  phfl.  HL  p.  506.  ss.— Add.  Staudlifm 
Hist  doctrine  mor.  Jesu,  T.  /.  Corrodi  Crit  Hist  Chillaami  T.  J.  et  variB 
Commentt.  in  ScknddU  Bibl.  cris.  et  exeg.  N.  T. 

Their  opinions  should  be  especially  studied,— 4U   Re- 
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garding  the  Messiah,  (Abanderungen  der  Lehre  vom  Mes- 
siasy  Beytr.  z.  Beford.  d.  verniinft.  Denk.  in  der.  Rel.  V. 
p.  42.  SS.  Ammofij  Bibl.  Theol.  Tomo  II.     Allix  Testi- 

mony  of  the  Jewish  Church. ) ^b.  On  the  Advents  of  the 

Messiah  and  his  ^^i^avsioug  (besides  others,  See, //I  C  Mil- 
lies  diss,  de  yariis  generibus  6swpavsiuv  et  ^vwvokjv  BsU^jv  in 
libris  utriusque  feed,  et  Phil.  Alex.  Aal.  1802—8.  J  C 
Kolen  de  reditu  Messiae  ad  judicium  gentium,  Grott  1800 

— 4.) c.  On  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  (Frisch 

in  Eiahhorn  Bibl.  IV.  690.     Ziegler  in  Henke  Mag.  V.) 

d.  On  demoniacs  {Schmidty  Bibl,  fiir  Kritik  I.) 

e.  The  opinions  and  rites  of  the  Jewish  sects. — See  the 
authors  quoted  above. 

4.  The  history  of  the  countries  bordering  upon  Pales- 
tine, and  of  their  Princes. 

The  Observationes  Saoras  of  SaL  Deylingius^  contain 
many  remarks  on  these  subjects. 

5.  Manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  time  of  Herod. 

Their  sacred  rites,  domestic  manners  and  habits,  their 
Sanhedrim,  their  laws  and  punishments,  weights  and  mea- 
sures, &c.  The  manners  and  institutions  of  foreign  Jews, 
are  not  to  be  neglected.  Pet.  Wesselingii,  Diatr.  de  Ju- 
daeorum  Archontibus. — Trai.  ad  Rh.  1738.  8. 

The  writers  upon  Jewish  antiquities,  aire  particularly 
enumerated,  by  MeuseliuSj  Bibl.  hist  Vol.  I.,  and  Vol.  X. 

The  more  recent  writers  worthy  of  note,  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

ff,  Chr.  7Famekro9  Entworf  der  bebr.  Alterthumer.  IL  Aufl.  Weim. 

1794.  8. 

£.  •4.  Sckulm  Compendium  archieolpguB  Hebr.  Lib.  I.  uitiquiUtes  poli- 
tioas.  Lib.  11.  antiquiutes  eccl.  continens  ed  ^,  P.  G.  Schickedanz,  Dreid. 

1795.  8. 

Alterthumer  der  Uebraer,  Terfasst  von  Joh,  Babor—Wien  1794.  8. 

Joh.  John  Bibllache  ArcliRologie,  L  TlieU.  I.  Baod,  Wien  1796.  II.  Band 
1797.  (Uausliche  Alterthumer.)  II.  Theil.  I.  B.  (polit.  Alterthumer)  ib. 
1800.  8. 
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G.  L.  Bauer**  karzea  Lehrbnch  der  hebr.  Altertkamer  de t  A.  nnd  N. 
Teit.— U  1799.  8. 

Jy  J,  BeUermatm  Handbuch  der  bibl.  Lhteratur,  entballend  ArchKologie, 
Geogrftpbie,  Chronolog^ie,  Genetilogie,  Gescbichte,  Natarlehre,  und  Natur* 
{escbiebte,  Mythologie  and  Gottergeachichte,  Alterthunier,  Kunatgetoh. 
Narhrichten  ¥0d  den  bibl.  Schriftstellern,  Erf.  1797.  as.  IV.  as.  et  T.  I.  ae- 
eunda  editio. 

A.  G.  Brehme  Geschiebte  dea  Oricnta,  beaondera  Palieatinaa  Slterer  und 
nenerer  Zek,  benebat  einer  Kritik  bibl.  Stellen,  Goth.  180S,  3.  8. 

/.  G.  Ga^zmger  philol.  Excuraionem  zur  ErkL  dea  N.  T.  ana  den  Got- 
teid.iiiMlgerichtL  Ahertb.  dea  A.  B.  Freyb.  1786.  a.  2.  8. 

6.  From  the  Grecian  history  is  to  be  learned,  princi- 
pally, what  relates  to  the  Seleucidae,  the  kingdom  of  Ma- 
cedon,  the  affairs  of  Asia  Minor,  and  Achaia. 

It  is  of  importance  also,  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
Sacred  rites  of  the  Greeks — tlieir  games — their  judicial 
procedures,  &c. 

C.  Bntemng9  Compendium  anUqnitatum  g;rseeanun  e  profania  ad  aacra- 
ram  litteraram  interpretationem  aecommodavit.  YA.  Ill,  Franoof.  ad  M. 
1759.  8.  /.  G.  Ungeri  Analectii  Antiqaaria  sacra,  L.  1740.  8.  P.  Zorrai 
BiblJodkeca  antlqiiaria  et  exegetiea.  Fif.  1774.  a.  XII.  8.— Jiic.  Xjytki  Ago- 
aiitiea  Saera.  Boterod.  1657.  12.  Et  cum  Jo,  Lomderi  addit.  Zutpban. 
1700.  12. 

7.  The  Roman  history,  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
the  history  of  the  Roman  provinces,  throws  great  light  on 
many  passages  of  the  N.  T. 

/.  T.  Krebmif  de  uau  et  praestantia  Roroane  bistorie  in  N.  T.  interpret' 
adone  Ubellua,  L.  1745.  8. 

Jac.  Perizorm,  disa.  de  Aaguatea  orbia  terrarum  descriptione^  adi.  ejas 
Diss,  de  Pretorio,  L.  B.  1696.  8. 

To  this  head  belongs,  the  history  of  the  Presidents  of 
Syria,  and  the  Procurators  of  Judea. 

JD  SchoeJUrd  Chronologia  Romanorom  Sytist  prKfectorom,  in  Comm« 
hist,  et  ait  p.  433. 

LBKrdner*9  biatory  of  tbe  Princea  and  Go?emora  mentioned  in  the  N.  T. 

8.  From  the  Roman  antiquities,,  are  to  be  learned,  the 
administration  of  the  proyinces,  their  jurisprudence,  their 
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tributes,  military  afikirs,   weights  and  measures,  times  of 
enrolment,  &c. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  make  an  injudicious  applica- 
tion of  ancient  rites  and  customs  to  the  N.  T.  ;  and  se- 
condly, not  to  confound  times,  by  supposing  what  is  men- 
tioned as  prevailing  at  one  period,  was  as  a  matter  of  course, 
also  prevalent,  in  the  times  of  the  Sacred  Writers. 

/.  T.  Xrebni  CoDim.  de  ntione  N.  Test  e  moribuc  antiqiiii  flliistFUuli, 
nmus  cante  iDstituUi,  opusee.  p.  519. 

9.  With  history  should  be  united  chronology. 

Besides  the  works  of  Usstr^  Spanheiniy  Bengtly  and 
others,  consult  the  Writers,  of  Harmonies  of  the  Gospels, 
of  the  annals  of  Paul,  (Jo,  Pearson.)  and  of  the  history 
of  the  Apostles,  (Lud.  Ca/y^e/tV  Historia  Apostolica  illus- 
trata,  1683.  4. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  heathen  Mythology  will  also 
be  found  useful  in  reading  the  N.  Testament. 

VIII.  The  use  and  proper  application  of  other 
departments  of  learniogy  which  have  reference  to 
antiquity. 

To  this  head  belongs, 

1.  Natural  history,  both  general,  and  as  peculiarly  per- 
taining to  the  countries  in  which  the  Sacred  Writers  lived. 
Botany  especially  will  be  found  useful,  (•d.  F.  Michaelis 
de  studio  hist  natur.  theologiffi  adjuments,  Vit  1790. 

Besides  the  authors  quoted  above,  consult, 

&  Oednumn  Yermisehte  Sftromlungen  aat  der  Nftturkunde  zur  Eridi- 
rung  der  heiL  Schr.  aui  dem  Schwed.  ubersetzt,  von  JD,  Groerdng;  Roit. 
1766. 

ff.  £.  WamekroM  Comm.  de  Palestine  fertiliUite  pneeipaiaqae  iUias 
dotiboacam  jEgvpto  eomparatis,  in  Repert.  bibl.  et  orient  Litt.  T.  XlV 
and  XV. 

/.  6.  BuchUi  et  G.  F.  WalchUy  Calendaria  Pidestinie  CBConomiea,  Gott. 
1785.  4. 

Math,  Milleri  Hierophjtieou  s.  Comraentariiu  in  loea  SS.  quie  plantmun 
fiMiont  mencionem,  Traj.  ad  Rh.  17S5.  IL  4. 
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Ofar  Ce2m  Hierobotaniooii  s.  de  plsntis  S.  8«riptai«.  Ups.  1745,  47. 
IL8. 

J.  J?.  Fotteri  de  bysso  antiqaoram  Liber  singularis,  Lond.  1776.  8. 

Wolfg,  FranxU  Historia  uumalhim  (qiue  m  SS.  Commemonmtar)  cum 
commentariiB  et  Supplementia— opera  Jo.  Cypriani  Fraii«of.  et  L.  1712. 

Sam.  Bockarti  Hierozoicon,  s.  de  animalibus  S.  Scr.  Lagd.  B.  1792. 

reeeafok,  mis  notis  adjeotis,  Ein,  Fr.  Car.  RownmueUer  Lipi.  1793 ^96 

IIL4. 

Hierozoid  ex  Sam.  Booharto,  itinerariis  yariis  aliiaqoe  vironim  docUsf. 
commeatariis,  oomposHi  Specimina  tiia,  auctore  Fr.  Jac.  iSchoder  Tub. 
1784-86.  8 

JoA.  Braumut  de  Testitn  Sacerdotom  Hebr.  has  some  remarks  on  tlie 
preckras  stones  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

JL  F.  Rugittt  Crememnutz.  Abhh.  fur  Freunde  der  Bibel,  uber  klima, 
Natni^sch.  ete.  des  morgenlandes,  Witt  1786. 

MtutePs  Natural  History  of  Aleppo. 

^/idmhr*s  Travels  and  description  of  Arabia  and  the  writings  of  Mieka^ 
UfFonkol  and  others. 


2.  Medicine,  the  science  generally,  and  as  it  existed 
among  the  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  and  Greeks. 

Tho.  BarthoHfd  Paralytici  N.  T.  medico  et  phOologieo  eommentario  fl« 
loitrati,  L.  1685.  8. 

Ejusd.  miscellanea  medica  de  morbis  biblicis.  Frfl  1705.  8. 

G.  W.  fVede&i  Centuria  Exercitationum  medico  philologicarum  sacra- 
miD  et  profanarum,  Dioades  X.  Jen.  1702.  Centurisc  secunde  dicades  V  et 
1705-^80.  4. 

Rich.  Mead  Mediea  Sacra,  Lond.  1749.  8. 

G.  6.  Richteri  dissertationes  quatuor  medicsB,  Gott  1775.  4w 

C.  E.  Eichenback  Soripu  medico  biblica.  Rett  1779. 

Medidniscb  hermeneutische  Untersuchungen  der  in  der  Bibcl  vorkom- 
■e&den  krankengescfaiehten,  L.  1794.  '8. 

/.  S  Lmdinger  de  Hebr.  Yett  arte  medica,  de  dscmone  et  dftmonicis, 
ViL  177a.  8. 

3.  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

/.  B.  WiedcburgU  mathesis  biblica,  Jen.  1730.  4. 

£.  B.  Wiedeburg  Natur-und  Grossenlehre  in  ihrer  Anwendung  zur 
Reehtfertigang  der  h.  Sclir.  Niirnb.  1782. 

/./.  Scheuchzeri  Physiea  Sacra,  oder  geheiligte  Natarwissensohaft  dei- 
in  der  heil.  Schr.  v<Hiiommeaden  natiirl.  Saehen,  Augsb.  et  Ulm.  1791^-^5. 
Y.  £  et  Physiea  Sacra,  iconibus  vneis  illustrata.  1727. 

4.  Jurisprudence,  especially  that  of  the  Romans. 

Ouat.  Sam.  Theod.  Bawngarten  CnuH  Specimina  II.  Jurispnidentia  m 
Olnitrando  N.  T.  Lneina.,  Lips.  1801. 
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JSrti.  Meriim  nots  philol.  in  pMsioiicm  Chrittt 

J.  O.  WeMtenbergH  de  jurispnidentia  Pauli  AiKMtoli  in  ejus  opiuce.  acndd. 
fucie.  primo  ed  PtiUmann,  L.  1794. 

A,  G.  Marche  Specimen  jurispmd.  Pauli  Apoftoli  quoad  rem  tutelarem, 
L.ir36.  4. 

5.  Philosophy^  philosophy  of  the  mind^  the  history  of 
philosophy. 

Car.  Fr.  Baueri  Logica  Paullina  in  usum  cxegeseoa  et  doctrins  ncne, 
Hal.  Magd.  1774.  8. 

J.  F.  Hoot  diss,  pnes  Schnurrer  defensa,  Rudimenta  I^gicc  Sacne,  Tub. 
1776. 

J.  GoUL  Muentch  Psjchologie  des  N.  T.,  Regensb.  1802. 

J.  G.  H^alch  Comment,  de  arte  aliorum  animos  cognoscendi,  Jen.  1783- 

J,  G.  fFalch  de  usu  bistoriB  philosophieae  in  interpr.  N.  T. 

Dispute  has  arisen  upon  this  subject,  partly  from  the 
ambiguity  of  the  expressions^  and  partly  from  the  abuse  in 
its  application. 

The  uses  of  Philosophy  and  its  history »  consists, 

a.  In  enabling  us  to  fix,  with  more  accuracy,  the  mean- 
ing of  certain  words  and  phrases. 

The  Philosophy  of  language,  has  of  late  been  very  ac- 
curately investigated. 

b.  In  investigating  and  determining  the  meaning  of  sen- 
tences, and  the  primary  and  general  idea  attached  to  them. 

&  F*  JV.  Mori  diss,  de  notiombus  nniverais  in  tbeotogia.  Diss.  UieoL  et 
phU.  L  p.  239. 

c.  In  illustrating  expressions,  rules,  and  precepts,  and 
their  causes* 

d.  In  discovering  the  logical  connexion  of  the  ideas, 
and  obtaining  a  clear  view  of  the  argument. 

They  are  chargeable  with  the  abuse  of  Philosophy,  who 
apply  it  to  the  explanation  of  popular  expressions,  and  per- 
vert the  grammatical  and  historical  meaning  of  words  from 
philosophical  reasons.  i 

e.  A  knowledge  of  criticism  and  rhetoric,  will  be 
found  useful  to  the  interpreter. 


r 
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IX.  The  pro|)er  use  of  the  ancient  interpreters. 

The  authority  of  no  interpreter,  however  excellent,  can 
decide  what  is  the  meaning  of  any  particular  passage  ;  yet 
testimony  or  opinion  of  commentators  is  important,  and 
they  frequently  point  out  the  way  in  which  the  true  mean- 
ing may  be  ascertained. 

We  should  examine, 

a.  The  Commentaries  and  Homilies  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastical  writers  :  among  the  Greeks  those 
of  Origeny  Chrysostoniy  Isidore j  of  Pelusium,  Thtodarety 
Theophi/lact,  OeeunieniuSf  Euthymius;  among  the  La- 
tins, Jerome,  Augustine,  Hilary ^  Pelagius,  Druthma^ 
rus;  among  the  Syrians,  Ephrem  and  the  Nestorians. 

Franc  RuUzu  Canonet  t.  Reguls  intelligendi  S.  Seriptaras  ex  mente 
pitram.  Erf.  1611.  8. 

IkoL  Whiiby.  Disi.  de  SS.  SS.  interpretntione  aecandiun  Patnim  com* 
mentarios.    Load.  1714.  8. 

Interpretationes  N.  T.  ex  Hippolyto  coUeete  ab  £.  J,  Frommano.  Cob. 
1765. 
Ejasd.  InterpreUtt.  N.  T.  ex  Ireneo,  ib.  1766. 

Sknder  Antiquitatum  herraenn.  ex  TertuH.  Specimen,  Hal.  1765. 

/.  D.  Jfinckleri  Philologemata  Lactantiana — Bruosu.  1754.  8. 

The  different  methods  of  interpretation  in  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers,  should  be  distinguished  :  the  allegorical^ 
mystical,  (Bconomical,  polemical,  doctrinal,  moral,  gram- 
matical. 

b.  The  ancient  versions  of  which  we  hare  already  gi* 
iren  an  account 

a.  The  Syriac.  Mieh.  Weberi  L.  de  usu  versionis 
Syriacs  hermeneutieo  L.  1778.  8.  Fr.  Eb.  Boysen  KriU 
ische  Rrlftut.  des  (Srundtextes  der  h.  Schr.  des  N.  T.  aus 
der  Syr.  Uebers.  Drey  Stiicke.,  Quedl.  1762.  8.  Ltui.  de 
Dieu  Critica  Sacra,  Amst  1693.  f. 

b.  Latin.  Af.  Chr.  Of.  Mueller  de  usu  versionis  LL. 
SS.  latinae,  quam  vulgatam  vocant,  in  interpretando  V*  et 
N.  T.  Spec.  I,  II.  Schleiz.  1782. 
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e.  Seholia  and  Catenas. 

Scholia  are  grammatical,  exegetical,  or  critical ;  thej 
are  taken  from  the  Greek  Fathers,  or  from  the  marginal 
notes  of  MSS. — or  they  were  written  between  the  verses. 
They  are  the  work  of  a  known  author,  or  anonymous  ;  the 
more  learned  and  ancient,  the  greater  their  value. 

d.  The  Glossaries  and  Lexicons. 


/.  A,  Emetti  Prol.  de  gloamrioram  grr.  Tera  indole  et  reoto  iiwi  in  in- 
terpretatione,  ree.  ia  i  empe  HeWet.  T.  VL  p.  453.  it. 

Hesychius  and  Suidas  should  be  particularly  examin- 
ed ;  on  both  of  these  authors  see  Emestu 

Latin  glossaries^  interltnearis,  ordinaris,  caniinua. 

X.  The  use  of  more  modern  interpreters.    / 

1.  Translations,  (cf.  besides  Masch  and  others,  Rosen- 
mueller.  Handb.  fur  die  Litt.  d.  Bibl.  £x.  IV.) 

a.  In  Latin,  the  best  and  most  useful  in  the  business  of 
interpretation  are, 

The  translation  of  i%6a«/.  Cctstalio,  Lips.  1697.  Of 
this  translation  there  have  been  many  editions,  that  of 
WolliuSy  L.  1728,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  critical  disserta- 
tion on  the  character  of  the  translation  ; — ^that  of  Jo.  Lt^d.  • 
Bunemanriy  L.  1738  ;  to  this  is  added,  not  only  the  pre* 
iace  of  fVoUiusj  but  also  the  work  of  Vockerodt  de  pretio 
and  usu  singulari  Bibliorum  Latt.  Castalionis.  Besides 
these,  there  were  several  other  editions,  either  of  his  whole 
Bible,  or  of  the  N.  T.  alone. 

The  Scriptures  were  also  translated  into  Latin  by  Ems- 
muSf  Theod.  Beza  (whose  version  is  compared  with  the 
Vulgate,  by  Jo,  Boisius  in  Veteris  Interpretis  com  Beza 
allisque  recentioribus  CoUatiooe  in  IV.  £vv.  et  App.  Ac- 
tis,  in  qua  annon  saepius  absque  justa  causa  hi  ab  illo  dis- 
cesserint,  disquiritur,  Lond.  1655.  8.)  Seb.  SchmidiuSy 
Er.  Schmidius.  The  more  modern  latin  translations  are 
superior  to  those  just  mentioned^ 
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D.  Ch.  OuiL  T%akmanni  Versio  laiina  Evr.  Mat- 
thxiy  Lucae,  et  Johannis,  itemque  Actuum  App.  edita  a 
D.  C.  Tittmanno,  Ber.  17^1.  8. 

Versio  latina  Epp.  N.  T.  perpetua  annotatione  illustra 
a  M.  Gfr.  Sig.  Jasjris  Vol.  I,  II.  Lips.  1793. 

•^.  Ch.  Fleischmann  Interpretatio  epp.  Pauli  ad  Ti« 
moth,  ct  Titum.  Vol.  I.  Tub.  1791.  8. 

Stcri  N.  Test  libri  omoes  veteri  latinitate  donati  ab 
Henr.  O.  Reichardo  L.  1799.  II.  & 

On  the  difficulties  of  making  a  good  latin  version,  seOi 

Reiehardi  Tniet.  gnmmatico-theol.  de  adornanda  N.  T.  venione  ran 
hdna  ejooque  diffietdtatlbae,  adjunetia  qaibuadam  ejua  Speoimiiubua.  I* 
179«.a. 

*  Here  should  be  mentioned  also  the  Paraphrases  qf 
Brasmusj  which  were  referred  to,  in  an  early  part  of  this 
work. 

The  Paraphrase  and  notes  of  Hammond,  were  trans-- 
hted  into  Latin  by  Le  Clerc  and  illustrated  by  remarks  of 
bis  own.     Second  edition  enlarged,  Erf.  1714. 

/.  S.  Semleri  paraphrases  Joannis,  Hal.  1771. — ^Ep.  ad 
Rom.  Hal.  1769.— Ad  Corinth.  Hal.  1770.  76.— Ad  Ga- 
htas,  1779.— Ep.  Jacobi  1781.— Ep.  1.  Petri  1783,— Ep. 
2.  Petri  et  Ep.  Judae  1784. — Ep.  1.  Johannis. 

To  all  these  paraphrases  Semler  added  notes. 


i  Narratio  de  Semler  ejosque  mentis  in  Interpr.  88*  Rig% 
ITDS^S. 

Pet.  ^brisch  Paraphrasis  et  Annotatt  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr. 
Specimina  tria,  L.  B.  1786—90.  8.     (Not  completed.) 

h.  German  tanslations  of  most  importance,  are.  Die 
Bibel  A.  und  N.  Test  mit  vollstandig  erkliirenden  Ao^ 
merkungen  von  fF.  Fr,  Hezel,  Lemg.  1781.  ss.  X.  8, 

Das  N.  Test  nach  der  Uebersetzung  Chr.  .Aug.  Heu* 
manns.  Verb.  Augs.  Hannoy.  1750.  8.  (T.  F.  Frits- 
ckens  Unparth.  und  vollstslnd.  Kritik  (iber  die  Heumann. 
Uebers.  des  N.  T.,  L.  1752.  s.  H.  8.) 
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Das  N.  Test  von  neuem  iibersetzt  und  mit  Anm.  fur 
sor^^altige  Leser  begleitet,  (von  C  F.  Damtn.)  Berl. 
1764.  s.  III.  4. 

Das  N.  Test  oder  die  neuesten  Belehrungen  Gottes 
durch  Jesum  und  seine  Apostel.  Verdeutscht  und  mit 
Anm.  vereehen,  durch  C.  F.  Bahrdi,  Berl.  17^3.  II.  8. 
Prima  editio  prodierat  Rig.  1773.  seeunda  1777. — die 
letzten  pffenbarungen  Gottes,  iibersetzt  von  C.  F.  Bahrdi^ 
mit  durchgangigen  Beriohtigungen  und  Anm.,  versehen 
von  P»»,Frf.  u.  L.  1780.  s.  II.  8. 

Das  N.  Test,  ubersetzt  aus  dem  Gnech.  und  mit  Anm. 
erlautert  von  6.  Fr.  Seiler.  ErI.  1781.  8.  add.  Ejusd. 
Grosseres  bibl.  Erbauungsbuch  des  N.  T.  1787.  ss. 

J.  Dav.  Michaelis  Uebersetzung  dea.  N.  Test.  Gott 
1790.  II.  5.  Ejusd  Anmerkungenfiir  Ungelehrtezur  Ueber- 
setzung  des  N.  T.  Gott  1790.  s.  III.  4. 

Das  N.  T.  so  ubersetzt  und  erklart,  dass  es  eia  jeder 
Ungelehrte  verstehen  kann,  von  T.  H*  Z>.  Moldenhaufer, 
Quedl.  1787.  s.  II.  8. 

Die  heil.  Schriften  des  N.  T.  ubersetzt  und  mil  An- 
merk.  versehen,  von  G.  fV.  Rullmannj  Lemgo  1790,91. 
III.  8. 

In  the  year  1762,  Jo,  Adr.  BotttniuB  began  to  pub- 
lish a  German  version  of  the  N.  T.  with  notes.  Six  vo- 
lumes 8vo.  were  published,  embracing  the  Gospels,  the 
Acts,  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  and  the  Corinthians. 
About  the  same  time  Jo.  Otto  Thiessius  undertook  a  new 
version  of  the  New^  Testament,  of  which  the  second  edi- 
tion bears  the  following  title.  Das  Neue  Test  oder  die 
heil.  Biicher  der  Christen,  neu  ubers.  mit  ein^  durchaus 
anwendbaren  Erklarung,  von  •/.  O.  Theiss. 

Sammtliche  Schriften  des  N.  Test  aus  dem  Griech. 
ubers.  von  Joh.  Jac.  Stolz, 

Some  versions  were  made  by  n>embers  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Communion.  Ltb.  Mutschelkj  Monach.  1789. 
A  fTey/ew,  Mogunt  1789.   Dom.  de  Brentano.     Brau- 
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nitiSj  Car.  Schwarzel  (Uebers.  und  Auslegung  des  N. 
Test  nach  seinen  biiehstabl.  und  moral.  Inhalt — nach  der 
hochstea  Willensmeinung  des  Fiirstb.  v.  Dalberg,  herausg. 
von  Karl  Schwarzel,  Ulm.  1801.  s.  II.  8.) 

c.  Translations  into  other  modern  languages. 

The  French  by  Is.  de  Beausobre  and  Jac.  Len/anty 
(Amst  1741.11.4.)  Jo.  Le  C/erc,  Amst.  1703.  4.  11. 
and  the  Geneva  version  of  the  whole  Bible,  with  the  notes 
of  /.  S  Osterwaldj  1 74 1 .  French  Catholic  translations  by 
Rich.  Siman,  Pasch.  Quesnell  and  others. — English 
translations,  by  Hen.  Hammondj  Phil.  Doddrige,  Gilb. 
Wakefield,  Archh.  Newcome. — Italian,  JbA.  DiodatiyJoh. 
Jac.  Glueck. — Danish,  Hoegh  Guldberg. — Dutch,  fF.  A. 
van  Floten,  with  notes. 

On  these  versions,  besides  Btch.  Simon,  Le  Long, 
Bosenmueller  (Handb.  T.  IV.)  S^e,  Fabric.  Bibl.  graec. 
Vol.  IV.  p.  856.  ss. 

2.  The  Lexicographers  of  the  N.  Test.,  sec, 

/.  Fr.  FUcheri  ProU.  de  ntiis  Lexioonuii  N.  T.  setMungtim  Mitea  edits, 
iDulUs  partiboB  auctsB,  multisque  in  locis  emendate.  L.  179L  8. 

a.  Those  who  have  written  Lexicons  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

Ed.  Leigh  Critica  Sacra,  i.  e.  Observationes  philolo* 
gico-iheologicae  in  omnes  voces  graecas  N.  T.  juxta  ordi- 
nem  alphab.  Ed.  quinta,  Gothse  1706.  4. 

Ge.  Pasoris  Lexicon  manuale  N.  T.  cum  animadverss. 
J.  F.  Fischeri,  L.  1774.  8. 

Christ.  Stockii  Clavis  linguae  Sanctae  N.  T.  Quintum 
edita  cura  J.  F.  Fischeri,  L.  1 752.  8. 

/.  Simonis  Onomasticon  N.  T.,  Hal.  1762.  4. 

Jon  Com.  Schwarzii  Commentarii  critici  et  philolo- 
gici  linguae  graecae  N.  T.  L.  1736.  4. 

Chr.  Schoettgenii  Novum  Lexicon,  lat.  in  N.  T.  L. 
1746.8,  recensuit — locupletavit,  J.  T.  Krebs,  ib.  1765.  8. 
post  Erebsium  recensuit  et  variis  obss.  Cocupletavit  G.  L, 
Spohn,  L.  1790.  8.  {J*  G.   Goitleberi  Animadverss.  ad 
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Schottgenii  Lex.  N.  T.  Spec  I.  II.  Annab.  1771.  4. 
Ejusd.  Scholia  ad  illud  Lex.  Mis.  1775.  C.  T.  O.  Hay 
mann  Lanx  satura  Obss.  in  N.  T.  e  grascia  V.  T.  Kreba. 
acconcimodataruin.  Dresd  1780.  4.) 

Novum  Lexicom  Gr.  lat.  in  N.  Test  Congesait  et  va- 
riis  obss.  philoll.  illustravit,  /•  F.  Schletianerua.  Editio 
altera,  emendatior  et  auction  L.  1801.  II.  8.  (Prima  ed« 
prodierat  1792,  ad  quam  separatim.  Additamenta  ex  ed* 
2. 1801.) 

b.  Greek  and  German. 

J.  O.  Herrmann  Griechish-teutsches  Worterbuch  dea 
N.  Test.,  Frankf.  ander  Od.  1781.  8. 

C  Fr.  Bahrdt  Griechisch-teutsches  Lexicon  (iber  das 
N.  T.,  Berl.  1786.  8. 

Euchar.  Oertel  Griechisch-^teutsches  Worterbuch  dea 
N.  Test.,  Gott.  1799.  8. 

Griechisch-deutsches  Hand  worterbuch  Uber  das  N.  T. 
zum  Gebrauch  fiir  Studirende,  Berl.  1796.  8. 

c.  German. 

fF.  Jl.  Teller.  Worterbuch  des  N.  Test  zur  Erkfiirung 
der  christl.  Lehre.  Fiinfte  von  neuem  durchgesehene  Auf- 
lage,  Berl.  1794.  8. 

Zur  Beforderung  des  nutzlichen  Gebrauchs  des  W.  A. 
Tellerschen  Worterbuchs  von  Ge»  Heinr,  Lange,  An- 
spach.  1778—85.  IV.  8. 

Fr,  Chriestlieb  Boering  Versuch  eines  Bibl.  Wor- 
terbuchs iiir  unstudirte  Lehrer  in  Stadtachulen.  L.  1792.  8. 

J.  Cpk.  Erhstein  Worterbuch  ubeiV  das  N.  Teat,  fur 
den  Burger  und  Landmann,  nebst  einer  Einleitung,  Meis- 
aen.  1792.  s.  II.  8. 

Kurzgefasstes  Worterbuch  zur  Eriauterung  der  luthen 
Uebersetzung  der  Heil.  Schrift.  Eift  Handbuch  fiir  unstu- 
dirte-selbst  denkende  Bibelleaer,  L.  1792.  8. 

Ckr.  Fr.  Schneider  Worterbuch  Ciber  die  gemeinnut* 
zigsten  Belehrungen  der  Bibei,  das  eben  sowohl  von  je- 
dem  eiozelnen  Gegenstande  derselben  eine  system.  Ueber' 
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sicht  giebt  als  jeden  dahio  einschlagenden  Ausdruck  der 
luther.  Uebers.  erklart— J.  Th.  L.  1795.  II.  Th.  1800.  8. 

d.  Ijexicons  which  refer  to  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures 
and  relate  not  only  to  the  words  but  also  to  their  various 
subjects. 

Besides  Calmets  Dictionary  of  the  Bible>  consult  the 
following. 

Biblisches  Reallexicon  iiber  Biblishe  und  die  Bibel  er- 
lauternde  alte  Geschichte,  Erdbeschreibung,  etc.  Onomato- 
logic  der  in  der  Bibel  vorkommenden  interessantesten 
Fersonen,  etc.  (herausg.  von.  i^./l/feze/,)  L.  1783 — 85. 
III.  4. 

(re.  LuiL  Gebhardt  biblisches  Worterbuch  liber  die 
siimmtlichen  heil.  Biicher  des  A.  und  N.  Bundes — mit 
einer  Vorr.  von  Hezel,  Lemgo,  1796.  III.  8 

Biblische  Encyclopadie,  oder  exegetisches  Realworter- 
bach  uber  die  sammtlichen  Hulfswissenschaften  des  Ausle- 
gersi  nach  den  Bediirfnissen  jetziger  Zeit.  I)urch  eine 
Gesellschaft  von  Gelehehrten,  (ed.  Leun.)  Gothae  1693 — 
96.  IV.  4. 

3.  The  various  kinds  of  Commentaries  on  the  New 
Testament. 

Concerning  these^  we  have  already  treated  in  a  former 
part  of  this  work. 

a.  Of  those  written  in  Latin,  the  most  important,  are. 
Hug.  Chrotii  Annotationes  in  N.  Test.,  Amst.  1641 — 

50.  III.  voll.  etiam  in  Crit.  Sacris,  et  Calovii  Bibliis  illua- 
tratis,  et  cum  pnef.  .Chr.  Em.  de  fVindheim,  ErI.  1755, 
57.  II.  Voll.  4. 

Jo.  ^Ib.  Bengelii  Gnomon  N.  Test  Editio  tertia  ul- 
lustrata  per  Ern.  Bengelium,  Tub.  1773.  4. 

b.  Commentaries  written  in  German. 

Cph.  Jittg.  Hammann's  Erklaruog  des  N.Test ,  Hann* 
1750—53. 

Fr,  L,  Soeper  Exeget*  Handbuch  des  N.  Test,  zweite 
Aufl.  1793 — 1802. 
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J.  E.  Chr.  Schmidt  philoiogish-exeget.  Clavis  fiber 
das  N.  Test,  Giess.  1795. 

t/.  J,  Stolz  Eriautcrungen  zum  N.  Test  ftir  geiibte 
und  gebiidete  Leser.,  Hann.  1800 — 2. 

c.  Commentaries  in  other  languages. 

These  have  been  mentioned,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
work.  In  addition  to  those  there  referred  to,  should  be 
noted, 

Beawfobre  Remarques  histor.  crit.  et  philologiques  sur 
le  N.  Test,  a  la  Haye,  1742.  4. 

•dug.  Calmet  Commentaire  litteral  sur  tous  les  livres 
de  I'ancien  et  nouveau  Test,  P.  1724. 

The  various  classes  of  commentaries,  as  to  their  man- 
ner, and  design,  should  be  distinguished,  as  the  grammat* 
ical,  doctrinal,  practical,  &c. 

In  the  use  of  the  helps  which  have  been  here  enume- 
rated, the  interpreter  should  observe  the  following  rules. 

1.  He  should  endeavour  himself  to  discover  the  sense, 
in  the  use  of  every  grammatical  and  historical  aid  in  his 
power,  before  he  consults  the  opinions  of  others,  as  their 
diversity  of  sentiment  and  ingenious  conjectures  have 
often  a  greater  tendency  to  mislead,  than  to  guide  to  the 
truth. 

2.  He  must  attend  to  the  arguments,  by  which  their 
opinions  are  supported,  and  not  trust  to  the  authority  of 
any  name,  nor  suffer  himself  to  be  misled  by  the  appearance 
of  novelty  and  ingenuity,  nor  by  the  display  of  learning  on 
the  part  of  the  Commentator. 

3«  In  the  use  of  Lexicons,  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
confound,  the  true  and  constant  signification  of  words,  with 
the  sense  which  may  belong  to  them  in  certain  combina- 
tions, or  in  certain  passages ;  that  we  do  not  suppose  that  a 
sense  which  is  confined  to  a  peculiar  construction  or  con- 
nexion, is  universally  applicable  ;  and  thai  we  do  not  suf- 
fer ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  passages  gathered  from  va- 
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rions  sources,  without  having  respect  to  the  connexion  ia 
which  they  stand. 

4.  In  those  commentaries,  in  which  the  opinions  of 
many  men  are  brought  together,  or  which  contain  obser- 
vatioDS  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources,  it  is  frequently 
the  ease  that  there  is  so  much  confusion,  that  the  quota- 
tions cannot  be  sufficiently  understood  withont  a  reference 
to  the  sources  whence  they  were  taken. 

5.  There  is  a  respect  due  to  the  opinons  of  those  com- 
mentators, of  whose  skill,  erudition,  diligence  and  judg- 
mentwe  have  sufficient  evidence;  but  we  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  the  interpretation  proposed  by  them,  can  alone 
be  correct ;  nor  are  we  to  undervalue  those  who,  do  not 
choose  to  pronounce  ex  cathedra,  on  the  sense  of  a  pas- 
sage, when  there  is  really  great  doubt  as  to  its  true 
meaning. 

XL  There  are  besides  the  commentaries,  already 
mentioned,  discussions  of  particular  passages  of  more  ^ 
than  usual  diificuky,  either  edited  separately,  or  in 
collections;  which  the  interpreter  should  by  no 
means  neglect,  because  thej  are  often  of  more  real 
Talue  than  entire  volumes. 

The  same  cautions  should  be  observed  in  using  this 
species  of  commentaries,  as  were  suggested  in  reference  to 
others. 

A.  Collections  of  various  essays  and  commentaries. 

Tempo  Helvetica  dissertationes  atque  observationes 
tfaeologicas,  philoll.  crit  hist,  exhibens.  Editio  secunda. 
Tiguri  1737 — 42.  VI.  8. 

Museum  Helveticum  ad  iuvandas  litteras  in  publicos 
TMusapertum.  Tiguri  1746—53.  XXVIII.  fasciculi  f.  VII. 
VoD.  8. 

Bibliotheca  historico-philologico-theologica.  Bremse  1718 
—27.  Classes  VIII.  (quaeque  sex  fascicc  )  VIII.  8. 
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Bibliotheca  Bremensis  nova  histor.  phi  lot.  theologica, 
Brem.  et  Amst.  1760 — 67.  VI.  Classes  (quaeque  trium 
fascc.)  VI.  8. 

Museum  hist,  philol.  thcologicum^  Brem.  1728 — 32. 
II.  voll.  (quodque  IV.  partt )  8. 

Nic,  Barkey  Bibli  <thcca  Hagana  hist,  philol.  theol.  ad 
continuationem  novae  Bibl.  Brem.  Amst  1768 — 74.  VI. 
Classes  (qaevis  3.  fascc.)  6.  voU.  8. 

Ejusd.  Museum  Haganum  hist  philol.  theologieum 
Hag.  Com.  1774—80.  IV.  Tomi  8.  (quisque  II.  Partt. 
constans.) 

Ejusd.  Symbolae  litterariae  Ha^i^anai  ad  incrementum 
scientiarum  omne  genus^  Hag.  Com.  1777 — 81.  II.  Claaa- 
es  (qu^que  3.  fascc. )  8. 

Symbolae  litterariae — ex  Haganis  factae  Duisburgenses, 
eurante  Jo*  Pet  Berg,  Hag.  Com*  1783 — 86.  Tomi  II. 
quisque  duabus  Partt.  constans,  S. 

J.  Pet'  Berg  Museum  Duisburgense  Hag.  Com.  et 
Duisb.  1782 — 85.  H.  Tomi,  quisque  duabus  Partt  8. 

Symbolae  litterariae  ad  incrementum  scientiarum  omne 
genus  a  variis  amice  collatae.  Brem.  1744 — 49.  III.  Tomi, 
8.  quisque  IV.  Partt.  constans. 

Symbolarum  litterariarum  ad  incrementum  scientiarum 
omne  genus  coUectio  altera.  Hal.  1 754.  8. 

Bibliotheca  Lubecensis,  Lub.  1725 — 30.  XII.  8. 

Nova  Bibliotheca  Lubecencis,  L.  1753 — ^57.  VIIL  8. 

Miscellanea  Lubecensia,  Rost.  et  Wism.  1758 — 61. 
IV.  8. 

Repertorium  fur  biblische  und  morgenlSndische  Litte- 
ratur  (Eichhornio  editore)  L.  1777—86.  XVIII.  8. 

Neues  Repertorium  fCir  bibl.  und  morgenl.  Litteratur, 
herausgeg.  von  H.  E.  G.  PauluSy  Jen.  1790,  91.  VIII.  8. 

H,  E.  G,  Paulus  Memorabilien,  eine  philos.  theol. 
Zeitschrift,  dcr  Geschichte  und  Philosophie  der  Religion, 
dem  Bibelstudium  und  der  morgenl.  Litt  gewidmet  L. 
1791—96.  VIII.  8. 
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Magazin  fiir  Religionsphilosophie,  Exegese  und  Kir- 
chengesch.  herausgegeben  von  D.  H.  Ph.  C,  Henke, 
HeJmst.  1793—96.  VI.  8.  Neues  Magazin  fur  Reli- 
gionsphil.  Exegese,  etc.  1797 — 1802.   VI.  8. 

(Corrodi)  Beytrage  zur  Beforderung  des  vernunftigen 
Denkens  in  der  Religion,  Frf.  et  L.  1780 — 1802.  XX.  8, 
Theologisches  Journal  fiir  achte  Protestanten,  herausg. 
von  /.  H.  Bremi,  I.  B.  1.  St.  Zur.  1802,  8. 

H.  A,  Grimm  et  L.  Ph.  Muzel  Stromata,  eine  Unter^ 
haltungsschrift  fiir  Theologen,  Duisb.  1787.  f. 

/.  F.  Flatt  Magazin  fiir  christl.  Dogmatik  und  Moral, 
etc.  Tiib.  1796—1802.   VIII.  8. 

(S.  BlochJ  Theologen.  Erster  B.  1, 2.  Heft.  Odensee, 
1791.  8. 

/.  C  W.  n/lttguati  theolog.  Blatter,  oder  Nachrichteni 
Anfragen  und  Bemerkungen  theol.  Inhalts,  Gothae  1797, 
I  II.  8.  Ejusd.  Neue  theol.  Blatter  1798.  f.  III.  8.  Ejusd. 
theologische  Monatsschrift  I,  II.  Jahrgang.  (4  voL^quodque 
6.  fascc.  constans)  ib.  1802.  et  1802. 

Archiv  zur  Vervoltkommnung  des  Bibelstudiums,  her- 
ausgegebeavon  /.  L.  W.  Scherer,  1.  Bandes  1.  St  Alt 
1801.  8. 

Der  Schriftforscher  zur  Belebung  eines  griindl.  Bibel- 
studiums und  Verbreitung  der  reinen,  verscbonemden  Re* 
ligiou,  herausgeg.  von  /.  Z.  W,  Scherer.  Weim.  1803. 
1.  St 

Theologisch-praktiscfie  Monatsschrift,  herausg.  in  Linz 
von  einer  G^sellschaft.     Erster  Jahrgang  1802. 

Praktisch.  theol.  Magazin  fiir  kathol.  Geistliche,  her* 
ausg.  von  D.  Mich.  FedeTj  LB.  1,  2,  3.  St  Nbg.  1798— 
1800. 

Repertorium  fiir  Fadrelandets  Religionsl&rere.  (5.  fas- 
ciculi, Havn.  1797.  8.) 

Commentaries  and  Essays  publ.  by  the  Society  for  pro- 
moting the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures ;  Lond.  Vol.  I. 
1784.  IL  87.  8. 
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2).  C  Van  Vorst  Vitledkundig  en  godgeleerd  Maga- 
zin,  Leyd.  indead  a.  1788.  4. 

/.  Z>.  Michaelis  Orientalische  und  exegetische  Biblio- 
thek,  Frf.  a.  M.  1771—1789.  XXIV.  8,  Neue  orient,  und 
exeget  Bibliothek,  Gott.  1786—93.  IX.  8.  (ultima  volu- 
mina  cura  Th.  Chr.  Tychsenii.) 

/.  G/,  Eichhom  Allgemeine  Bibliothek  der  biblischen 
Litteratur.  L.  1787 — 1801.  X.  8.  (quodque  vol.  senis 
partt. 

Neues  theologisches  Journal  herausgegeben  von  H*  K. 
Jll.  Hanlein  und  Chph.  F.Jimmon  (inde  a  V.  VoL  Paulo 
socio,  inde  ab  Vol.  XII.  edeute  /.  Ph.  OabkrOf  unde 
etiam  sub.  tit.  Neustes  theol.  Journal,  herausg.  von  Gabler.) 
Norimb.  1793—1801.  XVII.  8. 

Journal  (tir  theolog.  Litt  ratur,  herausgegeben  von  D« 
Joh.  Ph.  Gabler^  Norimb.  1801.  f.  IV.  8.  (etiam  sub  tit, 
Neuestes  theol.  Journal,  Vol.  VII.  et  seqq. 

B.  Exegetieal  observations  on  different  passages. 

Observationes  selectae  in  varia  loca  N.  Test  sive  Lour. 
Sahiiresii  de  Prado  Pentecontarchus,  Ahx.  Mori  in  N. 
Feed.  Notae  et  Pet.  Possini  Spicil.  Kvangelicum — c.  pnef. 
Jo.  Alb.  Fabriciu  Hamb.  1712.  8. 

Corn,  •/idami  Observatt.  theol.  philological  quibus  loca 
S.  Cod.,  N.  praBsertim  Feed.,  illustrantur.  Gron.  1710.  4. 
Ejusd.  Exercitationes  exergeticaj — Ace.  Scholia  ad  X.  lo- 
ca Act.  App.  Gron.  1712.  4. 

Jo.  Henr.  Mini  Observatt.  Sacrarum  ad  diversa  utri- 
usque  Test.  loca  Liber  I.  ed.  2.  auction  Frf.  1716.  Liber 
IL  ed.  2.  auct  1722.  Liber  IIL  1714.  Liber  IV.  Subiici- 
tur  Specimen  Supplem.  Thes.  Or.  L.  Henr.  Stephani 
1715.  8. 

Ge.  Lud.  Otderi  Animadversiones  Sacrae^  Brunsu. 
1747.  8. 

Jo^  Lund.  Sptcilegium  enchiridii  exegetici  in  Nov. 
Test  ceu  talis  deinceps  edendi  Speciminar^  Havn.  et  L. 
1802.  8. 
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/.  Ourlitt  Lectionum  in  N.  T.  Specimen  I,  II.,  Magd. 
1797,  1800.  4. 

J%eod.  Fr.  Stangt  theologische  Syoimikta.  Hal. 
1802.  II.  8. 

P,  U.  Hane  Schrifterklarungen.  Voran  eine  Abh.  von 
der  Metaphor  in  Ascet.  Vortragen.,  Schwer.  1788.  8.  Erate 
Fortsetzung.  1790.  8. 

C.  Chn  L,  Schmidt  Exegetische  BcytrMge  zu  den 
Schriften  des  N.  Bund.  Frf.  a.  M.  1791.  sa.  II.  8.  (quod- 
\m  vol.  6.  Partt ) 

C.  Exegetical  Dissertation. 

Grundliche  Aus^iige  aus  den  neuesten  theolog.  etc. 
Disputationen,  L.  1733 — 40.  VIII.  8. 

M.  Jac.  Frid.  Wildeshausen  Bibliotheca  Disputatt 
theoH.  philoU.  in  V*  et  N.  T.— editio  priori  auction  Hamb. 
1710.  4. 

C.  H,  Schereiigii  Bibliotheca  dispp«— in  V.  et  N.  Test 
Hamb.  1736.  s.  III.  4. 

Thesaurus  theol.  philol.  s.  Sylloge  diss,  elegantiorum 
ad — ^V.  et  N.  T.  loca  a  Theoll.  Protest  in  Germania  con- 
leriptarum,  Amst  1701.  s.  II.  fol. 

Thesaurus  novus  theol.  philol.  s.  Sylloge  diss.  exegett# 
tx  museo  Thtod.  Hasaei  et  Conr.  Ikeniiy  L.  B.  1732. 
lit 

Conr.  Ekenii  Dissertatt.  phil.  theoll.  in  diversa  sacri 
eod.  utriusque  instrum.  loca — L.  B,  1749.  4« 

/.  Oelrichs  Belgii  litterati  Opuscula  hist  phil.  theolL 
Brem.  1774.  II.  8.  Ejusd.  Daniae  et  Sueciae  litterat» 
Oposcula — ^ib.  eod.  II.  8.  Ei.  Germanise  lit  Opuscula 
theoll.  Brem.  1772—74.  II.  8. 

Commentationes  theoiogicae  editae  a  /.  C.  VelthiLsen^ 
C.  Th.  Kuinoel  et  O.  Jl.  Ruperti^  L.  1794—99.  VI.  8- 
Coromentationum  theoll.  sex  voluminibus  editarum  Spici- 
legium  ad  usus  synodales  contiauatum  a  /.  C  Velthusen^ 
Fascic.  L  Brem.  1802.  8. 
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Sylloge  CommeDtationum  theologg.  edita  a  Dav.  luL 
Pott  et  Geo.  Mtx.  Super ti,  Helmst  1800 — 2.  III.  8. 

H,  Muentinghe  Sylloge  Opusculorum  ad  doctrinam  sa- 
cram  pertinentium.  L.  B.  1791.  93.  IL  8. 

/.  L.  Moshemii  diss,  ad  sanctiores  disciplinas  pertinen- 
tium Syntagma,  L.  1733.  4. 

/.  G,  Mtmanni  Meletemata  Philologico-critica.  Trai. 
ad  Rh.  1753.  III.  4. 

L*A.  Emesti  Opuscula  theologica*  Ed.  secunda  auc- 
tior,  L.  1792.  8.  (Prima  1773,  accesserunt  nunc  10,  Co«n- 
mentt.)  r 

/.  «^.  Noesselt  Opuscula  ad  interpretationem  SS.  SS. 

C  G,  Storr  Opuscula  academica  ad  interpret.  LL.SS. 
pertinentia.  Tub.  1796. 

S.  F.N.Mori  Dissertationestheologicaset philological 
Vol.  I.  L.  1787,  II.  1794.  8. 

Etiam  Doederlinij  Seiterij  Jimmoniij  Chreeniij  Heil- 
manniy  Frotntnanij  Niemeyerif  Gehii,  Schulziiy  L  D. 
Michaelisj  Opuscula,  Camereri  (kritiscfae  Versuche)  Hen- 
kii  (Opuscula  academica  theolog.  potissimum  argument!. 
L.  1802.  8.)  hue  pertinent. 


PART  II. 

PRECEPTS  FOR  PROPERLY  EXPLAINIKG  THE  NEW  TES- 
TAMENT. 


I.  As  it  is  the  great  object  of  the  interpreter, 
that  those  for  whom  he  interprets  any  work  should 
clearly  perceive  the  meaning  of  all  its  parts ;  it  is 
not  sufficient  that  he  himself  should  understand  his 
author ;  he  must  exhibit  his  meaning  to  others  in 
perspicuous  and  appropriate  language. 
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It  is  necessary,  therefore, 

1.  That  he  should  use  the  greatest  diligence  in  explain* 
ingthe  signification  of  words,  and  avoid  that  levity,  or  care* 
lessoess,  hy  which  many  things  are  overlooked. 

2.  That  he  should  employ  all  his  acumen,  in  distinctly 
coDceiving  and  clearly  expressing  the  true  sense. 

3.  The  greatest  care  is  requisite,  in  exhibiting  the  con- 
nexion of  the  discourse,  and  in  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
aipiments  and  of  the  subjects. 

4.  That  peculiar  art  should  be  studied,  by  which  the  in- 
terpreter teaches  his  readers  to  discover  the  meaning  them* 
selves. 

5.  He  should  choose  those  words  which  most  exactly 
correspond  to  those  of  his  author. 

6.  When  many  words  are  used  in  the  same  general 
sense,  he  should  select  the  most  definite  and  perspicuous. 

7.  He  should  not  only  exhibit  the  true  sense,  but  also 
explain  how  that  sense  came  to  be  attached  to  the  words  in 
that  particular  place,  and  exhibit  the  grounds  or  reasons, 
of  it 

II.  The  diversity  in  tlie  objects  of  commentators, 
produces  a  corresponding  diversity  in  the  method  of 
exposition,  and  gives  rise  to  Scholia,  Perpetual  Anno^ 
taiions,  Commentaries^  Observations  upon  particular 
passages.  From  the  different  objects  of  these  seve- 
ral methods  o#  exposition,  can  be  easily  understood 
what  is  required  in  each,  and  what  attention  is  to 
be  given  to  the  explanation  of  words,  and  what  to 
the  subject  matter. 

The  interpreter  should  determine  what  method  of  in- 
terpretation he  intends  to  pursue,  and  should  adhere  to  it 

Scholia  contain  brief  expositions  of  the  meaning  of 
words  and  phrases,  and  of  the  subject  treated,  without  ex- 
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hibiting  the  grounds  of  the  exposition.  They  have  the 
advantas^e  of  leading  the  reader  more  directly  to  the  sense. 
Perpetual  Annotations  illustrate  every  thing,  omitting 
no  passage  nor  subject,  exhibiting  a  sninmary  of  observa* 
tions  and  discussions  on  the  author.  Commentaries  eni^x 
into  the  business  of  explanation,  more  fully,  and  subtlelj, 
and  with  greater  apparatus  of  learning.  The  subjects  are 
more  copiously  examined  and  explained,  and  more  num^ 
rou?  illustrations  adduced.  They  arc  designed  for  more 
advanced  student  ^,  and  for  interpreters  themselves.  Books 
of  Observations  upon  particalar  passages,  are  more  ex- 
tended in  their  interpretations,  than  it  is  possible  for  com- 
mentaries to  be  ;  they  embrace  the  materials  which  belong 
to  all  the  other  classes. 

III.  A  peculiar  and  important  method  of  exposi- 
tion is  that  of  versions  and  paraphrases.  Neither  can 
be  properly  executed  unless  their  authors  have  pre- 
viously mastered  the  book  or  passage  they  intend  to 
translate  or  paraphrase,  and  are  well  versed  in  the 
languas^e  into  which  the  translation  is  made.  Ver- 
sions of  different  hooks,  and  with  different  designs, 
should  not  all  be  conducted  upon  the  same  plan. 

A  translation  is  the  rendering  fully,  perspicuously, 
and  faithfully  the  words  and  ideas  of  an  author  into  a  dif- 
ferent language  from  that  which  he  used.  *  A  paraphrase 
is  the  expression,  in  greater  extent,  of  the  meaning  of  the 
author,  where  what  is  necessary  to  explain  the  connexion, 
and  exhibit  the  sense,  is  inserted.  The  utility  of  both  is 
great,  but  neither  can  supercede  the  necessity  of  more  ex- 
tended and  minute  interpretation. 

A  veradon  should  be,  1.  correct ;  2.  aithful,  in  expres- 
sing the  precise  manner  in  which  the  idea  is  presented,  the 
figures,  the  cMer,  oonnexion,  and  mode  of  writingy  y^^ 
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not  always  literal,  and  expressing  word  for  word.  3.  It 
should  be  accommodated  to  the  idiom  of  the  language  the 
translator  is  using.  4.  It  should  be  perspicuous  and  flow« 
ing. 

In  reference  to  versions  it  may  be  enquired*  1 .  Under 
what  circumstances  may  it  be  lawful  to  depart  from  the 
style  and  manner  of  the  author  ?  (there  are  words,  figures, 
modes  of  construction,  which  cannot  be  literally  expres- 
sed in  a  different  language) .  2 .  Whether  the  Hebraic  con- 
struction is  to  be  retained  ?  It  seems  by  no  means  proper 
that  the  peculiar  manner  of  an  ancient  author  should  be  en- 
tirely obliterated,  much  less  that  a  different  manner  should 
be  obtruded  upon  him.  3.  Whether  the  technical  terms 
which  occur  in  the  New  Testament  should  be  changed  for 
others. 

Im  paraphrase  it  is  required,  1.  that  all  the  ideas  of 
the  author,  their  connexion  and  order,  be  fully  and  clear- 
ly exhibited  ;  2.  that  nothing  be  inserted  which  the  dis- 
course of  the  author  does  not  really  contain ;  3.  that  it  be 
not  too  prolix  ;  4.  that  it  be  perspicuous  and  easy. 

J.  J.  Griesbach  uber  die  verschiedenen  Arten  deatsch.  Bibelilbenetzun- 
gCD,  Repert.  f.  Bibl.  und  moi*g.  Utt.  VI. 

Ben.  Of.  Reichardi  TracUtus  gramm.  Uieol.  de  adomanda  N.  TesLver- 
anne  vere  Latins— L,  1796.  8. 

IV.  The  interpreter  should  be  careful,  not  to 
transgress  his  own  limits,  and  encroach  upon  the 
province  of  the  critic,  or  theologian.  Something, 
indeed,  which  strictly  pertains  to  these  departments, 
may  be  requisite,  to  the  full  understanding  and  ex- 
position of  the  passage  he  maj  wish  to  explain ;  as 
far,  therefore,  as  is  requisite  to  attain  this  object,  it 
may  be  proper  for  him  to  proceed. 

As  to  the  limits  of  the  interpreter,  it  may  be  remark- 
ed, that  his  work  is  finished  when  we  are  taught,  1.  what 
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the  author  thought,  or  said,  2.  the  manner  in  which  he 
said  it,  S.  the  sense  in  which,  what  he  says,  is  to  be  under- 
stood. 

The  more  ancient  interpreters  erred, 

a.  In  mini^ling  too  many  doctrinal  discussions  in  their 
expositions,  (cf.  J,  A.  Emesii  Praelectt  in  £p.  ad  Hebr.) 

b.  In  introducing  too  much  of  history  and  archaeology, 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  passage  under  con- 
sideration. 

c.  They  investigated  too  exclusively  the  arguments  of 
the  Sacred  Writers. 

Modem  commentators  have  erred,  a.  in  too  frequently 
and  copiously  disputing  about  the  subjects,  or  the  events 
of  Scripture,  b.  and  also  in  applying  the  passages  they  treat- 
ed so  extensively  to  morals.  For  although  the  methods  of 
exposition  may  be  diflerent,  as  authors  have  different  ob- 
jects in  view,  yet  the  office  of  the  interpreter,  the  critic, 
the  theologian,  and  the  popular  teacher,  should  never  be 
confounded. 

In  order  to  become  skilled  in  interpreting  the  Sacred 
Volume,  we  must  read  with  care  the  best  examples  or  mo- 
dels of  every  class  of  interpreters,  study  the  works  which 
have  been  written  on  the  interpretation  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  practise  ourselves,  not  only  in 
the  exposition  of  the  sacred,  but  also  of  pro&ne  writers. 


i 
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•  Charles  Christian  Tittmann,  the  author  of  the 
following  article,  was  formerly  Professor  of  Theology,  at 
Witemberg,  and  afterwards  Superintendent  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Dresden.  His  principal  Theological  works,  are, 
his  Opuscula  Theologica,  published  in  1803;  his  £dition 
of  Thahmann'^s  Latin  Version  of  the  Gospels  of  Mat- 
thew, Luke,  and  John,  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; 
his  Tract  de  vestigiis  Gnosticorum  in  N.  T-,  frustra 
quaesitis,  Lip.  1773 ;  and  his  Meletemata  Sacra,  or  ex- 
egetical,  critical,  and  doctrinal  Commentary  upon  the 
Gospel  of  St  John.  To  this  latter  work  are  prefixed  a 
Preface,  which  contains  an  exhibition  of  the  principles  of 
interpretation,  on  which  he  had  formed  his  commentary, 
and  Prolegomena,  containing  the  usual  subjects  of  prelimi- 
nary discussion. 

It  is  the  former  of  these  pieces  which  is  here  translated. 
We  have  denominated  it  from  its  subject,  in  preference  to 
ealliog  it  a  **  Preface  to  St.  John's  Gospel,''  because  it  is 
of  a  more  general  character,  than  this  title  would  lead  the 

reader  to  suppose. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  historical  method  of  inter- 
pretation here  reprobated,  is  the  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  accommodation  which  has  been  mentioned  on  the  20th 
page  of  the  preceding  article,  to  the  interpretation  of  the  N. 
T.  Perhaps  few  causes  have  operated  more  extensively 
and  effectually,  in  promoting  erroneous  opinions  than  the 
prevalence  of  this  doctrine.  Its  most  active  and  success- 
fill  promoter,  was  J.  S.  Semlevj  professor  of  Theology,  at 
Halle.  His  Apparatus  for  the  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
N.  T.,  and  his  Apparatus  for  the  liberal  interpretation  of 
the  Old  Test.y  recommend  the  loosest  principles  in  the  ex- 
position of  the  Sacred  Volume.     The  writers  upon  this 
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doctrine  are  enumerated  aboye^  (p.  21.)  An  able  refuta- 
tion of  Semler's  Theory,  may  be  found  in  Siorr^s  Tract 
on  the  historical  sense,  contained  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  Opus<lula.  This  Tract  has  been  translated  and  pub- 
lished in  this  country  by  Mr.  Gibbs.  • 

The  importance  of  this  subject  is  very  evident     It  must 
be  perceived  that  if  the  principle  contended  for  be  admit- 
ted, every  one  will  be  at  liberty  to  assert,   that  any  doc- 
trine he  may  see  fit  to  object  to,  is  a  mere  accommodation 
to  Jewish  opinion.     It  is  in  this  way  that  the  existence 
and  agency  of  Satan,  the  reality  of  demoniacal  possessions, 
the  expiatory  character  of  Christ's  sufierings,  and  many 
other  important  doctrines  are  explained  away.     Every  in- 
dividual's opinions,  or  what  he  calls  his  reason,  is  made  the 
supreme  judge  on  matters  of  religion.     That  this  is  really 
the  case,  will  appear  from  the  slightest  inspection  of  the 
criteria  which  Fan  Hemert,  one  of  the  most  systematic 
advocates  of  the  doctrine,  lays  down  to  determine  when, 
and  how  far  this  accommodation  is  to  be  admitted.     ^'  If 
any  thing  be  taught  which  is  contrary  to  reason,  it  is  an 
accommodation,  as  for  example,  that  Satan  entered  into 
any  one.     If  there  be  a  contradiction  between  two  passa- 
ges, as  when  it  is  said  in  one  passage,  if  a  sinner  repent  of 
his  sins,  they  shall  no  more  be  remembered  ;  in  another, 
that  we  are  saved  by  Christ's  death  as  an  offering,  that 
without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  ;  we  are 
to  ask  which  is  most  accordant  with  reason,  and  consider 
the  passage  which  is  least  so,  an  accommodation,  and  in 
this  instance,  it  is  the  offering  and  the  blood  which  are  an 
accommodation  to  the  notions  of  the  Jews."    The  same 
supremacy  of  the  previous  and  independent  opinions  of 
the  author,  above  the  SS.  is  evident  through  the  work, 
and  is  indeed  essential  to  the  doctrine. 

It  may  be  presumed,  that  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  history  of  the  church,  and  especially  in  that  depart- 
ment of  its  history  which  relates  to  christian  doctrinesy 
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mast  be  desirous  *of  knowing  something  of  a  controversy 
which  has  had  so  much  influence.  But  it  is  not  merely  as 
a  matter  of  history,  that  this  subject  calls  for  the  attention 
of  the  American  student  It  is  evident  that  this  doctrine 
is  only  a  modification  of  the  theory,  which  determines 
the  sense  of  SS.,  by  deciding  what  is,  or  is  not  reasonable  ; 
and  which  has  as  effectually  excluded  the  doctrines  of  the 
Ddty  of  Christ,  and  his  atonement  from  the  SS.,  because, 
they  were  deemed  inconsistent  with  reason,  as  could  have 
been  done  by  the  most  skilful  advocate  for  historical  inter- 
pretation. It  is  in  this  view  a  matter  of  practical  import- 
'  tnce,  that  we  understand  the  different  forms  under  which 
the  same  general  principle  is  presented  ;  and  be  prepared  to 
show  how  inconsistent  this  whole  system  under  all  its  mo- 
difications, is,  with  that  strict  and  only  legitimate  method 
of  interpretation,  for  which  our  author  is  so  strenuous  an 
advocate. 


a  0B8.  TITTSSAW, 
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The  continuation  and  completion  of  those  Dissertations 
upon  the  Gospel  according  to  John,  of  which  so  much  as 
relates  to  the  first  four  chapters,  was  published  by  us  thir- 
teen  years  a^o,  has  been  a  matter  of  long  and  frequent 
thought.  To  this  labour  we  have  not  only  been  excited 
by  the  friends  and  patrons  of  Biblical  Interpretation,  but 
also  allured  by  the  daily  study,  and  great  admiration  df 
the  Sacred  Volume.  From  early  youth  the  perusal  of  the 
Scriptures  has  been  in  an  eminent  degree  delightful  ;  in 
their  interpretation,  we  have  spent  the  chief  and  the  sweetest 
portion  of  life  ;  and  from  experience  can  declare,  that  these 
pursuits  can  cherish  youth,  and  sooth  old  age ;  give  new 
ornament  to  prosperity,  and  afford  a  refuge  and  a  solace 
amid  the  ills  of  life.  And  amongst  all  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings,  this  work  of  John  has,  in  a  special  manner,  gained 
our  affection,  and  holds  in  our  estimation  an  eminent  place 
in  the  Inspired  Volume.  In  this  book,  if  any  where,  is 
Christ  to  be  found  ;  here  we  do  not  merely  see  him  act- 
ing, but  we  hear  him  speaking,  and  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, we  may  say,  speaking  of  himself^  his  Father,  and 
his  decrees  and  purposes  with  respect  to  man's  salvation. 
Whoever  he  be  that  would  become  acquainted  with  Jesus, 
and  learn  what  and  how  great  was  his  character,  let  him 
learn  of  John,  let  him  peruse  this  book.  And  we  confess,^ 
that  an  intention  of  making  public  a  complete  commenta-* 
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ly  upon  the  Gospel  by  John,  was  confirmed  by  observing 
so  many  thin^,  from  so  many  different  hands,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  written  as  comments  upon  this  work,  and  yet 
most  opposite,  not  only  to  the  meaning  of  the  Evangelist, 
and  of  Jesus  himself,  and  to  evangelical  truth,  but  even  to 
all  historical  verity,  and  thus  in  a  high  degree  injurious  to 
our  glorious  Master  ;  and  further,  by  the  hope  and  earnest 
desire  of  adding  something  by  means  of  which,  the  excel- 
lence of  this  Gospel,  and  the  majesty  of  our  Lord  Jesus, 
and  the  grandeur  of  his  work  of  salvation,  might  be  vindi- 
cated from  the  aspersions  of  adversaries  ;  as  well  as  that 
the  meaning  of  the  Gospel  might  be  rendered  more  clear, 
and  the  faith  of  those  who  read  confirmed. 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  we  have  pursu- 
ed, and  shall  ever  pursue  that  mode,  which  those  who 
have  been  most  eminent  in  the  criticism  of  classic  authors, 
as  well  as  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  who  have  been  most 
akilled  in  Hebrew, Greek,  and  Latin  literature,  have  ever  es- 
teemed the  only  true  and  legitimate  method  of  interpreta- 
tion, and  above  all  others,  worthy  of  a  man  of  letters  ;  I 
speak  of  that  which  is  denominated  the  grammatical  mode 
of  interpretation,  which  proposes,  by  the  aid  of  ex- 
tensive literary  attainments,  to  investigate  the  precise 
lense  of  the  words,  by  means  of  attending  to  the  usus  lo^ 
quentU  and  other  grammatical  points,  and  when  this  sense 
has  been  determined,  to  express  it  in  accordance  with  the 
idiom  of  any  language,  and  confirming  this  sense  by  the 
fixed  principles  of  grammar,  to  arrive,  through  the  precise 
meaning  of  words,  to  the  knowledge  of  things  themselves. 

Some  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  denominate  this  the 
Historical  Method,  and  to  this  the  learned  interpreter 
will  not  object  The  most  ancient  interpreters,  indeed, 
made  use  of  this  appellation,  or,  at  least,  spoke  in  high 
commendation  of  the  Historical  sense  of  the  Scriptures  ; 
yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  this  they  did  not 
mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  there  was  a  grammatical  in- 
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terpretation  differing  from  the  hislorical,  or  as  they  ex- 
pressed themselves^  that  the  literal  sense  was  one,  and  the 
historical  another,  but  rather  to  distinguish  the  historical 
sense  from  tliat  which  was  spiritual^  morale  and  mystical^ 
and  which  the  interpreters  of  those  days  thought  they 
could  discover  in  the  Scriptures  ;  they  therefore  made  use 
of  the  denominations  Grammatical  and  Historical  as  sy- 
nonymous. And  in  this  they  were  doubtless  correct  ;  for 
Grammatical  interpretation  is  for  the  most  part  Historical, 
inasmuch  as  it  depends  for  its  correctness  upon  Uie  usu» 
loquendij  which  is  a  matter  of  history,  and  is  deduced 
from  the  observations  of  Grammarians  upon  the  signifies* 
tion  of  words  and  phrases,  teaching  what  is  the  import  of 
every  expression,  at  every  different  period,  in  every  sci- 
ence, with  each  particular  author  and  nation,  and  in  each 
specific  connexion  or  passage  ;  all  which  are  historical 
facts,  which  history  only  can  teach  us.  Those,  then,  w^ho 
assert  that  grammatical  interpretation  only  is  the  true  and 
legitimate  method,  are  by  no  means  to  be  understood  as 
saying  that  the  knowledge  of  historical  facts  is,  in  no  in- 
stance, to  be  introduced  as  an  auxiliary  to  interpretation. 
For  who  ever  supposed  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
could  be  understood  and  explained  without  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  history  ?  Indeed  it  is  common  even  for 
the  grammatical  interpreter  to  have  recourse  occasionally  to 
facts,  that  he  may  learn  the  true  power  and  import  of 
words  and  phrases  ;  and  this  is  necessary  in  doctrinal  as 
well  as  historical  discourses.  That  the  latter  must  be  ex- 
plained historically,  to  the  utter  rejection  pf  the  mystical 
and  allegorical  interpretation,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  Morus,  who  is  equally  eminent  in 
sacred  and  profane  literature,  has  given  to  both  the  appel- 
lation of  Historical^  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
them  from  the  allegorical  and  mystic  sense,  in  imitation  of 
ancient  interpreters.  As  it  regards  doctrinal  passages,  it 
has  been  denied  by  none,  and  indeed  has  received  the 
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saDCtloD  of  the  most  skilful  grammatical  interpreters,  that 
io  such  cases,  as  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  that  for  instance 
with  Nicodemus,  as  well  as  in  the  arguments  of  the  Apos- 
tles concerning  faith,  justification,  works,  and  many  other 
subjects,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  history  of  those 
times,  and  the  opinions  of  those  men  with  whom  the  in*^ 
spired  men  spoke,  and  in  this  way,  and  in  no  other^  can 
the  true  meaning  of  the  passages  be  evinced. 

The  grammatical  interpreter  will  also  concede  what 
is  ui^ed  by  some  of  the  most  noted  recent  critics,  that  the 
Sacred  Writers  in  communicating  and  expounding  the 
principles  of  the  gospel,  so  accommodated  themselves  to 
the  genius  of  their  age,  as  to  use  a  style  and  language 
which  they  would  not  have  used,  had  they  written  for 
different  people,  and  at  another  time.  It  is  an  excellence 
ID  teachers,  and  what  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  from 
enuDent  masters,  that  they  should  accommodate  themselves 
to  their  several  pupils ;  yet  we  cannot  too  severely  repro« 
bate  the  sentiment  hence  deduced  by  some  of  our  cotem« 
poraries,  that  what  we  find  thus  communicated  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  pertaining  to  all  christians,  and  that  the 
doctrines  thus  revealed  are  by  no  means  common,  and  ne* 
cessary  to  every  age,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  a  perpetual 
rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

Thus  the  whole  argument  of  the  Apostle  in  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews  concerning  the  priesthood  of  Christ, 
and  his  comparison  with  Moses,  Melchisedek,  and  the 
Aronie  priests,  was  intended  not  for  the  whole  body  of 
christians  at  that  day,  but  only  for  those  who  had  been 
converted  from  Judaism  :  the  Apostle  could  not  have  thus, 
with  convenience,  written  to  the  Gentiles.  This  whole 
Epistle  was  inscribed  to  christians  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
whose  minds  were  trained  to  an  admiration  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  whose  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  pomp  of  the  Sac- 
rifices, the  High  Priest,  and  the  whole  Levitical  service, 
to  which  they  found  nothing  similar  or  equivalent  in  Christy 
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nor  any  T^here  in  Christianity,  either  in  the  teachers  or 
the  rites  of  the  religion,  where  all  was  unadorned  and 
simple,  and  totally  divested  of   splendid  pageantry.    It 
was  in  consequence  of  this  change,  that  many,  relinquish* 
ing  the  christian  religion,  reverted  to  Judaism.     To  guard 
against   this   danger,   and   for   the    confirmation   of  their 
minds,  the  Apostle  composed   this  argument,  and  shews, 
first,  that  Je»us  is  far  superior  to  Moses,  whom  they  so 
much  admired  ;  then,  lest  they  should  be  swayed  by  the 
Pontifical  dignity,  that  Christ  in  an  infinite  degree  excels 
all  their  priests  ;  that  they  ofiered  beasts  in  sacrifice*  by 
which  nothing  real  could  be  efiected,  since  they  did  not 
obtain,  but  only  signify  the  remission  of  sin — that  he  on 
the  contrary,  had  given  himself  up  to  death  for  man,  not 
that  he  might  signify  merely,  but  actually  purchase  their 
redemption  ;  that  they  were  minister  to  one  nation  oaly, 
he,  to  the  whole  human  race  ;  that  they  accomplished  their 
work  upon  earth,  he,  also,  in  the  heavens ;  that  they  were 
serviceable  for  a  short  time,  he,  for  ever  and  ever ;  that 
they  were  mortal  and  liable  to  sin,  he  immortal  and  holy ; 
they  were  mere  men,  he,  the  Eternal  Son  God,  most  per- 
fect, most  glorious,  uiov  slg  rw  aiuna  rsrsXfiGjfA^ov.     This  dis* 
cussion,   therefore,  was  undertaken  by  the  Apostle,  for 
the  use  of  Jewish  converts,  with  a  most  wise  design,  and 
in  consequence  of  their   great  necessity,  and  imminent 
peril.     But  he  joins  with  this  design,  that  of  setting  forth 
Jesus  Christ,  the  author  and  giver  of  salvation,  and  of  de* 
daring  the  majesty  of  his  person,  and  of  that  work,  which 
was  not  completed  upon  this  earth,  but  must  throughout 
eternity,  be  going  on  in  heaven.     The  peculiar  mode  of 
exhibiting  these  doctrines  was  adapted  to  the  condition  of 
those  who  had  been  Jews,  but  the  truth  which  was  con- 
veyed under  all  this  imagery  is  equally  applicable  to  all 
men,  in  every  age.     As  far  as  the  manner  of  communica- 
tion is  concerned,  the  Sacred  Writers  accommodated  them- 
selves to  the  men  of  those  days,  and  the  wisdom  and  be- 
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Dignity  of  God  herein  manifest  ought  to  excite  our  admi- 
ration,  but  never  did  they  make  any  accommodation  with' 
regard  to  the  principles  of  the  faith.  So  that  it  cannot 
hence  be  deduced  that  this  discourse  of  the  Apostle  could 
have  been  profitable,  only  to  christians  of  those  times, 
u)d  that  nothing  more  is  to  be  learnt  from  it,  than  that  sac- 
rifices are  abrogated  by  the  death  of  Christ,  and  are  .there- 
fore useless  ;  since  in  this  very  work  are  contained  princi- 
ples altogether  necessary  and  useful  to  all  christians,  and 
such  as  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  faith  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world.  Whether  Theologians  have  acted  wisely  in 
explaining  the  work  of  Christ  in  redemption,  by  means  of 
these  figurative  expressions,  and  using  the  words  relating 
to  the  priesthood  in  treating  of  doctrinal  points ;  and  whe- 
ther it  would  not  have  been  more  proper  to  express  by 
proper  and  perspicuous  words  those  things  which  the  Sa- 
cred Writers  for  wise  purposes  clothed  in  figurative  lan- 
guage is  another  inquiry.  It  is  the  province  of  the  gram- 
matical interpreter,  to  discover  in  what  instances  the  Sa- 
cred Writers  have  accommodated  themselves  to  the  genius 
of  their  age,  as  to  the  mode  of  discussion,  and  the  import 
of  figurative  language,  and  thus  by  means  of  grammatical 
assistance  to  arrive  >at  the  true  meaning  of  the  doctrine9 
thus  exhibited. 

It  may  further  be  remarked,  that  in  cases  of  difficulty 
as  to  the  ttstis  loquendiy  we  must  refer  to  certain  subsidi- 
ary methods  of  interpretation,  which  have  relation  princi- 
pally to  the  design  and  scope  of  the  discourse.  For  while 
all  l^itimate  interpretation  is  dependant  upon  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  ustis  loquendij  we  must  still  in  cases 
of  this  kind  where  facts  are  concerned  be  indebted  to  tes- 
timony. Now  it  sometimes  happens,  either  that  such  tes- 
timony is  entirely  wanting,  or  is  so  unsatisfactory  as  to 
leave  the  meaning  still  doubtful ;  as  in  the  discourses  of 
our  Lord,  in  which  he  addresses  his  hearers  in  a  dark  and 
enigmatical  manner  ;  as  Chap.  Ill,  14.  VIII,  28.  XII,  7, 
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32.  or  in  which  he  has  used  figurative  expressions  which 
according  to  the  usus  loquendi  have  various  significations  ; 
which  our  Lord  for  wise  purposes  often  did,  as  Chap. 
Vllly  13.  VI,  35.  &c.  ;  or  in  which  certain  worda  on  ac- 
count of  the  novelty  of  the  subject  are  used  with  a  new 
signification,  which  in  a  different  connexion,  or  when  used 
jiopara^ly  they  could  not  have  had.  In  cases  of  such  ne* 
ccssity,  we  must  have  recourse  to  other  aids  instead  of 
seeking  for  the  iLSua  loquendi.  But  even  here  the  inter- 
pretation is  grammatical,  because  these  subsidiary  methods 
6f  interpretation  have  been  used  by  all  Grammai'ians  in 
criticisms  upon  every  variety  of  writing;  and  also  because 
grammar  is  here  authoritative,  since  every  interpretation 
acquired  by  these  means  must  be  brought  to  the  test  of 
established  modes  of  speech,  and  received  or  rejected,  on- 
ly as  it  is  agreeable  or  repugnant  to  these. 

It  appears,  therefore,   that  grammatical  interpretation 
might  with  propriety  be  denominated  also  historical,  un- 
derstanding the  same  thing  by  both  terms,  and  this  with 
^     the  full  consent  of  the  grammatical  interpreter.     We  have 
/  thought  it  proper  to  make  these  remarks,  since  we  have 

met  with  some,  even  at  the  present  time,  who  have  but  a 
slight  regard  for  grammatical  interpretation,  and  suppose 
it  to  be  nothing  more  than  ^^  the  explanation  of  mere  words^ 
and  not  of  things,"  as  though  it  consisted  solely  in  the 
knowledge  of  words,  gathered  in  some  way  or  other  from 
various  dictionaries.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  grammatical 
interpretation  is  properly  conversant  with  the  explication 
of  words,  but  no  less  so  of  the  opinions  and  things  which 
are  the  subjects  of  tiiose  words  ;  it  requires  also,  a  know- 
ledge of  language  not  hastily  picked  up,  but  of  the  most 
accurate  kind,  matured  by  long  use  and  much  experience, 
varied  and  extensive  erudition,  and  a  familarity  with  the 
history,  opinions,  pursuits,  manners,  aud  institutions  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  well  as  of  the  Jews. 

There  may  be  those  who  would  distinguish  between 
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the  grammatical  and  the  historical  method  of  interpreta- 
tion, yet  this  does  by  no  means  meet  the  approbation  of 
one  skilled  in  language,  and  experienced  in  the  interpreta* 
tion  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  venerable  KeiliuSy 
although  be  highly  commends  the  histori.cal  mode,  yet  in- 
reigfas  against  the  opinion  of  those  who  would  distinguish 
betireen  the  two,  and  asserts  that  they  have  no  difference, 
but  are  one  and  the  same  ;  he  thinks  that  the  interpreti- 
tion  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  might  with  more  propriety  be 
denominated  Grammatico-historical.  Since  its  province 
is  historical,  namely  to  determine  what  were  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Sacred  penmen,  and  to  (^ause  the  pro- 
duction of  the  same  sentiments  in  the  minds  of  the  read- 
ers, and  to  avoid  attaching  to  the  Scriptures  a  meaning 
foreign  from  their  true  import ;  and  since  he  supposes  that 
the  name  Grammatical  interpretation,  has  become  in  a  man- 
ner obsolete* 

But  with  all  deference  to  this  most  learned,  and  most 
revered  man,  we  confess,  that  to  us  the  term  historical  in- 
terpretation, has  never  yet  appeared  sufficiently  accurate. 

For,  in  the  first  place.  Grammatical  Interpretation  it- 
self, is  chiefly  concerned  in  the  investigation  of  a  histori- 
eal  fact,  that  is,  in  the  inquiry  how  a  certain  word  was 
Qsed,  and  bow  it  is  to  be  explained  in  any  particular  pas- 
sage of  a  writer.  And  further,  what  is  it  to  interpret 
grammatically,  but  to  teach  what  is  the  subject  of  every 
discourse,  and  to  cause  in  others  the  same  sentiments,  with 
those  of  the  author.  Or  how  can  it  be  determined  what 
any  writer  has  thought,  and  has  wished  his  readers  to  think, 
except  from  the  consideration  of  his  words,  and  their  ex-> 
plication  according  to  the  rules  of  gaammar?  And  how 
shall  we  guard  against  the  imposition  of  our  own  meaning 
upon  the  Scriptures,  that  is  against  so  perverting  the  words 
of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  as  to  accommodate 
them  to  our  own  opinions,  and  to  the  support  of  sentiments 
contrary  to  celestial  trut|),  unless  it  be  by  the  use  of  gram- 
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matical  interpretation  ?  Into  which  most  s^ross  error  of 
perverting  the  Scriptures,  many  philosophical  and  doctrinal 
interpreters  have  fallen,  formerly  and  at  the  present  time. 
The  Grammatical  Interpreters  of  the  Bible,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  been  strenuous  in  inculcating  the  principle  that 
we  are  bound* to  avoid  the  imposition  of  our  own  meaning 
upon  the  Scriptures.  The  new  appellation,  therefore,  of 
historical  interpretation  seems  altogether  useless^  since  all 
those  particulars,  which  it  is  supposed  to  convey,  are  em- 
braced by  the  other,  and  since  the  phrase  is  ambiguous 
while  the  ancient  name  is  by  no  means  so,  nor  even  obso- 
lete as  has  been  urged,  but  well  defined  and  intelligible  to 
all.  And  for  what  reason  should  the  complex  term  histori- 
co-grammatical  be  used  by  those  who  suppose  the  two  words 
entirely  synonymous  ? 

But  the  majority  of  those  who  commend  the  historical 
mode  of  interpretation,   and  teach  that  it  is  the  only  true 
method  of  explaining  the  Sacred  Volume,  distinguish  it 
from  the  grammatical,  and  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  from 
their  expositions,  suppose  its  nature  to  be  this.     In  inter- 
preting the  New  Testament,  say  they  for  to  this  they  have 
primary  reference,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  discover  the  t^na 
loquendiy  and  hence  to  determine  the  signification  of  words, 
but  it  is  in  the  first  place  important  to  enter  into  a  histori- 
cal inquiry,  as  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  writer,  and 
his  knowledge  of  Divine  things  ;  the  opinions  of  the  age 
concerning  religion,  and  the  allied  subjects ;  and  finally 
the  nature  of  the  subject  itself.     From  these  sources  is  to 
be  sought  the  meaning  of  the  discourses  uttered  by  Christ 
and  his  Apostles,  and  not  from  a  literal  interpretation  o{ 
the  words  ;  our  ideas  of  the  words  are  rather  to  be  obtain- 
ed from  a  knowledge  of  the  things  themselves,  than  from 
the  doctrines  of  grammar  ;  since  the  doctrines  of  Jesus 
and  his  disciples  are  to  be  traced  up  to  the  notions  and  opi- 
nions of  the  Jews,  the  Jewish  teachers,  and  other  learned 
men  of  that  day.     From  the  discipline  and  instruction  of 
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these,  both  Jesus  and  the  Apostles  derived  their  doctrine ; 
in  these  opinions  they  were  nurtured^  these  they  commu- 
nicated in  their  discourses  and  their  writings. 

This  they  denominate  history  ;  this  is,  in  their  opinion, 
before  all  other  things  to  be  consulted  by  their  interpreter, 
and  by  this  rule  are  to  be  expounded,  not  only  historical 
passages,  but  also  such  as  relate  to  doctrine,  all  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  those 
also  in  which  are  communicated  the  principles  of  faith, 
and  precepts  of  morals ;  according  to  this,  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  Christian  doctrine  is  to  be  investigated,  discovered, 
and  explained,  and  its  nature  understood  ;  so  that  we  are 
to  inquire,  not  so  much  what  Jesus  and  his  Apostles 
thought  or  said  in  any  passage  or  set  of  words,  explained 
according  to  the  analogy  of  language,  as  what  they  could, 
and  ought  to  have  thought  and  said,  in  accordance  with 
the  opinions  of  those  times,  and  their  own  religious  know- 
ledge ;  not  what  was  the  intention  of  Jesus  in  this  or  that 
diseourse,  but  how  the  Jews  who  heard  him  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  understood  him  ;  not  what  was  written  by 
the  Sacred  Penmen,  but  whether  what  they  wrote  was 
trae ;  not  what  appeared  true  to  them,  but  whether  it  is  in 
itself  worthy  of  belief,  when  brought  to  the  test  of  sound 
reason ;  not  what  tliey  taught,  but  what  the  measure  of 
light  then  in  the  world,  and  their  own  talents,  enabled 
them  to  teach,  and  what  they  would  have  written  under 
different  circumstances,  and  at  another  time.  This  is  about 
the  sum  of  what  is  understood  by  the  historical  interpre* 
tation  of  the  Sacred  Book. 

This,  however,  is  a  mode  of  interpretation  altogether 
unexampled,  deceptive,  and  fallacious,  manifestly  uncer- . 
tain,  and  leading  to  consequences  the  most  pernicious. 

We  call  it  unexampled.  It  is  acknowledged,  indeed, 
that  the  grammatical  interpreters  of  sacred  and  profane 
writings,  have  universally  concurred  in  asserting  and 
teaching  by  their  example,  that  great  assistance  is  to  be 
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derived  in  discovering  the  meaning  of  authors  from  the 
knowledge  of  history,  and  this  we  have  ourselves  main- 
tained above,  and  amply  exemplified  in  the  subsequent 
Commentary.  At  the  same  time,  there  have  been  critics, 
who,  in  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  Scriptures,  and  par- 
ticularly in  those  of  John,  have  fancied  that  they  could 
discover  the  philosophical  notions  of  the  Gnostics,  of  Phi- 
lo,  of  Plato,  and  even  of  the  Peripatetics  and  Stoics,  and 
have  hence  attributed  these  to  the  Sacred  Writers ;  and 
others,  who,  neglecting  all  verbal  criticism,  and  ignorant 
or  careless  with  regard  to  the  ustis  loquendi^  have  expend- 
ed their  labour  in  the  interpretation  of  the  subjects  them- 
selves, ratlicr  than  the  words  in  which  they  were  deliver- 
ed, who  would  have  words  interpreted  by  philosophical 
tenets,  and  who  may  be  said  to  have  philosophized  rather 
than  expounded.  Indeed,  every  one  must  know  that  such  . 
critics  are  to  be  found  in  every  age.  There  are  those,  too, 
who,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  have  set  them- 
selves up  as  judges  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  them,  who 
admit  nothing  into  their  systems  which  cannot  be  under- 
stood and  demonstrated  by  unaided  reason,  and  thus  insist 
that  all  religion  is  to  be  conformed  to  the  dogmas  of  philo- 
sophy. 

There  have  been  examples  too,  of  those  who  have  dis- 
puted in  a  learned  manner  on  the  other  side  of  the  quest- 
ion, and  have  maintained  that  the  true  and  legitimate  use 
of  reason  is  in  explaining  the  Scriptures,  in  investigating, 
declaring,  and  proving  their  doctrines.  But  the  position 
that  Grammatical  Interpretation  is  one  thing,  and  Historical 
Interpretation  another.  Is  entirely  unexampled.  Let  me 
appeal  to  those  who  have  taken  the  lead,  in  our  own  times, 
in  the  intepretation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  whe- 
ther they  suppose  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
grammatical  and  historical  modes  of  interpretation ;  whe- 
ther they  think  that  things. rather  than  words,  are  to  be 
consulted  in  interpretation,  and  that  the  inquiry  is  to  be, 
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not  what  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words  leads  us  to  sup* 
pose  was  said,  but  what  could  have  been  said  in  accordance 
with  the  opinions  of  those  days,  even  in  opposition  to  the 
prevailing  modes  of  speech  ;  or  what  the  author  w^ould 
have  said  in  a  different  age  and  situation. 

Let  me  inquire  of  them  whether  they  suppose  that  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Orators  were  indebted  to  their  own  genius 
for  nothing,  and  uttered  merlBly  the  doctrines  and  senti- 
ments of  the  people  at  large  ;  whether  the  interpreter  is 
eotitled  to  the  aharacter  of  a  judge,  or  whether  any  thing 
more  falls  within  his  province  than  the  simple  elucidation 
of  every-  passage,  and  the  communication  to  the  reader's 
mind  of  the  same  ideas  which  occupied  the  mind  of  the 
writer.  Will  these  men  be  willing  to  concur  in  the  con- 
temptuous opinions  expressed  concerning  Grammatical  In- 
terpretation, as  an  art  requiring  nothing  more  than  the 
mere 'knowledge  of  words,  learnt  from  Dictionaries  and 
Grammars,  and  conversant  merely  with  the  explication  of 
words.  All  enlightened  Interpreters  of  the  Scriptures, 
will  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  is  to  be  otnducted  upon  the  same  principles  with  that 
of  the  profiuie  writers.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Sacred  Volume,  a  historical  mode  is  to 
be  observed,  differing  from  that  which  is  called  grammati- 
cal, and  altogether  unknown  in  Classical  Criticism  ?  Or 
does  the  scholar  who  interprets  the  Profane  Authors,  in- 
quire into  what  is  true,  and  how  correct  the  statements  of 
his  author  are  ?  By  no  means ;  his  sole  aim  is  the  discovery 
of  the  idea  contained  in  the  words,  when  faithfully  explain- 
ed. The  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  proposition  is  entirely 
a  different  question.  A  thing  may  be  true  in  itself,  and 
yet  not  to  be  found  there  expressed,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  what  may  appear  altogether  false,  may  be  actually 
contained  in  the  words.  How  many  opinions  may  be  found 
expressed  in  human  writings,  which  are  entirely  untrue, 
aod  which  still  admit  of  a  correct  interpretation  ?    With 
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even  greater  reason,  then,  we  should  make  it  our  sole  ob« 
ject  in  the  criticism  of  the  Scriptures  which  we  acknowl- 
edge as  divine  and  therefore  most  true,  to  discover  what 
is  actually  revealed.  All  those  who  have  pursued  this  le- 
gitimate method  of  interpreting  the  classics,  have  made  it 
their  practice,  to  inquire,  first,  what  is  actually  said,  and 
then,  if  they  choose,  into  its  causes  and  reasons  i  which,  if 
they  could  not  discover,  they  do  not  for  this  reason  reject 
the  whole  which  would  be  preposterous,  but  with  modesty 
acknowledge  the  obscurity  of  the  subject,  or  the  limited 
nature  of  their  faculties.  Thus  also  all  those  who  have 
excelled  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  when  they 
have  once  become  satisfied  as  to  their  divine  origin,  have 
thought  that  their  inquiries  were  reduced  to  the  simple 
question  of  what  meaning  was  naturally  conveyed  by  the 
words  when  rightly  understood  ;  which  meaning  they 
have  supposed  it  their  duty  to  embrace  as  true  and  of  di- 
vine origin,  and  not  to  be  rejected  or  vehemently  assailed 
because  its  nature  and  causes  were  beyond  their  reach ; 
but  here,  as  in  all  such  cases,  they  have  esteemed  it  the 
greatest  wisdom  to  put  confidence  in  tl#  declaration  of 
God,  6wvm  ^d^  «y  9s^  And  here  we  find  that  genuine 
independence  of  soul,  which  is  so  happily  attempered  as 
to  be  equally  remote  from  a  rash  licentiousness,  and  arro- 
gant levity,  as  from  a  stupid  and  timorous  subjection,  ex- 
amining both  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  the  things 
contained  in  them,  explaining  and  comparing  them  among 
themselves,  reconciling  such  passages  as  seem  contradicto- 
ry, elucidating  those  which  are  ambiguous  and  obscure  by 
such  as  are  clear,  confirming  all  by  suitable  ailments  ;  and 
yet  adding  nothing  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  advancing  no- 
thing in  opposition  to  the  doctrine,  but  treating  such  sub- 
jects as  are  manifestly  presented,  and  by  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment converting  them  to  practical  use ;  and  all  this  with 
perfect  freedom  from  the  shackles  of  human  opinion,  or 
personal  afiection,  having  reference  simply  to  the  strict  in- 
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terpretation  of  the  text,  and  not  at  all  to  the  will  of  any 
man,  without  improper  self  indulgence*  or  using  this  li- 
berty for  a  cloak  of  maliciousness  ^  but  while  maintaining, 
as  to  men,  an  entire  freedom,  still  acting  ok  sks66egotf  aXX*  its 
UIXm  ^swj  preserving,  in  all  cases,  that  modesty  and  meek- 
ness which  the  gravity  of  the  subject,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  church  demand.  The  remark  of  Luther  is  most  just, 
Eliam  vera  loqui  cum  Htnore  oportei  in  ecclesia  Dei. 

Again,  this  mode  of  interpretation  is  defective,  and,  in 
the  highest  degree,  fallacious.     Relying,  as  it  does,  upon 
the  knowledge  of  things  rather  than  of  words,  it  requires 
neither  a  profound  skill  in  languages,  nor  intense  applica- 
tion, nor  a  mind  thoroughly  disciplined  by  long  exercise 
in  the  explication  of  profane  writers.     For  this  reason,  it 
is  embraced  with  avidity  by  persons  of  an  impetuous  and 
impatient  spirit,  who  are  deluded  by  its  ease,  and  by  the 
»hew  of  acuteness  and  subtlety  with  which  their  vanity  is 
flattered.     The  appetite  for  what  is  imaginary,  springs  up 
without  restraint  in  consequence  of  our  love  of  novelty, 
when  the  mind  is  not  chastised  by  the  discipline  of  letters ; 
Dor  is  this  strengthened  in  any  way  so  certainly,  as  by  the 
ignorance,  neglect,  and  contempt  of  language,  nor  repress 
sed  more  surely  by  any  thing  than  by  this  discipline.  And, 
indeed,  the  experience  of  every  age  has  shewn,  that  where 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  made  to  rest 
principally  upon  the  knowledge  of  things  to  the  neglect  of 
words,  there  literature  has  been  either  unknown  or  uncul- 
tivated, and  verbal  criticism  has  been  contemned  as  being 
barren,  minute,  and  of  little  value,  and  has  been  denomi«* 
naied  literal, '  as  if  it  had  reference  to  nothing  more  thao 
words,   syllables,  and   letters,   together  with   trivial  oh' 
servations  upon  phrases  and  single  expressions,  without 
the  consideration  of  the  things  represented.    And  the  more 
the  study  of  languages  falls  into  •  disrepute,  the  more  de- 
ceptive   and    fallacious  will  this  mode  of  interpretation 
appear. 
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It  is,  moreoyer,  evidently  uncertain.     For  without  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  words,  the  knowledge  of  the  things 
themselves,  must,  of  necessity,  be  vague  and  fluctuating. 
The  wisest  men  have  ever  supposed  that  all  our  know- 
ledge and  particularly  that  of  facts  and  sciences,  is  arrived 
at  by  the  knowledge  of  words,  and  not  this  from  the  facts 
and  sciences  themselves,  and  that  whatever  is  certain  and 
undoubted  in  any  department  of  knowledge,   owes  this 
quality  from  the  necessary  union  of  ideas  with  words,  and 
the  fixed  and  received  usage  of  language.    If  this  is  uni- 
versally true,  it  is  most  evident  that  in  the  interpretation  of 
all  books  whatever,   every  thing  is  dependent  upon  the 
knowledge  of  words,  that  is,  upon  ttie  knowledge  of  what 
idea  is  to  be  annexed  to  every  word,  which  is  only  to  be 
acc^uired  by  an  acquaintance  with  theufuj  loquendu  And 
the  latter  can  be  attained  in  no  other  way,  as  it  regards  the 
meaning  of  words  and  phrases  used  by  various  authors  in 
languages  which  are  now  dead,  than  by  grammatical  ob- 
servations concerning  the  signification  of  words,  and  other 
modes  of  discovering  the  sense,  which  are  peculiar  to  gram- 
mar.    Whence  it  happens,  first,  that  the  grammatical  in- 
terpretation of  sacred  as  well  as  profane  books,  is  the  only 
mode  which  is  certain  and  safe,  and,  of  course,  true  and 
legitimate,  because  it  is  dependent  upon  the  knowledge  of 
words,  and  the  necessary  connexion  of  ideas  with  words, 
and  the  received  and  definite  usages  of  language  ;  which 
safety  of  interpretation  is  in  a  high  degree  important,  and 
is  no  where  afforded  by  the  historical  mode,  nor  ean  be, 
since  the  latter  relies  on  no  such  necessary  connexion,  nor 
on  the  investigation  of  words,  but  on  the  nature  of  things 
themselves,  as  this  can  be  discovered  by  reasoning  or  con- 
jecture.    So  that  we  observe  a  number  of  critics  who  judge 
of  doctrines  revealed  in  certain  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  they  are  equally  unable  to  comprehend  or 
explain,  and  who  owe  this  boldness  entirely  to  their  igno- 
rance of  language  and  grammatical  interpretation. 
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This  mode  of  interpretation  is  finally  dangerous  and 
pernicious  to  Divine  Truth.  For  as  soon  as  we  leave  ver* 
bal  criticism,  and  begin  to  inquire,  not  what  was  said,  but 
what  should  hare  been  said  judging  from  previous  notions, 
and  whether  what  is  said  is  true,  or  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  dictates  of  reason,  that  is  to  say  of  a  recent  philosophy; 
we  then  bring  truth  to  the  test  of  man's  inconstant  judg- 
ment, and  give  to  the  ignorance  and  wantonness  of  every 
one,  full  license  to  frame  at  will,  new  opinions,  and  to  per* 
vert  the  Scriptures  in  opposition  to  ail  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar, and  in  accordance  with  preconceived  and  false  prin- 
ciples. Whence  it  is  easy  to  see  into  what  peril  the  truth 
is  thrown  by  the  perversity  of  the  human  mind,  and  this 
rage  for  innovation,  and  of  reducing  those  things  which 
are  matters  of  Divine  inspiration  to  the  level  of  human 
capacity,  and  how  many  and  how  great  are  the  injuries 
to  which  Christian  doctrine  has  been  subjected  *^JMke  ig- 
norance or  neglect  of  literature  and  grammatical  interpre- 
tation— injuries  from  which  the  .church  has  not  recovered 
even  to  this  day. 

But  what  is  it  which  the  wise  men  of  our  day  suppose 
that  they  have  gained  by  this  historical  mode  of  criticism  ? 
We  may  find  an  answer  in  their  own  words,  where  it  is 
declared,  that  the  principles  delivered  by  Jesus  and  the 
Apostles  as  to  faith  and  morals,  are  to  be  considerd  as 
merely  historical,  or  only  important  in  the  light  of  histo- 
ry, and  not  as  doctrinal  representations,  that  is  to  say,  as 
containing  the  peculiar  opinions  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles, 
not  eternal  and  absolute  truth  ;  mutable  deductions  of  rea- 
son, and  temporary  institutions  pertaining  to  the  men  of 
those  days,  and  probably  useful  to  them,  but  by  no  means 
necessary,  or  unchangeable  and  common  to  all  men  ;  a  rule 
of  faith  and  action  which  was  temporary,  and  not  so  cer- 
tain as  to  be  extended  to  all  the  race  of  future  men.  What- 
ever therefore  is  discovered  by  means  of  historical  inter- . 
pretation,  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  point  of  history,  and  even 
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christian  doctrine  is  nothing  else  than  an  exhibition  of  what 
Jesus  and  the  Apostles  believed,  what  they  taught  to  the 
men  of  those  days,   and  what  they  wished  to  be  known 
and  believed  at  that  time,  not  what  is  to  be  known  and 
believed  by  all  men  of  every  age.     Jesus,  say  they,  was 
neither  desirous,  nor  had  he  the  power  to  communicate 
and  reveal  a  system  of  doctrine  which  should  be  a  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  for  future  ages,  which  was  to  be  the  means 
of  salvation  to  succeeding  generations,  and  which  was  to 
be  embraced  an.d  believed  by  all  who  aspired  to  eternal 
Hfe.     It  was,  indeed,  the  Divine  purpose,  to  manifest  by 
Jesus  Christ,  certain  principles  necessary  to  be  known  and 
believed  by  all  ;  but  this  purpose  was  unknown  to  Jesus 
himself.     As  to  the  Apostles,  they  understood  and  tau^t 
still  less,  and  never  even  imagined  that  the  doctrines  which 
they  propagated,  were  to  be  a  perpetual  rule  of  faith  and  life; 
they  di4iWi  even  dreamed  of  what  they  denominated  <niv- 
riksiav  ri  aiuvoc,  a  return  of  Christ  soon  to  take  place,  an 
earthly  kingdom  to  be  instituted  h  rf.  itagoiMfiarw'xp^Wf  and 
other  things  of  a  similar  kind  ;  so  that  Christ  in  his  teach- 
ing had  not  respect  to  the  men  of  succeeding  generations. 
His  system  pertained  entirely  to  the  men  of  bis  own  age, 
and  especially  to  the  Jews  ;  to  their  prejudices  Jesus  ac- 
commodated himself,  in  accordance  with  these  he  addres- 
sed them,  and  by  the  aid  of  these  are  his  doctrines  to  be 
explained,  and  judgment  to  be  formed  as  to  their  truth  or 
falsehood.     Nor  did  he  in  every  case,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  these  critics,  teach  what  was  true  and  worthy  of 
credence,  so  that  his  doctrine  does  not  contain,  as  is  some- 
times supposed,  a  Divine  revelation,  or  any  thing  more 
than  a  system  of  Jewish  philosophy ;    for  the  origin  of 
Christ's  doctrine  and  knowledge  concerning  Divine  things 
is  to  be  sought  in  history  ;  that  is,  from  the  doctrines  of 
the  Jewish  teachers  and  other  sages  from  whose  instruc- 
tion and  conversation  he  derived  his  wisdom,  and  recei- 
ved the  improvement  of  his  mind  ;  in  consequence  of  which. 
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be  was  ignorant  of  many  things,  and  fell  into  errors^  and 
hence  transmitted  these  errors  not  only  to  the  populace, 
but  to  his  disciples,  and  through  them  to  the  whole  Chris- 
tian Church  ;  which  errors  were  overruled  by  Divine  wis- 
dom for  the  good  of  those  times.     The  doctrines,  then,  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  are  to  be  regarded  as  true,  not  be- 
cause they  are  contained  in  the  Sacred  Volume,   but  only 
so  &r  as  they  are  in  themselves  true,  or  in  other  words, 
agreeable  to  the  conclusions  of  reason.     Nor  are  the  doe* 
trines  of  the  Scriptlires  to  be  received  without  exception  as 
certain  and  necessary  principles  of  religion,  as  is  common- 
ly thought,  since  many  of  them  are  uncertain,  unnecessa* 
17,  and  of  a  temporary  nature ;  and  as  to  the  Divine  origin . 
and  authority  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  they  are  by  no 
means  to  be  regarded  by  the  historical  interpreter.     It  rests 
with  historical  interpretation  to  determine,  finally,   whe- 
ther the  doctrines  there  contained  are  to  be  esteemed  of 
Divine  origin,   worthy  of  their  author,  as  language  from 
heaven;  whatever  is  not  recognized  as  Divine  truth  by 
the  historical  interpreter,  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  such  ;  nor 
are  we  to  suppose  that  the  Sacred  Writers  were  altogether 
free  from  error,  since  it  is  held  by  these  critics  that  they 
could  in  many  instances  go  astray.      The  Scriptures  in 
general,  and  the  accounts  given  by  the  Evangelists  in  par- 
ticular, are  to  be  regarded  as  of  doubtful  origin  and  autho- 
rity.   The  Gospel  according  to  John,  especially,  is  not 
the  writing  of  John  himself,   but  a  compilation  by  some 
other  hand,  from  certain  notes  add  fragments  of  John's  com- 
position, which  were  selected  accordingly  as  they  were 
suitable  to  the  design  of  the  compiler  ;  for  which  reason  it 
is  denominated  ro  mrSi  Itakmiv  hmyyiKm^  because  it  was  com- 
posed of  certain  narrations  of  John  concerning  Christ !    It 
was,  however,  written  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Jewish  and  Alexandrian  philosophy,  and  contains  neither 
the  pure  doctrines  of  Jesus,    nor  even  a  true  history^ 
but  a  species  of  Judaico- Alexandrian    theology,^  iateiv 
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mixed  with  a  multitude  of  fables.  The  connexion  of  facts 
is  injudicious,  the  opinions  obscure,  confused,  and  imper- 
fect, the  style  rough,  barbarous,  and  not  even  grammati- 
cal, so  that  many  passages  have  either  no  meaning,  or  one 
which  involves  absurdities ;  all  which  circumstances 
render  the  interpretation  of  the  book  a  hopeless  task. 
These  are  what  the  defenders  of  the  historical,  or  gramma- 
tico*historical  mode  of  interpretation  pretend  to  have  dis- 
covered. 

If  these  things  were  true,  we  might  at  once  relinquish 
all  argument  concerning  the  Divine  legation  and  doctrine 
of  Jesus,  the  legitimate  mode  of  interpretation,  the  Christ- 
ian religion,  and  all  religion  whatever.  Who,  then,  is 
Christ,  what  his  work,  and  his  merit,  in  purchasing  the  re- 
demption of  man,  if  he  is  not  the  teacher  of  Divine  and 
eternal  truth,  worthy  of  all  belief,  and  delegated  by  God  ? 
What  are  we  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  if  he  did 
not  derive  it  from  God,  but  learned  it  from  the  teachers  of 
his  own  age,  or  discovered  it  by  his  own  efibrts,  and  deli- 
vered it  merely  to  his  own  countrymen  ?  What  was  his 
advent  into  this  world,  his  death,  his  resurrection,  what 
his  ascension  into  heaven  and  his  seat  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father,  in  all  which  we  have  supposed  that  a  founda- 
tion was  laid  for.  our  hope  of  eternal  salvation,  if  neither  his 
doctrine,  nor  that  of  the  Apostles  is  worthy  of  belief? 
What  means  the  economy  of  salvation  through  faith  in 
Christ,  in  which,  according  to  tlie  Apostle,  are  made  ma- 
nifest the  infinite  grace  and  mercy  of  God  and  his  bound- 
less wisdom,  for  the  admiration  of  future  ages,  if  all  that 
Jesus  taught  and  commanded  was  but  of  a  temporary  na- 
ture ?  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  to 
which  he  made  such  constant  appeals,  as  the  indubitable 
marks  of  his  Divine  legation,  if  they  are  to  be  distorted 
into  mere  allegories,  according  to  the  mad  notion  of  Wool- 
ston,  or  what  is  worse,  are  referred  to  the  mere  agency  of 
Batural  causes,  by  which  Christ  deceived  the  people,  or 
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at  least  suffered  them  to  be  deceived?  What  is  the  evan- 
gelical history  which  we  suppose  to  be  the  basis  of  religion 
and  Christian  faith,  if  it  contains  fictions,  and  <<  old  wives 
fables  ?"  What  are  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  the  stu- 
dents of  evangelical  truth  profess  and  believe  to  contain 
tlie  true,  and  only  unerring  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  if 
the  Sacred  Writers  have  delivered  to  us,  not  the  Divine 
messages,  but  the  speculations  of  themselves  and  others  ; 
and  if  what  they  delivered  is  not  for  this  very  reason  to 
be  received  as  Divine  and  true,  but  only  so  far  as  human 
reason  acknowledges  them  to  be  so  ?  What  is  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scriptures,  if  it  rests  not  on  words  but  things, 
not  on  the  aids  of  language,  but  the  dogmas  of  a  new-fan- 
gled philosophy  ?  'What  is  religion  in  general,  and  what 
the  kowledge  of  Divine  things,  and  faith  and  hope  in 
Christ,  and  the  whole  system  of  Christianity,  if  human 
reason  and  philosophy  are  the  only  fountain  of  Divine 
wisdom,  and  the  supreme  tribunal  in  matters  of  religion  ? 
What  is  the  system  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  more  than 
any  other  system  .of  philosophy  ?     What  is    it,   but  to         / 
deny  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  load  him  with  blasphemies,  to  ren- 
der doubtful,  even  vain  and  empty,  his  Divine  mission, 
to  assail  his  doctrine,  to  debase,  and  curtail,  and  ridicule 
it,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  suppress  all  Christianity,  and 
remove  it  from  the  world,  to  make  a  laughing-stock  of  the 
miracles  and  cover  them  with  infamy,  to  pervert  the  Scrip- 
tares  till  they  are  consistent  with  the  level  of   human 
wisdom,  to  corrupt  them  by  conjectures,  draw  them  into 
contempt,  impugn  their  Divine  authority,  and  to  attack, 
shake,  and  utterly  subvert  the  grounds  of  Christian  faith. 
And  these  things  being  so,  how  cap  that  fail  to  occur, 
which  all  history  (the  safest  witness  upon  this  point)  as- 
sures us  must  occur,  that  the  Scriptures  and  all  grammat- 
ical criticism  being  despised  and  almost  proscribed,  as  well 
as  the  study  of  the  languages,  religion  itself  should  fall 
into  contempt,  be  assailed,  corrupted,  undermined,  over- 
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whelmed,  and  degraded  to  mere  natural  religion^  or  rey^rt 
to  mystical  theologyi  than  which  nothing  was  ever  more 
injurious   to  the  interests  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  be 
converted   into   an  empty  mythology,   or  poetic  fiction* 
Towards  this  very  extreme,  a  number  of  our  Theologians 
and  public  speakers  appear  at  this  very  time  to  be  verging 
delighting  in  the  shadows  of  tropes  and  figures,  and  the 
images  of  sensible  objects,  and  fictions  of  the  imi^natiaD, 
in  a  manner  not  unlike  that  of  the  ancient  Mystics  and 
Fanatics,  so  well  known  in  this  nation,  by  which  means, 
while  they  endeavour  to  render  the  principles  of  the  &itli 
more  acceptable  to  human  reason,  deceive  themselves  as 
well  as  others.     Then,  too,  we  may  expect  to  behold  the 
Christian  church  desolated  by  the  irruption  of  a  crude  ig** 
norance  of  Divine  things,  a  dreadful  barbarity,  and  their 
never  failing  attendants,  foul  superstition  and  visionary  doc* 
irines  of  every  kind  and  degree.     EvangeUum  amitte- 
mttSf  was  frequently  said  by  those  men  who  so  greatly  con- 
duced to  its  restoration,  Evangeliutn  atniUemuSy  si  lite' 
ras  aviiserimuSy  and  such,  we  may  add,  must  be  the  re- 
sult, if  we  lose  that  mode  of  interpretation  which  is  de- 
pendent on  the  aid  of  sound  learning.     It  is  certainly  wor- 
thy of  remark,  and  has  even  been  conceded  by  a  ddender 
of  Rationalism  (horribile  vocabulum  horribilior  res  !)  that 
the  advocates  of  the  historical    mode  of  interpretation, 
are  also  the  most  earnest  asserters  of  the  system  Ration- 
alism. 

The  most  learned  men  of  every  period  have  supposed 
that  the  mode  of  interpretation  which  is  founded  up- 
on a  just  and  accurate  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  literature,  upon  the  principles  of  grammar,  and  other 
aids  of  this  kind,  is  the  only  true  and  certain  mode,  and 
the  only  one  adapted  to  the  acquisition  and  defence  of  the 
truth ;  and  this  mode,  they  have  supposed,  could  in  no 
way  be  so  easily  learnt  as  from  those  who  have  been  enga- 
ged in  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  ;  these, 
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they  sajr,  are  to  be  consulted  in  the  first  instance,  by  all 
who  address  themselves  to  the  interpretation  of  the  scrip- 
tures, and  that  strict  mode  is  to  be  held  up  as  a  model  which 
has  been  adopted  by  those,  who  in  the  explication  of  hu* 
man  compositions,  have  acted  with  reverence,  diligence, 
and  modesty,  and  who  have  carefully  brought  all  things. to 
the  test  of  grammatical  principles  and  correct  observation, 
and  have  rejected  every  interpretation  which  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  usage  of  language,    and  have  been  more 
ready  to  confess  their  ignorance  of  the  subjects  or  expres- 
sioBS,  than  to  indulge  in  the  vituperation  of  the  author, 
or  to  violate  the  genius  of  the  language,  and  who  have 
made  it  their  earnest  endeavour  to  reconcile  with  truth 
and  the  received  forms  of  speech  such  things  as  have  ap- 
peared inconsistent  with  truth,  or  the  common  peculiari* 
ties  of  style  and  language.     For  whatever  respect  we  pay 
to  the  writings  of  men,  is  certainly  due  in  a  much  higher 
degree  to  the  Sacred  Writings,  to  which  have  been  attribu- 
ted Divine  authority,  for  so  many  ages*     These  men  like- 
wise earnestly  dissuaded  from  the  licentiousness,  levity, 
and  temerity  of  those  who  are  ever   ready  to  correct^ 
to  curtail,  to  reject,  and  to  impugn  in  a  most  irreverent 
manner,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  who  in  dealing  with 
them  have  used  an  audacity  and  arrogance,    which  is 
unknown   in  the  interpretation  of  the  most  inconsidera- 
ble volume ;  so  that  whenever  any  thing  has  occurred 
which  they  were  unable  to  understand,   and  which  has 
seemed  discordant  with  the  doctrines  of  some  recent  system 
of  philosophy,  they  have  not  been  content  with  rejecting 
this  by  itself,  but  have  made  it  an  occasion  for  holding  up 
to  contempt  the  whole  Sacred  Volume  ;  which  is  to  mock 
and  betray,  rather  than  to  defend  the  truth. 

The  most  learned  and  the  wisest  scholars  have  ever 
thought,  that  the  wisdom  of  this  present  state  is  imperfect 
whilst  we  know  in  part ;  and  have  been  correct  in  incul- 
cating by  example  as  well  as  precept  the  duty  incumbent, 
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upon  every  christian^  and  especially  upon  every  Theolo* 
gian  and  Biblical  Critic*  to  investigate  the  secret  things  of 
Divine  wisdom  with  a  devout  spirit,  and  whenever  any 
thing  is  declared  in  explicit  terms,  to  receive  it  with  con* 
fidence,  and  to  use  our  exertions  that  others  may  accom- 
modate their  faith  and  practice  to  its  demands  ;  and  by  no 
means  to  examine  into  its  particular  causes,  and,  when 
these  are  beyond  our  reach,  to  pass  a  hasty  judgment,  and 
impiously  reject  the  truth  ;  nor  by  showing  contempt  for 
the  commandments  of  God,  to  grow  proud  in  our  own 
wisdom,  and  by  our  wisdom  to  perish,  which  is  the  Mor- 
bus Sapientix  of  Pliny,  by  which  not  a  few  are  destroy- 
ed, ^(fxovrsg  e/voi  (fo^oi  l\kupivh^tvi. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  arrogate  to  ourselves  knowledge 
which  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  children  and  learners,  and 
which  requires,  a  maturity  of  age  and  experience  which  we 
need  not  expect  to  attain  in  this  life  ;  but  rather  to  follow 
the  directions  of  the  Apostle,  who  teaches,  that  if  it  is 
right  to  yield  our  faith  and  obedience  to  those  whose  rea- 
sons  we  are  unable  to  understand,  because  their  love  and 
prudence  have  ever  been  exercised  in  our  favour,  much 
more  is  it  proper  to  ^'  be  in  subjection  unto  the  Father  of 
Spirits,  and  live,"  Heb.  xii,  9. 

And  this  diligence,  care,  modesty,  forbearance,  and 
devotion  we  have  always  approved,  during  a  series  of 
years  spent  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  al- 
though many  other  excellencies  may  be  wanting,  yet  this 
we  flatter  ourselves  may  be  attributed  to  our  present  Com- 
mentary. 

The  method  which  we  have  pursued  has  been  this ;  we 
have  written  the  whole  work  in  an  unbroken  series,  so 
that  in  every  instance  we  might  be  enabled  to  point  oat 
the  connexion  of  the  discourse,  explain  difficult  and  ambi- 
guous passages,  illustrate  things  and  the  notions  of  things 
by  definitions  or  synonymes,  interpreting  the  more  diflS- 
cult  words  by  othei-s  more  intelligible,  the  rare  by  those 
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which  are  more  obvious,  the  figurative  by  literal  expres- 
sions, and  always  in  correct  language. 

The  book  under  consideration  was  written  by  John,  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  glory  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
With  the  same  design  we  have  undertaken  this  Commen- 
tary, encouraged  by  this  hope,  that,  if  possible,  we  might 
contribute  something  towards  the  understanding  and  more 
accurate  explication  of  this  book,  and  also  to  the  more  satis- 
factory knowledge  of  Christ's  excellencies  and  benefits  in 
their  extent  and  grandeur,  to  the  devout  admiration  of  his 
attributes,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  reader's  faith, 
which  hope,  may  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  over  all,  blessed  forever,  graciously  cause 
to  be  realized.  This  is  our  true  and  ardent  prayer. 
Thresden,  Jiprily  1816. 
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§  I.  Moses  calls  Palestine  fruttful. 

IN  treating  of  the  fertility  of  Palestine  and  its  princi- 
pal advantages,  by  the  word  Palestine  I  mean  not  only  the 
region  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  but  Palestine  properly 
so  called,  situated  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan.  Moses,  the 
leader  of  the  Israelites,  to  whose  posterity  God  was  about 
to  give  this  country  for  a  habitation,  describes  it  as  being 
very  fertile.  And  his  testimony  is  corroborated  by  Shaw^ 
Maundrellf  and  many  other  modern  travellers,  who  have 
visited  it  This  description  of  Moses  has,  however,  with- 
out any  reason,  been  made  a  matter  of  ridicule.  And 
why  ?  The  enemies  of  religion,  instigated  by  a  vain  and 
impious  audacity,  have  represented  Moses  as  a  man  desti- 
tote  of  understanding  and  regardless  of  truth,  whilst  they 
iiave  strenuously  affirmed  that  Palestine  was  sterile  and  un- 
inviting. These  unprincipled  men,  who  would  wish,  if 
they  cannot  overthrow  the  truth  of  Sacred  Scripture,  at 
least  to  invalidate  it  as  much  as  possible,  inveigh  s^mst  no 
writer  more  vehemently,  than  against  Moses,  rejecting  his 
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whole  history,  and  all  the  miracles  wrought  by  him,  as 
false  and  absurd.  We  could  blunt  their  opposing  weapons, 
but  to  follow  out  all  the  windings  of  their  fallacious  argu«- 
ments  would  be  a  useless  labour ;  for  it  is  impossible,  and 
not  to  be  credited  that  Moses  could  have  possessed  soch 
inconceivable  assurance  as  to  speak  of  actions  and  miracles, 
as  performed  by  him  before  their  eyes,  if  they  were  not 
true.  Surely  he  would  have  exhibited  all  the  symptoms 
of  derangement,  and  the  people  having  detected  his  deceit 
and  misrepresentation,  would  have  withdrawn  their  confi- 
dence from  him,  and  would  have  committed  his  writings  to 
the  flames.  If  we  consider  the  situation  and  condition  of 
Moses,  it  will  appear  manifest,  that  a  false  description  of 
Palestine,  would  have  been  most  pernicious  to  him  :  for  he 
delayed  in  the  vicinity  of  that  land  with  an  immense  mul- 
titude of  men,  and  therefore  it  would  have  been  the  great- 
est imprudence,  to  have  represented  it  in  glowing  colours, 
as  surpassing  other  countries  in  fertility  and  abundance  of 
all  productions,  if  it  had  not  been  the  fact ;  especially  con- 
sidering that  the  people  were  rough  and  uncultivated,  rebd- 
lious  and  inclined  to  seditions,  and  on  every  trivial  occa- 
sion that  offered  itself,  desirous  of  returning  to  Egypt 
But  the  spies  that  were  sent  before  them,  brought  back  the 
same  description,  and  exhibited  as  a  proof  the  rich  product- 
ions of  the  land.  The  number  of  the  Israelites  is  mi- 
nutely statedby  Moses  in  different  places:*  which  places,  if 
they  be  compared,  will  be  found  to  contain  the  same  amount; 
whence  I  infer  that  the  same  census  is  alluded  to  in  all  those 
places,  although  others  entertain  a  different  opinion.  In- 
deed it  seems  incredible,  that  the  number  of  so  gresEt  a 
people  should  neither  be  increased  nor  dimimshed  within 
the  space  of  a  year ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
taking  of  the  census  of  so  large  a  multitude  must  have  con- 
sumed much  time  as  each  name  was  written  down.  In 
the  first  year  then  the  tables  were  made  out  by  the  rulers 

* Exod. ii(x.  U»  16 ;  zzzTlii.  24. 31 ;  ctNttiD.1.1. 
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of  hundreds  and  of  tens,  which  the  priests  reviewed  in  the 
second  year,  and  made  more  complete  by  adding  the  age 
and  lineage  of  each  one.     Then  from,  the  tables  completed 
by  this  new  survey  a  larger  book  was  formed,  in  which 
each  one  was  numbered  as  living,  although  he  might  have 
died  during  the  preceding  year.    The  number  was  603,550, 
deluding  the  infants,  the  youth  who  had  not  reached  their 
twentieth  year,  all  the  women,  the  servants,  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  Levi.    The  number  of  the  Levites  was  22,300, 
which  added  to  the  former  number  will  make  the  sum  of 
625,850;  and  if  to  this  we  add  the  infants  and  the  females, 
and  the  servants,  whicji  would  probably  increase  it  four- 
fold, the  whole  amount  will  be  2,503,400.     Therefore  if 
the  new  habitation  of  the  Israelites  had  been  unfruitful,  it 
could  by  no  means  have  supported  so  large  a  multitude. 
Beside,  Moses  placed  the  foundation  of  his  republick  in 
^riculture  which  he  could  not  by  any  means  have  done, 
had  not  the  land  been  fertile.     Each  one  of  the  Israelites 
received  a  portion  of  land  as  his  private  property,  which 
was  left  to  his  posterity,  and  which  it  was  wrong  to  sell ; 
for  all  the  support  of  the  Israelites,  as*  long  as  they  dwelt 
in  the  land,  was  derived  from  pasturage  and  agriculture. 
God*  himself  describes  this  region  as  <'  A  good  land  and  a 
large,  aland  flowing  with  milk  and  honey."     Mosest  also 
gives  the  same  description  when  the  camp  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jericho ;  the  Lord,  says  he,  will  bring  you 
into  a  good  land,  a  land  of  rivers  and  of  fountains,  in  whose 
plains  and  mountains,  streams  flow  fortli  ;  a  land  of  corn, 
barley,  and  vineyards,  in  which  the  fig-tree  and  promegra- 
oate  and  olive-tree  grow,  a  land  of  olives  and  honey.     It 
is  preferred  to  Egypt::|:  ^^  For  the  land  whither  thou  goest  in 
to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  which  ye 
came  out,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed  and  wateredst  it 
with  thy  foot  as  a  garden  of  herbs  ;  but  the  land  whither 

*  Ezod.  jii  8.  t  Dent  xl  10.  t  l>eat  xi.  10. 
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ye  go  to  possess  it,  is  a  land  of  hills  and  ralleys  and  drink* 
eth  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven/'  Finally,  Moses  eele- 
brates  the  fertility  of  Palestine  in  a  song  to  be  song  by  the 
Israelites  in  this  land.* 

<<  The  Lord,"  says  he,  <<  made  him  to  ride  on  the  high 
places  of  the  earth,  that  he  might  eat  tlie  increase  of  the 
fields  ;  and  he  made  him  to  suek  honey  out  of  the  rock  and 
oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock  ;  butter  of  kine  and  milk  of  sheep, 
with  fat  of  lambs,  and  rams  of  the  breed  of  Bashan,  and 
goats  with  the  fat  of  kidneys  of  wheat ;  and  thou  didst 
drink  of  the  pure  blood  of  the  grape. 
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§  II.    TTie  advantages  of  Palestine  when  compared  with 

Egypt. 

The  testimony  of  Mosesf  has  appeared  incredible  to 
many;  whence,  they  say,  they  have  been  compelled  to  re- 
gard his  representations  as  false,  when  he  extols  the  land 
of  Palestine  in  the  highest  praises,  and  describes  it  as 
abounding  with  superior  privileges,  because  it  is  watered 
with  rain  from  heaven  and  running  streams,  whilst  Egypt 
is  watered  only  by  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile.  But  to 
this  we  may  add  that  Palestine  possesses  the  most  de- 
lightful climate,  having  neither  too  great  nor  too  small  a 
quantity  of  rain.  Abulfeda  divides  the  different  coun- 
tries into  the  salubresj  that  is,  tliose  which  are  irrigated 
by  rain,  and  the  insalubres,  that  is,  those  which  are  inun- 
dated by  rivers.  And  no  one  will  venture  a  denial,  that  in 
this  respect  Palestine  enjoys  advantages  far  surpassing  those 
of  Egypt  Bartholinus  on  the  properties  of  water  say s, J 
that  rain  water  is  in  itself  transparent,  clear,  subtile,  light^ 

*  Dcut  xxxii.  13.  Conf.  Exod.  xiii.  5,  xxiiL  1.  Lev.  xx.  84.  Nam.  xiu. 
52r,  xhr.  7,  8.  Job.  xxiiL  14,  xxir.  13.  Pa.  evi.  34.  Neh.  ix.  35.  Jor.  xi.  5. 
Ezech.  XX.  6.  Joel.  ii.  3.  Batnage*8  hiitoire  dci  Jaift,  lib.  i.  c  14.  §  9- 
p.  356. 

t  Dcut  xi.  10.  \  Lib  xiii.  p.  553 
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and  savoury ;  that  its  clearness  indicates  that  there  is  no  for- 
eign admixture  with  it,  and  its  lightness  and  sapidity  show 
that  it  is  a  subtile  substance.  He,  adds  that  of  all  kinds  of 
water  it  is  most  productive  of  fertility,  and  especially  when 
it  Ms  with  thunder,  for  the  thunder  by  its  motion  scat- 
tns  the  vapour  and  makes  the  water  thin  and  pure.  In 
Pdestine  moreover  the  atmosphere  is  serene  and  salubri* 
OQs,  but  in  Egypt  many  diseases  unavoidably  arise  from 
the  quantity  of  mud  and  dirt  which  the  ^ile  produces. 
For  Egypt,  especially  the  upper  part,  is  watered  by  few 
or  no  showers.*  The  lower  part  has  rain,  but  only  in  the 
months  of  November,  December,  and  January,  t  Hence, 
when  in  the  time  of  PsamenituSy  king  of  Egypt,  a  rain 
descended  at  Thebes,  it  was  considered  as  a  prodigy;  for 
whilst  a  solitary  rain  at  far  distant  intervals  descends  on 
those  parts  adjacent  to  the  sea,  and  those  parts  which  are 
above  Memphis  have  no  rain,  at  that  time,  the  atmosphero 
presented  a  new  appearance  and  a  tempestuous  storm  rush- 
ed upon  them.  This  novel  and  astonishing  events  over- 
whelmed them  with  terror.  Since  then,  Egypt  is  almost 
entirely  deprived  of  showers,  its  fertility  depends  solely  on 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  whence  the  Egyptians§  feign 
the  Nile  to  be  a  deity,  and  they  esteem  it  the  greatest  of 
the  deities,  declaring  it  to  be  a  rival  of  the  heavens,  be- 
cause without  clouds  or  rain,  it  waters  the  land  and  mois- 
tens the  earth  yearly  instead  of  showers.  These  things 
the  common  people  say.  But  those  skilled  in  their  my- 
steries afiSrm  that  tlie  land  is  his,  and  the  Nile  Osiris. 

*  Cont  Ra»f*9  CoUeetion  of  Travels,  Tom.  il  p.  SKL  GreavtB  fieachrei- 
tang  der  PjrrunideD,  p.  74,  Ice. 

+  Va>uk6en*9  Belation  d'Egypte  p.  37,  S54.  Thevemt^M  voyage  an  Le.. 
\aiite  lib  ii.  p.  789.  Vouii  Obten.  ad  Melam  desitu  orbis.  lib  i.  e.  9.  Dapper'* 
Beaehr.  von  Afrika,  p.  127. 

X  Gone  Herodoti  hist  lib  iii.  eap.  10.  PMlo  Judttut  in  vHa  Mosis,  lib  i. 
page  481.  Edit.  Genev. 

§  Confl  Thesavras  nnmiBmatum  antiquonim  cum  commcntariis  T.  OUeli^ 
Tab,  xxxiY.  lu  9.  et  TWttam  Nttmism.  T.  i.  p.  307. 
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The  Egyptians  also  worshiped*  the  Nile  under  the  name 
of  Serapis, 

§  III.   0/ihe  origin  qf  the  KiU. 

Respecting  the  origin  of  the  Nile  which  many  derive 
trom  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  the  opinions  of  authon 
are  various.  Many  kings  and  emperors  have  investigated 
it  in  vain,  so  that  it  has  become  a  proverb,  that  to  seek 
for  the  head  of  the  Nile  is  to  seek  for  a  thing  that  is  ar- 
duous and  beyond  the  powers  of  man.t  Alexander,  indeed, 
when  he  saw  crocodiles  in  the  HydasptB  and  Egyptian 
beans  in  ActsintSj  thought  that  he  had  discovered  the 
source  of  the  Nile,  and  prepared  a  fleet  for  Egjrpt,  in^ 
tending  to  sail  down  this  river  into  the  Nile,  but  be  soon 
discovered  that  his  hopes  were  not  to  be  realised,  for  lai]^ 
rivers  intervened,  and  the  Ocean  also  into  which  all  the 
rivers  of  India  flow;  and  besides  these  Ariana  and  the  Ar- 
abian and  Persian  gulfs  ;  and  Arabia  and  Troglodytica4 
Hieronymxis  Lobo,  according  to  Tbllez,  in  his  history  of 
Aethiopia,  says  that  the  Nile  rises  in  the  kingdom  of 
Gojam,  a  country  under  the  Aethiopians  or  Abyssinians,  in 
latitude  twelve  degrees  from  the  Equator.  SupAs.says, 
the  a/ema?§  blow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer; 
because  the  sun  ascending  higher  and  approaching  nearer 
to  the  north,  dissolves  the  moisture  which  exists  in  that  part, 
which,  mingling  with  the  air  and  wind,  forms  the  etesise: 
and  this  wind  carried  from  the  north  into  the  south,  when 
it  meets  the  higher  mountains  of  Aethiopia,  is  condensed 
and  forms  rain :  by  which  the  Nile,  although  coming  from 

*  VM.  Sekmantd  diss,  hiit  de  Seimpide  Egjrptonim  Deo  maximo,  Upme 
1666.  Boneckii  diss,  de  flumiaam  coltu.  Lipsiae  1740.  Seldenus  de  Diis 
Syris.  Synt  i.  e.  4.  Kercheri  Oedipas  Eg}i>t.  T.  I  Synt  S.  o.  7^  T.  ifi.  SyoL 
15.  c  1.     VoMui  Theologia  GentiUum  13>.  u.  c  74, 75. 

t  Strabo,  lib.  xt.  p.  696. 

%  jr«rcA«r{  Oedipus  E^gjqit  T.  i.    SynL  1.  c.  7. 

^  Nordi  East  Winds  whidi  blow  for  forty  days  duriDg  the  dog  days. 
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a  dry  and  tropical  climate,  is  made  to  overflow.     What 

Sudas  here  says  of  the  increase  of  the  Nile,  P/tny  declares^ 
is  believed  by  others  also,  where  he  gives  the  different 

opinions  respecting  the  source  of  the  Nile.  He  says*  that 
authors  have  advanced  various  causes  of  the  increase  of  the 
Nile,  the  most  probable  of  which  are,  the  condensation  of 
the  etesiae,  blowing  at  that  time  from  contrary  directions, 
the  sea  being  driven  beyond  its  shores ;  or  the  summer 
showers  of  Aethiopia,  the  etesiae  carrying  the  clouds 
thither  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  %Sminon%us  testifies 
the  same  thing.t  The  most  famous  opinion  is  that  the 
Prodramit  blowing,  and  continual  blasts  of  the  Etsiae 
meeting  them  for  forty-five  days,  the  velocity  of  the  flowing 
of  the  river  is  retarded,  so  that  its  waves  swell  and  over- 
flow. In  this  manner  the  river  continues  to  flow,  still 
opposed  by  the  winds,  until  it  inundates  the  whole  coun* 
try.  The  opinions  which  Pliny  and  Sudcts  have  expres- 
sed in  their  writings,  they  appear  to  have  taken  from 
Callisthenes  and  Democritus,  who  express  the  same  sen- 
timents. But  the  opinion  that  seems  most  probable  to  me 
is  that  the  Nile  arises  not  from  fountains,  but  has  its 
source  in  Aethiopia  from  the  rains  which  fall  there,  and 
which,  when  the  sun  enters  the  sign  of  the  cancer,  are 
very  great  and  abundant,  and  continue  such  for  the  space 
of  forty  days.  In  the  month  of  June,  on  the  seventeenth 
day  the  river  begins  to  increase  and  inundates  the  whole 
of  Egypt  This  increase  ends  in  the  month  of  August 
and  some  times  not  until  the  middle  of  September ;  at 
which  time  it  gr^ually  diminishes,  after  the  space  of  three 
months  have  intenrened.  The  more  abundant  its  increase 
has  been,  the  slower  is  its  fall,  and  the  later  the  harvest. 
In  this  manner  it  supplies  the  wants  of  the  husbandman§« 


*  Plinii  hift  ntt  lib.  r.  cap.  9.  t  lib.  xxiL 

X  Winds  whieh  blow  for  eight  days  before  Uie  rising  of  the  dog  star. 
S  Homer  represents  the  Nile  as  descending  from  heaven.    A-^^  S*  Si^ 
kryvtrm  diifi'srsoe  ^oretjxoio  Odyss.  A.  v.  5il, 
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§  IV.  Of  the  effects  of  the  inundation  qf  the  NUe  and 

of  the  measurea  ef  the  Nile. 

Pliny*  elegantly  deflcribes  the  effect  of  the  overflow- 
ing of  the  Nile.  When  it  is  twelve  cubitSy  famine  is  the 
consequence ;  when  thirteen,  hunger  follows ;  fourteen 
cubits  produce  joy  ;  fifteen,  security;  and  sixteen,  delight. 
Wherefore  an  image  was  erected  in  the  temple  of  peace 
by  Vespasian  Jiugustua^  with  sixteen  children,  by  which 
was  signified  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  to  the  depth  of 
sixteen  cubits,  t  The  higher  it  rises  beyond  this  number, 
the  greater  famine  is  expected,  because  the  water  delay* 
ing  too  long,  the  time  of  sowing  is  passed,  and  the  crops 
cannot  arrive  at  maturity,  or  produce  fruit  It  is  the 
greatest  calamity  which  can  possibly  happen  to  Egypt, 
when  the  Nile  does  not  sufficiently  water  the  earth,  or 
when  it  exceeds  sixteen  cubits.  The  first  curse  upon 
Egypt  is  predicted  in  Isa.  xix.  5.     The  words    of  the 

Hebrew  text  are  O^llO  O^D'^HB^JI  which  are  gener- 
ally translated,  deficient  seu  arescent  aqute  ex  mari  ;  so 
the  Syriac,  Symmachus  and  tlie  Vulgate.  The  root  of  this 
verb  with  the  points  and  the  dagesch  forte,  is  T\tifi  which 
is  said  to  occur  three  times  in  the  Bible,):  but  it  is  to 
be  found  in  no  other  Oriental  language,  and  is  therefore 
very  doubtful.  But  if  you  reject  the  points  and  Uie  da- 
gesch forte,  which  were  added  by  the  Masorites  about  the 
seventh  century  after  Christ,  the  places  where  this  word 
is  found  become  very  clear.  Therefore  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  read  in  this  place    )D^^1    withffiit   the  dagesch 

•  I.  c. 

t  t^cadiuM  Uie  Bmpcroi',  forbade  uny  water  to  be  taken  from  the  Nile  by 
breaking  the  mounds  when  the  increase  was  less  than  twdlTe  eubita,  under 
pain  of  burning— Anno  Christi  ccccix.  leg.  i.,  de  Nile  agerribus,  lib.  9.  Cod. 
Theod.  tit.  SH.,  in  which  year  a  great  famine  prevailed  at  Ccastantinople,  teste 
MarcelUno  in  Chron. 

^  Besides  this  place.    Is.  xli.  17 1  and  Jer.  li.  30. 
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forte,  which  is  the  Praeter.  Conjug.  Niph.  from  the  root 
iir\Cf  biberCj  and  should  be  translated,  ebibentur  aquas  ex 
mart  J  and  so  the  LXX  and  Aquila  have  translated  it  xai 
ccycnro^<r£roti  v^ra  a«o  ^aXatfrfifj^.       By   the  word  D*  trans- 
lators understand  the  Mediterranean  sea.      But  what  is 
that  to  Egypt?     It  would  afiect  it  but  little,  was  it  entire- 
ly dry.     In  my  opinion  Q^  in  this  place  is  the  river  Nile, 
which  is  very  often  called  the  sea  :   for  the  first  name  of 
this  river  was  OeeanuSy  in  Greek  Qxsaov^.*     But  the  sense 
of  this  place  is  by  no  means  that  the  Nile  should  dry  up 
entirely,  but  that  it  should  not  suflSciently  water  the  land. 
It  has  been  made  a  matter  of  attention  by  some  men, 
how  they  might  discover  by  diligent  observation,    what 
number  of  cubits  the  river  rises  when  it  is  the  highest, 
and  the  instrument  by  which  they  made  their  observati- 
ons was   called  ]V6iXo|Ubsr^ov :   it  was   divided  into   cubits. 
John  Graviusf  has  described  this  instrument.    He  says  it 
is  yet  to  be  found  in  Cairo^    and   Thevenotj  Hasselquist 
and  others  state  the  same  thing.  :t     l^he  geographer  of  Nu- 
bia! has  elegantly  described  it  as  follows  :  Dar  •dlmechiasj 
that  is,  the  place  of  measure  is  at  the  head  of  an  island, 
which  is  broader  on  the  eastern  side,  which  is  in  sight  of 
the  city  Fosdad.     It  is  a  large  hall,  surrounded  within  on 
all  sides  with  arches,  which  a  circle  of  columns  support ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  hall,  is  a  large  and  deep  cistern  to 
which  there  is  a  discent  on  all  sides  by  marble  steps. 
From  the  centre  of  the  cistern  arises  a  sti;aight  marble 
column  divided  into  cubits  and  digits.     The  water  is  car- 

•  Coaf.  Biod  Sic,  Bibl.  hnt  lib.  I  cap.  12.  MaOlet  in  description  de 
lT|7pte»  lettre  iL  p.  41.  The  Nile,  they  ny,  flovs  witli  such  force,  that  it 
mate  resembles  a  sea,  Uuin  a  simple  river. 

t  In  librode  pede  Romano. 

\  TTiffvenot  Voyage  au  Levante,  p.  I.  lib.  2.  e.  SS  {  et  lib.  3.  o.  44.  Hds- 
tdquuti  Retae  naeh  Palestioa,  pag.  76.  Conf.  Diod  Sic.  Bibl.  hist  lib.  1. 
AraAo  in  Georg.  lib.  xriii.  PkUarch  de  Iside  et  Oair.  PUmi  hist  natur. 
lA.  ▼.  e.  9 ;  ZTiii.  18 ;  xxxvi.  7.    HerodoU  Ub.  ii  c.  Id. 

§  Glial,  iii  p.  IS. 
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ried  to  that  cistern  through  a  large  canal,  which  passes 
from  it  to  the  water  of  the  Nile.  The  water  does  not  run 
into  the  cistern  except  when  it  has  arrived  to  that  eleva- 
tion which  takes  place  in  the  month  of  August  The  wa* 
ters  ordinarily  rise  sixteen  cubits,  and  tlien  they  irrigate 
equally  the  territory  of  the  Emperor-  When  the  Nile 
rises  eighteen  cubits  it  waters  both  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. If  it  rises  twenty  cubits  it  causes  injury.  Twelve 
cubits  is  a  very  small  rise — A  cabit  is  twenty-four  digits. 
As  often  as  it  exceeds  eighteen  cubits  it  brings  destruction, 
because  it  tears  up  and  kill^  the  trees.  Likewise  when  it 
is  less  than  twelve  cubits,  it  produces  drought  and  famine. 
It  may  be  proper  to  refer  to  the  words  o{  Hasselqtmt  on  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  height  of  the  Nile.  *^The  place 
in  which  the  height  of  the  water  is  measured  (the  Nilome^ 
ter)  is  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  Old  Cairo.  It  is  a 
quadrangular  house,  built  by  the  river,  the  roof  terminating 
in  a  white  pyramid.  At  certain  distances  from  the  ground 
there  are  openings  to  admit  the  water.  In  the  middle 
of  the  building  stands  a  marble  pillar,  upon  which  a  gauge 
is  marked,  npon  which  the  daily  rise  and  Ml  of  the  water 
can  be  noted,  until  the  whole  land  is  overflowed.  The  go- 
vernment appoint  the  persons  who  are  to  make  these  re- 
marks and  during  this  period  their  superstition  will  not  al- 
low any  but  Mohammedans  to  enter  the  buildings  It  was 
therefore  impossible  for  ua  to  obtain  a  view  from  the  in- 
side/* 


§  V.   Q/*  the  drains  and  the  lake  of  Moeris. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  made  use  of  various  inventions^ 
when  tne  Nile  did  not  overflow  the  mor«  elevated  lands, 
(for  you  will  find  no  mountains  in  Egypt)  or  when  it  ex- 
ceeded the  desired  bounds  ;  among  which  inventions  the 
drains  and  aqueducts  hold  a  distinguished  place.     In  the 
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middle  of  the  drains  there  are  steps  on  which  the  husband- 
man stands,  as  often  as  he  wishes  to  water  his  land;  and 
he  is  carried  round  by  them.  But  to  prevent  falling,  he 
sdzes  fast  of  a  prop  near  him,  with  his  hands,  to  which, 
etingiog,  he  suspends  his  whole  body  and  uses  his  hands 
in  the  place  of  his  feet  and  his  feet  in  the  place  of  his 
hands ;  for  he  stands  upon  his  hands  whose  business  it  is 
to  act,  and  acts  with  bis  feet  which  are  for  standing.* 
Hence  we  may  understand  what  is  intended  by  Deut.  xi, 
10.  to  water  the  garden  with  the  feet  This  instrument  i& 
sailed  by  the  Arabians  Sakih  (^pD)  irrigatoriutn. 

nSrchimedeSf  indeed, .  is  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  it, 
bat  this  is  incredible,  since  it  occurs  in  the  books  of  Moses* 
The  Egyptians  make  use  of  their  feet  for  treading,  but 
the  Persians  make  use  of  cattle,  t  Indeed  the  drains  are  ex<> 
cellent  and  most  necessary  inventions:  but  the  aqueducts  arc 
slill  more  important  Thus,  according  to  Plint/^t  between 
^rsensis  and  MemphUj  there  is  a  place  in  circumference 
CCLX  paces,  or  according  to  Mutianus  CCCCLX,  and  in 
depth  fifty  paces  formed  by  nature,  but  improved  and  enlar- 
ged by  the  king  of  Moeris,  whence  also  it  is  called  the  lake 
of  MoeriSf  which  is  connected  with  the  Nile  by  a  canal. 
This  place,  both  on  account  of  its  size  and  its  depth,  is 
su£Scieot  to  receive  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile  at  the. 
time  of  its  increase,  so  that  the  water  may  not  destroy  the 

*  Conil  PftUf  Jad.  de  coafpsione  lini^uaram  p,  25$.  edit,  Genev. 

i  Toa  may  see  t1|e  figure  in  the  Trayela  and  Obsenr^tions  m  several  parCii 
of  Levant,  l?y  jS^tv,  T.  II.  p.  337.  Mrderi*8  Voyage  d'Egypte  et  de  Nubie, 
T.  I  fig.  53.  ad  pag.  61.  Mebukr'9  Besehreibung  Arabiens,  T.  L  p.  148.  &c, 
In  tiie  Koran,  Sur.  IL  t.  6S.  Mithamed  says,  « the  heifer  which  haa  not 
plofwed  the  earth  nor  vatere<|  the  land,**  that  is,  whi^h  has  not  moved  in 
the  vheel  whioh  dmws  the  water,  and  by  which  it  is  ponred  into  tlie  canals 
that  water  the  bind.^-From  Babylon  even  to  the  Nile  a  certain  hill  des- 
cends, by  which  water  is  drawn  from  the  river  by  means  of  wheels  and 
pomps,  captives  working  continually.  Conf.  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xvii.  p.  SOT, 
Haimorerishes  Magazin,  17S0.  St  57.  p.  $99* 

t  HtsL  Hator.  Hb.  v.  c*  0. 
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crops  and  the  habitations.     Afterwards,  the  Nile  decreas- 
ingy  by  the  aid  of  a  ditch  it  retains  a  sufficiency  of  water 
to  supply  the  husbandmen.      The  ditch  is  eight  stadia 
long,  and  three  hundred  feet  broad.     By  this,  the  lake 
sometimes  receiving  the  rirer  water  and  sometimes  oot 
receiving  it,  retains  a  suitable  supply  of  water,  the  mouth 
being  opened  at  one  time  and  closed  at  another,  not  with* 
out  much  labour  and  expense.     For  whoever  would  re- 
move or  replace  the  enclosures  of  this  structure,  had  to 
expend  not  less  than  fifty  talents.    The  lake  has  remained 
subserving  the  conveniences  of  the  Egyptians  even  to  our 
times,  the  name  only  being  changed,  for  it  is  called  Ijicu» 
Charontis.^    Buttliis  lake  affords  another  advantage  to 
the  Egyptians  ;   an  immense  number  of  fish  grow  in  it 
It  is  said  to  produce  twenty  two  kinds  of  fish,  and  so  great 
a  number  is  caught,  that  although  there  is  an  immense 
number  of  men  who  follow  the  business  of  salting  them, 
they  can  scarcely  accomplish  their  work. 


§  VI.   T^e  fertility  arising  from  the  Nik. 

Among  other  nations,  agriculture  is  carried  on  with 
great  expense  and  labour ;  but  among  the  Egyptians  alone 
their  fruits  are  collected  with  very  little  expense  or  trou- 
ble, whence  also  the  common  people,  when  the  Nile 
overflows,  freed  from  work,  give  themselves  up  to  relax- 
ation, feasting  continually,  and  enjoying  without  inter- 
ruption all  things  that  conduce  to  pleasure t.  Then  when 
the  slime  is  left,  the  fertility  is  so  great,  that  they  are 
often  compelled  to  mix  it  with  gi*avel,  lest  the  seed  being 
sown  in  this  too  rich  and  nitrous  slime,  should  perish  from 
its  richness.     Particularly  the  lower  part  of  Egypt  which 

is  called  the  Delta  is  too  rich.     On  the  contrary,  in  the 

# 

•  Conf.  iHtrab.  Geog,  lib.  xrii.  p.  SU.    Diod  Sic.  Bibl.  hist  lib.  i,  p.  34. 
t  Conf.  Diod,  Sic.  Bib.  hist.  lib.  i.    Jnoin's  Series  of  Adventures  in  ihc 
eoursc  of  a  toyagc  up  the  Red  Sea,  &:c.  p.  2^9. 
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more  elevated  country  which  is  not  overflowed  by  the 
Nile,  much  smaller  crops  are  to  be  expected.  It  adds  very 
much  to  the  fertility  of  Egypt,  that  it  has  a  double  sum^ 
mer  every  year  ;  the  former  of  which  is  very  uneven  and 
inconstant,  with  excessive  heat,  which  is  very  trying  to 
the  body,  especially  of  a  stranger  not  accustomed  to  this 
dimate.  It  begins  in  the  month  of  March  and  continues 
Qotil  May.  The  other  summer,  which  is  called  the  second 
part  of  the  summer,  succeeds  the  former,  for  it  begins  in 
the  month  of  June  and  closes  about  the  end  of  August. 
This  summer  is  more  uniform  than  the  former  and  more 
constant,  less  hot  and  offensive  to  the  body.  The  autumn 
comprises  two  months,  September  and  October.  The 
winter  begins  in  the  month  of  November  and  extends  to 
January.  The  spring  is  observed  in  January  and  Febru* 
afy :  in  these  months  the  trees  begin  to  bud,  and  the  earth 
is  rendered  very  beautiful  with  green  herbs,  plants,  and 
flowers.* 


§  VII.   The  water  of  the  Nile  is  said  to  be  very  whole-' 
somtj  and  productive  cf  fruitfulness  in  women. 

The  water  of  the  Nile  is  highly  spoken  of  for  drink- 
ing. But  as  it  contains  much  dirt  and  mud,  it  is  neces- 
sary first  to  strain  it,  and  then  to  preserve  it  in  earthen 
vessels,  until  the  mud  settles,  and  the  water  becomes  clear. 
Gakni  testifies  that  the  Egyptians  used  it  strained  through 
earthen  vessels,  by  which  process  it  is  preferable  to  all 
other  waters  ;  for  it  is  very  pure,  limpid,  and  of  a  sweet 
taste.  Whence  ^9eschyhisX  also  calls  the  water  of  the 
Nile,  ftMr<wovjg<«,  that  is  a  flowing  stream,  sweet  and  suit- 
able for  drinking.     For  who  will  not  believe  that  the  wa- 

•  Confer  Frotp^Alpittum  de  medicina  Jg3T>tionam  lib.  i.  c.  7,     Dapper*9 
BeMlffeJbuDg  TOO  Afrika.  p.  1126. 

t  De  Simpl.  Medio.  Facolt  lib.  t.    Prosp.  Alpin.  I.  c.    Dapper  p.  131. 
X  In  Prometbeo  vincto.  p.  49. 
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ier  of  that  very  celebrated  river  is  the  best  of  all  for  the 
nse  of  man ;  seeing  that  by  so  long  a  course,  it  passes 
through  so  extensive  a  country,  burnt  by  the  sua,  which 
the  ancients  thought  not  habitable  on  account  of  its  excess 
sive  heat ;  and  seeing,  moreover,  that  it  is  almost  heated 
by  the  sun  in  its  long  journey,  and  by  the  motion  and 
agitation  which  happen  in  so  extended  a  progress,  and  by 
its  descent  from  high  mountains,  the  river  being  precipi- 
tated from  lofty  eminences,  it  becomes  completely  purified. 
And  because  that  river  has  not  a  rocky  channel,  but  one  of 
very  rich  earth,  it  is  evident  that  least  of  all  waters  it  will 
injure  by  its  coldness.  For  these  reasons,  Jlvicenna  and 
Prosper  Mpinns  have  spoken  in  the  highest  terms  of 
thifi  water.  The  Egyptians  keep  the  water  of  the  Nile  ia 
casks  as  wine  is  kept  For  as  it  does  not  become  putrid, 
according  to  Jiristides^  they  preserve  it  three,  or  four,  or 
even  more  years,  at  which  time  it  comes  in  as  great  de- 
mand amongst  them  as  wine  with  us.  Tbe  Nile  is  said 
not  only  to  fertilize  the  land,  but  also  to  produce  fruitful- 
ness  in  women.  For  Pliny*  states  from  Trogus  that  in 
Egypt  it  is  very  common  for  twins  to  be  bom,  and  that 
three,  and  four  are  often  brought  forth  at  one  birth,  and 
seven  have  been.  Strabo\  asserts  that  Aristotle  has  said 
the  same  thing.  But  perhaps  the  text  has  been  altered, 
and  instead  of  sirro^ufui  it  ought  to  be  read  ^s^ra^^M^  since 
Aristotle  in  various  other  places,  (  speaks  of  fiveatabirtli, 
and  Oellius  afiSrms  the  same  thing  from  him.  Aristotle 
the  philosopher,  has  related  that  a  woman  in  Egypt  brought 
forth  five  children  at  a  birth,  and  this  is  the  largest  number 
ever  heard  of,  and  this  number  very  seldom  is  found. 
But  it  often  happens  that  the  Egyptians  bring  forth  twins. 

*  Hist.  JSTatur,  lib.  rii.  cup.  S.    ArUtotelia  de  hisU  animal,  lib.  nil.  cap.  4. 
Coof.  IiiUer$fninu9  in  Oppiani  Cjrnag.  lib.  ii.  c,  143.  p.  5*^ 

t  Geog.  lib.  XT.  p.  G95. 

^  De  Generat  Aniroal.  lib.  ir.  e.  4.  et  5  de  hist,  animai.  lib.  til  cap.  5.  p. 
S22.     GelUuB  lib.  x.  c.  8.  p.  504. 
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And  ancient  authors  say  that  three  and  four  are  often 
bora  at  a  birth,  and  indeed  in  some  lands  that  is  common. 
It  is  said  that  a  certain  woman  in  four  births,  during  the 
space  of  five  years,  brought  forth  twenty  children,  the 
most  of  whom  grew  up.  Credible  authoi*s  tell  of  a  wo- 
man in  Peloponnesus,  who  in  five  births  brought  forth 
four  at  a  time. 

It  is  certain  that  the  three  Horatii  were  of  one  birth, 
and  likewise  the  three  Curatii,  as  can  be  shown  from 
the  ancient  coins  which  have  this  inscription,  C.  CVR.  et 
TRIGE*.  Laetius  also  says,  that  he  saw  in  the  palace  a 
fiieed  woman  who  was  brought  from  Alexandria,  to  be 
showed  to  Adrian^  with  five  children,  of  which  four  were 
brought  forth  at  a  birth,  and  the  fifth  forty  days  after,  t 


§  VIII.   The  evils  which  arise  from  the  Niie. 

I  have  abundantly  shown  the  benefits  arising  from  the 
Nile  and  its  advantages  with  respect  to  fertility ;  but  it 
will  bear  no  comparison  with  the  fertility  of  the  land  of 
Palestine,  which  I  shall  now  describe  after  having  pre- 
mised some  of  the  evils  that  arise  from  the  Nile.  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  the  Nile  carries  with  it  a  great 
quantity  of  very  rich  clay.  From  this  a  great  variety  of 
insects  arise,  which  putrefy  when  they  die  and  poison  the 
air.  The  bird  called  Ibis,  is,  on  this  account,  of  great 
utility^  for  it  devours  these  pestiferous  insects  and  re- 
moves the  evil.  Whence  the  Egyptians  worshipped  that 
benefactor  with  divine  honours,  and  punished  invariably 
with  death  every  one  that  killed  the  Ibis,  either  willingly 

*  JPatimu  in  Famil.  p.  97,  n.  1.  ct  2.  apad  Gorlssum  p.  30. 

t  Confer.  Pauhu  Juriscoasultus  in  leg.  iiL  U^est.    If  the  suqject  of  Lcii> 
i^  be  sought,  JuManut  leg.  zxxvi.  Dig.  Dc  Bolutioxubus  et  liberationibus. 
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or  unwillingly.*  The  Ibis  is  a  bird  entirely  white,  tall, 
with  black  feet,  rough  legs,  and  a  long  and  horny  beak : 
its  wings  have  no  fealiiers  but  are  bare,  resembling  those 
of  Uie  bat.     Its  size  is  about  that  of  the  hen  or  the  crow. 

But  the  greatest  evil  that  arises  from  tlie  Nile  is  occa* 
sioncd  by  the  evaporation,  which  produces  a  noxious  at- 
mosphere. So  that  I  think  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
Egypt  is  the  only  country  producing  the  plague,  from 
which  it  is  carried  into  other  regions.  The  Nile  io  the 
winter  time  flows  very  slowly,  and  the  water  has  a  very 
disagreeable  smell ;  and  especially  about  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  where  there  are  many  marshes  called  Bucolia,  Our 
geography  of  Egypt  is  by  no  means  accurate  or  sufficiently 
minute  ;  it  contains  much  mistake  and  deficiency  :  we 
barely  know  from  Heliodorus  and  Bussely^  that  there  are 
fenny  places  there.  For  there  are  low  grounds  receiving 
the  overflowings  of  the  Nile,  and  lakes  of  unfathomable 
depth  in  the  middle,  and  terminating  in  marsh  about 
their  banks.  For  what  the  shores  are  to  the  seas,  the 
marshes  are  to  these  lakes.  There  also  the  Egyptian  rob- 
bers have  their  republic,  for  they  make  use  of  the  water 
instead  of  a  wall ;  moreover  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
reed  in  the  marsh  which  answers  them  for  a  fortification. 
In  Egypt  also,  the  lepra  and  Elep?uintiasis  (species  of  the 
leprosy)  and  other  destructive  diseases  take  their  rise : 
Maundrellj  Thevenot  and  Prosper  JJlpinust  affirm  that 

♦  Strabo^  in  C?eograph.  lib.  xvi.  aay«,  all  Uie  Egyptians  vorship  certain  aw- 
mala,  in  common  ;  as,  of  quadrupeds,  the  cov,  the  dog,  the  cat ;  of  birds,  die 
havk  and  the  Ibis,  of  vater  anhnals,  the  lapidotns  piseia  and  the  oxyryncbitf' 
See  the  fom  of  the  ibis  m  Jac.  de  Wilde,  Sign.  Antig.  No.  13.  Daffper't  Betebr. 
vonAfrika,p.  190.  J.  B.  Fortter'^t  Indisehe  Zoologie,  auf  der  Christen  Kup- 
feitafel.  This  bird  is  enth^ly  unknown  in  our  country,  and  has  nonsmein 
Europe.  Confer  ^IdrovaruMOnidi  lib.  xx.  cap.  d.  pag.  SIS. 

iJIe&odori  Aethopion  lib.  L  ButtePt  natural  history  of  Aleppo,  p.  49.  sa 
Conf.  Goguet  de  Porigine  des  Loix,  des  ArU,  et  des  Sciences  et  de  lean  prfr- 
gi*es  ches  les  anciens  peuples.  T.  IL  lir.  3.  oh.  8. 

♦  Tfurtmot't  Voyage  au  Levtmi  p.  L  Ub.  il  cap.  80.  Prosper  Mfiinut  de 
Mcdicina  ^gyptiorum  lib.  I  p.  14.  Con£  Sc/dmnpi  coromeutotiones  de  le- 
pra.   Dapprr't  Besch.  von  Afrika  p.  127—129. 
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fte  leprosy  has  raged  in  Egypt  in  their  own  times,  and  that 
they  have  seen  men  labouring  under  it.  Pliny  affirms 
that  it  arises  in  Egypt  alone  and  that  it  is  common  there. 
Lucretius  says  the  same  thing  in  the  following  lines  iVom 
lib.  VL, 

Est  elephas  morbus,  qui  propter  flumina  Nili, 
Nascitur  Aegjpto  in  media  nee  praeterea  usquam. 

Dioscorides  and  %Amcennaj  indeed,  contend  that  this 
disease  arises  from  the  Egyptian  beer,  but  this  appears  to 
be  a  mistake,  although  Scaliger  to  excuse  Dioscorides  re-, 
fers  it  to  the  acidity  of  the  beer.  The  whole  cause  is  rather 
to  be  referred  to  the  varying  atmosphere,  as  Galen  also 
thinks.*  Indeed,  in  Alexandria  many  contract  the  disease 
from  the  united  cause,  of  the  manner  of  living  and  the 
heat  of  the  climate.  In  Germany  and  other  countries  this 
disease  is  very  uncommon,  and  among  the  Scythians  who 
live  principally  on  milk,  it  has  scarcely  ever  appeared. 
But  in  •Alexandria  it  is  produced  by  the  manner  of  living! 
For  they  eat  boiled  flour  and  lentils,  shell  fish  and^  other 
salt  food«  and  some  of  them,  the  flesh  of  the  ass,  and  other 
things  which  produce  gross  and  phlegmatick  humours^ 
whence,  when  the  air  is  warm,  the  motion  of  the  humours 
is  directed  towards  the  surface.  Indeed,  Egypt  is  gene* 
rally  represented  as  the  native  place  of  this  disease,  fron^ 
which  it  afterward  spread  into  other  countries.  The  /j- 
raelites  carried  the  leprosy  into  Palestine^  whence  Moses 
prescribed  peculiar  laws  respecting  it.t  And  nothing  ap» 
pears  to  me  more  evident,  than  that  it  was  this  disease  with 
which  Jo5  was  a£9icted.:|: 

« 

*  De  earat.  ad  GUae.  lib.  it  cap.  10.  t  Levit  xiii. 

X  Coot  MUhadU  S6te  Arabische  Frage  an  die  Reisenden  und  dessen  An* 
OKrinuig  zn  Hedb  iL  7,  Mead  on  the  most  impintRnt  diseases  mentioned  in 
ilwS.S.  Chap.L 
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§  IX.   Whether  Egypt  prodtiees  a  greater  quantity  of 

com  than  Palestine. 

Let  no  one  infer,  because  Strabo*  affirms  that  Egypt 
abounds  in  corn,  that  on  that  account  it  is  to  be  preferred 
to  Palestine,    For  who  will  pronounce  that  region  the  most 
happy  and  desirable,  which  possesses  no  other  advantages 
of  nature  than  a  supply  of  corn  ?    But  even  in  this  respect 
Palestine  surpasses,  both  in  the  productiveness  and  qaality 
of  its  corn.     In  the  Biblet  we  are  informed  that  the  7^- 
ans  received  their  corn  not  from  Egypt,  which  was  more 
convenient  for  them,  but  from  Palestine.    Which  however 
I  freely  concede  might  have  been  done  for  different  reasons; 
and  therefore  I  will  not  urge  this  argument    For  the 
Egyptians  in  their  early  ages  were  very  negligent  in  their 
commerce  with  foreigners,  wanting  a  port,  Alexandria  be- 
ing not  yet  built,  and  the  navigation   of  the  Nile  being 
very  dangerous  on  account  of  its  cataracts,  according  to 
Jlbulfeda^  Horner^  and  Neibuhr,  f     For  there  is  a  cataract 
extending  twelve  stadia,   confined   by  cragsjy  rocks  into  a 
narrow  pass,  very  rough  and  turbulent.     The  water  of  the 
river  being  driven  violently  against  these  rocks,  is  turned 
by  these  obstacles  into  a  contrary  direction,  where  remark- 
able whirlpools  are  formed  ;  and  the  resistance  is  so  often 
repeated,  that  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  foam :  so 
that  those  that  approach  are  overwhelmed  with  amazement 
For  the  river  is  there  precipitated  in  so  violent  and  so  ac- 
celerated a  manner,  that  its  rapidity  seems  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  an  arrow.     At  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  when 
the  rocks  are  covered  and  the  roughness  destroyed  by  the 
rise  of  the  water,  it  sometimes  happens  that  boatmen  tak- 
ing advantage  of  contrary  winds,  may  descend  the  cataract, 

•  Oeor^.  lib.  xm  t  Conf^  Excch.  xxrlL  17.    Exr.  iii.  7.    Acta  xiL  flO. 

^  Conf.  Wood*8  Etray  on  the  original  genius  of  Ilpmer,  page  1S5.  Dm»- 
dori  Sicali  Bibl.  Hist  lib.  I  page  90.  Kiebahr't  Hetiebetchnibaiig  owh  Ai*- 
WeD,T,L,p.56«ete, 
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but  there  is  no  possibility  of  ascending,  for  the  force  of  the 
water  baf3es  all  the  skill  of  the  human  mind.  Neibuhr* 
a  classic  author,  on  this  suhject,  describes,  the  harvests  of 
Palestine  as  very  large  and  profitable ;  for,  says  he,  the 
crop  that  is  overflowed  by  river  water  is  of  less  vake  than 
that  which  is  watered  by  the  rain  ;  whence  according  to 
exact  computation  you  will  find  that  twenty  bushels  of 
wheat,  of  the  former  kind,  is  equal  to  only  fifteen  of  the 
latter,  the  flower  of  which  is  also  much  superior.  The 
Hebrews  were  of  the  opinion,  that  it  was  very  honourable 
to  them  to  have  a  large  increase,  but  that  it  was  a  great  dis* 
pace  to  have  an  unproductive  harvest.  Whence  in  Isa. 
IxL  7,  a  large  and  abundant  harvest  is  opposed  to  their 
former  disgrace.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  soil  of  Pales- 
tine is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  production  of  corn,  when  he 
is  informed  that  it  requires  very  little  labour  in  its  culture, 
and  produces  a  very  large  increase.  By  the  word  corrif  in 
this  place,  I  mean  principally  wheat  and  barley j  of  which 
kinds  of  grain  it  produces  the  greatest  abundance,  although 
it  is  not  deficient  in  the  production  of  others.  Consult 
Isa.  xxviii*  25,  where  the  principal  kinds  of  corn  are  men- 
tioned. Indeed  this  place  appears  to  be  misunderstood  by 
most  interpreters  ;  permit  me  therefore  to  add  a  few  words 
for  the  illustration  of  it  That  it  is  not  customary  for  the 
husbandman  to  sow  the  same  kind  of  grain  in  the  same 
place  every  year,  but  rather  to  vary  it,  is  clearly  understood 
from  this  place.  We  find  in  this  text  H^Jfl  JTIB^  he  hath 
made  plain  the  face  thereof y  which  seems  difficult  to  in- 
terpreters, whence  Clericus  and  Vitringa  omit  it  in  their 
commentaries.  Others  understand  this  as  having  reference 
to  harrowing;  which  opinion  Paulsen  has  adopted  ;t  for 
he  has  said  in  explanation  of  this  place,  that  the  ground 
must  first  be  harrowed,  before  the  seed  can  be  sown,  for 

*  Besehreibttng  tod  Arabien,  p.  1 5!2.    Ex  quo,  looas  Dent.  xJ.  10.  est  expli- 

htt. 

tin  Seiner  Abhandl.  ▼.  dem  A«kerbaa  der  Morgenliind* 
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the  rapid  winds^  which  in  our  country,  scatter  the  graiii, 
are  not  found  in  the  oriental  regions.     But  in  this  thia^^ 
that  very  learned  man  greatly  errs,  for  all  who  have  visited 
those  countries,  affirnn  with  one  voice,  that  the  winds  are 
much  more  severe  there,  than  they  are  with  us.    There> 
fore  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my  opinion,  harrowing  it 
not  at  all  intended  in  this  verse,  mention  of  which  is  made 
in  the  former  verse  :  for  if  the  Prophet  had  intended  to  re- 
peat what  he  had  said  before,  I  think  he  would  certainly 
have  employed  the  verb  T^B^,  which  signifies  to  harrow: 
whence  nothing  appears  to  me  more  plain  than  that  the  cx« 
pression  to  make  plain  the  face  thereof,  has  another  mean- 
ing.     I  think  in  this  place  rollers  are  referred  to,  with 
which  the  eastern  people  used  to  level  their  lands.    Their 
use  is  unknown  in  our  country,  but  they  are  found  inEng* 
land  made  of  stone.     The  roller  is  a  stone  cylinder  so  ooii<* 
structed  as  to  turn  round,  which  writers  on  agricnlture  re- 
commend for  levelling  threshing  floors.      Cato*  says,  in 
this  manner  prepare  the  floor  fdr  threshing  com  :  1^  the 
ground  be  carefully  dug  up,  let  the  lees  of  oil  be  ^nkkd 
over  it :  and  then  let  the  clods  be  broken  into  small  pieces 
by  the  roller  or  the  pounding  instrument :  when  it  becomes 
hardened  the  ants  will  not  be  troublesome,^  nor  will  the  rain 
produce  mud.      Columella  advances  the  same  in  these 
words : — 

Turn  qnoque  procisso  rignoque  inspersa  novali 
Ocima  comprtmite,  et  gravibus  densate  cylindris^ 
Exurat  aata  ne  resoluti  pulveris  sestus, 
Parvulus  aut  pulex  irrepens  dente  lacessat, 
Neu  fomica  rapax  popular!  semina  possit 

From  which  words  it  appears  that  they  were  of  great  con- 
venience and  advantage.  For  the  earth  is  hardened  by 
them,  the  clods  are  broken,  and  the  moles  are  destroyed. 

*  Cap.  189.     C9iumaa  m  hortiilo  lib.  t. 
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The  seed,  Uierefore,  is  committed  to  the  earth  after  it  has 
been  levelled  by  the  roller,  and  then  it  is  harrowed.  Which 
Kcms  to  me  the  most  satisfaetory  explication  of  this  place. 
t^yW  t^Vat^  is  translated  in  different  ways ;  some  call  it 
measured  wheat j  that  is  wheat  not  to  be  sown  except  ac» 
eording  to  the  proportion  of  the  land;  in  a  certain  measure : 
otb^?  call  it  wheat  in  order^  that  is  placed  in  order ;  others, 
the  principal  wheats  that  is  the  best,  deriving  the  word 
from  ^1C^  which  means  the  principal :  but  this  does  not 
please  me,  I  would  raliier  translate  it  the  rich  wheats  from 
^ytf  which  in  Arabic  means  to  be  fat :  for  the  Sin  of  the 
Hebrew  generally  answers  to  Shin  in  Arabic,  and  vice 
versa.  But  since  I  find  this  word  placed  among  the  kinds 
of  com,  it  has  strack  me  that  TVyWff  may  denote  something 
that  grows  in  the  field :  but  what  it  is,  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
since  the  word  is  ocirag  X^^ofAsvov,  occurring  only  in  thisplac6<^ 
whence  the  Seventy  and  the  Syriac  omit  it  in  their  ver- 
sions. The  Vulgate  translates  it  by  order  j  taking  it  per<^ 
hsps  from  n*^123«  Difierent  kinds  of  grain  are  mentioned 
in  this  place :  but  in  the  East  rice  is  a  very  excellent  grain, 
from  which  the  best  bread  is  made,  and  in  many  places  it 
is  the  duly  food.  If  therefore  I  may  venture  a  conjecture^ 
I  think  that  by  the  word  n*^1tS^  rice  is  intended,  and  that 
it  is  derived  from  an  Arabic  root  which  signifies  to  be  fat  / 
for  there  is  no  grain  richer  than  rice,  ^ristobuhis  haa 
said  that  the  height  of  its  stalk  was  four  cubits,  that  itcon* 
tained  many  ears  and  much  fruit,  that  it  was  reaped  about 
the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  and  was  pounded  like  spelt. 
It  luxuriates  in  the  land  of  Palestine,  especially  in  the  wet 
and  marshy  places,  and  is  found  in  great  quantities  near  the 
Jordan  :  besides,  it  grows  in  the  Bactrian,  the  Babylonian^ 
viA  the  Susean  lands,  and  also  in  the  lower  part  of  Syria. 
Moreover  the  Italians,  according  to  Pliny'*  are  very  fond  of 

*  Hiit  Natund,  lib.  xvtii.    BonUuM  in  Dialogo  lU.  Ub.  u.  de  mMliciiia  .In- 
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ricci  from  which  they  make  broth,  which  other  people 
make  from  barley.  Experience^  however  teaches  us,  sayi 
BontitUf  that  warm  rice  is  injurious,  notoniy  to  the  stom- 
ach, but  also  to  the  brain,  and  the  whole  nenrous  system : 
hence  it  happens  from  the  gross  and  dry  vapours  that  as« 
eend  into  the  brain,  the  optic  nerves  are  often  so  injured  as 
to  produce  blindness ;  on  which  subject  and  its  cure  JBon- 
iius  has  treated  largely  in  his  Indian  method  of  treating  it 
Hence  you  will  never  see  the  inhabitants  ot  Java  or  the 
Malays  eating  warm  rice. 

That  ilDR  means  wheats  is  the  opinion  of  all.  It  is 
the  most  common  grain  from  which  the  Orientals  make 
their  bread.  Nothing  is  more  productive  than  wheat,  which 
nature  has  kindly  provided,  since  it  constitutes  the  princi- 
pal support  of  man  :  so  that  from  a  bushel,  according  to 
JPlinffy*  if  a  the  soil  be  good,  such  as  the  Bysician  plain  of 
Africa,  a  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  are  produced.  The 
Procurator  of  Augustus  sent  to  him  from  one  grain  planted 
in  that  place,  about  forty  sprouts,  the  letter  concerning 
which  is  yet  extant  There  were  sent  to  Nero  from  one 
grain  three  hundred  and  sixty  straws.  But  the  wheat  of 
Palestine  surpasses  that  of  all  other  regions  in  price,  whence 
it  is  highly  praised  by  CeUuSy^  who,  instituting  a  compa- 
rison between  this  and  the  Egyptian,  says,  fifteen  bushels 
of  the  wheat  of  Palestine  affords  the  same  quantity  of  flour, 
as  twenty  bushels  of  Egyptian  wheat,  and  moreover  is  su- 
periour  in  quality  and  whiteness. 

In  1  Kings  v.  1 1.,  we  read  that  Solomon  gave  yearly 
to  the  king  of  Tyre  twenty  thousand  measures  of  wheat 

TXliJftt^  signifies  barley.  Two  kinds  of  barley  are  found 
in  the  East,  according  to  NUbuhryX  one  very  like  to  our 
barley,  but  superior  in  sweetness  of  taste  ;  the  other  is 
black,  and  is  a  suitable  food  for  beasts  of  burden,  yielding 

*  Histor.  Nntur.,  lib.  xtUi.  cap.  10. 

t  In  Ueirobot.  Tom.  II.  p.  114.    ThomtonU  Reiaebesflhreibiing,  p.  19. 

%  In  seiner  Besebreibnng  von  Arabien,  p.  157. 
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thy  fold.  An  hundred  fold  is  promised  to  Jacob,*  and 
the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  speak  of  crops  still  more  pro- 
ductive. The  region  about  Babylon,  especially,  is  spoken 
of  by  Herodotus^  as  far  the  best  for  grain.  For  it  is  so 
fertile  as  to  produce  sometimes  two  hundred  fold,  and  in 
the  very  best  parts  it  has  yielded  even  three  hundred  fold* 
TDDJ  is  generally  considered  as  an  adjective  belonging 
to  h'^JfV^j  and  is  translated  appointed  barley ^  which 
ought  to  be  translated  the  best.  Then  it  is  derived  from^ 
pDy  which,  among  the  Chaldees  and  Rabbins,  signifies 
he  hath  marked;  whence  |0^D  €t  mark,  in  the  place  of 
which  the  Bible  employs  HIK*  Which  explication  I 
think  entirely  false  ;  for  TQD  appears  plainly  to  arise 
from  the  Greek  word  tfrnum  and  to  have  been  received  by 
the  Rabbins  and  inserted  in  their  language,  whence  it  is  a 
new  word.  For  Alexander  making  an  expedition  into  tiie 
East,  and  reducing  it  under  his  dominion,  many  Greek 
words  were  adopted  by  the  Orientals,  of  which  number 
this  is  one.  But  these  are  by. no  means  suitable  words  by 
which  to  explain  the  Scriptures.  Other  interpreters  trans- 
late it  rich  barley,  deriving  the  word  from  [OlS^y  which 
in  the  Arabic  signifies  to  be  rich  ;  but  that  this  is  contrary 
to  the  analogy  of  all  those  languages,  every  scholar  who 
is  moderately  acquainted  with  them  will  see :  for  in  tho 
Hebrew,  according  to  the  rule  already  given,  it  ought  to 
be  Shin  :  moreover  from  this  application  a  gross  grammat^ 
ieal  error  arises,  for  HlJ^tS^  is  of  this  feminine  gender,  but 
}DD3  of  the  masculine,  which  none  of  these  interpreters 
have  observed.  But  that  the  word  is  a  substantive,  and  that 
some  plant  is  intended  by  it  I  have  but  little  doubt,  al- 
though no  plant  of  this  name  can  be  found  in  Celsius. 
The  Seventy,  the  Vulgate,  Jicqvila  and  Theodotion. 
translate  it  by  the  word  millet.  But  then  I  think  it  should 
be  read  1QD  jy  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  true  readings 

*  Gen.  xkH  13.    Conf.  LimdH  Jildisehe  HeiHgthOmer  it.  SK 
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firom  the  root  ^OOy  which  signifies  io  be  rough  :jao  it  is 
explained  by  Castell  in  his  Ldxicon,  and  it  has  the  same 
signification  in  the  Armenian  language.  From  the  millet, 
according  to  Columella  and  Pliny ^  a  very  sweet  bread  is 
made,  which,  whilst  warm,  is  very  pleasant.*  The  In- 
dian millet  introduced  into  Italy  in  the  time  of  Nero,  was 
of  a  black  colour,  the  grain  was  large,  and  the  stock  re* 
sembling  that  of  a  reed.  It  grows  seven  feet  high,  and 
has  a  very  large  stock  ;  its  productiveness  surpasses  that  of 
all  other  kinds  of  corn,  a  single  grain  producing  four  or 
five  pints.  At  the  present  time  it  is  cultivated  every  where 
amongst  us  in  the  gardens  as  a  curiosity  ;  its  grain  is  black 
and  of  the  size  of  a  pea  ;  its  straw  resembles  a  reed  ;  it 
grows  five  feet  high  and  is  called  the  Sar€u:en  corn.  There 
are  four  kinds  of  the  Indian  millet;  one  kind  produces  yel- 
low grains,  another  purple,  and  some  is  of  a  whitish  colour* 
There  is  also  a  diversity  in  the  ears;  some  have  white,  some 
purple  and  some  yellow  flowers,  according  as  the  graiDS 
are  coloured.  With  respect  to  their  shape  there  is  no  dif- 
ference. The  Ethiopeans  have  no  other  corn  but  miUet 
and  barley.  The  Campanians  make  great  use  of  mil- 
let The  Salmatians  live  chiefly  on  food  of  which  millet 
is  an  ingredient,  together  with  raw  flesh,  and  mare's 
milk  or  the  blood  taken  from  the  veins  of  the  leg.  The  use 
of  the  millet  for  food  is  very  common  amongst  the  Ger- 
mans, and  many  of  the  poor  live  on  it  almost  entirely,  ac- 
cording to  BiviusA  nOD3  in  this  place,  the  Vulgate 
translates  Vetch,  which  Luther  follows,  though  improper- 
ly. But  others,  the  Seventy j  the  Chaldee  and  the  Syriae 
versions  rightly  render  it — Or.  ^ea  ;  Lat.  Spelta  ;  Germ. 
Speltz  s.  DinkeL  It  is  a  kind  of  grain,  very  like  to 
wheat,  and  superior  to  it  in  taste.     It  does  not  grow  every- 

*  Conf.  Oalenum  de  altrocnt  faeultat,  13).  L  cap.  IS,  p.  S82. 

t  UMi  notiie  in  Dioseoridem  lib.  cup.   89.    On  Che  Indian  miUet  of  great 
«ze  vide  Philoitratum  de  viu  Apollonai  lib,  ill  oap.  3.  page  111. 
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where,  and  is  found  in  our  country,  but  it  is  peculiar  to 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Cilicia,  Asia  and  Greece.     Herodotus'^ 
ays,  many  live  on  corn  and  barley,  but  in  Egypt  it  is  not 
esteemed  respectable!  to  live  on  them,  they  use  a  kind  of 
food  made  of  what  they  call  Zea.     Zea  is  of  two  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  DiascarideSfi  one  simple,  the  other  bears  two 
gruns  in  a  double  shell,  and  on  that  account  is  called  di' 
cocci.     It  has  more  nourishment  than  barley  ;  in-  making 
l»iead  it  is  not  fio  light  as  wheat     The  siiigo,   (a  kind  of 
eom)  and  oats  are*  not  found  in  Palestine,  although  many 
are  of  a  contrary  opinion.    As  to  the  siiigo,  I  think  Pales- 
tioe  is  by  no  means  its  natural  soil :  for  I  do  not  discover 
that  it  was  in  the  eastern  countries,  and  all  travellers  vi- 
siting that  land  are  silent  about  it     In  the  Talmud^  in- 
deed, I  have  found  some  places  which  make  mention  of  it^ 
by  which  many  translators  have  been  led  into  an  error,  be- 
ing evidently  ignorant  of  the  natural  productions  of  Pales- 
tine, and  thinking  that  all  kinds  of  corn  which  our  land 
produees,  grow  there  also.     The  places  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture which  the  translators  render  siiigo^  are  to  be  differently 
ezpladned  in  my  opinion,  and  the  mention  of  it  in  the  Tal- 
mud, results  from  the  trifles  and  fables  of  the  Rabbins* 
Neither  can  you  find  the  oats  in  the  East :  in  our  country 
it  is  the  common  food  of  horses,  but  with  them  barley  is 
used  in  its  place.     Consequently  their  beasts  of  burden  are 
badly  kept ;  for  being  without  oats,  and  also  without  hay, 
at  least  at  this  day,  they  feed  them  on  cut  straw,  mixed 
with  a  few  grains  of  barley.     When  the  year  is  particu* 
larly  fruitful,  they  increase  the  quantity  of  barley,  and  also 
add  vetches  and  beans  to  the  cut  straw.:]: 

*  Histor.  lib.  iL  cap.  S6. 

t  De  medicinal!  materia,  lib.  ii.  cap.  81.  Conf.  Celm  Hierobot  T.  IL  p.  48. 
Umm  Herbar.  Bibl.  lib.  iL  cap.  3. 

t  Toa  can  ace  more  in  ^aw'f  Travels  and  Observations  in  several  parts  of 
ibe  Levant,  page  123 ;  and  ,NUbttkr''i  Beschreib.  von jArabien,  p.  1 51 .  Theve^ 
asf,  T.  IL  lib.  i.  c  5.  BocharH  Hierozoicon.  p.  1.  lib.  ii.  c.  S.  MtdlUtU  dc- 
leriptkm  4'Egxpte,  Lettre  ix.p.  8.  id. 

Z 
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I  have  already  said  that  hay,  at  least  at  the  present  day, 
is  unknown  in  Palestine  and  also  in  the  other  Oriental  coun* 
tries,  and  I  assert  it  from  this  pt>undy  that  all  who  hare 
visited  those  regions  at  the  present  day,  without  an  excep* 
tion,  have  made  no  mention  of  hay.  However  I  think  hay 
was  in  use  there  in  the  early  times,  and  this  appears  from 
readinpi;  Isa.  xxxiii.  11,  where  I  translate  tff\fftl  dry 
grassy  that  is  hay.  The  root  is  found  in  the  Arabic  where 
it  signifies  to  be  dry.  Moreover  in  the  same  language 
tt^tS^fl  is  opposed  to  3C*J^  which  signifies,  young  grass 
growing-  That  C'tTP!  in  Isa,  v.  24,  signifies  dry  grass^ 
appears  evident,  for  green  and  fresh  grass  cannot  take  fire. 
I  do  not  understand,  that  hay,  which  is  generally  kept  by 
us  in  barns,  and  which  is  less  exposed  to  fire,  but  rather 
the  hay  lying  in  ike  field,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  Eaat, 
which  can  easily  take  fire,  both  on  account  of  the  more  ar^ 
dent  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  imprudence  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Of  which  thing,  there  are  not  wanting  examples. 
Therefore  in  this  place,  it  is  entirely  an  Oriental  figure,  and 
although  none  of  the  travellers  make  mention  of  hay,  this 
by  no  means  proves,  as  I  think,  that  the  ancient  Hebrews 
were  without  the  use  of  it.  For  the  old  Orientals  far  sur- 
passed the  modern  in  economy,  and  living  mot*e  compactly 
than  at  this  day,  they  were  compelled  to  exert  themselves 
more  to  find  provision  for  their  cattle. 


§  X*  Not  Egypt  but  Palestine,  abounds  in  vines. 

If  we  compare  the  testimonies  of  ancient  and  modero 
authors,  respecting  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  Egypt^ 
we  will  find  that  they  differ :  the  former  represent  Egypt 
as  abounding  in  vineyards,  and  the  latter  as  having  scarcely 
any.  The  representations  of  the  Bible  are  between  both. 
These  contradictions,  and  the  testimony  of  one  part  appear 
to  be  false :  but  they  arc  not;  each  of  them  is  most  true. 
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if  we  only  distinguish  between  the  different  ages  of  Egypt 
In  their  early  history,  there  appears  to  have  been  only  a 
moderate  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  Egypt:  but  afterwards, 
under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  very  great  attention 
was  paid  to  it,  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  de- 
icribe;  finally  under  the  Mohammedans,  the  vineyards  were 
fie£;lected  and  destroyed.  However,  vineyards  are  yet 
found  in  a  very  few  places,  and  especially  about  Alexan- 
dria, and  the  region  of  Fium^  where  the  canal  of  Joseph 
is,  which  makes  the  earth  fertile.  This  canal  is  sometimes 
ealled  the  river  of  Fiurrij  but  generally  the  canal  of  Jo- 
seph :  so  it  is  called  by  Paul  Lucas*  and  SicardusA  For 
every  great  and  stupendous  work  in  Egypt  is  attributed  to 
Joseph,  t  who  is  said  to  have  made  this  canal,  and  by  it,  to 
have  rendered  the  region  of  Fium  fertile  ;§  but  this  is  in- 
creHibie.  The  Mareotic  wine  is  praised  by  Strabo.||  The 
lake  Mareotis  situated  in  Egypt,  is  about  one  hundred  sta- 
dia ^road,  and  three  hundred  long :  it  contains  eight  isl- 
ands, and  the  places  in  the  vicinity  are  very  populous,  and 
they  make  great  quantities  of  wine.  Horacef  extols  the 
Mareotic  wine,  as  second  only  to  that  of  Csecubum, 

*  Jo  a  voyage  made  1714,  dirough  Turkey,  &o.  T.  n.  p.  205.  T.  HI.  p.  53. 
Examine  the  annexed  table,  where  this  aanal  is  represented.  Vid.  Pi. 
kxTiii.  47.    Gen.  xl.  0.  10.    Num.  xx.  5. 

t  Memoires  des  Missions,  Tom.  IL  page  261 .  The  canal  of  Joseph  made 
from  Saon  to  Fium,  cut  through  a  mountain,  communicates  immediately  with 
the  Nile,  by  a  bridge  or  cataract,  and  flows  through  Uie  middle  of  Fiam. 
£oDi.  Mulfet^iR  descriptione  Elgypti  p.  10,  where  he  says,  the  river  of  Fiiun 
eommenees  (from  the  Nile,]  at  Danith  Darban,  and  flows  northwardly  towards 
BthanesB,  thence  to  a  place  called  Sohon ;  afterwards  it  turns  to  the  west,  and 
emers  Finm.  The  country  of  Fiam  has  always  been  the  most  fertile  [kai-t  of 
^Tpt  Strabo  lib.  xvii.  PUmi  Hist.  Kat.  lib.  X¥iii.  c.  15.  Mailfet'tDeawip' 
tioB  of  Egypt,  page  393,  &c.     ff'aruleben*9  voyage  in  Eg}-pt,  p.  245 — 255. 

XMaiOety  p.  211,  212. 

S  G^tu  Not.  in  Alfragan,  p.  175.    Ktrcheri  Oedipus  ^gypt.  T.  I.  p.  8. 

I  Geog.  lib.  xvii.  p.  799,  Edit.  Paris. 

1  L3».  i.  Od.  3tT,  There  is  a  particular  species  of  the  wine  of  Mareotis, 
«heiiee  VirgH*  Georg.  lib.  i,  says,  Sunt  Thasiae  vitet,  sunt  et  Mareotides 
dbsc 
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Mentemque  ijmphatam  Mareotico 
Redigit  in  yeroa  timores. 

However,  almost  the  whole  of  ^gypt  is  very  unfavourable 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  for  it  is  destitute  of  hilU, 
which  the  vine  requires,*  for  in  a  plain,  grapes  cannot 
come  to  maturity  ;  especially  as  at  the  favourable  season 
for  them,  the  land  is  overflowed  by  the  Nile.  Maitlet\ 
says,  that  vines  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  walls  of  houses, 
which  afford  an  excellent  wine :  but  this  by  no  means 
proves  that  Egypt  abounds  in  wine.  HerodotusX  describ- 
ing the  scarcity  of  wine  in  Egypt,  says,  that  wine  is  car- 
ried into  Egypt  twice  a  year,  from  different  parts  of  Greece 
and  Phenicia.  In  which  thing  many  have  attempted  to 
refute  him,  but  to  these  Michaelis^  answers,  that  the  com- 
merce which  Herodotus  mentions,  the  priests  attempted  to 
stop,  as  being  very  pernicious  to  Egypt,  for  they  prohibit- 
ed the  use  of  wine,  saying  that  Osiris  had  invented  it: 
and  they  themselves  abstained  from  it  very  strictly. 

However  they  made  use  of  wine  at  their  feasts,  and 
offered  it,  according  to  Hecatatus  not  as  a  thing  in  itself 
agreeable  to  the  gods,  but  to  expose  the  blood  of  those 
who  had  fought  against  the  gods,  and  thence  they  thought 
to  conciliate  the  deities  to  themselves ;  for  the  Egyptians 
thought  that  the  vine  had  sprung  from  the  blood  of  the 
giants  poured  on  the  earth,  and  hence  fury  and  madness 
belonged  to  wine.  But  this  prohibition,  thought  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  universal,  yet  was  exercised  with  some  limi- 
tation :  for  to  gratify  their  kings  and  wealthy  men,   a  dis- 


-Apertot 


Baechu*  amateolles. 

VirgUU  Georg.  lib.  ii  109. 

t  DeseriptioD  de  I'Egypte,  Tom.  H.  p.  17. 

X  HiiU  Ub.  iiL  cap.  6.  Coiif.  Expedit  totiot  mundi,  vol.  III.  p.  5.  Ep.  Edit 
Hodtmd,  where  it  is  said,  Ascalon  and  Gaza  send  Uieir  best  wine  to  Egyyt  and 
Syria.    Yid.  Dapper^t  Beach,  von  Afrika,p.  117. 

%  |m  MoMiichen  Bechte,  Tom.  lY. 
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tioction  was  made  between  wine,  and  the  juice  of  the 
grape  which  they  were  allowed  to  drink ;  and  which  per- 
mlsaion  gave  them  no  ordinary  consolation  and  joy.* 
From  these  things  it  will  appear  evident  that  Egypt  is  not 
to  be  called  a  vine  bearing  country  :  but  that  Palestine 
abounds  in  wine,  we  will  now  attempt  to  show.  There 
are  many  vineyards  in  Palestine,  and  there  would  have 
been  more,  had  not  the  use  (^f  wine  been  entirely  prohib- 
ited by  the  law  of  Mohamedji  to  the  Saracens  or  Turks : 
for  they  holding  that  land  under  their  subjection,  tear  up 
aod  destroy  the  vineyards  wherever  they  find  them. 
There  are,  however,  some  Saracens  living  near  to  the 
Christians,  who  cultivate  vineyards  and  sell  to  them  birds 
and  wine.  Moreover  the  Turks  often  violate  their  law 
and  indulge  themselves  with  the  sweet  gifts  of  Bacchus. ( 
The  wine  of  the  Holy  Land  is  very  rich  and  sweet  as  all 
the  travellers  state,  and  particularly  that  of  Bethlehem  in 
die  valley  Rephaim,  and  as  far  as  Nehel-Eschol,  where 
the  spies  sent  by  Moses  received  the  vine  and  grapes  which 
they  brought  to  the  camp.§  About  Sidon  and  Anteradus 
and  Marhadus,  and  likewise  Mount  Lebanus,  good  wine  is 
made.  II  The  trunks  of  the  vines  are  there  very  thick  and 
they  send  out  their  branches  to  a  great  distance,  the  in* 
habitants  knowing  well  how  to  cultivate  them  :  for  they 
plant  them  so  far  a  part  that  a  carriage  can  easily  pass  be- 

*  Conf.  Gen.  zl.  The  Indians  have  a  law,  Uiat  if  a  woman  shaU  kill  a 
kii^  iatoxoeated,  her  reward  shall  be  nuirriage  to  his  sucoessoi* ;  but  his  sons 
sbiQ  laeceed. 

t  Wfaidk  you  may  find  m  many  plaees  of  the  Koran,  espeeidly  in  Sara  H 
and  V.9S;  X.VI.69. 

^  ConC  d*Arvieux  Memoirs,  which  Labat  edited  1735  y  Tom.  I.  ]>.  62. 
Thevenot  T.  I.  lib.  I  c  24.  Sndtk  de  moribus  et  institutis  Turcarum,  Epist. 
n.  p.  28.  Btudecku  Hist  Constantinopol.  Epist.  I.  Conl*.  ffatselqidit^a  Reise, 
p.  209w  .BeauMobre  says  the  same  thing  of  the  Manacheans  in  his  history  of 
them,  Tom.  IL  pag.  774,  &c.    Conf.  JVIe62<Ar'«  Besch.  von  Arabien,p.  14|. 

^  Num.  xiil  23. 

I  ^dbukrU  Reisebesehreibung  nsfth  Arabien,T.  II.  p.  451.  TroiUtU  Reise- 
WsehreibiiDg,  p.  69.    JRojer*»  Terre  Saint,  p.  479. 
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tween  them.  It  is  not  wonderful  therefore  that  the  gn^ 
are  so  large  and  the  wine  so  generous ;  nor  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  in  some  countries  the  wine  is  so  weak,  seeing 
the  inhabitants  plant  their  vines  so  near  to  each  other,  that 
they  scarcely  admit  the  intervention  of  the  foot  of  the 
cultivator.  The  manner  of  cultivating  the  vine  in  Anta- 
radus  is  worthy  of  remark.  For  there  the  same  wine  pro- 
duces grapes  three  times  a  y^ar  and  they  all  mature  in  the 
ordinary  time  in  this  manner.  The  vine-dressers  when 
they  prune  the  vines  leave  as  many  branches  of  the  pre* 
ceding  year  as  they  deem  necessary.  Then  after  they 
begin  to  produce  new  branches  and  young  clusters  of 
grapes,  they  cut  o£f  the  part  of  the  branch  that  is  aboye 
the  clusters  and  cast  it  away.  This  is  done  in  Mtfch.  In 
April  the  branch  that  was  cut  above  the  clusters  buds,  and 
produces  another  branch  with  new  clusters,  which  being 
seen,  the  part  above  the  grapes  is  again  cut  off.  In  May 
the  branch  buds  again  and  produces  another,  with  new 
clusters,  and  thus  there  are  three  orders  of  grapes  which 
ripen  in  the  same  manner.  Those  that  appeared  in  March 
are  gathered  in  August :  those  in  April  are  gathered  in 
September  :  those  in  May  are  gathered  in  October.  But 
if  the  branches  are  not  pruned  in  that  order,  it  will  not 
take  place.  Whence  in  Palestine,  from  the  feast  of  Pente- 
cost until  St  Martin's  day,  ripe  grapes  are  continually  to 
be  found  in  the  market*  Indeed,  it  is  astonishing  that, 
Palestine  even  in  this  day  surpasses  all  the  neighbouring 
regions  in  the  best  wines,  after  having  suffered  so  much 
injury  from  the  Turks,  the  enemies  of  wine.  Its  wines 
are  said  to  be  quite  equal  in  flavour  to  those  of  Italy  :  and 
especially  those  of  Hebron  are  extalled  in  the  highest 
praises  by  Hasselquistfi  comparing  them  with  the  gene- 

•  Conf.  Shaw'»  Travels, p.  142.   Jetepfi.  de  beUo  Jud.  lib.ii^cap. I0.«ett8. 

t  Im.  ISten  Briefe  au  den  H.  Ritter  Idnne,  von  Sminia,  aus  den  1^  Scp- 
tem.  1751.  Conf.  .i^AemnDipnos.  lib.  i.  Cfp.  15,  pAg^.  29.  JkUdkoeiu  or.  Bib.  T. 
IV.  p.  US.  kow 
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roas  wines  of  Germany,  which  grow  ahout  the  Rhine.  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  vines  were  brought  from  Pa-« 
lestine  to  Europe  and  planted  near  the  Rhine.  Scheldt 
fouDd  near  JSniaus  an  abundance  of  vines,  and  Niebuhr,* 
found  near  mount  Sinai  remarkably  fine  ones.  The  Sac- 
red Scripturet  certifies  that  the  country  about  Gaza  pro- 
daces  wine :  and  at  this  day  the  wine  of  that  place  is 
spoken  of  by  travellers,  j:  Shultz^  declares  that  grapes 
are  found  in  Palestine  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds  weight 

In  the  Sacred  Scriptures  the  word  B^l*)^n  often  occurs, 
and  it  is  generally  translated  new  mine,  from  which  how- 
ever it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  ancients  drank  new 
wine  to  a  great  extent :  the  Hebrew  word  can  justly  be 
translated  new  toine,  bul  it  also  frequently  means  simply 
wine.  For  it  is  derived  from  the  root  tJ^^%  which  signi- 
fies io  employ,  whence  ti^YVT^,  drink,  easily  employing 
a  man.  From  many  parts  of  the  Bible||  it  appears  that 
this  drink  was  in  as  great  demand  amongst  the  Orientals  as 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Mention  is  made  of  a 
tweet  wine,  which  is  called  ^Xsuxo^,  in  the  New  Testa- 
mentT  It  is  uncertain,  and  a  doubt  may  arise  whether 
this  is  to  be  referred  to  new  wine  or  to  wine  simply.  One 
thing  »  certain,  that  it  cannot  refer  to  those  wines  which 
we  call  sweet.  Pliny*^  mentions  fourteen  kinds  of  sweet 
wine :  the  middle  one  of  these,  he  says,  is  what  the  Greeks 
call  w^igleuces,  that  is  new  or  sweet  wine.    That  wine  is 

*  Beaebreib.  Ton  Arab.  p.  401.  t  Num.  xiii.  SS,  84.  Jud.  xW.  5. 

t  Cont  Reiandi  Palefltina,  pag.  589,  et  792.  Exiwsit  totius  mandi,  Vol. 
in.  p.  5.  ex  edh.  Hadsom.  Sidon,  JppoUin,  Carm.  XV  li.  ad  Ommatium,  Cm* 
U9dor.  lib.  xit  Epbt.  12. 

%  LeituDgen  des  Hochsten  nach  Beinem  Ratli  auf  den  Reisen  dareh  Europa^ 
Afbuiid  Afnka,T.  V.  pag.  135,285.  Gonfl  Arvieux^  T.  U.  p.  203.  P&mi 
UJtL  Nat.  lib.  xiv.  e.  I.  Strabo^  lib.  ii. 

I  Gen.  xxTil  28.    Jud.  ix.  13«    Jer.  xxiv.  7.  Ixt.  8. 

lAcUii.  13. 

••  Ui»t  Nat  Ub.  xiv.  cap.  9. 
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made  with  care,  since  they  prevent  it  from  fermenting.  For 
they  immerse  the  casks  in  water  immediately  from  the 
wine  vat,  until  the  cold  is  passed.  From  this,  as  I  sup- 
pose, a  certain  kind  of  wine  is  produced,  which  they  cdl 
yXjBvxdi  :  although  I  hesitate  somewhat  between  two  expli- 
cations. For  yXsuxos  can  imply  must;  and  that  this  is  much 
sweeter  than  the  wine  made  of  it,  none  will  deny.  Whence 
also  the  Syrians  use  the  word  mvst  for  sweetness.  But 
whether  must  is  to  be  found  at  the  feast  of  Penticost,  may 
seem  doubtful  to  some.  But  Pliny  destroys  that  difScuIty, 
affirming  that  the  must  was  preserved  in  casks.  And 
Cohimella^  has  described  a  method  by  which  mmt  may 
be  kept  as  sweet  as  if  it  was  fresh.  Before  the  husks  of 
the  g^rapes  are  pressed,  remove  the  must  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible from  the  vat,  and  put  it  in  a  new  cask ;  then  make 
the  cask  perfectly  tight  by  daubing  it  with  pitch,  so  that 
no  water  can  enter,  and  immerse  the  cask  in  cold  and 
fresh  water,  so  that  no  part  of  it  shall  be  left  out  of  the 
water :  then,  after  forty  days  remove  it  from  the  water, 
and  the  mu^t  will  remain  sweet  for  a  whole  year.  It  is  in 
a  manner  somewhat  similar  that  the  noble  wine  of  Campa- 
nia is  preserved  and  kept  from  fermenting.  But  the  word 
yXsuxos  may  mean  the  flower  or  essence  of  wine,  that  is, 
wine  made  by  picking  out  only  the  best  grapes.  Which 
opinion  has  not  been  advanced  by  any  of  the  interpreters, 
although  Wetstein  has  treated  largely  on  this  subject 
This  is  the  way  in  which  the  essence  of  7hkaj/y  the  best 
wine  of  Hungary  is  made,  and  it  appears  not  improbable 
to  me,  that  a  wine  of  a  similar  kind  is  here  intended. 

*  De  re  nistica,  Ub.xii  cap.  S9. 
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§  XL      E^^pt  is  destitute  of  oil,    but  Palestine 

abounds  in  it. 

According  to  Strabo*  the  greatest  part  of  Egypt  has 
DO  olive  yards,  the  province  of  Heraclea  alone  excepted, 
which  as  it  surpasses  the  other  parts  in  other  respects,  so 
also  produces  olives  to  perfection,  ^nd  very  fruitful  trees  ; 
and  if  any  one  would  make  the  oil  carefully,  it  would  be 
very  superior,  but  as  they  are  very  negligent  in  the  man- 
Dcr  of  making  it,  it  has  a  very  disagreeable  smell.     But 
the  rest  of  Egypt  has  no  olives,  except  the  gardens  in  the 
vicinity  of  Alexandria.     Niebuhri  has  described  the  in- 
strument for  making  oil,  but  has  not  stated  the  place  where 
he  found  it.     If  he  did  not  find  it  in  Alexandria,  perhaps 
more  labour  and  attention  is  paid,  at  this  day,  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  olive  than  was  the  case  in  the  time  of  Stra- 
bo.     But  Palestine  surpasses  other  countries  in  the  abund- 
ance of  its  olives :  whence  EzechielX    the  Prophet  says, 
^<  Judah  and  the  land  of  Israel  were  thy  merchants  :  They 
traded  in  thy  market  (Tyre)  wheat  of  Minnith  and  Pannag, 
and  honey   and  oil  and   balm.''     Solomon   also  is  said, 
(1  Kings  V.  11,)  to  have  sent  annually  to  the  king  of  Tyre, 
twenty  measures   of  pure  oil.     Hasselquist  has  given  us 
the  best  description  of  its  excellence,  affirming  that  in  no 
region  has  the  oil  a  sweeter  taste  than  in  Palestine,  and 
that  it  is  far  preferable  to  that  of  the  Province.     Bellonius 
says  that  a  few  olives  are  found  in  Lemnos,  and  that  they 
grow  in  gardens  of  Crete,  but  that  those  of  Syria  and  the 
land  of  Jerusalem  surpass  in  richness.    In  the  sacred  monu* 

*  De  rebus  Geopraphicis,  lib.  xvil  p.  809.  Edit  Paris.  Conf.  MichaeUt' 
lioMkehes  Reeht,  T.  IV.  p.  90. 

t  Reitebesehreibttiig  nach  Arabicn,  T.  I.  p.  151. 

t  Cap.  xxviL  17.  Conf.  Deut.  rii.  IS;  xxxiii.  13 ;  xxxiii.  34;  Ps.  Xlv.  9  ; 
Hm.  ii.  SS.  Confl  Talmud,  in  cod.  Menachot  cap.  viii.  3.  BocharU  H ieroz.  p.  9, 
lib.  ir.  cap.  12.  BeUvnU  Observat  lib.  U.  c.  87.  Slurw't  i  ravels,  p.  337,  339. 
JUgar'M  Terre  Saint,  lib.  I  c  9.  Rdandi  Palestina,  p.  380,381. 
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ments  of  Hebrew  antiquity  oil  was  held  as  a  sign  of  for- 
giveness and  mercy.    Fertility  also  is  denoted  by  the  sym- 
bol of  the  olive  tree.     That  it  was  the  sign  of  fatness  and 
fertility  you  may  see  from  Jud.  ix. ;  for  when  it  was  in- 
vited by  the  barren  trees  to  govern,  it  answered  that  it 
was  unwilling  to  leave  it^  fatness,  **  wherewith  by  me  they 
honour  God  and  man. "     By  Horace*  the  [olive  is  selected 
as  the  richest  ti*ee.     Formerly  the  olive  was  the  index  and 
symbol  of  the  sad  and  of  those  seeking  pardon  and  peace : 
as  those  asking  pardon  carried  the  olive  in  their  hands. 
According,  to  Demosthenes,  the  Athenians  used  to  sup- 
plicate agaiast  Timocrates^  in  sordid  clothing  and  carrying 
the  olive.  When  •^rtaxerxes  Ocho  was  besieging  Sidorij  as 
Diodnrus  Sicultis  says  in  the  life  of  Philip,  five  hundred 
of  the  nobles  of  the  city  went  out  to  meet  Artaxerxes, 
carrying  olive  branches  and  begging  for  peace.    ^Spuleus 
says,  that  women  who  have  become  widows  by  murder, 
carry  olive  branches  in  order  to  excite  the  commiseration 
of  the  judges.     When  the  Romans  carried  on  a  war  with 
Perseus  king  of  Macedonia,  ambassadors  with  long  hair 
and  beards^  and  carrying  olive  branches^  came  to  the  Ro- 
man senate  to  beg  for  mercy  :    this  Livy  states.    In  ma> 
riage  feasts  and  celebrations  oil  was  used  to  anoint  the 
bridegroom  ^   according  to  the  Oriental  customt  be  had 
some  of  his  friends  and  companions  with  him,  who  were 
partakers  of  the  unction,   though  not  so  largely  as  he. 
From  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  visited  the  Eastern 
countries  in  our  days,  it  appears  that  this  custom  has  been 
abolished   and  perfuming  introduced   in   its  place.    The 
Egyptian  priests  used   to   abstain  from  oil  according  to 
Chaeremon  the  stoic,  in  Porphyry. X     Many  of  them  did 
not  use  it  at  all,  and  those  who  did,  used  it  very  sparingly 
with  their  herbs.     The  olive,  then,  was  not  cultivated  in 

•  Lib.  u.  Od.  n.  CoDf.  Pierii  Valeriam  Hiero^Tpluea,  lib.  53. 
t  Confer.  Jud  xiv.  11, 30.     Ps.  xW.  9. 
t  I>e  abttinentia,  lib.  It.  sect  6. 
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Egypt  and  the  land  was  not  suitable  for  it,  a  very  small 
part  only,  the  tract  of  Heraclea  excepted,  and  even  this 
wss  but  little  used  for  that  purpose.  But  Palestine  abounds 
in  olives.  Schulz^  says,  that  he  found  many  olive  yards 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jericho  ;  whence  Moses  gave  diflferent 
precepts  to  the  Israelites  that  they  should  use  oil  in  theit 
food,  and  he  prohibited  the  use  of  the  fat  of  kidneys,  so 
that  being  more  and  more  accustomed  to  oil,  they  might 
cultivate  it  with  more  industry,  and  never  have  a  desire 
to  remove  into  a  region  that  did  not  produce  oil.t 
This  was  an  excellent  method,  to  keep  the  Israelites  from 
emigrating. 


§  XII.     TTiey  had  butter  in  Egypt,  but  7Wt  in 

Palestine. 

Butter  appears  to  have  been  much  used  in  Egypt,  but 
not  at  all  in  Palestine ;  it  was  als(^  scarcely  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  ;  thus  PlinyX  says,  of  milk  is  made 
butter,  an  excellent  food  of  the  barbarous  nations,  and 
which  distinguishes  the  rich  from  the  common  people.  It 
is  generally  made  from  the  milk  of  the  cow  (e  bubulo)  and 
thence  the  Latin  name ;  but  the  richest  is  from  the  milk 
of  the  ewe.  Of  the  Lusitanians  Strabo  says,  they  use 
batter  instead  of  oil.  My  denial  of  the  use  of  butter 
in  Palestine  *  will  excite  astonishment,  since  so  many 
great  men  have  strenuously  affirmed  it ;  and  if  we  com* 
pare  the  old  and  recent  interpreters  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures we  find  the  word  butter  in  their  translations,  al- 
diough  in  the  original  text  I  contend  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  word.     The  Israelites  had  no  need  of  it,  possessing 

*  Leitungea  des  Hoehsten  anf  seinen  Reiien,  &c.  T.  Y. 

t  Coot  EL  MichaelU  Comment  dc  legibus  Moses  Palestioftm  IsraeUlit 
caram  faeturis,  seet.  5,  7.  Mosaisches  Recht  T,  IV.  p.  90. 

X  Hist  Nat  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  9.  Droscoridea  lib.  xi.  cap.  81. 
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as  they  did  the  most  excellent  oil,  whence  our  Jews,  but- 
ter being  forbidden  in  the  law  of  Moses,  use  goose's  fat 
The  word  nNDH  very  often  occurs  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, which  is  generally  translated  butter.  But  on  what 
foundation  docs  this  interpretation  depend  ?  What  is  the 
philological  reason  ?  I  suppose  they  have  been  led  by  some 
prejudice  to  fix  that  signification  to  this  word.  If  we  make 
that  the  signification,  the  sense  of  some  places  in  scripture 
will  be  rendered  truly  ridiculous  and  disgusting.  It  ra- 
ther means  in  particular  curdled  milk\  and  in  general  any 
milk.  Which  signification  suits  well  all  the  places  vi here 
the  word  is  found.  The  root  in  the  Arabic  is  KOrT>  which 
signifies  7nilk  was  thick  and  hard.  In  Jud.  v.  25,  it  is 
said,  that  Joel  gave  to  Sissera  drink  of  MKOn,  not  of  but- 
ter, h\xioi  milk.  In  Job  xx.  17,  is  an  Oriental  discrip- 
tion  of  Palestine,  in  these  words  :  he  shall  not  see  the 
rivers,  the  floods,  the  brooks  of  hooey,  nNOm  and  milk. 
And  so  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  versions  render  it  In  Job 
xxix.  6,  there  is  mention  of  washing  the  feet  rTOnS  with 
milk.  In  this  place  nOft  is  put  for  HKOn  as  all  the 
translators  allow,  although  they  err  in  the  translation,  ren- 
dering it,  with  butter:  this  is  ridiculous;  for  who 
would  wash  his  feet  in  butter  ?  This  word  occurs  in  Isa. 
vii.  15,  the  sense  of  wliich  place  is,  he  shall  eat  milk  and 
honey,  until  he  shall  know  to  refuse  evil  and  choose  good. 
So  the  Syriac  translation  :  but  the  LXX  and  the  Vulgate, 
and  from  that  Luther  and  others  translate  it  butter.  For 
the  LXX  living  in  Egypt  always  had  butter  in  their  minds^ 
as  that  region  abounded  in  it  From  these  places  it  will 
appear  rrianifest,  that  nXDfl  means  not  butter  but  milk. 
Also  milk  appears  to  have  been  the  usual  drink  amongst 
the  ancients ;  whence  many  nations  are  called  by  the 
Greeks  ^aXotx-roirorou  that  is  drinkers  of  milk,  in  the  num- 
ber of  which  were  the  Ethiopians  especially  :  also  Co- 
lumella  gives  this  name  to  the  Nomades  and  the  Getae  ; 
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Oaien*  to  the  Scythians ;  and  Strabo  and  Pompontus 
Mela  to  the  Oermans.  Jerome^  says,  the  Arabs  use  ca- 
mel's milk.  At  this  day  the  Tartars  are  very  fond  of 
that  drink. 


§  XIII.  The  testimonies  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers  re- 
specting Palestine  ;  to  which  are  added  those  of  Tra-^ 
vellers. 

The  enemies  of  religion  inflamed  with  ardent  desires  to 
fix  on  the  character  of  Moses  the  charge  of  the  basest  false- 
hood, because  he  has  described  Palestine  as  very  fertile, 
briog  forth  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  cite  many  pla- 
ces from  them  to  prove  its  sterility  ;  but  almost  all  these 
places  speak  only  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem* 
which  is  called  unfruitful,  and  to  their  testimony  that  of 
Maundrell  and  Kort  are  added.  The  latter  calls  Pales- 
tine an  ill-fated  region,  that  suffers  for  want  of  water  ;. 
and  why  ?  He  saw  two  rivers  that  were  dried  up  within 
twenty  feet  of  their  origin.  But  in  this  thing  Kort  is  by 
no  meaDS  a  competent  judge,  for  he  is  a  native  of  Holsa'^ 
tia ;  and  moreover  a  general  opinion  is  not  to  be  formed 
from  one  observation,  for  a  river  may  be  dry  one  year  and 
this  may  seldom  or  never  occur  again.  Also,  if  the  rivers 
of  Palestine  are  easily  and  suddenly  dried,  that  may  not  be 
owing  to  the  land,  but  to  the  cultivation.  But  no  one  wilt 
deny  that  the  condition  of  Palestine  at  this  day  is  diiOerent 
from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Moses. 

Tacitus  and  Julius  Caesar  have  written  on  Germany, 
and  represented  it  as  an  unfruitful  country,  but  no  one  in 
our  age  will  think  of  using  their  testimony,  and  from  it 
pronounce  against  the  present  productiveness  of  this  coun- 
try.    But  if  we  consider  the  condition  and  changes  of  Pa- 

*  Lib.  iL  ad  Glauc.  de  curat,  cap.  10. 
t  Lib.  ii  in  loyianiim. 
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lestlne,  by  how  many  eruptions  of  the  Arabs  and  other  na- 
tions it  has  been  injured,  who  laboured  to  destroy  e^ery 
thing  in  their  way  ;  it  will  necessarily  follow  that,  agricul- 
ture being  neglected,  the  whole  region  must  have  sufTered 
incalculable  loss  and  calamity.  If  we  take  these  things 
into  the  account,  it  will  appear  evident  that  Palestine  has 
deteriorated ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  much  changed  as 
the  adversaries  of  religion  assert ;  so  that  by  the  testimo- 
ny of  ancient  and  modern  writers  it  is  allowed  to  be  fa- 
vourable for  cultivation.  Tacittis*  says  of  Palestine^  it 
has  few  showers,  a  rich  soil,  and  produces  sour  fruits,  and 
besides  them  balsam  and  dates.  Thus  that  author  speaks, 
froth  whom  we  find  no  mention  of  its  barrenness*  but  ra- 
ther praise  of  its  fertility.  I  will  allow  that  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jerusalem  does  not  produce  so  great  a  supply  of 
fruits  as  the  rest  of  Palestine  ;  but  I  disagree  with  the 
opinions  of  those  who  pronounce  it  barren.  Maundrell 
has  asserted  that  the  land  about  Sichem  is  unfruitful,  but 
Thomson  denies  it,  saying  that  the  land  about  Naplasuj 
(so  Siehtm^  is  now  called)  is  very  fruitful  ;  its  hills  are 
finely  cultivated,  abounding  with  olive  trees,  citron  trees, 
and  other  fruit  trees*  and  watered  with  clear  rivulets  which 
descend  from  the  mountains.  Sirabo  is  cited  by  all  the 
adversaries  as  their  favourite  author,  who  is  said  to  have 
described  the  whole  of  Palestine  as  barren.  I  will  quote 
bis  wordsj  :  "Moses,'*  says  he,  "  brought  his  people  into 
those  places  where  Jerusalem  is  now  built :  which  country 
he  easily  obtained,  as  it  was  not  an  object  of  contention, 
not  being  worthy  of  it  For  it  is  a  stony  place,  abounding 
in  water,  but  the  country  around  is  dry  and  barren,  and 

*  Lib.  ▼.  cap.  6. 

iJ\/'eapoU9  in  Samaria,  Ptolem.  lib.  ▼.  e.  16.  Siehem  k  was  ealled  in  Uie  time 
of  Christ  according  to  Benjamin  in  Itiner.  p.  38.  By  Uic  inhabitants  it  was  called 
«lfa^or/Aa  according  to  Joacphus,  lib.  v.  bell.  Jud.  cap.  4.  Pliny  calls  it  MO" 
moHha,    At  tills  day  it  is  called  J\(aplota. 

^  In  rebus  Gcograph.  lib.  xri.  p.  701.  edit  Paris. 
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for  sixty  stadia,  it  has  a  stony  surface."  It  will  therefore 
strike  every  one  that  reads  it,  that  the  adversaries  have 
been  drawn  into  a  great  error  :  for  he  by  no  means  speaks 
of  the  wlioleof^Palestiney  but  of  the  neighbourhood  oi 
Jerusalem  only  :  and  in  what  part  of  the  world  is  there  a 
country  that  has  not  some  barren  spots,  if  we  take  even 
the  most  fertile  parts  ?  It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose, 
says  John  Toland*  if  the  commentators  would  cite  the 
words  of  Strabo  to  the  iii.  chapter  of  Exodus,  and  not 
those  fictitious  ^vriters  tdristeusj  Hecateus^  and  I  know 
not  what  others  who  liave  exaggerated  the  fertility  of  Pa* 
lestine.  But  what  Vitringa\  answered  to  Phaletranus 
who  depended  j:  on  the  authority  of  Strabo,  that  we  also 
oppose  to  Toland:  for  what  is  brought  from  Strabo  des- 
cribing the  region  of  Jerusalem  as  barren,  rocky  and  dry, 
ought  to  be  received  with  considerable  allowance.  For 
in  the  first  place,  if  you  should  transfer  it  to  the  whole  lot 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  you  would  commit  a  gross  blunder. 
Then  if  you  should  apply  it  to  the  whole  region  near  Je- 
rusalem on  all  sides,  you  would  not  have  the  truth.  For 
although  something  may  be  wanting,  yet  it  is  not  so  as 
Phaletranus  and  otliers  say  from  Strabo :  but  it  is  to  be 
understood  especially  of  the  mountainous  and  sterile  land^ 
which  above  the  Mount  of  Olives  lies  in  a  long  tract  east- 
wardly  towards  Jericho.  Strabo  applied  that  without  suf- 
ficient cause^  to  the  whole  region,  and  that  excellent  au- 
thor who  excels  in  describing  other  parts  of  this  land,  has 
not  used  the  greatest  accuracy,  as  the  learned  have  already 
discovered.  It  is  moreover  a  very  false  argument  to  say, 
a  couQti*y  is  stony  and  therefore  it  is  unfruitful :  I  freely 
grant  that  land  of  that  kind  is  little  suited  to  agriculture, 
but  it  may  be  very  good  for  vines.     The  Jebusites  would 

*  In  libro  de  origine  Jud.  seet.  ii  p.  139. 

t  Comment  in  Esaiam.  Tom.  I.  p.  199. 

%  In  diwerUt.  de  oblatione  sceptri  Judaici,  cap*  7. 
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have  acted  very  foolishly  in  fixing  their  habitation  there, 
if  the  testimony  of  Strabo  was  true.  Allow  me  to  bring 
forward  the  testimony  of  •^m/eu^  about  Judea.  He  says 
Jerusalem  is  well  situated  :  tiie  region  H  large  and  good, 
and  some  part  of  it  consists  of  plain,  as  that  towards  $a* 
maria,  and  also  the  parts  contiguous  to  Idumea :  but  some 
parts  are  mountainous,  where  they  need  agriculture  and 
perpetual  care  to  produce  fertility,  and  from  this  it  hap- 
pens that  all  parts  are  cultivated,  and  there  is  a  great  abun- 
dance throughout  the  whole  country.  A  little  farther  on, 
he  states,  that  there  is  there  a  great  attention  to  agrienl- 
ture  ;  the  region  abounds  in  olives  ;  it  is  fruitful  in  com, 
pulse  and  vines,  and  it  produces  much  honey.  There  are 
many  fruit  trees,  but  the  palm  trees  especially  are  innu- 
merable. There  are  also  many  flocks  of  various  kinds,  and 
plenty  of  provision  for  them.  Josephus*  mentions  some 
places  from  HecatwuSj  in  which  the  fertility  of  Palestine 
is  praised.  Hecatxus  Jibderitaj  a  philosopher,  and  a  man 
renowned  for  his  exploits,  who  lived  with  king  Alexander, 
and  conversed  with  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  has  made  men- 
tion of  the  Jews,  not  merely  by  the  way,  but  has  written 
a  book  concerning  them.  This  Hecataeus,  says  Josephus, 
has  written  an  account  of  the  extent  of  our  country,  and  its 
excellence.  They  have,  says  Hecataeus  tliree  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land,  generally  of  the  very  best  and 
most  fertile  soil :  for  of  so  great  extent  is  Judea.t  Sfmn 
also  testifies  that  the  greater  part  of  Palestine  is  very  fruit- 
ful. J  Which  fertility  he  makes  to  include  fitness  for  cul- 
tivating the  vine,  and  therefore,  he  says,  the  region  of  Je- 

*  Contm  Apionem  lib.  i.  p.  596.  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xv.  e.  5.  de  bi^llo  Jad.  lib, 
iJL  e.  %  ct  12.  Jhnmumua  MarcelUniu  lib.  xir.  e.  i26.  PolybiuB  lib.  v.  c.  TO. 
JiuUnuB  lib.  xxxvi.  c  3. 

t  Many  doubt  wbethcr  Judea  in  of  so  great  extent,  but  this  is  notbing  to 
us ;  ire  want  only  bis  testimony  respceting  its  fertility. 

t  Ti-avels  and  observations  in  several  parts  of  the  T^cvant,  p.  33d.  Radd&h 
Porejrrinat.  HiniTisol.  p.  47. 
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rasalem  is  by  no  means  unfruitful.   Thomsori*  nnA  Maun- 
dtell  affirm  that  at  this  day  there  are  to  be  found  on  the 
most  barren  rocks,  marks  by  which  it  is  evident  that  these 
rocks  were  formerly  fruitful.     There  are  on  them  the  re- 
mains of  walls,  manifestly  constructed  to  prevent  the  earth 
from   washing  away  :  from  which  it  appears  that  these 
rocks  formerly  contained  vines.     The  same  custom   still 
prevails  in  China  and  Switzerland.     If  the  Talmud  be  ex- 
amined, it  will  be  found  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusa- 
lem was  productive,  and  that  one  acre  there  was  held  in 
greater  estimation  than  the  same  quantity  in  any  other 
part  of  Palestine.     Which  thing  is  easily  explained  :  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  was  stony,  and  on   this  ac- 
count not  suitable  for  agriculture,  but  very  favourable  for 
olives  and  vines,  from  which  greater  profit  was  made.  For 
Cato\  says,   of  all  kinds  of  lands,  if  you  would  buy  an 
hundred  acres  to  the  best  advantage,  a  vineyard  is  the  most 
profitable ;  in  the  second  place,  a  moist  garden  ;  in  the 
third,  a  willow  grove ;  in  the  fourth,  an  olive  yard  ;  in 
the  fifth,  a  meadow  ;  in  the  sixth,  a  plain  for  corn  ;  in  the 
seventh,  a  wood  for  cutting ;  in  the  eighth,  an  orchard  ; 
in  the  ninth,  a  wood  for  masts.  Moreover,  Mulfeda%  liv- 
ing not  far  from  Jerusalem  and  an  eye  witness,  has  given 
a  minute  description  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem,  which  I  consider  as  decisive  on  this  subject. 
And  ought  not  his  testimony  to  have   more  weight  than 
that  of  Strabo  9   He  did  not  see  Palestine  when  it  was  in 
its  most  prosperous  state,  but  long  after,  when  wai*s  had 
irasted  it ;  and  yet  he  says,  that  Palestine  is  the  most  fer- 
tile region  of  all  Syria,  and  that  it  has  advantages  of  salub- 
ri^,    because  it  is  watered  witli  rain,  except  only  the 

•  T%onwou'«  Description  of  Palestine,  p.  19.     Maundrel  p.  94,    Arvieux 
T.  If.  p.  904.    Belhmi  Obserrat.  lib.  ii.  c.  8t. 

t  De  re  rostica,  cap.  VI. 

t  in  dcscriptione  Sjrrise,  p.  10. 
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eountiy  of  Skhem.     He  nys,  moreorer,  that  Jenmlem 
has  the  richest  soil  of  Palestine.     80  much  for  Abulfedi^ 
who  is  the  most  credible  witnesS)  and  by  whom  the  testi- 
mony of  Strabo  and  others  is  destroyed.     The  bouotifiil 
earth  pours  forth   from  its  bosom  its  splendid  gifts  ont 
Palestine,  and  that  part  that  is  mountainous  is  favourable  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  is  covered  with  trees  and  n- 
rious  fruits.     It  is  naturally  not  very  moist,  but  io  moat 
places  rains  descend  in  abundance.     Its  waters  are  sweet, 
and  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  good  grass,  its  llocb 
abound  in  milk  more  than  elsewhere.  Josephus  says,  sioee 
we   possess  a  fertile  country   we  attend   to  agriculture. 
But   let  us  admit  the  objection  of  those  who  say,  that 
the   neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem   is  unfruitful ;  yet  the 
proofs  of  the  fertility  of  the  other  parts  of  Palestine  sro 
abundantly  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  the  descrip- 
tionSy  contained  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.     As  to  the  tes- 
timony of  those  who  have  travelled  to  this  land,  and  affirm 
that  it  is  barren  and  unfruitful,   if  we  consider  the  doubts 
which  arise  from  them,  and  their  tendency  to  destroy  our 
faith  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  they  appear  to  be  fallacious: 
for  Palestine,  even  in  our  days,  is  far  from  being  sterile, 
according  to  Thomson.*     That  the  principal  part  of  this 
land  at  the  present  lies  uncultivated  and  desert,  I  freely 
grant,  although  that  is  by  no  means  to  be  attributed  to  the 
poverty  of  the  land,  but  rather  to  the  fewness  of  the  inhabi- 
tants and  their  neglect  of  agriculture.     But  if  that  regioo 
was  well  inhabited  and  the  land  cultivated,  it  would  exhibit 
its  former  fertility,  and  would  afford  more  luxuriant  crops 
than  the  best  parts  of  Syria  :  and  even  now,  better  wheat 
and  other  kinds  of  grain  are  nowhere  found,  than  the  land 
of  Jerusalem  produces  :  for  Saligniacoi  says,  that  he  has 
not  eaten  any  bread  so  sweet  and  delicate  as  in  Jerusalem. 

*  In  itiDertrio  suo,  ^lag.  19. 

t  In  hincrario  terne  sancte,  lib.  it  cap.  1. 
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Melloniui*  says,  that  the  country  of  Jerusalenii  and  espe* 
cially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  is  richly  cultivated  and 
contains  very  fine  vineyards.  Apples,  almonds,  figs 
and  olives,  producing  much  oil,  grow  there.  We  see 
eveiy  where  from  the  travellers  in  Palestine,t  that  not- 
withstanding the  desolation  of  that  country,  the  fertility  of 
the  land  of  Bethlehem  is  still  very  great  Pliny  says*  that 
the  land  of  Damascus,  which  drinks  in  the  river  Chry* 
sorrhoa  is  very  fertile,  and  Strabo  and  Belhniua  testify 
the  same  thing4  From  these  arguments  and  testimonies^ 
I  think,  it  evidently  appears,  that  Palestine  has  been  fertile 
and  that  in  our  own  age  the  soil  is  productive. 

*  Obtenrftt  lib.  iL  cap.  9d.  Sandy's  Trmvelt,  Book  III.  p.  190.  T^ecw* 
naC,T.  Llib.  iL  p.  345.    Mjfrkh^t  Reise  luush  Jerusalem  p.  97. 

t  Confl  Cotmdd  Itmenr.  lib.  li  cap.  8;  Doubdan  Voyage  de  la  Teire  8» 
«i^ll  Anon' ife  ifcwM  Yoyaaea,  p.  171.  Orae^en^' Itin.  Orient,  eap.  S7« 
Sa^aMy**  Morgenl&odiaohe  Reiae,  T.  m.  eap.  88.  JSreumngU  Itiner.  Ub. 
£.  cap.  IS.  Reiaebttcb  dei  hedigen  Landes,  pag.  718,  848L  BiueSi Topotbef. 
FdesL  p.  49.  Afubidimm  Tbeatmm  Tems  SanetB,  pag.  41.  Od^*9 
QcMbMCederSmseneii,  p.  879. 

I />«M»  Hiat.  Nat  lib.  T.  cap.  II.  iSflroaa  4c  Rebua  Ctoeg .  Jib,  zvi^  JM 
hma  ObaerraL  lib.  n.  cap.  91 . 


(To  be  eoneloded  m  the  next  Number.] 


StAETTDLIN's  GESCHICHTB  DSR  THBOLOOI8CREK  WISSSN* 

8CHAFTEN  is  designed  to  exhibit  the  state  and  progress  of 
theological  knowledge,  from  the  revival  of  literature  to 
the  present  time.*  Its  author,  the  Professor  of  theology  at 
Goettingeny  has  divided  the  work  into  three  periods— from 
the  year  1450  to  the  Reformation  ;  from  the  Reformation 
to  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century  ;  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  century  to  the  present  time.  This 
history  is  given  under  different  heads — as.  Theological 
knowledge  generally  ;  Hermeneutics ;  Systematic  theolo- 
gy ;  Church  history ;  &c.  &c. 

The  portion  here  translated,  is  from  the  first  head|  of 
the  third  period,  in  which  the  writer,  before  entering  upon 
the  details  of  his  history,  presents  us  with  an  exhibition  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  great  revolution  in  theological 
opinion,  which  occurred  during  the  18th  century.  To  this 
succeeds  an  account  of  the  most  important  works  of  this 
period,  intended  to  prescribe  the  manner  and  course  of  the- 
ological education,  &c.  The  reader  will  find  the  greater 
part  of  this  interesting  account  in  the  following  article. 
As  there  are  few  subjects  on  which  information  is  more 
generally  desired,  than  the  state  of  theological  opinion  and 
learning  on  the  continent,  during  the  last  fifty  or  hundred 
years,  it  is  probable  that  the  translation  of  Staettdlin,  may 

be  continued  in  some  of  the  future  numbers  of  the  Rbpsi* 
Toav. 

•  The  Prefitfe  of  tbe  firtt  Vcaume  ii  dated.  May  ISia 
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FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CEN- 


TURY  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 


During  this  period  a  great  revolution  in  all  departments 
sf  theological  learning  was  gradually  effected.  Like  all 
other  revolutions,  it  was  long  preparing  and  its  seeds  were 
scattered  during  the  previous  period,  although  that  period 
exhibited  so  remarkable  a  contrast  with  the  present.  This 
ehange  owed  its  origin  to  various  causes,  and  is  capable  of 
being  viewed  in  a  variety  of  aspects.  Its  principal  cause^ 
was  the  deism  which  arose  in  the  1 7th  century  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  its  principal  aspect,  is  that  of  a  species  of  deism, 
which  gradually  pervaded  all  departments  of  theology.  It 
is  easy  to  find  many  other  causes  and  aspects,  of  this  great 
literary  revolution.  Some  may  even  produce  many  ap^ 
pearances,  seemingly  inconsistent  with  the  representation 
just  given  ;  they  may  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  deism  was 
zealously  and  powerfully  opposed,  and  that  many  theologi- 
ans set  themselves  with  all  their  strength  against  the  design 
of  making  it  prevalent,  and  of  reducing  Christianity  to  its 
level  ;  and  yet  it  may  have  been  the  main  tendency  and 
principal  effect  of  the  literary  labours  of  these  theologians 
to  render  the  deism  they  opposed  still  more  prevalent. 
Most  of  the  English  deists,  attacked  only  the  divine 
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origin,  credibility,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  ;  the  contents  of  the  Sacred  Volume  were  but 
in  part  assailed,  as  the  accounts  of  miracles  and  the  system  of 
ecclesiastical  theology;  but  the  character  and  the  doctrines 
of  Jesus  himself,  were  spared.  The  latter  they  generally 
represented  as  a  pure  and  popular  system  of  deism,  suited 
to  the  people  of  the  age.  Most  theologians  opposed  them- 
selves to  these  writers,  endeavouring  to  save  what  the 
deists  had  rejected  as  unnecessary  and  unfounded,  and  to 
uphold  Revelation  and  not  reason,  as  the  standard  of  re- 
ligion. Yet  many  theologians  soon  appeared  in  England, 
who,  in  many  points  nearly  agreed  with  the  deists.  It  is 
true,  they  did  not  abandon  the  authority,  genuineness  and 
credibility  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  the  preceptive  and 
historical  parts  of  Christianity  ;  but  they  purged  the  eccle- 
siastical system  from  every  thing,  which  appeared  to  them 
inconsistent  with  reason,  and  produced  systems  of  Christ- 
ian theology  which  were  pervaded  by  this  liberal  spirit 
The  constantly  increasing  power  and  fame  of  the  British 
nation,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  spread  its  literature 
over  all  Europe.  The  writings  of  its  deists  and  its  the- 
ologians, who  were  termed  latitudinarians,  were  read  es- 
pecially in  Germany  with  zeal  and  attention,  and  have,  in 
connection  with  other  causes,  produced  that  great  revolution 
in  theology  and  religious  opinion,  which  has  proved  more 
thorough  and  general  in  this  country,  and  has  proceeded 
further  than  in  Britain  itself,  and  which  has  hence  spread 
its  effects  into  other  lands.  This  great  change  first  appeared 
in  the  German  protestant  churches,  whence  it  was  extend- 
ed to  the  German  catholics. 

The  reign  of  Frederick  II.  had  great  influence  upon 
the  state  of  theology  and  religion,  and  the  greater  on  ac- 
count of  the  splendour  of  his  exploits  ;  for  the  more  he  was 
admired  as  a  king,  hero  and  sage,  the  more  were  other 
monarchs  disposed  to  imitate  him.  He  gave  the  press,  in 
his   dominions,   unrestrained  freedom,    and  was  rejoiced 
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whea  he  saw  Christianity;  (which  he  had  hated  from  his 
youth,)  attacked.  He  entertained  a  decided  contempt  for 
Christianity,  theology,  the  church  and  the  clergy.  He  sur- 
rounded himself  wit  i  French  philosophers,  who  were  ac- 
knowledged as  the  enemies  of  all  positive  religion,  as 
sceptics,  materialists,  and  atheists  ;  he  scarcely  preserved 
himself  from  their  extremes,  though  he  would  sometimes 
support  simple  deism  in  opposition  to  his  courtiers.  Since 
this  period  the  freedom  of  the  press  has  been  extended  to 
other  states  of  Europe,  and  most  of  the  enlightened  theolo« 
{pans  (so  called)  in  and  out  of  his  states,  declared  them* 
selves  more  or  less  openly  in  favour  of  deism,  and  exerted 
themselves  in  various  ways,  to  represent  Christianity  as 
nothing  more  than  a  system  of  natural  religion.  They  re- 
garded this  as  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  saved  or 
pieserved  in  honour. 

The  propagation  of  deism,  and  its  introduction  into  the- 
ology had  still  other  causes.  The  various  departments  of 
natural  philosophy,  were  more  cultivated  and  enriched, 
they  were  held  in  higher  esteem  and  applied  more  practi- 
cally to  the  affairs  of  life.  Miracles  were  referred  to  the 
laws  and  the  powers  of  nature,  and  where  these  could  not 
be  discovered,  they  were  still  supposed  to  exist.  Hence 
the  desire  arose,  not  to  allow  any  miracles  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  (no  supernatural  events,)  even  in  reli- 
gion ;  a  desire  either  to  explain  the  miracles  of  the  Bible 
as  natural  occurrences,  or  reject  them  as  fabulous  narrations, 
and  to  give  currency  to  a  merely  natural  religion,  and  to 
represent  Christianity  as  entirely  independent  of  any  thing 
aupernatural. 

The  constantly  extending  and  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  religions,  had  also  a  great  influence  in  pro- 
ducing this  change.  The  history  and  nature  of  ancient  re- 
ligions, mythology,  and  religious  rites,  were  investigated 

with  more  critical  skill,  with  more  philological  and  histori- 
eil  learning,   and   with  more  of  a  philosophical  spirit. 
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The  many  journeys,  missions,  voyages  and  wars,  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world,  brought  men  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  religion,  and  brought  many  new  systems  to  light 
Men  compared  these  religions  with  each  other,  and  with 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  They  found  in  other  religions 
many  representations,  many  ideas,  facts,  and  customs, 
analogous  to  those  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  83rstein8, 
without  being  able  to  prove,  nor  even  having  ground  to 
suppose,  that  they  had  been  introduced  from  the  latter  into 
the  former.  They  were  hence  led  to  suppose,  that  what 
had  in  other  religions  no  immediately  divine  origin,  could 
boast  of  no  such  origin  in  Christianity ;  and  that  what  wu 
found  in  so  many  other  systems  could  give  no  distinctire 
character  to  the  Christian.  And  to  these  points  of  resem- 
blance belonged  some  of  those  very  doctrines  which  had 
been  regarded  as  the  holiest  and  most  characteristic  in  the 
Christian  system.  They  were  thus  led  to  regard  as  (rf less 
importance  the  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  raise  it  to  a  pure  system  of  natural  religion  ;  and 
whatever  from  this  source  was  contained  in  Christianity, 
and  had  not  found  its  way  into  other  religions,  they  con- 
sidered as  its  most  important  part,  and  in  fact  as  the  essence 
of  the  religion. 

The  influence  of  philosophy  upon  theology,  deserves 
also  particular  attention.  In  the  beginning  of  the  18tfa 
century,  the  philosophy  of  Locke  bad  spread  extensively 
both  within  and  without  Great  Britain,  and  had  gained 
complete  ascendency.  It  denied  entirely  all  inborn  know- 
ledge and  innate  ideas ;  it  taught  that  all  our  knowledge, 
without  exception,  was  derived  from  sensation  or  reflection, 
and  consequently  that  all  our  ideas  were  images  of  objects 
presented  to  us  by  our  internal  or  external  senses.  It  was 
in  this  way  that  Locke  deduced  our  ideas  of  God  and  mo- 
rality, and  gave  himself  much  trouble  to  shew  that  they 
were  in  no  way  born  with  us,  nor  unfolded  themsefres 
from  the  mind  itself.     This  philosophy  was  more  favoura* 
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tit  to  nationalism^  than  to  the  opposite  system.  It  re- 
]iresented  all  knowledge,  faith  and  volition  as  arising  from 
sensible  things.  It  thus  led  to  scepticism,  by  its  depend- 
aoee  on  the  uncertainty,  versatility  and  inconstancy  of  ex- 
perience. Although  its  author  adhered  to  the  Christian 
faith,  and  was  correct  in  his  morals,  yet  his  philosophy 
]»t>moted  infidelity  and  loosness  of  principle,  both  ip  reli- 
gion and  morality.  Setting  all  this  aside,  it  was  not  easy 
to  find  from  Lockers  system  a  passage  to  Christianity  as  a 
sopernatural  revelation,  and  containing  mysteries  above 
leaBon  and  nature.  This  system,  founded  so  entirely  up- 
on sensation  and  experience,  excluded  from  Christianity 
every  thing  which  may  be  termed  spirittuzlf  as  founded 
apon  the  mind  itself,  and  which  was  the  ground  work  of  su" 
pemaitiral  theories.  Locke  also,  in  another  of  his  works, 
represented  Christianity  as  so  rational  and  simple,  that  we 
may  without  any  impropriety  assert  that  it  had  a  manifest 
tendency  to  deism.  His  philosophy  found  many  friends 
and  defenders,  especially  in  France,  who  applied  the  prin- 
ciples deduciblefrom  it  to  the  injury  of  all  positive  religion, 
and  even  to  the  support  of  materialism  and  atheism.  Bayle, 
a  cotemporary  of  Locke  is  not  to  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  this  class;  his  literary  character  is  that  of  a  sceptic, 
who  attacked  and  weakened  all  systems  of  philosophy  and 
theology,  and  was  constantly  opposing  the  one  to  the  other. 
France  had  produced  little  fruit  of  pure  deism;  it  had  either 
kq>t  philosophy  entirely  distinct  from  religion  and  theology, 
or  it  had  used  it  to  undermine  them  both  ;  but  it  influenced 
in  this  way  many  philosophers  in  England  and  Germany, 
to  defend,  purify^  and  more  firmly  to  establish  the  deisticai 
system. 

WiLK.  Leibnitz  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  philosophy 
of  Locke  and  the  sceptical  doubts  and  raillery  of  Bayle, 
He  admitted,  properly  speaking,  no  impression  from  ex- 
ternal objects,  not  even  of  our  own  bodies  upon  the  mind, 
but  supposed  that  all  perceptions  and  ideas  arose  from  the 
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inward  principle  of  the  soul  itselC     He  shewed  espeeiallji 
that  universal  and  essential  first  principles  did  not  arise 
from  experience,  but  w^^  an  a  priori   knowledge.    The 
idea  and  the  existence  of  God   he  deduced  a  priori.    Hib 
whole   system  was  a  firmer  foundation   for  religion  than 
that  of  Locke.    In  opposition  to  Bayle  he  endeavoured  to 
exhibit  the  consistency  between  the  evil  which  is  in  the 
world  and  divine  providencci   between  faith  and  reas(Hi. 
In  this  latter  investiji^ation  he  efiected  a  union  between  his 
philosophy  and  Christian  theology,  and  placed  weapons  in 
the  hands  of  theologians  against  Rationalism.     He  started 
with  the  principle,  that  the  two  classes  of  truths,  those  re- 
vealed by  God,  and  those  taught  by  reason,  could  not  con* 
tradict  each  other.     He  moreover  divided  the  truths  taught 
by  reason  into  two  classes,  those  which  were  necessarily 
true,  and  whose  oppo sites  were  absolutely  impossible; and 
those  which  are  only   hypothetically  true  or  necessary,  or 
whose  necessity  depends  merely  upon  the  order  of  nature 
which  God   has  chosen,  and  which  he   may  at  any  time 
alter.     With  respect  to  the  first  class,  he  maintained  that 
no  truth  really  revealed  can  contradict  them  ;  but  with  re- 
gard  to  the  others,  that  they  might  he  repealed,  and  were 
actually  repealed  by  miracles,  which  removed  the  condi- 
tion  upon  which  they  were  truths.     In  this  view  head 
mitted  an  opposition  between  philosophical  and  rev.ealed 
truth.     It  was  not  an  opposition  of  reason  considered  ab- 
solutely, and  revelation  ;  but  an  opposition  between  vfhiX 
was  only  conditionally  true  and  a  revelation  which  remih 
ved  the  condition.     Faith  was  here  not  opposed  to  reasofl, 
but  was  itself  most  reasonable  ;  it  was  a  faith  in  the  excep- 
tions and  changes  which  God  himself  had   made  in  the 
course  of  nature,  and  therefore  a  faith  perfectly  consistent 
with  reason.     Leibnitz  thus  taught  thai  there  was,  p^)pe^ 
ly  speaking,  no  real  opposition   between  reason  and  iaith, 
between   philosophy  and  revelation.      He  further  main- 
tained that  it  was  true  philosophy,  and  truly  reasonable,  to 
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believe  xvhat  God  had  revealed,  even  when  it  stood  oppo- 
sed to  our  limited  understandings  and  imperfect  knowledge. 
The  divinely  revealed  mysteries  of  the  gospel,  he  regard- 
ed as  truths  which  the  human  mind  could  not  of  itself  dis- 
cover, nor  establish,  and  consequently  could  not  compre- 
hend ;  but  yet  could  explain  and  defend,  since  they  did 
not  contradict  reason,  but  were  perfectly  consistent  with  it. 
This  he  undertook  to  prove  as  it  regarded  the  several 
Christian  mysteries.  Thus  he  opposed  Nattiralismy  and 
his  principles  were  soon  embraced  by  many  theologians  to 
defend  their  theological  systems,  and  to  set  them  off  in  a 
philosophical  attire.  These  principles  received  a  more 
systematic  finish,  and  a  wider  circulation  through  Chb. 
Wolf.  He  wrote  a  system  of  natural  theology,  in  which 
he  expressly  opposed  the  errors  of  deism  and  naturalism, 
and  presented  a  systematic  theory  of  a  supernatural  revela* 
tion ;  wherein  he  endeavoured  to  exhibit  and  prove  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  revelation,  its  contents  and  criteria,  and  the 
condition  upon  which  it  could  be  intelligently  believed.  A 
party  of  Leibnitzian-Wolfian  philosophers  soon  arose, princi-^ 
pally  in  Germany,  and  among  protestants,  but  not  confined 
to  them,  as  the  influence  of  this  philosophy  was  visible  in 
other  countries,  and  among  the  catholics,  in  the  aspect 
and  treaUnent  of  theological  subjects.  As  Wbl/  himself 
became  a  martyr  to  his  philosophy,  and  as  the  iheolugians 
of  Halle,  who  were  followers  of  Spenety  and  their  nume- 
rous party,  opposed  themselves  to  the  followers  of  Wolf^ 
the  zeal  of  the  latter,  as  might  be  expected,  was  the  more 
exeited  and  carried  to  an  extreme.  They  not  only  maintain- 
ed the  utility  of  their  philosophy  in  theology,  but  they 
produced  a  complete  system  both  of  doctrines  and  of  mor- 
als founded  upon  its  principles.  Its  influence  was  even 
felt  in  pastoral  theology,  in  sermons  and  catechetical  ex* 
ercises.  Notwithstanding  this  philosophy  had  embraced 
the  cause  of  revelation,  it  promoted  in  many  a  disposition 
for  the  opposite  system*     Wolf  had  laid  more  stress  upon 
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reason,  in  the  things  of  religion,  than  was  favourable  for 
its  subsequent  and  durable  defenee  ;  and  he  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  being  only  in  appearance  its  advocate,  while 
some  of  the  principles  of  his  philosophy  were  in  direct  op- 
position to  some  of  the  essential  principles  of  Christianity. 
He  had  not  been  able  to  prove,  that  in  any  case  we  can 
with  perfect  certainty  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  supernatural 
origin  of  a  revelation.  Subsequently  some  of  his  best  dis- 
ciples and  followers  became  open  deists.  It  was  through 
the  influence  of  his  philosophy  that  more  systemitic  con- 
nexion, precision,  perspicuity,  and  a  more  philoeophicsl 
use  of  words,  especially  in  German,  were  introduced  into 
theology,  and  the  Aristotelian  scholastic  philosophy  dis- 
carded. 

The  most  distinguished  opposer  of  this  system  was 
Cnirssius,  who  opposed  to  it  a  system  of  philosophy,  the 
perfect  harmony  of  which,  with  the  orthodox  Lutheran 
theology,  and  Biblical  morality,  he  endeavoured  to  exbi« 
bit  This  system  is  unquestionably  the  production  of  a 
philosophical  mind,  but  appears  in  itself  little  suited  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  an  orthodox  faith,  it  was  adopted 
by  numerous  and  zealous  advocates,  especially  among  the- 
ologians ;  but  as  it  maintained  its  standing  only  for  a  short 
time,  as  it  produced  no  effect  beyond  tlie  limits  of  Ge^ 
many,  and  as  the  Wolfian  philosophy  still  preserved  jbe 
ascendency*  it  does  not  require  any  further  notice. 

In  France,  in  the  meantime,  philosophy  continued  de- 
cidedly inimical,  not  only  to  all  systematic  theology,  but 
to  Christianity  and  religion  in  general.  In  Great  Britain, 
sceptics  appeared,  who,  whilst  elegant  and  distinguish* 
ed  writers,  shook  the  foundation  of  religion,  morals  and 
Christianity.  In  Germany,  respect  for  the  Leibnitzian- 
Wolfian  philosophy  gradually  declined.  It  was  found  lit- 
tle suited  to  purposes  of  improvement,  and  not  sufficient 
to  answer  new  objections;  fault  was  found  with  its  method, 
its  proofs  and  repetitions ;  it  was  thus  either  neglected  or 
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rejected ;  men  questioned  its  solidity,  and  found  it  more 
convenient,  and  more  fashionable,  to  embrace  the  popular 
philosophy  of  the  famous  French  and  English  writers. 
From  these  writers,  from  experience  and  observation,  from 
histories  and  travels  a  new  philosophical  system  was  form- 
ed, and  various  works,  some  profound  and  some  elementa- 
ry, were  composed.  Men  became  more  and  more  averse 
to  research.  This  period  of  philosophy  in  Germany  was 
by  no  means  favourable  to  theology.  It  lost  its  principles, 
its  leading  points,  its  aim,  and  its  commanding  interest. 
It  became  a  mixture  of  empirical,  weak  and  unfledged  opin- 
ions and  doctrines.  It  lost  the  spirit  of  investigation,  of 
pure  religion  and  morality. 

Kant  at  length  produced  a  revolution  in  philosophy, 
which  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  which  extended  its  influence  beyond  Germany  and 
still  continues  its  effects.  He  was  excited  to  this  effort  by 
the  scepticism  of  Hume,  against  whom  he  wished  to  de^ 
fend  the  certainty  of  human  knowledge,  and  especially 
religion  and  morality.  It  was  at  the  same  time  his  pro- 
fessed object  to  refute  materialism,  spinozism,  atheism 
and  even  naturalism,  so  far  as  this  last  would  derive  theo- 
logy merely  from  nature,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  a  revelation.  For  all  these  pur- 
poses be  found  the  previous  systems  inadequate.  He 
therefore  created  a  new  philosophy,  in  which  he  com- 
menced with  an  accurate  and  rigid  examination  and  esti- 
mate of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  thence  to  deter- 
mine what  man  could  know,  and  what  he  had  to  do,  be- 
lieve and  hope.  He  presented  a  system  not  derived  from 
experience,  but  firom  the  mind  itself.  The  ideas  of  religioo 
and  morality  he  evolved  from  unassisted  reason,  which  he 
represented  as  the  original  principle  in  religion  and  the  su- 
preme judge  in  matters  of  fitith.  For  th^  existence  of  God 
he  admitted  no  decided  proof,  but  a  strong  moral  ground  of 
faith.     He  taught  simple  moral  deism.    He  did  not  speak 
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contemptuously  of  positive  religioDi  but  taught  that  i( 
was  to  be  judged  critically  and  philosophically,  and  also 
that  the  positive  and  historical  doctrines  of  Christianity 
could  be  viewed  as  tlie  sensible  and  figurative  coveriog  of 
simple  and  universal  religious  and  moral  doctrines.  This 
philosophy  had  great  influence  upon  every  departmeot  of 
theological  knowledge,  and  introduced  more  of  specula- 
tion, depth,  research,  life  and  interest  into  studies  of  this 
nature.  By  it  the  tendency  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  to 
deism  was  made  perfectly  manifest 

From  this  species   of    deism,    various  others  arosei 
which  agreed  in  nothing,   but  in  entirely  rejecting  mira- 
cles, properly  so  called,  as  the  foundation  or  any  essential 
part  of  religion.     During  this  century  almost  every  sys- 
tem of  philosophical  religion  or  natural  theokgy  which 
had  formerly  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was 
waked  up  and  found  its  advocates,  who  have  disputed  with 
as  much  warmth  as  the  most  zealous  theologians  could  hafe 
done.     All  these  systems  were  of  course  set  in  opposition 
to  any  supernatural  revelation.     Every  attempt,  however, 
to  make  rational  or  natural  religion  the  public  and  ac- 
knowledged form  of  I'eligion,  failed.    The  Bible  was  retain- 
ed as  the  public  standard  of  religion  and  morals,  the  his- 
torical foundation  of  the  church,  and  the  ancient  symbols 
were  not  rejected  ;  but  men  endeavoured  to  derive  as  nouch 
of  simple  deism  from  the  Bible  as  possible^  and  introduced 
it  as  far  as  they  could  into  positive  religion  and  church 
creeds.     The  later  philosophical  systems  which  have  arisen 
in  Germany,  ascribe  much  more  philosophical   truth  to 
Christianity,  and  even  to  church  theology,  than  the  pre- 
vious systems  had  done,  although  in  their  definitions  and 
explanations  they  differ  much  from  each  other.     Aan/ ex- 
plained the  philosophical  sense  of  Christianity  difierently 
from  ScHELLiMO ;  both,  however,  wished  tohonourChris- 
tianity  as  the  public  religion,  and  to  unite  it  with  reason, 
with  which^  from  itsoiigiu,  it  was  congenial. 
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The  French  nation  had  great  influence  in  a  variety  of 
ways  upon  European  literature,  and  upon  theology,  during 
the  eighteenth  century.  This  has  already  been  alluded  to, 
but  it  deserves  to  be  presented  in  a  different  light  Among 
the  HugonotSy  whom  Lewis  XIV.  expelled  from  France, 
and  who  settled  in  Holland,  Germany,  England  and  other 
parts  of  Europe  were  many  learned  men,  who  carried 
with  them  the  refinement,  to  which  the  French  language 
and  literature  had  then  attained  ;  and  imparted  much  from 
this  source  to  the  literature  of  the  several  countries  in 
which  they  settled.  Among  these  were  many  learned 
theologians,  who  wrote  upon  the  subjects  of  religion, 
with  more  taste,  with  greater  knowledge  of  men,  with 
more  ease,  grace  and  eloquence  than  were  then  usual,  and 
which  were  united  in  most  cases,  with  erudition  and  re- 
search. These  men  laboured  and  were  imitated  in  foreign 
lands.  Bayle,  Saurin^  Beausobrey  Lenfant,  and  oth- 
ers, are  illustrious  names  in  the  history  of  theological  li- 
terature. From  France  the  custom  spread  itself  still  fur- 
ther, of  writing  upon  learned  subjects  in  vernacular  tongues. 
This  especially  in  theological  knowledge  produced  a  great 
revolution.  With  the  old  Latin  terminology,  which  the 
public  generally  could  not  understand,  -and  which  scarcely 
admitted  of  translation,  many  old  doctrines  and  opinions 
passed  away.  In  living  languages  much  could  be  expres- 
sed, for  which  no  proper  term  was  to  be  found  in  those 
that  are  dead.  By  thus  writing  in  vernacular  tongues, 
religious  and  theological  doctrines  came  before  the  public 
generally,  which  they  could  not  only  learn,  but  upon 
which  they  also  could  sit  in  judgment,  and  thus  they 
could  to  a  certain  degree  controul  the  learned  theological 
order.  Theology  became  more  popular  and  practical, 
though  less  profound. 

During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  a  poU 
emical  spirit  pervaded  all  departments  of  theology.     As 

the  different  Christian  parties  persecuted  and  combat^/) 

o  n 
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each  other,  thus  also  the  learned  theologians  acted  ia  pre- 
senting and  promoting  their  opinions.  But  as  by  d^rees, 
toleration,  justice,  equity  and  forbearance  towards  those 
who  held  a  different  faith,  and  professed  a  different  sys- 
tern  of  Christianity  made  greater  progress,  so  a  more 
peaceful  spirit  extended  itself  in  all  theological  mattersi 
Polemics  themselVes,  fell  into  disuse,  and  what  still  re- 
mained of  them,  was  very  different  from  what  they  hid 
previously  been,  they  were  a  mere  critique  and  compari' 
son  of  different  systems.  Men  sought  in  their  theolc^i- 
cal  opinions  and  principles,  to  understand  and  eoincide 
with  each  other  ;  whilst  before  almost  every  discussion  of 
the  kind  was  undertaken  with  the  view  to  destroy  the  op- 
posite party,  to  cover  it  with  obloquy,  and  widen  the  ei- 
isting  breach.  The  zealous  controversy  became  more  and 
more  assimilated,  to  the  mild  discussion  ;  and  eveo  this 
refrained  from  less  important  subjects,  and  concerned  itself 
more  with  things  than  with  persons.  Men  attended  to 
theology  more  for  their  own  improvement,  than  for  the 
injury  of  their  adversaries.  Deism  which  had  gradually 
pervaded  all  branches  of  theology,  was  a  kind  of  centre- 
point  for  the  different  parties.  It  promoted  toleration, 
because  it  was  itself  benefited  by  its  prevalence. 

But  with  the  increasing  spirit  of  toleration,  a  coldness 
and  indifference  towards  religion,  Christianity,  church 
order,  and  unity,  gradually  extended  itself;  resulting 
from  causes  which  it  is  not  my  present  business  to  un- 
fold. This  disposition  has  by  degrees  mingled  itself 
with  theology.  Upon  the  whole,  the  earnestness,  the  at- 
tention, the  zeal,  the  diligence,  the  strong  religious  interest 
with  which,  formerly,  this  species  of  knowledge  was  culr 
tivated,  have  declined.  In  both  the  previous  centuries, 
the  sources  and  treasures  of  theology  were  investigated 
with  the  greatest  labour,  and  innumerable  and  generally 
very  voluminous  works  were  written  ;  during  the  ei^ 
teenth,  these  materials,  thus  prepared^  were  used  and  ap- 
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plied  to  more  general  purposes,  and  employed  with  more 
judgment ;  although  really  erudite  theology  became  grad- 
aally  less  rich.  The  different  subjects  of  theology  were 
indeed  more  separated,  and  in  general  they  were  reduced 
to  more  regularity  of  form  ;  they  were  treated  with  more 
philosophy  and  taste  ;  they  were  presented  in  union  with 
more  learning,  and  enriched  with  the  literary  treasures  of 
the  foregoing  centuries.  The  directions  for  theological 
study,  works  prescribing  the  course  the  student  should  pur- 
sue, and  theological  cyclopedias  became  more  numerous 
and  important  Works  of  greater  or  less  dimensions  were 
composed,  in  which  were  given  a  systematic  view  of  theo* 
logical  literature,  an  account  of  the  contents  of  important 
books,  and  notices  of  the  lives  of  ecclesiastical  writers. 
Periodical  works  on  theology,  in  every  department.  Jour- 
nals, Bibliothecae>  Reviews,  &c.,  commenced  with  the  eigh- 
teenth ceotury,  and  are  still  continued. 


dn  account  of  Introductions  to  the  study  of  Theology^ 
of  TTieological  Cycloptdiasy  fyc. 

In  the  evangelical  church,  great  changes  have  occurred 
during  this  period.  The  old  Lutheran  system,  the  centre 
of  all  theological  knowledge  and  effort,  lost  by  degrees  its 
friends  and  defenders;  as  this  was  the  result,  in  part,  of 
the  more  extensive  cultivation  of  other  branches  of  theolo- 
gy, so  it  operated  on  the  manner  in  which  these  branches 
were  treated.  The  spirit  of  reform  was  constantly  active  in 
every  department  of  theology,  and  gave  rise  to  opinions  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  symbolical  books  which  men  ei- 
ther would  not  or  could  not  remove.  All  this  happened 
first  and  principally  in  Germany,  which  was  the  most  im- 
portant evangelical  country,  as  it  regards  theological  sci- 
ence.    Here,  where  the  new  evangelical  system  arose,  it 
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was  first  undermined.  Here  have  diligence,  effort,  re- 
search and  erudition  been  devoted  to  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge, and  more  numerous  aids  been  secured  in  it»  cultiva- 
tion than  in  any  other  country.  Here  have  appeared  nu- 
merous works  for  prescribing  the  course  of  study,  cycJope- 
dias«  and  works  which  not  only  prescribe  the  course  to  be 
pursued,  but  the  books  the  stu  lent  ought  to  read. 

Immediately  after  the  commencement  of  this  period, 
the  important  influence  of  the  school  of  Spener  upon  the 
spirit  and  method  of  theological  pursuits  began  to  manifest 
itself.     According  to  the  principles  of  this  school,  more 
was  to  be  expected  in  the  formation  of  a  genuine  theolo- 
gian, from  true  piety  of  heart  and  life,  than  from  learning; 
that  true  theology  was  not  merely  a  matter  of  speculative 
knowledge,  but  an  inward  light  derived  from  God,  through 
spiritual  experience  ;  that  only  those  who  have  been  re- 
generated could  attain  to  this  genuine  theology  ;  that  this 
new  birth  itself  depended  upon  fa^h  in  the  divinely  reveal- 
ed doctrines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  that  although  learn- 
ing was  not  to  be  entirely  neglected   by  the  theologian,  it 
possessed  for  him  only  a  limited  and  subordinate  impor- 
tance ;  and  that  it  should  in  him  always  receive  a  practical 
tendency  ;  that  between  the  formation  of  a  learned  theolo- 
gian and  a  church  pastor  a  difference  should  be  made  ;  and 
that  the  course  of  public  instruction  should  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  latter  class,  as  the  most  numerous  ;  that  to  the 
former  a  moderate  and  discrete  study  of  philosophy  should 
be  permitted,  and  a  deeper  knowledge  of  theology  should 
be  made  necessary  ;   yet  the  purely  Biblical  doctrines,  as 
to  faith  and  morals,   were  to  be  received  and  presented* 
They  admitted  a  difference  between  theology  and  religion, 
but  maintained  that  the  former  should  be  tiiorougldy  per- 
vaded by  the  latter.     The  moat  important  m^ans  to  be  used 
in  the  education  of  a  genuine  theologian  and  teacher,  should 
be  practical,  familiar  and  instructive  lectures,  joined  with 
suitable  instructions,  exhortations,  and  warnings. 
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Upon  these  principles,  the  books  prescribing  the  course 
of  theological  study  and  discipline  were  constructed.  To 
this  class  belong  the  following  works  of  Franke.  The 
method  of  theological  studies^  with  the  method  of  Biblu 
eat  disciplinej  and  the  idea  of  a  theological  student. 
These  works  are  replete  with  excellent  counsels  and  di- 
rections, and  are  written  with  uncommon  power.  They 
tre  adapted  not  merely  to  direct  the  theological  student, 
but  also  tx)  excite  the  livliest  interest  for  his  pursuits,  and 
arouse  him  to  the  strictest  cultivation  of  piety.  In  the 
first  of  these  books,  Franke  discourses  not  only  on  the 
nature  and  object ;  but  also  upon  the  helps,  order,  and  dif- 
ficulties of  theological  studies.  Prayer^  meditation  and 
Hlf-examination  are  represented  as  the  most  important 
aids,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  interesting  study. 

JoAGH.  Lange  considered  more  fully  the  several  bran- 
dies of  theology,  and  the  departments  of  literature,  whose 
connection  with  it,  was  most  intimate,  yet  without  ne- 
^ecting  general  principles.  He  lamented  the  error  and 
the  want  of  order,  in  the  course  generally  pursued;  which 
he  supposed  arose  principally  from  having  either  a  false 
object  in  view  or  from  having  no  definite  object  whatever. 
The  true  object  he  represented  to  be,  to  restore  the  divine 
image  in  ourselves  and  others,  and  thus  to  promote  the 
divine  glory.  In  attaining  this  object,  according  to  his 
opinion,  consisted  true  erudition,  compared  with  which  all 
other  learning  is  of  little  account ;  indeed  that  there  can  be 
no  real  learning,  on  this  subject,  without  a  principle  of  di- 
vine grace,  regeneration  and  sanctification,  and  that  theolo- 
gy deserves  the  appellation  of  sacred^  not  merely  from  it^ 
object,  but  also  from  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
treated  and  studied.  He  taught  expressly  that  in  these  stu- 
dies more  depended  upon  the  will  than  upon  the  under^ 
standing  ;  and  consequently  that  if  any  one  did  not  prose- 
cute 'hem  with  prayer  and  spiritual  exercises,  his  labour 
would  be  in  vain.     H^  wished  tliat  those  branches  which 
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depended  merely  upon  memory^  as  languages,  ahouM  be 
attended  to  before  those  which  require  judgmenti  as  phi- 
losophy and  mathematics ;  but  he  opposed  the  opinioDs  of 
those  who  would  require  the  student  to  spend  the  first  yeir 
or  two  of  his  academical  course  entirely  in  preparatory  sto- 
dies  ;  and  only  after  this  term,  apply  himself  to  theology. 
He  rather  desired  that  he  should  make  theology^  from  the 
first,  his  principal  object,  and  unite  with  it  now  one^  now 
another  branch.     He  consoled  those  who  at  the  univenii- 
ties,  through  want  of  time,  opportunity,  or  resources,  could 
not  attend  to  other  branches  of  learning,  but  were  obliged 
to  confine  themselves  to  theology,  with  the  consideration, 
that  these  branches  were  frequently  a  hindrance  rather  than 
an  advantage  ;  and  that  with  a  moderate  knowledge  of  lao* 
guages,  and  a  judgment  enlightened  and  sanctified  by  di- 
vine grace,  they  could  deduce  all  parts  of  theology  from  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.     He  therefore  gives  a  number  of  rules 
to  the  theological  student  for  the  direction  of  his  academi- 
cal life  and  studies,  in  the  general,  and  then  respeetiog  the 
method  of  studying  particular  branches,  as  exegesis  and 
philology,   didactic  theology    and  morals,   casuistry,  po- 
lenoics,  sermonizing,  and  church  history.     Ex^tical  stu- 
dies he  called  the  foundation,  the  nerves,  and  the  centre  of 
all  theology.     He  admitted  the  use  of  commentaries  only 
afier  they  had  themselves  exerted  all  their  strength  to  dis* 
cover  the  sense  of  the  Sacred  Writings.     He  discriminat- 
ed between  the  external  and  the  internal  means  of  inter- 
preting  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  to  the  former  he  referred, 
sacred  philology  and  archeology,  exegetical  lectures  and 
writings ;  to  tlie  latter  the  enlightening  grace  of  God,  a 
real  taste  and  experience  of  divine  things,  and  a  sound, 
natural,    yet    sanctified    understanding.       In    morals  be 
warned  them  of  the  dangers  of  pelagianism  and  indif* 
ferentism.     To  polemics  he  devoted  more  attention,  and 
ascribed   to    them   greater    importance    than  we  should 
have  expected  from  a  follower  of  Spener.    He  showed 
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how  contreversiesy  with  the  Catholics,  the  Reformed, 
the  Socinians,  the  Jews,  Sceptics  and  Atheists  should  be 
conducted.  As  to  sermonizing,  he  thought  that  the  di* 
rections  could  be  contained  in  a  very  few  rules.  Ec* 
desiastical  history  he  regarded  as  essentially  important, 
and  directed  that  it  should  be  studied  from  the  original 
finintains.  Besides  these  directions  his  book  contained  a 
eompendious  view  of  the  literature  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  theology. 

The  opposers  of  the  followers  of  Spener  controverted 
their  principle  respecting  the  theology  of  those  who  were 
KgeDerated,  they  regarded  much  as  an  essential  part  of 
Christianity  which  the  former  considered  as  Scholasticism, 
they  held  firmly  to  the  literal  doctrines  of  Luther,  ac- 
cused the  pietists  of  hypocrisy  and  heresy,  aud  represent- 
ed their  opposition  to  learning  as  arising  from  the  fact  that 
they  could  make  no  pretensions  to  it  themselves.  The  last 
accusation  was  refuted  by  the  character  of  the  authors  and 
disciples  of  this  school,  and  especially  by  the  writings  of 
J.  F.  BuDDEus,  his  Historical  and  Theological  IntrO" 
ductioH  to  Theology  and  its  several  branches.  In  this 
work  the  principles  of  Spener  are  plainly  manifested,  al- 
though it  is  a  production  of  the  most  profound  and  exten- 
sive erudition  ;  and  it  shows  how  many  branches  of  learn- 
ing are  connected  with  theology,  and  to  a  greater  or  less 
d^ree  important  to  the  theologian.  The  introductory 
sections  on  the  object  of  theological  studies,  on  the  ta^ 
knts  and  mental  qualifications  of  the  theological  stu^ 
dent  and  upon  the  means  of  attaining  the  end  proposed, 
dearly  evince  the  disciple  of  Spener.  The  investigation 
which  follows,  concerning  preparatory  theological  stu^ 
dieSf  exhibits  a  man,  who  had  cultivated  the  literature  of 
his  own  age,  who  was  familiar  with  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge, and  who  knew  how  to  exhibit  the  advantage  which 
theology  could  derive  from  each,  and  yet  who  was  careful 
not  to  apply  any  branch  to  the   detriment  of  his  subject. 
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The  ancient  languages,  philology  generally,  criticiiim^ 
grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  history  in  all  its  branches,  the 
natural  sciences,  mathematics,  and  medicine  are  here  all 
reviewed  for  tiiis  purpose.  The  several  branches  of  the<H 
logy  to  which  introductions  are  given,  are  thus  divided 
and  arranged,  doctrinal,  symbolical,  patristical, moral,  with 
mystical  and  pastoral,  theolog) ,  church  government,  ec- 
clesiastical history,  polemics,  and  exegesis.  In  this  work 
the  history  of  these  branches  occupies  the  greatest  space^ 
which  not  only  in  itself,  but  as  facilitating  the  investiga- 
tion of  these  subjects,  is  exceedingly  instructing  and  inte* 
resting.  This  work  greatly  excelled  all  that  preceded  it, 
and  forms  an  epoch  in  writings  of  this  nature,  it  shows 
that  some  change  had  already  taken  place  in  theology,  aini 
contains  grounds  for  anticipating  a  still  more  important  re- 
volution. If  it  be  too  learned  and  extensive  for  most  begin- 
ners, it  has  a  greater  i  alue  to  those  who  wish  to  enter  more 
thoroughly  into  studies  of  this  nature.  Besides  the  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  its  erudition,  it  is  greatly  recommend- 
ed by  its  spirit  of  moderation,  modesty  and  piety. 
^  J.  G.  Walch  followed  in  his  Introduction  to  theolagi^ 
eal  knowledge  the  principles  and  writings  of  Buddeu9, 
This  work  was  properly  an  epitome  from  the  Prolegomena 
or  preparatory  course,  for  the  use  of  his  lectures.  With 
respect  to  each  brai^ch,  he  treated  first  of  its  nature,  con- 
tents and  object,  its  importance,  sources,  and  method  ^  and 
then  of  the  means  with  which  it  ^hould  be  studied  ;  where 
we  always  find  the  reading  of  certain  works,  which  are 
here  quoted  in  great  numbers,  and  meditation  and  prayer 
recommended.  J.  C.  Roecheb  had  before  this  published 
a  short  introduction  to  the  study  of  theology,  in  which  he 
treated  not  only  the  preparatory  subjects,  but  also  of  the 
several  branches  of  theology  itself.  Among  the  latter  we 
find,  besides  the  common  divisions,  propethical,  typical,  pa- 
racletical,  ironical,  comparative,  mathematical  and  foederal 
theology. 
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The  numerous  and  diyersified  changes  which  occur- 
red during  this  period,  in  theological  opinions  and  in 
the  mode  of  presenting  them,  had  naturally  a  great  in* 
fluence  upon  the  class  of  writing,  we  are  now  considering. 
New  principles  were  introduced,  new  questions  arose, 
new  demands  were  to  be  satisfied ;  attention  was  to  be 
paid  to  new  philosophical  systems,  new  objections,  new 
difficulties,  and  new  helps.  These  books  of  directions, 
therefore,  differed  considerably  from  each  other*  The 
work  of  MosHEiM  belonging  to  this  class,  was  a  posthu- 
mous production  ;  and  would  not  have  been  published  by 
him,  in  its  present  state ;  yet  his  spirit  is  clearly  mani- 
fested in  it ;  and  the  simplicity  of  its  plan,  its  perspicuity, 
the  comprehensive  view  which  it  takes  of  the  whole  com- 
pass of  theology,  and  the  characteristic  remarks  with 
which  it  abounds,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  having  actually 
proceeded  from  him.  He  considered  the  proper  object  of 
such  a  work  to  be,  to  exhibit  the  means,  whereby  a  stu- 
dent could  obtain  a  facility  and  skill  in  discharging  the 
duties  which  would  devolve  upon  him  as  a  teacher  and 
pastor.  He  distinguished  it  from  pastoral  theology,  which 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  official  duty  of  one  who  is  already 
a  preacher  ;  but  the  work  in  question  is  designed  to  point 
out  the  means  of  preparing  for  the  office,  and  is  principal- 
ly concerned  with  what  belongs  to  clerical  learning.  He 
considered  it  impossible  to  form  a  work  of  this  kind,  which 
would  be  alike  suitable  to  all  times,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
ary  that  its  peculiar  character  should  be  adapted  to  the 
age  in  which  its  author  lived.  He  found  that  it  was  only 
since  the  reformation,  that  such  works  were  composed,  or 
that  men  began  to  prescribe  so  particularly  the  course  of 
theological  education.  He  very  properly  introduced  a 
short  history  of  theological  seminaries.  Luther^s  apho- 
rism :  oratio,  meditation  tentatioj  faciunt  theologumy 
which  has  been  so  often  regarded  as  a  direction  for  the 
study  of  theology,  and  which  has  as  frequently  been  made 
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the  foundation  of  works  intended  to  prescribe  the  course  to 
be  pureed  in  these  studies,  he  shewed  was  only  to  be  on* 
derstood  of  those  who  were  already  in  the  sacred  office, 
and  that  even  with  respect  to  them  it  did  not  include  erery 
thing.  He  remarked  that  most  authors  of  works  of  this 
nature,  recommended  particularly  the  department  with 
which  they  were  themselves  most  familiar  ;  that  they  did 
not  make  a  sufficient  distinction  between  the  theologian  and 
the  pastor;  and  that  they  took  for  granted  the  time,  ability, 
and  opportunity  of  the  student  to  attend  to  all  their  rules* 
In  his  own  work  he  distinguished  the  preacher  firom  the 
theologian,  although  he  admitted  that  there  were  subjects 
to  which  they  ^hould  attend  iu  common.  The  studies  and 
exercises  which  prepared  the  way  for  prosecuting  theolo- 
gy, he  represented  as  equally  serviceable  to  the  pastor  and 
the  theologian  ;  desiring  the  latter,  however,  to  enter  into 
them  more  thoroughly.  He  treats  at  length  those  depart- 
ments, which  it  is  requisite  for  the  clergyman,  particularly 
the  pastor  to  cultivate.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  quote 
some  of  his  directions.  It  is  in  his  opinion,  better  not  to 
delay  attention  to  didactic  theology,  but  to  gain  a  general 
view  of  it  before  entering  very  deeply  into  tbe  study  of 
the  Bible ;  it  would  be  well  to  take  a  short  course  of  the- 
ology, that  some  foundation  may  be  laid,  and  the  connex- 
ion, and  aim  of  theology  be  preserved.  Ecclesiastical  bis- 
tory  cannot  be  thoroughly  studied,  before  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with  theology  ;  and  it  would  be  improper  to  commence 
with  the  study  of  morals,  because,  constant  reference  moat 
be  had  to  doctrines,  whence  these  moral  duties  flow :  to 
begin  with  deep  and  extensive  study  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, would  be  a  very  circuitous  way,  requiring  many 
years.  The  study  of  didactic  theology  should  be  connect- 
ed with  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  in  theology,  the  phi- 
losophical and  Biblical  method  should  be  united  ;  the  sys- 
tem for  beginners  should  be  a  philosophical  catechism,  so 
short  as  to  be  easily  learned.     To  his  directions  for  the  edu- 
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cation  of  a  learned  theologian,  Mosheim  prefixes  the  title  ; 
"Q/*  the  Theologian  qf  our  time.'^  He  distinguishes 
the  theologian  from  the  pastor,  principally  in  this,  that  the 
former  has  no  particular  congregation,  but  has  to  labour  for 
fte  whole  church  and  train  up  proper  teachers  for  it ;  should 
the  church  of  the  Lord  be  disturbed  by  false  doctrines  and 
mischievous  abuses,  it  is  his  business  to  stand  in  the  breach 
and  endeavour  to  repress  every  thing  likely  to  prove  inju- 
rious. He  is,  as  it  were,  an  eye  over  the  whole  church, 
which  should  have  the  perspicacity  easily  to  discover  any 
diing  inimical  to  true  religion  :  a  theologian  of  our.  time, 
worthy  of  this  name,  is  a  very  difficult  character  to  sus- 
tain; his  influence  depends  upon  no  external  support,  but  he 
most  form  himself,  and  have  something  about  him,  which 
will  seeure  the  respect,  affection,  and  esteem  of  men. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  this  work  of  Mosheim, 
SnUBB  presented  himself  as  an  author  in  this  department, 
at  first  in  a  work  written  in  German,  and  afterwards  in  one 
written  in  Latin.  In  the  former,  he  insisted  so  strongly 
upon  the  necessity  of  thorough  and  extensive  erudition, 
that  it  was  objected  to  him,  that  he  attributed  to  it  too  much 
importance, that  he  made  piety  only  a  secondary  concem,and 
that  he  wished  to  set  his  method  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Firanke.  He  was  also  accused  of  preferring  the  scholastic 
dieology  to  that  which  was  purely  Biblical.  Semler  found 
it  neeessary  to  defend  himself  against  these  charges,  and 
especially  to  show  that  a  thorough  theological  education 
promoted  the  interests  of  religion,  advanced  pure  piety, 
and  preserved  it  from  errors^  superstition,  and  fanaticism. 
The  second  of  these  books  was  written  while  he  had  the 
daty  to  discharge,  of  lecturing  upon  the  extent,  the  nature, 
and  the  aids  of  theological  learning.  It  was  generally  the 
ease  with  him,  when  he  was  about  to  write,  that  he  did  not 
take  a  general  and  systematic  view  of  his  subject,  formed 
no  plan  suited  to  its  nature,  collected  no  sufficient  quantity 
•f  materials,  and  wrote  in  a  desultory  manner,  and  under 
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the  influence  of  a  few  favourite  ideas,  and  thus  he  hai  done 
in  the  present  instance.  In  this  work,  there  is  more  that 
is  extraneous  than  what  is  pertinent,  much  which  is  essen- 
tial, is  omitted,  and  the  subject  is  not  exhausted.  In  the 
first  division  of  his  work,  he  treated  of  the  efforts  of 
Christians^  in  the  interpretation  of  Sciered  Scripture^ 
and  the  formation  cf  a  system  of  doctrines^  during  the 
first  five  centuries.  He  remarked  that  his  chief  object 
in  this  work  was  to  show,  that  in  the  first  ages,  there  was  no 
uniform  and  constant  system  of  doctrine,  of  church  disci- 
pline and  government  existing,  as  has  since  been  (he  ease — 
that  the  churches  and  teachers  were  very  erroneous — ^that 
many  books  were  surreptitiously  introduced-7-that  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  is  now  much  better  understood,  than  it  was 
then — that  in  different  times,  the  compass  and  apparatus  of 
theology  has  been  very  difierent — but  that  the  essential 
part  of  Christianity  has  always  been  the  same,  and  that  it 
depends  much  more  upon  a  Christian  life,  than  upon  a  con- 
stant uniformity  of  doctrinal  opinions.  In  the  second  di- 
vision, he  treats  of  the  aids  for  theological  learning  / 
that  is,  of  Greek  and  Latin  philology,  of  ancient  chronology, 
geography,  and  antiquities,  of  history  generally,  and  especi- 
ally the  history  of  philosophy ;  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  languages,  of 
commentaries,  and  translations,  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  proper  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  finally 
of  systematic  theology.  The  work  rebounds  with  histori- 
cal remarks  and  extracts,  relating  principally  to  the  labours 
of  Melancthon  and  Zknngle^^Xhe^  doctrinal  writings  of  the 
Catholics,  tlie  progress  of  the  Reformers,  the  occasion  of 
the  articles  of  agreement,  and  the  Jesuits.  Stmler  every 
where  sought  the  traces  of  liberal  doctrines,  he  every  whene 
urged  free  and  independent  views.  He  opposed  the  sys- 
tem of  church  doctrines,  but  did  not  wish  these  formularies 
to  be  removed ;  he  placed  them  in  opposition  to  inward  per- 
ijonal  religion,  as  if  the  received  system  could  not  cherish 
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tnd  promote  personal  religion  ;  such  is  his  Introduction 
to  a  liberal  theological  Education*  The  excuse  which 
he  ofiers  that  nothing  is  said  on  Ecclesiastical  History, 
and  respecting  the  Fathers,  is  that  his  work  was  written  as 
a  foundation  for  his  own  lectures  ;  as  though  this  subject 
ought  not  to  be  treated  in  a  different  manner,  and  with  a 
different  object.  As  it  regards  Hermeneutics,  he  admitted 
that  he  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  its  history,  to 
treat  on  the  subject  The  whole  work  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote free  or  liberal  theological  learning,  especially  through 
the  influence  of  history.  It  calls  the  attention  to  some  rare 
books.  It  would  lead  us  to  seek  the  essentials  of  Christ- 
ianity, in  a  general  moral  system  of  religion,  and  to  judge 
of  its  external  forms,  (which  are  not  to  be  despised)  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  they 
were  assumed.  The  work  however  is  partial,  and  consi- 
dering its  object,  contains  both  too  little  and  too  much. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  the  publication  of  these 
works  of  Semler,  no  important  work  on  the  subject  ap- 
peared. After  a  number  of  years  Herder's  Letters  on  the 
study  of  Theology y  were  published.  In  a  mild  and  pater^ 
nal  manner,  he  communicated  his  elevated  sentiments,  his 
wise  counsels  and  experience,  his  views  and  wishes  for  a 
reformation,  especially  as  it  regarded  interpretation,  arti- 
des  of  faith,  and  preaching.  These  letters  were  not  only 
fitted  to  direct  the  student  in  theology,  but  to  render  his 
studies  attractive,  important  and  interesting.  To  afford 
him  rules  and  examples  how  he  might  prosecute  them  with 
spirit  and  taste,  and  might  unite  with  them  more  exten- 
sive learning  and  attention  to  the  literature  of  his  age. 
New  views  and  hypotheses,  versions  of  the  poetical 
parts  of  the  Bible,  originality  of  style  and  fertility  of 
imagination,  impart  to  these  letters  new  and  diversified  at- 
tractions. Yet  they  might  have  been  continued  further^ 
and  Herder  had  better  devoted  to  the  extension  of  hid 
work  and  promoting  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  poetry,  the  time 
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and  power  he  bestowed  on  polemieal  writings  against  the 
critical  philosophy. 

About  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  these  letters,  the 
German  public  heard  and  read  much  on  the  necessity  of  an 
entire  change  in  the  course  of  study  and  mode  of  education 
of  young  men  intended  for  the  ministry.  It  was  said  that 
most  of  the  studies  which  they  pursued  at  the  universities^ 
were  rather  injurious  than  otherwise,  in  reference  to  their 
future  office  ;  it  was  urged  that  every  thing  should  be  di* 
rected  to  the  object  of  making  them  useful,  popular  teach- 
ers, and  to  furnish  them  with  knowledge  which  would  be 
of  practical  importance  ;  such  as  natural  history  and  philo- 
sophy, economy,  medicine,  the  art  of  teaching,  &c.  This 
course  was  principally  advocated  in  two  works,  the  one  by 
Bahbdt,  the  other  by  Campe.  The  former  oensures  the 
whole  course  of  theological  study  commonly  pursued,  and 
undertakes  to  shew  that  it  ought  to  be  rejected.  He  thinks 
that  almost  all  the  defects  of  clergymen,  may  be  traced  to 
the  mode  of  their  education.  He  considered  Uiat  they  en- 
tered on  their  studies  too  soon,  pursued  a  course  too  shorty 
having  no  reference  to  their  future  office ;  that  they  attend- 
ed lectures  merely  because  they  had  to  be  examined  upon 
them,  and  exhibit  testimonials  of  their  attendance.  £xe- 
gesis,  oriental  languages,  polemics,  church  history  contri- 
buCied  nothing  according  to  his  opinion,  to  make  them  fit 
teachers  of  the  people,  these  not  being  the  subjects  upon 
which  they  were  afterwards  to  deliver  instruction  ;  the  lec- 
tures they  hear  do  not  produce  the  facility  of  popularly  de- 
livering useful  knowledge,  nor  contribute  to  form  them  for 
counsellors  and  examples  to  their  future  congregations  in 
domestic  economy  and  the  common  afiairs  of  life ;  it  was 
not  the  theology  which  they  were  taught  that  could  make 
them  suitable  teachers  of  the  people,  but  religion  in  which 
they  received  no  instruction ;  the  moral  lectures  of  the  uni- 
versity did  not  serve  to  form  them  for  their  office  ;  since 
they  were  nothing  more  than  a  mixture  of  general  and 
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positive  truths,  without  unity,  connexion  with  theoretical 
religion,  or  reference  to  active  life,  they  were  defective  in 
their  presentation  of  motives,  and  did  not  point  out  the 
way  in  which  men  were  to  be  reformed.  Bahrdt  under- 
took to  present  proposals  for  the  better  direction  of  theolo- 
gical study  at  the  universities.  Under  the  head  of  really 
useful  branches  of  knowledge,  he  enumerated  philosophy, 
religion  of  the  New  Testament,  natural  history,  natural 
philosophy,  anatomy,  arithmetic  and  geometry,  history  and 
literature,  introduction  to  theology,  medicine,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
He  reduced  the  whole  of  religion  to  mere  morality,  and 
the  latter  into  a  matter  of  expediency,  or  doctrine  of  hap- 
piness. During  the  last  half  year  of  their  course  he  would 
Ulow  students  to  gain  some  idea  of  learned  theology,  which 
ought  to  embrace  the  following  subjects  :  a  knowledge  of 
what  has  been  added  to  religion,  or  in  other  words  of  the 
popular  doctrines,  a  historical  view  of  their  gradual  rise,  a 
skeleton  of  church  history,  a  knowledge  of  the  symbolical 
books,  a  historical  introduction  to  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  theplogical  literature.  These  proposals,  in 
which  truth  and  falsehood  are  artfully  blended,  by  which 
the  very  existence  of  the  clerical  order  is  subverted,  which 
debar  them  from  theological  learning,  but  impose  the  ne- 
cessity of  attending  to  a  still  greater  number  of  subjects, 
and  which  represent  the  clergy  as  common  teachers  of 
the  people,  occasioned  much  opposition  from  the  learned 
theologians. 

It  was  in  part  the  writings  just  referred  to  which  in- 
duced NoxssELT  to  publish  his  directions  for  the  educO' 
Hon  qf  clergt/fnen.  He,  in  this  work,  settled,  with  much 
accuracy  and  discrimination,  the  relation  of  learning  to  re- 
Kgion  and  the  clerical  order  ;  and  corrected  the  prejudices 
as  to  the  studies  which  were  advocated  as  exclusively  use-* 
fill.  He  shewed,  not  only  what  the  theologian  should  stu- 
dy, but  also  what  talents  he  ought  to  possess,  how  he  should 
improve  and  direct  them,  and  finally  how  he  ought  to  U!9e 
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the  existing  iastitutions.  (the  universities)  for  his  educat- 
ion. To  the  preparatory  and  auxiliary  studies ;  he  deyot- 
ed  the  whole  of  the  first  part  of  his  work.  As  to  the  de- 
partments of  theology  itself,  he  explained  their  nature  and 
importance,  their  difficulties,  their  relation  to  each  other, 
the  rules  according  to  which  they  should  be  studied,  the 
extent  to  which  they  should  be  cultivated,  &c.  This  work 
is  distinguished  not  so  much  by  its  novelty  and  spirit,  as 
by  an  admirable  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  age,  by  aa 
intimate  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  all  parts  of  theo- 
logy, by  its  practical  usefulness,  and  the  skill  of  a  learned 
theological  veteran. 

A  few  years  after  the  second  edition  of  the  preceding 
work  appeared.  Plank's  Introduction  to  theological 
knowledge^  was  published.  The  main  object  of  this  work, 
was  not  to  give  a  new  book  of  directions  to  the  young  stu- 
dent ;  but  to  excite  greater  zeal  and  desire  for  this  science. 
The  study  therefore,  he  thought  should  be  made  more  easy 
and  attractive.  There  should  be  communicated  a  clear 
idea  of  the  nature,  object,  sources  and  method  of  the  sci- 
ence, together  with  an  account  of  its  history  and  litera- 
ture. This  work  cannot  be  considered  an  Introduction  to 
a  regular  system  of  theology  ;  yet  certain  essential  parts 
of  the  Lutheran  system,  which  many  learned  theologians 
had  rejected,  are  skillfully  defended. 

TiTTMANN  published  at  Leipsig,  under  the  title  of  an 
Encyclopedia  of  theological  knowledge.'^ L  An  inquiry 
intib  the  nature,  extent,  and  departments  of  theology. — 2. 
An  inquiry  into  the  philological,  philosophical,  and  histori- 
cal aids  in  this  science. — 3.  A  theological  directory,  di- 
vided into  three  parts  ;  the  first  consisting  of  instructions 
how  to  cultivate  the  requisite  preparatory  studies,  in  what 
order  the  subjects  should  be  attended  to,  how  the  public 
lectures  could  be  turned  to  most  advantage,  &c.;  the  se- 
cond, shows  how  a  system  is  to  be  formed,  or  how  we 
should  proceed  to  make  a  consistent  representation  of 
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ligious  knowleds^e, — the  third  prescribes  the  manner  in 
which  the  Sacred  teacher  can  most  usefully  discharge  the 
active  duties  of  his  office. 

In  the  works  already  described,  the  literature  of  theo- 
logy was  partially  attended  to,  other  works  were  written 
expressly  in  reference  to  this  subject.  Before  this  period, 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  so  much  zeal  to  collect  the  whole 
stock  of  Theological  Literature,  in  single  books.  These 
books  were  arranged  either  in  the  systematic,  chronologi- 
cal or  alphabetical  order.  They  generally  united,  with 
the  mention  of  the  works  to  which  they  refer,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  author's  opinion  on  their  merits,  and  other  lite- 
rary remarks.  As  these  works  facilitated  the  acquisiiioa 
of  the  knowledge,  of  the  progress  made  in  the  jieveral  de- 
partments of  theology,  they  have  contributed  to  its  ad- 
vancement Yef  it  is  true,  that  it  frequently  happened, 
that  students,  instead  of  recurring  to  the  original  sources 
of  information,  were  contented  with  these  secondary 
streams.  Many  of  these  works  were  nothing  more  than 
books  of  reference  to  what  had  been  previously  written, 
or  at  most  united  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  several  sub- 
jects, of  which  they  professed  to  treat.  Such  Literary 
Theological  works,  commonly  bore  the  title  of  Theologi- 
cal Bibliothecx,  or  Literary  Histories  of  Theology.  Un- 
der the  latter  title,  Pfapf  published  an  extensive  work  ; 
which,  however,  only  in  a  very  limited  sense,  deserves  the 
name  of  a  history  :  the  quotations  of  books  are  heaped  upon 
each  other  without  discrimination,  without  order,  and  with- 
out  judgment.  We  meet  with  many  mistakes,  and  many 
instances  of  negligence.  It  however,  contains  many  new 
and  interesting  literary  notices  for  that  period,  especially 
of  English  and  other  foreign  works.  It,  upon  the  whole, 
extended  the  knowledge  of  theological  books.  Many  do- 
cuments and  essays  which  he  inserts  entire,  are  indeed  for- 
eign to  thq  object  of  the  work,  but  they  are  generally  such 
IS  under  other  circumstances  would  have  been  thankfully 
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received.  He  exhibits  himself  as  a  scholar  acquainted 
with  the  learned  world,  and  who  had  prosecuted  the  histo* 
ry  of  literature,  in  some  of  its  most  remote  and  least  fre- 
quented regions.  We  meet  here  and  there  with  proposals 
for  improvements  in  literature,  and  suggestions  of  works 
which  are  still  needed. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  this  work,  J.  C.  Dobh 
published  his  Critical  Theological  Bibliotheca,  which  is 
a  production  of  p;reat  diligence  and  judgment.  But  clear- 
ly evinces  that  he  had  not  a  proper  apparatus  of  books,  nor 
an  accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  theological 
literature,  which  is  essential  for  such  a  work. 

G.  Stollb  gave  in  his  History  of  TVieological  Lteam- 
ingy  rather  a  register  of  theological  books. 

J.  G.  Walch's  Select  Theological  Library  gteady  exr 
celled  every  other  work  of  this  kind.  We  must  not  take 
the  word  select  in  the  strictest  sense.  Many  of  his  opi* 
nions  are  common-place  and  of  little  weight,  yet  this  work 
will  always  remain  a  production,  admirable  for  the  dili- 
gence, and  for  the  extensive  reading  and  accuracy  which  it 
evinces  :  the  sound  judgment  remarkable  in  other  works  of 
this  Theologian,  is  conspicuous  here.  All  possible  aids  for 
theological  literature  are  here  embraced.  The  whole  is 
well  arranged  :  with  regard  to  many  books  their  contents 
and  value  are  stated,  and  also  directions  where  more  ex- 
tensive information  is  to  be  obtained.  Of  many  important 
works  an  extensive  and  accurate  literary  history  is  given. 
All  departments  of  theology,  have  a  rich  collection  of 
books  pertaining  to  them,  described,  and  abundant  materi- 
als are  furnished  for  the  history  of  Religion.  What  re- 
lated to  the  Fathers,  Walch  had  treated  in  a  separate  work. 
Among  the  later  shorter  works  of  this  kind,'  that  of  Noes- 
s£LT  is  distinguished  by  its  accuracy,  correctness,  dis- 
crimination, order,  and  short  pithy  opinions  of  the  merits 
of  books. 
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C.  M.  PFATFII,  [ntroductio  in  historiam  theologise  literariaiDi  Tub.  1720.- 
Notis  ampliaaimis  quae  novum  opus  conficiant,  illustrata,  17^. 

J.  C.  DoRKiT,  Bibliotheoa'Theologica  Critica,  len.  p.  i.  1721,  ii.  1723. 

G.  9T0LLX,  Anleitung  zur  Uistorie  der  theologisehen  Gelarheit,  Jen. 
1739. 

J.  G.  WAXGHif ,  Bibliotheca  Theologtca  Seleeta  litterariis  annotationibus  in- 
stracta,  Jen.  i.  1757,  iL  1758,  iii.  1762,  iv.  1765. 

J.  A.  NosssKLT,  Anweisnng  zur  Kenntniss  der  besten  allgemeinen  Bticher 
in  alien  Theflen  dcdr  Theologie,  Leip.  1779, 2te  Ausg.  1800. 

J.  P.  Mii.LEa'B  Systematische  Anleitung  zur  Kenntniss  anserlesener  Bu- 
«her  in  der  Theologie  und  den  damit  verbundenen  Wissensehaft^,  Leip. 
1781. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century,  until 
the  present  time,  there  has  been  an  unbroken  succession 
of  Theological  Journals,  published  in  Protestant  Germany. 
The  custom  became  prevalent,  principally  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  learned  French  emigrants.  But  besides  the 
example  of  these  emigrants,  the  increasing  interest  taken 
in  Theology,  and  the  constant  agitation  of  important  con- 
troversies in  these  publications,  greatly  promoted  their  suc- 
cess. At  first,  the  criticism  they  contained,  was  superfi- 
cial and  unimportant  They  were  however  enriched  with 
interesting  articles,  essays,  remarks,  &c. ;  they  contained 
notices  of  rare  books,  of  inscriptions  and  coins,  (which 
had  any  relation  to  theology,)  anecdotes,  unedited  letters, 
historieal  records,  &c.  &c.  They  served  as  a  medium  of 
attack  upon  the  followers  of  Spener^  and  the  disciples  of 
Wolf;  they  for  a  long  time,  with  zeal  and  energy,  oppos- 
ed the  numerous  innovations  in  theology,  and  endeavoured 
to  uphold  the  genuine  Lutheran  system,  until  at  length, 
they  themselves  became  infected  with  the  prevalent  spirit 
of  infidelity.  Their  critical  character  became  gradually 
more  learned,  profound,  and  instructing. 

In  the  Reformed  Church,  theological  learning  pursued 
a  course  analogous  to  that  through  which  it  passed  in  the 
Evangelical  Church.  -  The  fate  of  theology  in  difierent 
countries  in  which  the  Reformed  Church  was  established, 
was  various  5  but  thi^  diversity  can  be  better  exhibited^ 
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when  we  treat  of  the  particular  braDches  of  theoIofQr. 
Works  of  the  kind  we  have  been  now  considering,  were 
not  very  numerous  among  the  Reformed,  nor  of  much  re- 
pute. Before  the  expiration  of  the  17th  century,  Ste- 
phen Gaussen,  Professor  at  Saumur^  had  written  ^Trea- 
tise on  the  Course  of  Theological  Sfudy^  discussing  the 
nature  of  Theology,  the  use  of  Philosophy,  and  the  me- 
thod of  preaching,  which  was  reprinted  several  times  du- 
ring th^  18th.  In  this  work  we  remark  the  faults  of  his 
age,  but  it  contains  many  important  observations  and  di- 
rections. J.  Heinr.  Heidegger,  of  Heidelburgy  wrote 
a  Model  for  Theological  Students^  in  which  he  collected 
much,  which  had  been  previously  published  in  other  works, 
and  made  many  additions  from  his  own  resources.  He 
wished  that  less  attention  should  be  paid  to  Polemics,  and 
gave  his  work  rather  a  moral  than  a  doctrinal  cast.  In  the 
Netherlands^  the  sciences,  criticism,  and  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, were  zealously  cultivated  as  aids  in  the  study  of 
Theology. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Catholic  Church,  great  progress 
was  made  in  every  department  of  knowledge  connected 
with  Theology.  They  emulated  the  Protestants,  and  al- 
though no  change  or  improvement  was  effected  in  tlieir  es- 
tablished system  of  doctrine,  yet  they  were  unwilling  to 
be  left  behind  in  the  prosecution  of  learning,  and  were  not 
ashamed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  discoveries  and  im- 
provements of  the  Protestants.  Since  Rich*  Sirnoriy  the 
criticism  which  he  directed  to  the  whole  compass  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  Theology,  obtained  many  liberal  defend- 
ers and  cultivators  ;  although  the  number  of  those  who  op- 
posed its  progress,  still  continued  the  most  considerable. 
The  Oriental  languages  retained  their  chairs  in  the  Catho- 
lic Universities.  Theology  and  its  cognate  branches  of 
knowledge,  were  more  divided  and  more  extensively  pro- 
secuted. Theological  Seminaries  were  multiplied,  and  im- 
proved.    The  congregation  of  *SV.  Maurus  and   the  Fa- 
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there  of  the  Oratory  were  con^icuous  for  their  diligence 
and  zealy  and  other  learned  Catholics  liare  by  their  servi* 
ces  in  JBcclesiastical  history,  thrown  light  upon  every  part 
of  theology.  The  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  produced 
^ater  liberty  of  the  press,  allowed  the  new  principles  of 
Interpretation  greater  influence,  and  lessened  the  constraint 
of  pedantry  and  scholasticism.  The  strict  ancient  Catho- 
lic system  was  attacked  with  the  weapons  of  learning,  even 
in  Italy.  Many  Catholic  Princes  and  Bishops  endeavour- 
ed, in  various  ways,  to  promote  the  interests  of  learning ; 
and  to  improve  the  method  of  studying  Theology.  All 
this  manifested  itself  principally  in  Germany,  and  indeed 
first  in  Salzburgh  in  Austria,  in  the  States  of  the  Electo- 
rates of  Mentz  and  Bavaria,  and  in  Wurzburg.  Here 
the  last  struggles  of  the  Jesuits  were  made  for  maintaining 
their  influence.  In  Austria,  in  tlie  year  1776,  appeared 
under  the  Empress  Maria  Tuebesa,  The  Ifistruction 
for  all  the  Theological  Faculties  in  the  Empire.  The 
author  of  this  work  was  Kautenstrauc  h,  a  Benedictine, 
whom  the  Empress  had  made  Director  of  the  Theological 
Faculty  of  Vienna.  The  whole  spirit  and  method  of 
teaching,  as  regards  Theology,  would  have  been  changed 
by  this  book,  and  would  have  received  a  conipleteiy  prac<- 
tical  tendency.  Tne  Sacred  Scri]^ures  were  represented 
as  the  only  proper  original  ground  of  theological  know-t 
ledge.  Scholasticism,  and  Jesuistical  Casuistry  were  pres<« 
cribed,  and  Polemics  very  much  moderated.  Great  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  study  of  the  Oriental  Languages.  Ec- 
clesiastical History,  it  taught,  should  be  prosecuted  with 
moral  and  religious  views.  The  cultivation  of  Biblical 
Henheneutics  was  expressly  enjoined.  After  attending  to. 
these  subjects.  Didactic  and  Casuistical  Theology  were  to 
be  studied.  In  Church  Government,  the  Decretal  was  no 
longer  to  be  followed,  but  some  more  liberal  system.  Not 
until  the  fifth  and  last  year  of  the  course,  were  the  Ascetic 
Catechetical  or  Homelectic  departments,  nor  Pastoral  The- 
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ology  and  Polemics  to  be  attended  to.  Under  Joseph  II, 
the  freedom  of  opinion,  and  liberty  of  the  press  were  still 
further  increased.  Theology  was  now  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  press,  treated  in  a  much  better  spirit  and  purified  from 
many  of  its  errors.  This  liberal  spirit  had  begun  to  diffuse 
itself,  but  political  events  have  since,  not  only  suppres- 
sed it  in  Austria  and  restored  the  direction  of  Theology  to 
the  Monks,  but  withdrawn  the  attention  of  Catholics  from 
these  subjects  ;  so  that  the  encouragements  of  various  kinds 
which  had  been  held  out  to  theological  learning,  have  fail- 
ed of  producing  any  important  results. 

The  18th  century  produced  works,   which  treated  of 
Ecclesiastical  writers,  their  lives,  the  contents,  worth,  and 
editions  of  their  works,  much  more  extensive  and  valuable 
than  any  which  preceded  them.     These  works  refer  so  di- 
rectly to  all  parts  of  Theology,  (which  they  have  contri-  * 
buted  much  to  enlighten)  and  have  so  enriched  the  history 
of  theological  literature,  that  they  deserve  here  a  most  ho* 
nourable  mention.     We  can  however  only  notice  those, 
which  are  the  most  comprehensive   and  important,  passing 
by  others,  which  i^late  either,  only  to  one  class  of  authors 
or  to  one  particular  age  or  nation.     Dupin's  BibUotheea 
of  Ecclesiizstical  Authors^  which  he  commenced  publish- 
ing in  1686,  and  completed  in  1714,  is  the  most  extensive 
work  of  this  nature.     As  an  Introduction  he  has  given 
Prolegomena  to  the  Bible.     The  work  itself,  contains  a 
Biography  of  Ecclesiastical  Authors,  a  catalogue  of  their 
works,  their  chronological  order,   and  their  various  edi- 
tions ;  it  presents  also  an  epitome  of  their  contents,  and  an 
examination  of  their  style  and  opinions,  with  many  other 
particulars  connected  with  Church  History  and  Chronolo- 
gy.    It  commences  with  the  first  century  and  continues  to 
the  18th.     What  is  properly  Bibliographical  in  the  work, 
is  not  always  sufiiciently  accurate,  the  Epitomes  are  often 
incorrect  and  negligent,  many  articles  are  of  no  value,  and 
with  respect  to  authors,  not  of  the  Catholic  communion, 
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there  is  much  mistake  and  injustice.  Yet  the  work  pos- 
sesses and  must  continue  to  possess  a  value  which  overba- 
lances all  these  defects.  The  judgements  given  are  discri- 
minating and  liberal,  and  the  several  authors  are  properly- 
characterized.  This  work  procured  for  Dupin  two  classes 
of  opposers.  The  one  found  much  that  was  too  liberal 
and  contrary  to  the  true  Catholic  faith.  The  Archbishop 
of  Paris  condemned  it,  and  forced  its  author  to  a  public  re- 
cantation of  some  of  its  pails.  Bishop  Bossuet  also  com- 
plained of  his  style  of  criticism,  and  pointed  out  many 
passages  as  erroneous,  especially  relating  to  doctrines  and 
Church  Government.  The  other  class,  on  the  contrary,, 
complained  that  his  criticisms  were  not  liberal  enough,  nor 
sufficiently  accurate.  This  was  especially  the  case  witli 
Richard  Simony  whom  Dupin  had  provoked  by  a  previous 
attack.  Simon  exhibited  many  mistakes  committed  by  his 
antagonist,  and  showed  himself  his  superior,  in  profound- 
ness, originality,  segacity,  and  extent  of  learning,  although 
he  frequently  did  him  injustice. 

Whilst  this  work  of  Dupin  was  publishing,  A  Litera- 
ry History  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers^  by  Will.  Cave, 
an  Englbh  Professor  made  its  appearance.  This  work 
does  not  treat  of  the  contents  of  the  writings  of  ecclesias- 
tical Authors,  but  with  much  minuteness,  details  every 
thing  which  relates  to  their  live^,  to  their  genuine,  doubt- 
ful or  spurious  works,  and  the  various  editions  of  them^ 
and  to  those  which  have  never  been  published,  or  which 
have  perished.  This  work  was  published  gradually  under  * 
the  direction  of  Cave  ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  another 
individual,  was  constantly  enlarged,  though  it  niever  ex- 
ceeded the  size  originally  designed.  At  first,  it  reached 
only  to  the  14th  century,  but  he  afterwards  brought  it  as 
low  as  the  Reformation.  It  contains  notices  of  all  the 
heathen  writers  who  opposed  Christianity.  It  is  di%nded 
into  centuries,  to  each  of  which  is  affixed  a  distinct  title,  as 
the  JipostoliCy  the  Gnostic,  Novatian,  Arian,  Nestorian, 
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Eutychiartj  &c.  &c.  To  each  century  is  prefixed  a  histo- 
rical view  of  its  principal  events,  then  follows  an  account 
of  all  the  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  in  chronological  order  ; 
and  finally  a  notice  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  councils,  whe- 
ther general  or  provincial  which  occurred  during  the  pe- 
riod. 

Cas.  Oudin,  Librarian  of  the  University  of  I^yden, 
found  that  the  authors  who  had  written  on  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Writers,  as  Posstvin^  Labbe,  Cavej  and  Dftpin  had 
passed  over  many  authors,  without  notice,  and  bad  com- 
mitted a  great  number  of  mistakes.  He  made  it  therefore 
his  object,  in  his  great  work,  which  he  brought  down  to 
the  year  1460,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  these  authors, 
and  present  a  supplement  to  their  works,  without  however 
confining  himself  strictly  to  this  object  He  treated  of  a 
great  number  of  unedited,  and  hitherto  unknown  works, 
which  he  had  found  out  in  the  Libraries.  He  upbraided 
Cave  with  not  having  read  and  studied  the  ancient  authors 
himself,  but  gleaned  his  account  of  them  from  others,  and 
with  having  regarded  many  works  as  genuine,  which  are 
really  spurious.  Of  Dupin  he  expressed  a  more  favoura^- 
ble  opinion.  He  himst'lf,  intentionally  abstained  from  any 
thing  of  a  doctrinal  character,  that  his  work  might  not  of- 
fend the  Catholics  ;  he  did  not  even  investigate  what  the 
Fathers  taught  or  wrote  upon  any  doctrine,  nor  did  he  give 
any  analysis  of  their  works.  He  therefore  had  the  more 
leisure  to  devote  himself  to  the  investigation  of  their  his- 
tory, of  the  spuriousness  or  genuineness  of  their  works 
and  their  number  and  editions  of  them. 

Louis  Elliks  Dupiir,  NonveUe  BiblioUieque  d6i  tuteurt  Ecolesiastiiiaes, 
Paris,  1686— 171 1,47  voU. 

Scriptorum  Ecclesuisticonim  historia  litteraria,  a  C.  N.,  usque  ad  6ec. 
U,  a  GvuUm  Cats,  Ox.  1740—1743. 

Cab.  Omnr,  Commentariiis  de  Scrip.  Eecl.  Antiquii  Qlorumque  seriptis, 
adhuc  extaDtibuB  in  Bibliothecis  Europe,  a  Bellarrnino,  Caveo,  Dtipio,  et 
aliis  omitait,  Up.  3  vol.  1722. 
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8PIRITU  SANCTO  ET  CHRI8T0  PARACLETIS, 


&c. 


The  word  Paraclete  is  used  by  do  writer  of  the  New 
Testament  except  John,  by  whom  this  name  is  once  ap- 
plied to  Christ,  Epis.  I.  Ch.  ii.  v.  1,  and  often  to  the  Ho- 
ly Spirit,  Ch.  %iv.  16,  26.  XV.  26.  xvi.  7.     Nor  does  he 
ever  use  the  verb  vafoxoXsiv  or  the  noun  ira^Xt|<ri^ ;  which, 
with  various  significations,   the  other  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  books  frequently  employ.  This  variety  of  signi- 
fications accounts  for  the  fact,  that  from  the  earliest  times,  the 
opinions  of  interpreters  in  determining  the  power  rou  va^ 
oxXifrou^  especially  in  those  places  where  it  is  applied  to 
the  Hoiy  Spirit,  have  been  difierent  and  opposite.     These 
opiDions  appear  to  admit  many  arguments,  wherefore,  that 
those  who  desire  to  judge  for  themselves  may  see  at  one 
view  all  these  opinions  collected,  we  shall  enumerate  in 
order  the  definitions  of  ^ro^oxaXeiv  and  9agoixkn(fi6. 

And  first,  among  the  ancient  Attics,  ca^oxaXsiv  always 
means  to  summon — advocare  ;  to  send  for — arcessere  ; 
to  invite^  invitare ;  as  by  Xenophonj  Mem.  Socr.  11. 
10.  2.     In  this  sense  also  it  is  found  in  Acts  xxviii.  20.  t 


t  TInii  PUnnfy  Epp.  tu.  17,  18 :  «  Ego  (when  diaeooniog)  n<m  popal^ 
t<»>caiig,  (Uial  it  to  hear  the  oration)  aed  eertos  eleotoiqae  toleo.  ** 
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This  signification  of  the  word  is  so  very  extensive,  that  it 
designates  calling  of  every  kind.  And  «a^axXiKf«  denotes 
invitation  of  every  sort,  and  for  any  purpose.  Hence 
d'^agaxKfiTos  means,  one  w)iio  eomes  iincalledy  or  uninvited, 
who  offers  himself  willingly  for  giving  assistance  or  safe- 
ty ;  to  whom  is  opposed  he  who  comes  tfa^axsxXiyAsvac.  In 
the  same  sense  also  the  Gods  are  said  to  be  called  by  men 
imploring  their  aid  and  seeking  their  presence  ;  as  by  JTen- 
cphon  Otov  70V  '£vuaXiov  tfa^xaXetfwfMv,*  and  elsewhere  Iri- 
xaXeiv,  xaraxaXeiv  rov  6sov.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  any 
controversy  or  difficulty,  and  are  unable  to  consult  for  their 
own  safety  are  said  to  call — advocare  him  whom  they  con- 
sult, and  whose  power  or  assistance  they  demand.  Hence 
have  arisen  these  common  forms  of  speaking ;  tojojcoXeiv 
(fu|ik/3ouX«v,  j8oi^ov,  ca^axaXffiv  riva  fig  a'(«>n}fM)cv,  c<^  ^ufc^SouXiov  or  £« 
tfufi/9ouXi)y.:|:  But  ftoLgttxkiffi¥i^  in  this  sense,  is  chiefly  used 
when  any  one  is  summoned  to  trial,  or  suspects  that  lie 
will  be  summoned  :  at  such  a  time,  friends  and  those  pos- 
sessing legal  knowledge,  are  consulted,  who  give  counsel, 
and  suggest  whatever  may  aid  the  cause.  There  were  those 
also  who  would  give  counsel  for  wages,  and  if  they  under- 
stfjod  rhetoric,  would  write  orations  which  were  delivered 
by  themselves,  or  by  those  who  were  on  trial,  or  tliose  who 
managed  their  cause.  Such  were  many  of  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes^  and  almost  all  those  of  Lysias.  But  the 
most  frequent  and  technical  use  of  <a{(xxXf)0'»  and  ^aptr 
xaX£iv,  in  the  forum,  was  concerning  the /^a/ron^  of  causes 
or  orators  who  were  called  to  defend  a  cause.     Thus  4ra|a- 


1.  Histor.  Gneo.    ii.  7, 10.     The  latins  have  tmkfited  this.    Thus 
(Hist.  viii.  33,  SI. )  gud  Varro  ytrxX^    deoB  mhocare;  and  Lacianiiwti  preeiktu 
advocare.    See  Bitenenuumut,  ad  Lactani,  I.  U.  ii.  Q.  2. 

2.  This  Seneca  (Ep.  109)  and  Quintiiutn  (de  I.  O.  lii.  8.  70)  hare  literallj^ 
translated  thus,  attvocart  in  eotinSiintf  or  in  coruilia.  Cicero  aavs,  in  con^U^ 
um  adfdberi,  GelUm  (N.  A.  xiv.2,  9)  in  connUwn  ro^anund  Pkaedrw  (Fab. 
iv.  4.  20.)  «  Fidem  advocavit,  jiii*e  neglecto.  pai-ens."  Seneca  also  savs  (Ep. 
xeix)"adver8na  dolorcm  et  incommoda  Tirtotem  adrocare,'*  and  ai9o(Ep. 
Ixxviii.)  **  Tinum  virium  causa  advocare,  ant  intennitterc. 


\ 
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xoXfiv  oVvif^o^V)  is  to  demand  a  patron,  or  call  to  his  aid  any 
one  in  whom  he  puts  confidence,  that  he  may  speak  for 
him.  See  for  example,  Avi^^svfi  ^rafaxaXt).  (let  him  call 
Demosthenes),  voLgoixoCKu  EujdouXev  (fvvtiyo^ov,  from  JEschineSf 
and  many  other  similar  passages.  Hence,  not  only  the 
petrons  of  causes  or  tfuv^jyojw,  were  named  «afaxX>iToi  as  in  the 
following  passage  from  DemostheneSj  {•ddv,  .SEsch,  de 
ngetrf.)  Al  ^  ruv  vagOKKviTeM  aik-ai  dsritrsi^xM  ff^nmSai  rcjv  ISiw 
fXei»c§«v  Ivsxayiyvovcoi,*  but  also  the  pleading  (itgo^nufwu,)  or 
defence  undertaken  by  the  orator,  was  called  vagooiKftctiSf 
and  ^wTiyngwL  thus  JEschineSy  Trf^  0*09^ o^uvi)^  vapacXriifiv  ntagtvcsx-^ 
Xipcot,  and  Demosthenes j  0\  ix  ^ra^axXtjtfeug  tfuyxadY]fi.evoit. 

Generally  among  the  Grecian  orators,  <ra^xaXeiv  may  is 
to  ask  any  one  to  be  witii  us  at  the  trial,  for  a  witness,  pa- 
tron, defender,  (4rfo<rrarn&  (Tuvjixos)  or  partisan  of  our  cause, 
and  those  in  any  manner  defending  the  accused,  are  said  to 
he  urith  hint  'KUPOLymffSouy  ftvfMra^ym^Bou,  See  2  Tim.  iv. 
16.     ^agetvaiy  (fufi^a^sivai  3. 

i  For  thej  were  aoouBtoroed  ifwriyogM  ivi  iM(f6(fi,  Compare  what  GeU 
Hut  relates  (N.  A.  xi.  9)  concemiag  the  legates  of  the  MUlesians,  vho,  when 
pleadmgf  spoke  for  themselves,  and  also  GonoerniDg  Demostheoes,  who,  at  the 
eommeoeement,  strenuoosly  opposed  the  petition  of  these  advocates,  but  after* 
vards,  by  a  reward  from  the  Millesians,  was  suddenly  silenced.  To  the  same 
moat  be  referred  *^n6  ixS(f»as  flfafotxXijTOS  of  HeracUtua,  'AXXrjyof.  Iiff  ra 
Tw  'OjiLijfou  flre^i  6suv  slgvi^isvaj  59.  For  flrajoxaXciv  (fuvi^yofovinibeoni- 
tioosof  Demosthenes,is  substituted  xaXsiv  (fuvi^yo^ov  dy(tAH  rivi,  (to  demand  a 
patron  of  the  cause,)  or  ^agaufxSvoL^SifBcu  koMrU}  tf uvtj^ofouVTa  or  (Tuv^jouvra, 
(to  associate  a  patron  with  himself.) 

1 1  Among  tlie  Latins,  t^m,  poitulare  orpetere  advocatUmem,  is  to  petitioi^ 
the  pnetor  or  president  of  the  court,  for  time  to  invite  friends  and  consult  with 
them  on  the  cause  in  trial.  The  assembly  collected  for  this  purpose  was  eali^* 
ed  otfDocaHfo,  and  because  this  caused  a  delay  in  the  court,  every  delaj  or  hin-« 
drance  was*  called  advocoHo,  This  is  exemplified  by  J,  F,  Gronovitu  ad  Cicer. 
Epp.  vil  il,  1. 

3.  KOLgaxkr^TOi  also  means  a  messenger  who  is  sent  to  speak  in  the  place, 
name,  and  ai^thority  of  another ;  thus  Diogenes  Laertiua  de  Bione,  says  (iv.  50) 
fffog  Tw  adoXfitf^ilv,  Xi^ra^uvra  (fvWajSsffSou  oturcj,  co  Sxeevov  tfoi  ironf 
^«,  ^iv,  iav  tagaxkifirovs  *fii*4'7^>  ''***  au<ro6  julij  IX^tj^.  but  not  mnny 
nmilar  passages  can  be  found. 


^ 
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Amongst  the  Attics,  itagaxakuy  also  signified  to  exhort, 
to  admonish,  to  persuade,  to  invite,  and  to  impel.  Henoe 
frago(x'kii(fiC  and  vfor^f},  and  also  ^ragaxDLkBn  and  ir^^evsiv,  are 
by  Isocrates  often  interchanged,  as  if  signifying  the  same 
thing,  and  sometimes  coupled  together.  Philo  the  Jew,  also 
often  uses  it  concerning  eshortation,and  admonition  of  every 
kind,  and  writes  cctfaxXTi^iv  and  ^aupuMdvi  promiscuously.* 
Nor  is  this  use  less  frequent  in  the  New  Testament,  as  by 
Luke  concerning  Paul,  Acts  xx.  8.  «a;axaXs<rac  fltikn«  Xo^^ 
^oXX^J,  in  place  of  which  is  used  v.  31,  Noudsrcjv  ha  ivufrw. 
These  are,  for  the  most  part,  common  amongst  the  Attics* 
But  when  the  Macedonian  dialect  began  to  prevail  in 
Greece,  other  significations  gradually  obtained,  derived 
indeed  from  the  preceding,  but  rarely  or  never  used  by 
the  Attic  writers.  To  this  must  be  referred  the  interchange 
of  ^agaxdkBu)  with  dsujuuxj,  toasky  to  pray y  tobeseechy  which 
signification  is  unusual  in  the  Attic  books  5,  although  from 
exhorting^  persfiadingy  imploring ^  and  supplicating  (in 
which  sense  they  use  it,)  the  transition  to  this  signification 
may  appear  easyt.    Thus  Dion.  HaL  vii.  54,  says  Xo/ot 

4.  See  Carpxom  Ezereitt.  in  Cp.  ad  Hebr.  e  Phflone.  p.  154.  Henee,  by 
Greg.  N«z.  Onit  36.  «'a|axXi|rotf  in  l  John,  ii.  U  is  explained  bj  ^agimSTrjf^ 
and  with  Dion.  Bdlicamamu  vagaxh/fl'txoi  uignifies  that  which  has  power  to 

arouse  or  exeite  and  is  joined  with  a  genitive,  i^  ^'f^P^,  ^17^9  2fMV0M(( 
and  others.    See  also  RaphdU^  Aunot,  in  N.  T.  e  Xenopbonte,  p.  S75. 

5.  lliomas  Magister  in  'ExXo^.  ^vojxacuv  *ArciX{jv,  word  ra^oxoXu 
writes  thus :  roc^orffif'W,  tiilfi  ro  tfoXu  xou  *agaxhffiiSy  4  ^g^f^ 
&troi^  6s  xoi  TO  dsojJiai.  dee  the  interpretert  on  this  in  the  edition  of  Ber* 
nard,  p.  684,  and  the  notes  of  Wetstein  on  Matt<  viii.  5.      It  was  the  custom 

Among  the  later  Greek  seholiasts  to  explain  the  Attic  verb  avrij^oX^j,  m  the 
•ense  of  asking  or  imploring,  by  wapvtaKuy  8. 0.  SchoL  ad  Aristophania 
Kubb.  itO:  TO  Ss  avrijdoXb}  ira^ttxaVcj  'ArriXGJg. 

t  M,  Plankhu  in  Comroentat.  de  vera  natura  atque  mdole  orationis  GraecK 
X.  T.  (Gottfaig.  1810.)  p.  68.  <*  Antiquiores  hominea  hortandi  genns,  quod  boe 
▼oeabulo  exprimebatur,  referebant  itondom,  ot  senos  (actum  est,  ad  en  qnm 
pro  nobis  noatrisqoe  oommodis  ah  aliis  fieri  volumus.  Exstitit  inde  hortatio  ad 
id  Caciundum,  quod  nostris  precibus  respondent,  h.  e.  vera  rogatio,  qoK  boo 
a^so  eogitata,  fiwUe  «'a;axX«)(rfS  tocari  potuit." 
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Jnu8  also  (Leg*  25  et  93,)  joins  diuaHn  with  nfjva^axXfjtfsiand 
fljwuv  with  the  verb  «rafaxaXffiv,  as>  does  the  author  of  II  Ma- 
eab.  ix  26«  Plutarch  uses  it  thus  most  frequently. 
There  is  also  the  same  use  of  the  word,  in  the  writings  of 
the  Jews,  Philo^  Josephtts^  and  the  New  Testament;  fare* 
ly  in  the  Alexandrine  version,  but  very  often  in  the  Greek 
apocfaphy  of  the  Old  Testament  But  it  has  happened, 
that  this  Word,  like  many  others,  has  been  enriched  by  the 
Jews  who  spoke  Oreek,  with  meanings  entirely  unknown 
to  the  ancient  Oreeks.  For  with  them  ^a^ax^Ossw  means  to 
eonsoief  to  calnij  to  assuage^  to  refresh,  to  alleviate^  and 
to  exMlerate  ;  and  ca^ oxXfjcTi^,  signifies  consolation^  allevi- 
ationjjcj/f  and  all  that  can  in  any  manner  console  or  re- 
fresh.  In  this  they  probably  followed  the  analogy  of  the 
word  ^'djafMdeofiai  and  ^aga^icK,  whose  form  and  primary 
^gnification  is  the  same,  and  which  were  applied  by  the 
Greeks  both  to  easfhoriaiion  and  consolation,  and  had  some 
other  similar  significations.  Pate/ joins  them  together,  I 
ii  II.  1  Cor.  xiv.  3.  Phil.  ii«  1  ;  and  what  the  Greeks 
call  vajofw^ixa  or  ^a^o^nco,  (consolatory  or  assuaging,) 
the  Jews  call  vttgax'KiifTwa ;  and  Meaga^if^cief  they  call  a4ra» 
{axXi}ros.  This  use  of  the  word  passed  from  the  Alexandria 
an  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  (in  which  it  often  an- 
swers to  the  Hebrew  word,  OHj  and  *T1J  as  in  Ps.  xxii. 
6.  xciii.  19.  Job.  ii.  11.)  to  the  authors  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  from  them  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ecclesiasti- 
cal writers.  Thus  Tertullian  says  advoeare  langvente^f 
to  console  the  weary,  (adv.  Mace.  iv.  14,)  and  Luke  vi« 
14,  he  translates  thus,  Recepistis  advocationem  vesiram, 
and  in  other  places  unites  words  that  signify  exhortation 
and  consolation  ;  (advocatio.t) 

t  In  a  siniilar  maimer  Uie  aneient  Latin  writers,  Varro,  Horace^  Gatnliu^ 
Seoeoa  and  otbera  rendered  the  Qreek  words  *(igei{M6cu<f^,  ^^Lgv^ogSuVf 
and  also  map/^ogMy  vajaf&udiav  va^jxu^oiov,  vfaiah  men  used  in  dia- 
eourses  ealculated  to  aUeviate  or  console  the  sorrows  of  another,  by  the  worda 
aUoqui,  allocutio  and  aUoquhun.    See  examples  ktAiuretij  Mk,  Lect.  ii.  S« 
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There  is  slill  another  meaning  not  to  beooiittedy  whieh 
is  also  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  writers,  and  has  arisen,  pet^ 
haps  from  that  which  we  have  now  illustrated.  They  atr 
tribute  to  it,  and  with  setme  reason,  the  idea  of  strei^sfthen^ 
ing  and  eonfinniog,  so  that  it  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew 
wor^s  yi2^  ftnd  pjfn  ^  io  Deut  iii.  28,  which  the  Akx- 
andriDes  have  in  other  placea  translated,  hnOx^f  ^}M»v  «««» 
#ri^Mv,  6agi96  vipri^m.  They  have  even  ventured  to  say 
iMcfoaiaXiM  Yf/mra  f«{ciXfX^«.8vit,  and  x'*j*v  64iBy&s»  Isa.  xxxv* 
3,  4«  John  iv.  3.  (Comp.  Heb.  xii.  12.)  This  has  been 
ianitated  by  the  New  Testament  writere,  who  have  coupled 
^ugKHokMw  with  C'mfi^tnf  1  Thesa.  iii.  8.  2  Thess.  ii.  17* 
1  Cor.  xiv.  31,  also  with  mwofri^fty  9  Cor.  xiiK  %  and  wn^ 
fMiv,  1  Thess.  V.  2,  To  this  must  be  referred  ^agcomLkMt^  mv 
MagSta»,  Col.  ii.  2.  iv.  5.     Eph.  vi.  22. 

It  remains  now,  to  treat  of  the  idea  of  ieacking^  and 
mstrucHug,  which  this  word  aometimes  bears,  in  the  writ* 
iogs  of  Paul.  Although  Luke,  the  intimate  friend  and 
constant  companion  of  Paul,  appears  to  use  the  word  some* 
times  in  this  sense,  as  in  chap.  iii.  18.  Acts  ii.  40.  xv.  31. 
XX.  2.  yet  there  is  no  cause  why  it  may  not  even  in  these 
passages,  refer  to  exhortation,  admonition,  consolatton,  or 
confirmation.  Paul  himself,  in  Rom*  xii.  7,  8,  clearly  dis- 
tinguishes instruction  ;  diiaamha  and  dtSaufmnj  from  admoni* 
tion  «a;«(xXi}nf  and  vajaxcXsiv.  But  in  other  places,  it  is 
evident  that  instruction  in  Christian  doctrine,  is  called 
^afaoO^^'n(fK.  And  ^afaxaXsnr  means  to  teachf  to  tnairtici^  as 
1  Thess.  ii.  3.  Tit  i.  9.  ii*  15.  1  Tim.  vi-  2.  In  some 
passages  the  interpretation  is  doubtful,  as  Romans,  xv.  5. 

The  origin  of  this  signification  must  be  deduced  from 
the  subject  and  manner  of  religious  instruction  among  the 
Jews  and  Christians  of  that  age,  which  was  evidently  ^g^ 
rfsffrwoc  ^oganBrpm^  or  ^ragaxkrtraus.  For  in  the  Jewish  syna* 
gogues,  when  the  lesson  from  the  Secred  Writings  on  each 
Sabbath  was  finished,  some  one  capable  of  speaking,  c^eli* 
vered  a  discourse  xngyyiuL^  (See  Luke  iv.  16j  21,  44.)    Not 
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]hdeed  abstruse  and  learned,  but  popular  and  adapted  to 
cherish  pious  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  the  audience.  Be- 
iDg  therefore  of  a  practical  nature,  it  was  entirely  employ- 
ed in  exhorting  and  admonishing.  Thus  Luke  relates^ 
Acts  xiii.  15,  that  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue  at  Antioch, 
after  the  sacred  lesson  was  recited,  (jub^ra  cl^vu(riv  rou  vofAou  wu 
fw^fo^nfs-ttxv)  requested  Paul  and  his  companions,  that  if  they 
had  any  exhortation  for  the  people,  (ei  ian  Xgyos  iv  CfMv  ^ra^Xi^ 
^sui*g9s  rov  Xoov)  they  would  make  it;  see  Heb.xiii.  22,  and 
Acts  ii.  40.  This  custom,  with  the  same  name,  passed 
from  the  Jews  to  the  Christians,  for  in  their  instructions  the 
public  sacred  reading  (ava/vutfiv)  was  followed  by  exhorta- 
tion (irafaxXijtris)  1  Tim.  iv.  13,  where  it  is  joined  with  6i6aa- 
takio,  I  think,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  Christian  in- 
Hruction  and  every  discourse  (xYj^^fuc)  adapted  to  instruct 
men  was  by  the  Apostle  correctly  and  suitably,  though 
perhaps  in  a  new  sense  called  nta^axkr^ttiu 

These  considerations   have  been  adduced   in  support 
of  w^bat  follows  in  our  dissertation,  that  the  readers  might 
have  something  to  guide  them  in  judging  of  the  various  in- 
terpretations given  to  this  word  in  John^     From  the  many 
and  various  uses  of  the  verb  ^et^xaXsiv,   among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  the  Jews  who  wrote  Greek,  may  be  learned 
the  reason  why  the  ancient  interpreters  so  often  differed  in 
determining  the  meaning  of  ^ragoxXfiros.      Even  in  those 
places  where  this  name  is  distinctly  applied  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  in  John  xiv.  xv.  and  xvi.,   nothing  can  be  dis- 
covered from  the  scope  and  order  of  the  whole  discourse 
which  entirely  removes  all  doubt.     Christ,  indeed,  in  these 
words,  'Eyoi   igcttrr^u  rov  flrareja  xai   'AAAON  vagaxk'nTov  6o)(fsi 
iiuv,  John  xiv.   16,  declares  that  he  also  is  the  Paraclete^ 
which  Augustine  has  correctly  observed  (in  Joann.  Tract 
Ixxiv.)     But  this  passage  sheds  no  light  on  the  interpreta- 
tion, for  many  of  the  significations  given  to  this  word 
anite  in  Christ,  and  the  idea  of  intercessor  attached  to  it  in 
1  John  ii.  1,  (where  Christ  is  expressly  called  the  Paraclete) 

H  H 
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is  too  confined  to  be  applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  of- 
fice is  there  described  as  far  more  extensive.  But  we  shall 
endeavour  to  examine  the  different  reaoons  of  interpreters, 
why  this  name  was  given  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  omitting  those 
which  are  obsolete  or  unimportant,  for  in  examining  these 
opinions  the  truth  will  naturally  be  discovered. 

There  are  many  among  the  Greeks  who,  relying  con- 
fidently on  the  authority  of  Origen  (vs^i  d^.  ii.  7,  and 
elsewhere)  translate  ^agaxkt^w  in  this  passage  comforter 
(ca^ofAu^irrf^v)  as  Chrysostoniy  (Homil.  LXXV.  in  John.) 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  (Catech.  ^cjri^,  xvi.)  Theophylacty 
(ad  Jo.  xiv.,)  and  some  others.  But  among  the  Latins 
there  were  not  so  many.  Jerome  indeed,  (Conim.  in  Isa. 
xi.)  translates  it  comforter y  but  %^ttgustine  hesitates,  some- 
times rendering  it,  comforter,  sometimes  advocate,  and 
sometimes  both  conjoined,  which  accords  with  some  of  the 
Greek  writers,  as  appears  from  Suicer,  who  has  carefully 
marked  the  passages,  (Thesaur.  Eccies.  T.  II.  p.  585.) 
The  opinion  of  those  who  translate  this  word  com/arier^ 
has  been  followed  after  Lxither  and  Eta^muSy  by  many 
commentators  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
In  this  interpretation  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  th« 
use  of  the  verb  ^a^xoXsiv  among  the  Jews,  nor  opposed  ta 
the  scope  of  Christ's  discourse,  which  was  designed  to 
comfort  and  console  the  disciples,  who  were  troubled  and 
saddened  at  the  announcement  of  his  departure.  Aonong 
the  Jews,  as  Lightjool  observes,  (in  Hor.  Hebraicis,  ad 
Jo.  xiv.)  the  mme  comforter^  [CHJO]  was  applied  to  the 
Messiah,  who,  in  this  passage  openly  professes  thai  the  of- 
fice of  the  Paraclete  pertains  to  himself,  (Comp.  Luke, 
ii.  25—38.) 

It  is  of  no  consequence,  that  Boisius  and  Suicer  have 
imagined  this  word  to  be  in  the  pasi$ive  form,  {ira^irroai)  and 
deny  that  it  can  correctly  be  applied  to  a  f^omforter,  who 
ought  rather  to  be  called  ncoL^axKr^u^y  in  the  active  form^ 
(^fif/TjTixr). )    For  the  Greek  lnterpi*eters,  Aquiia  and  The* 
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odotion,  translate  D^DHJO  in  Job  xvi.  2y  ^ogtvcKnTovs  ;  and 
in  the  same  place,  the  Alexandrines  have  vagcoiKTyroge^,^  SLtid 
Symmachus  ttagayagovyn-si.  Except  in  this  one  place,  «a^- 
xXijrog  is  not  used  by  the  ancient  Crreek  interpreters,  and 
Dev^er  once  in  the  Alexandrine  version. 

Others  understand  by  this  term,  teacher  or  mastery 
irhich  interpretation  Ernesti  following  Mede^f  has  endea- 
voured to  illustrate,  and  has  so  established  by  the  authority 
of  his  name  and  a  plausible  sort  of  reason  ins;,  that  he  has 
drawn  many  of  the  later  writers  into  the  same  opinion. 
He  appeals  to  the  scope  of  the  whole  discourse,  which  de- 
scribes the  actions  and  attributes  rou  ^agofxkv^ouj  to  show  that 
this  name  may  denote  the  office  of  teaching,  and  in  his 
jadgment,  it  is  most  certain,  that  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  this  word  sip^nifies  nothing  else  than  a  teach- 
er. And  it  is  correct,  and  perfectly  safe  for  any  one  to 
suppose  that  co  ^rvsufMx  t^S  dXriBsiaiSy  the  spirit  of  truth,  should 
be  called  the  most  proper  master  of  all.  In  confirmation 
of  this,  these  similar  passages  may  be  adduced,  Luke,  xii. 
12,  and  Matt  x.  19,  20. 

But  all  this  reasoning  which  is  drawn  from  the  context 
and  tenour  of  the  discourse,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  la- 
bours under  great  difficulty.  For  it  is  of  such  a  character 
as  to  admit  many  significations,  which  is  evident  from 
what  has  been  shown  above  ;  nor  does  Ernesti  deny  it  It 
is  evident,  I  grant,  that  in  these  passages  the  peculiar  of- 
fice of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  described.  But  does  it  follow  of 
course,  that  Christ  Intended  to  give  an  exposition  of  the 
word  Paraclete  ?     But  this  word  embraces  more  than  can 

*  This  gloss  of  Hesyehius,  «'ajaxXY)roj6^,  itagOjivSr^cUy  belongs  to  the 
pnaage  in  Job,  xvL  2,  and  not  as  Stephen's  (in  Thesauro  Gr.  Tom.  II.  p.  15.) 
nipeets  to  a  passage  from  some  ancient  Greek  poet. 

i  In  Fragmentis  Sacris,  reoos,  Tom  X.  Opnsculor.  philolog.  p.  249.  See 
Wolfii  Cor.  philolog.  on  John  xiv.  16;  and  Ernesti  Prolus.  eoneerningthediffi* 
calties  of  interpreting  the  New  Testament  oorreetly,  whioh  is  inserted  in  his 
OpnacuL  philolog.  Crit  Edit  3.  p.  214,  he. 
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pertain,  solely  to  the  province  of  a  teacher.     He  who  is 
styled  Paraclete,  may  indeed  often  give  instruction,  but  he 
would  not  necessarily  derive  the  name  Paraclete  from  in- 
structing.    Suppose  you  should  read  in  some  book  a  pas- 
sage in  which  it  was  related,   that  by  a  certain  Bishop, 
Apostle,  or  even  the  Holy  Spirit,  men  had  been  furnished 
with  a  saving  knowledge  of  divine  things,  recovered  from 
their  errors  and  vices,  and  things  of  a  similar  nature,  you 
might  doubtless  gather  from  the  context  that  the  labour  and 
care  of  a  teacher  was  expressed.     But  does  the  context 
declare  explicitly,   what  each  of  those  words  signifies? 
Could  you,  if  ignorant  of  the  primary  and  peculiar  mean- 
ing of  the  words  Bishop,  Apostle,  and  Holy  Spirit,   ex- 
plain and  elucidate  it  from  the  context.     Emesti  indeed 
professes  to  follow  Tertulliany  who  although  he  some- 
times renders  it  advocatCy  yet  clearly  and  distinctly  inter- 
prets it  teacher  in  these  words.     Quae  est  ergo  Paracleti 
administratio,   nisi  haec,  quod  disciplina  dirigitur,  quod 
Scripturae  revelantur,  quod  intellectus  reformatur,  quod  ad 
meliora  proficitur?     But  there  is  more  belonging  to  this, 
although  omitted  by  Emesti^  .which  is  as  follows.      Hie 
(the  Paraclete)  erit  solus  a  Christo  magister  et  dicendus  et 
verendus. — Hie  solus  antecessor,  quia  solus  post  Christum. 
But  if  I  can  judge,  Tertullian  in  this  passage,  no  more  in- 
tended to  explain  the  peculiar  force  of  the  term  paraclete^ 
than  Christ  does  in  John.     He  merely  designates  the  chief 
parts  of  his  work  and  office.     For  as  often  as  be  translates 
rov  irafaxXijTov  into  Latin,  so  often,  as  far  as  I  can  discover, 
he  uses  the  word  advocatus ;  and  not  in  that  sense,  as 
Emesti  supposes)  in  which  the  ancient  Latins  often  used 
advocatuSf  but  in  the  sense  commonly  used  in  the  later 
ages.*     Ernesiiy  when  he  supposes  that  Christ  used  this 

*  De  Monogam.  c.  3.  extr.    In  hoe  quoqiie  Paracletnm  egnoscere  debes 

advocatum,  a  tota  contmetitia  infirm rtateni  tuam  excvtat.    A]80,de  jejunioadr. 

Piyohic^G.  IS.     Spiritus  S.-^ua  Pai-acletns,  id  est  aifeoo<i/i«  ad  cxorandum 

judicem,  hujusmotU  offlciorum  remedia  mandabat    Thus  in  transladBg  Muk 
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Tery  word,  either  in  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  from  D* Sd^IJJ 
or  Kp*7j5*1p  (which  was  formerly  used  by  the  Jews,) 
and  thai  John  translated  it  from  the  mouth  of  Christ,agrees 
it  is  true,  with  Lampej  Hammond^  and  some  others.  This 
opinion,  however,  though  not  entirely  destitute  of  proba- 
bility, is  yet  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  aflford  scarcely  any  aid 
in  determining  the  force  of  the  word.  For  if  the  import 
of  the  word  is  to  be  learned  from  Jewish  forms  of  speech, 
it  must  first  be  demonstrated  either  that  Christ  used  the 
Greek  word,  or  that  John  wrote  a  Hebrew  or  Chaldee 
word  from  Christ  himself,  and  translated  it  with  this  Greek 
word. 

If  the  use  of  iragaxaksiv  and  *afaxX>}rf«  be  considered, 
it  does  appear  that  the  signification  of  teacher  is  possi- 
ble, although  it  is  certain  that  Paul  alone  uses  ^ajoxaXeiv 
in  the  sense  of  to  teach ;  but  however  this  may  be, 
we  must  not  be  induced  by  a  single  t(ro8vvonuoL^  of  the 
word,  to  suppose  that  the  cause  is  entirely  at  rest.  It  is 
opportunely  remarked  by  Ernesti  and  others,  that  the 
word  D*  7p*1p  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  ^corresponds  to 

the  Hebrew  word  |^^70  (Job  xvi.  20,  and  xxxiii.  23,) 
which  he  supposes  may  mean  teacher.  The  Rabbins  do 
indeed  interchange  the  words  CO^^p^sJ  and  T^OD  as  if 
they  were  of  similar  import,  and  explain  one  by  the  other. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  if  Christ  did  use  a  Hebrew 
noun,  where  John  has  written  -rajaxX^irog,  he  used  t^*70„ 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  he  demonstrated  by  suita«« 
ble  examples,  that  among  Jewish  writers,  t^nO  and 
'^vp'lO  ^^  fl-afaxXifjTotf  ever  denoted  a  teacher.     And  first 

the  word  |^*70  neither  in  these  passages  of  Job  nor  else-s 
where  in  the  Sacred  Writings  designates  a  teacher^  though^ 

xhr,  16,  into  Lditin,  he  often  uses  (uhocatum .  (as  adv.  Prax.  c.  9.)  Also  I  Joha 
«.  I,  de  Pudicitia  c.  19,  when  what  he  before  called  fidvocatum  he  aftervardt 
f>Ui  exoratorem,  • 
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such  a  signification  mi^ht  be  kindred  with  it.t  Secondly, 
which  is  the  very  point  in  question,  the  Rabbins,  among 
those  words  which  denote  a  teacher,  and  the  office  of  a 

teacher,  never  mention  t^* 70  or  I3*7p*lp-     After  having 
carefully  examined  the  Rabbinical  passages  (collected  by 
Drusius^  Baxtorfy  Schoettgen,  Wettstein  and  others)  in 
which  the   Paraclete  is  mentioned,   I  confess  I  could   not 
discover  one  which    imperiously  demanded   the  idea  of 
teacher,  and  to  declare  the  whole  truth,  not  one  was  found 
which  would  bear  it     Nor  does  Philo,  who  often  uses 
this  word,  ever  use  it  in  this  sense,  but  always  evidently  in 
the  sense  which  obtains  in  the  Rabbinical  writings.     The 
opinion  of  those,  therefore,   who  translate  it  comforter,  is 
much  more  defensible  from  the   Jewish  forms  of  speech : 
for  although  neither  Philo  nor  the  Rabbins  translate  Para- 
clete the  comforter,  yet,  as  was  observed  above,  in  one 
passage  of  the  0.  T.,  two  Greek  interpreters  have  translated 

the  Hebrew  word  DflJO  cajaxXijrov,  but  |^^^5  ^^  ^^7 
similar  word  no  Greek  interpreter  has  ever  translated  by 
this  word.  But  in  this  interpretation,  it  has  always  per- 
plexed me  that  different  and  generally  opposite  meanings 
should  be  given  to  the  same  word  when  applied  to  Christ 

t  Among  the  Rabbini*   |^^^70  ^^'^  signified  an  •nolor,   wfaenee  tke 

''WJrda  rry7n>  f^VvOy  n^^vO(«'>«flT>ni«>«)«««PP>iedto 
anentfion  and  to  doquence^  and  the  rerb  7^  ^^7*7  Bseanito  speak  eloqaendj, 
(•ee  Buxtorfii  Lezc  Chal.  Talmudic  et  Rabbinie,p^  lid.)  In  the  Old  Teat,  this 
word  means,  1.  an  iwierpreiert(cS  languages)  as  Gen.  xliL  ^,  where  the  Alex- 
andrians use  lj|jii)VSucf}s;  8.  a  legate,  who  speaks  in  the  name  of  another,  8. 
Chron.  xxxiL  81 .  as  also  by  the  Rabbins  |  3.  he  who  acts  or  speaks  toe  another, 
as  a  legate  or  conciliator,  (jMifiros)  or  intercessor,  or  patron,  or  aid  ;  and  thus 
in  Job  xxxiii.  83,  t^^^^{3  *1K^?0  ong^ku  tutors  hOercetnr^  pleading 


people. 
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«Dd  to  the  Holy  Spirit  And  it  appears  forced  and  im* 
probable,  because  Christ,  when  he  promises  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit to  be  a  Paraclete,  (Ch.  xiv.  16}  declares  that  he  also  is 
the  Paraclete,  (aXXov  irageocK'nny  ;)  and  the  Apostle,  in  the 
epistles,  while  he  often  alludes  to  the  words  and  sayings  o^ 
Christ,  related  by  himself  in  the  Gospel,  always  uses  them 
in  a  sense,  if  not  precisely  the  same,  at  least  not  very  dis- 
similar. If,  therefore,  the  force  of  this  word  can  be  inves- 
tigated, may  we  not  adopt  some  meaning  which  shall  be  so 
extensive  as  to  embrace  both  these  places,  and  which  shall 

be  deservedly  preferred  to  all  others. 

This  meaning  does  not  lie  concealed,  but  is  obvioosly 

displayed  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  Classics,  and  alao  of 
the  Jews  who  spoke  both  Greek  and  Hebrew* 

The  most  ancient  writers  of  the  Latin  church,  both  in 
the  Gospel  and  in  the  ^rsi  Epistle  of  John,  translate  ^ol- 
fKxakswf  advocare  ;*  which  signification,  I  suppose,  ap- 
peared obscure  and  remote,  although  correct  But  their 
good  cause  being  badly  defended,  and  some  disliking  the 
double  use  of  the  Latin  word,  this  signification  was  gradu* 
ally  discarded  by  interpreters.  All  languages  abound  with 
vague  and  general  terms,  which  embrace  many  things  kin« 
dred  in  their  naiure  ;  but  to  such  terms,  there  is  not  in  all 
languages  the  same  definition*  The  translator  therefore^ 
often  searclics  in  vain  for  a  word  that  will  precisely  corres- 
pond ;  even  if  he  could  succeed  and  translate  with  literal 


*  We  have  before  noted  some  passages  irom  TeKullian.  Novatian,  Luei- 
ler,  Hilary,  Pheopadnis,  the  aoeient  codiees  of  Uie  Latio  version,  Colbertinus 
VeroeUineosis,  and  oUiers,  also  have  in  the  Gospel  advocalum.  See  Sabaterti 
Bibl.  Lat.  vers,  anti^  John  xi?,  l£,  et  Blanchini  fivangeliar.  quadruplex,  p. 
CDXUL— OUiers  of  the  Latins  retain  in  the  Gos[)eI,  the  word  Paracietum 
agreeing  with  the  Vulgate  and  some  ancient  inteiiireters,  whose  versions  are 
sxhfl»ited  in  the  Codex  Veronensis,  and  Brixianus,  according  to  Blanehiuus*  And 
la  the  Cantabrigiensis,  whose  text  Semler  has  published  at  the  end  of  his  Para* 
phfas,  inEvang.  Johannis.  In  1  John  lib.  1,  the  Vulgate  has  cuhocahimy  wbe«i 
the  ancient  Latins  have  Paracietum,  wliioh  is  remarked  bj  Sabaterius.  The 
SDcient  Oriental  Interpreters  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Syrians,  Arauiaiis> 
«4  JEthiopums  retain  Paracietum. 
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and  servile  accuracy^  be  could  not  escape  the  censure  of 
giving  an  unskilful  and  unfaithful  translation.     The  ancient 
Biblical   interpreters,   who  have  translated  literally  into 
forced  and  barbarous  Latin,  expressing  word  for  word  and 
syllable  for  syllable,  have  fallen  into  this  very  error,  so 
that  although  they  speak  the  truth,  they  are  yet  destitute 
of  credit     Those  who  condemned   the  ancient  interpret- 
ers, may  perhaps  have  been  deceived  by  the  modern  use 
of   the  word  advocaius,   which  differs  widely  from  the 
ancient :  but  that  we  may  avoid  being  deceived  by  it,    we 
shall  entirely  reject  it,  in  illustrating  the  import  of  para- 
clete, and  shall  proceed  to  show  what  guided  the  ancient 
interpreters  in  translating  this  Greek  word,  and  what  La- 
tin  words,  according  to  the  forms  of  speech  of  various 
ages,  may  in  these  places  correspond  to  the  Greek.     Let 
us  remember  from  the  meanings  of  «a^aXsiv,  which  we 
have  collected,  that  it  is  applied  to  all  those  whose  aid  or 
assistance   is   in   any  manner    called    for   or  demanded. 
Hence  the  noun  va^oxXiirog  has  a  double  import,  the  one 
general,  the  other  particular.     For  f^a^oxXiicos,  means  both 
he  who  counsels,  aids,  advises,  admonishes,  watches  for 
one's  interest,  or  protects ;  an  aider,  counsellor,  defender, 
or  guardian  ;  and  also,  he  who  conducts  the  cause  of  any 
one  in  trial,  who  defends  or  pleads  for  him,  which  the  La- 
tins call  patronum  causae,  (as  Cicero  pro.  S  Roscio,  c.  2,) 
or  causidicum.     But  it  was  thence  transferred  to  defend- 
ers and  intercessors  of  all  sorts,  who  for  another  demand- 
ed  pardon,  and  conciliated  the  favour  of  the  great  and  pow- 
erful.    Examples  of  both  these  meanings  are  found  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  writings  of  the  Jews. 

But  this  more  extensive,  and  also  more  rare  and  accu- 
rate signification  of  the  word,  has  been  evidently  neg- 
lected and  omitted  bv  those  who  have  enumerated  its 
various  meanings.  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  of  Phi- 
lo,  concerning  God  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  (de  Opif. 
mundi,  p.  4,  E.  Ed.  Mangei.)     OWsvi  vafaxXtjcw  (ris  yag  n^ 
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ksjoc)  fAovGj  S'aojTtfj  ^gtiCajuievos,  iyvu  dsiv  6u€gys<r6iv — «ryjv  qjuCiv,  in 
which  this  term  is  bestowed  upon  a  helper  or  assistant  who 
persuades,  admonishes  and  excites,  referrinja;  to  Isa  xl  13, 
(rjs'xy^iw  (fufi.,QouXos  iysvSTo^  fe  cfufji/Si/Sa  aurov,)  com  p.  Rom.  xi. 
84.  By  the  same  writer,  ^a^axaXsiv  also  is  used  concerning 
those  who  give  counsel,  persuade  or  admonish,  as  when 
Moses,  shortly  before  his  death,  exhorted  Joshua  to  act 
courae:eously,  (de  Charit.  p.  700,  B.*)  In  the  Rabbinical 
books  also,  as  Drusitts  has  lately  remarked,  the  Paracletes 

(PP^7p*1p)  of  the  Jews,  Samaritans  and  Greeks  are  men- 
tioned, that  is,  the  partizans,  friends  and  protectors,  who 
were  fathers  in  counsel,  directors  in  government,  and  de- 
fenders or  reconcilers  in  war.  The  Rabbins  in  other  places 
give  to  these  same  persons,  the  Latin  name  Patroni, 
(PJI^^fiJlJ)  ^^^  *"  ^^®  same  sense,  which  obtained  among 
the  Roman  writers,  when  they  mention  the  patroni  of  the 
people,  of  colonies,  provinces,  and  also  of  freedmen  ;  or 
when  gods  and  goddesses  are,  called  patroni  and  patronae. 

AH  these  are  correctly  called  paracletes  (p£p^7p"li3> 
pV*7p.)     Nor  can  flrXoutriwv  TafoxXijToi,  in   the  Epistle  of 

Barnabas^  Sec.  20,  be  differently  understood.  You  see 
therefore,  that  the  import  of  Paraclete  is  very  extensive. 

But  the  more  limited  signification  of  this  word,  is  most 
frequently  adopted  in  the  Greek,  Chaldee,  and  Hebrew 
books  of  the  Jews  ;  that  is  patron,  defender  or  intercessor 
in  a  cause.     The  Rabbins  have  borrowed  from  the  Greek, 


•  In  Seneca  you  often  find  atlvocare  for  adjuvare,  opem  feiTe.  as  Epist. 
IxXD.  8,  Medicus— ssepe  ad  eundeni  (segrolunj)  queni  advocarat,  excitauii*. 
(Nor  is  the  conjeoture  of  Gronovius  of  any  weight,  avocaverat  or  aifyuvenU.) 
*idvocatio,  Ep.  xxii.  9,  is  used  simUaiiy.  And  £p.  xciv,  he  lias  this  [lassage, 
''Nonne  apparet,  nobis  esse  opus  aliquo  cuhocaio  qui  contra  populi  pmcepta 
pnecipiat?*'  for  which  almost  in  the  end  of  the  BpisUc  is  put,  stet  ad  latus 
BMmilor.  In  the  same  BpisUe  is  tiiis  sentence,  **  Monitionibus  orebris  opi* 
uooes,  qusB  DOB  circumsonant,  Gomr>e8caraus,  and  a  liiUe  ufier  it  istiius  expres* 
«ed :  Necessai'inm  est  udimneri  et  habei-e  uliquem  advocuium  bon^  mentis^ 
eqae  tanto  fr«mitu  tumoituque  lalsorum,  uuam  denique  audii^e  voccm. 

I  I 
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the     words     irafoxXijToir,    (Tuvtjyofos,      (^IJ^^PO     ^^<«j 
(DUI /1p*"^,)  which  they  use  promiscuously,  and  oppose 
to  xacTjyo^off  (IIJ^tDp,)  thence  the  Chaldee  Interpreter  of 
Job  xxxiii.  23,  calls  the  ari^el  (T^*7*0)  who  is  said  to  inter- 
cede for  men  before  God  VfJ^'^nn^  NSl^So,  and  theRab- 
bins  interpret  the  Paraclete,  hv  patron^  (31t3  |^^ 7?)  flwrf 
intercessor.     In  the  same  sense,  thev  sav  that  repentance^ 
chnri'y  and  firooft  wnrks^  are  the  Paracletes  of  men  at 
the  tribunal  of  God.     Philo  too,  in  the  same  sense,  often 
uses  the  noun  capaxXiT^o^:,  and  the  verb  rapaxXijTffwa^i  88  con- 
cerninff  Macro  the  intercessor  of  Caius  before  the  Empe- 
ror Tiberias  ;  concern ine  Joseph  who  received  his  breth- 
ren into  favour  without  any  intercession,   and  the  Jewish 
Hirb  Priest,  who,  when  he  supplicated  God,  used  r^  Aoyu, 
as  if  *apcrxXtjTW  cfXfiwacw. 

Therpfore  I  tbink  it  is  manifest,  in  what  sense  Christ 
and  the  Holv  Spirit  are  called  T^aracletcs  by  John,  for  this 
name  is  criven  to  Christ,  dwelling  in  Heaven,  1  John,  ii. 
I,  onlv  because  clwos  IXatfimos,  (iXatfcrwov,  Rom.  iii.  25,)  Itfn 
4rspi  cwv  ^lu^pcicjv  jjjjiuv,  as  John  himself  says  in  verse  2.  This 
sense  is  illustrated  bv  these  two  passasres,  Rom.  viii.  34, 
(comp.  Heb.  vii.  25,)  and  Heb.  ix.  24.  In  the  latter, 
Christ  being:  received  into  Heaven,  and  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  is  said  ^wi^avsiv  C^rgj  f|ut.cjv,  i.e.  to  intercerlefor 
us,  to  plead  our  cause,  and  restore  us  to  the  favour  of  God. 
It  is  argued  also,  that  Christ  preatly  excels  the  Jevish 
High  Priest  in  dignity,  because  he  entered  not  into  a  tern- 

•  See  the  pasmsTpa  from  Philo,  in  Carpxm  ,  Ktereitt.  in  Kp.  iid  Heb.  e 
Philone,  p.  154.  Also  m  T^merr  Ob«i.  in  N.  T.,  Phil.  p.  496.  TlMwefrtm 
the  RnbhinH  in  ^/j*tor/*'«l^!c.  Talm.p.  tS4^S.  luid  Wiet9iein*9  nets*  aA  Jo.  tot. 
16.  See  also  that  pasMfre  of  Ensehiua,  H.  F,.  V.  1.  eonreminfr  &  Clinsdui 
Martyr,  vho,  in  the  sentence  of  Ae  judpe  iraa  ealled  ^a^coniKr^C  y^Ut^ttPfiJfj 
compare  1  John  ii.  I,  with  A  roc.  xii.  1<>,  vhere  an  appellation  oppoMte  to 
f'ftffltxXiiroe  )Riiaed,Tiz.  S  xoLrrry^^  or  (whieh  is  the  true  reading)  xariiywf* 

Read  also  Mdratch  TXIHm,  fol.  55,  a.  from  these  words  *^VDD  7   /(ffO 
to  the  end.  ^1 
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pie  built  with  hands,  but  into  heaven  itself,  'six^vtadrfvou 
ru  ^rgodufbi  rou  Beou  ^sg  ^luv.  For  ro  Jvruy^avsiv  u^rs^  rivo^,  and 
sit^w^&nvwj  is  the  province  rou  na|axX9}rou,  and  this  very 
thing  by  Philo  is  called  vaguxknTsytnv^  (which  word  Kustathe- 
us  also  uses  in  this  senso,)  therefore  ivruy^'^'^sw  xa/ra  rivotf,  is 
the  same  as  iyxdken  or  xarii/ofeiv,  Rom.  xi.  7,  comp.  also, 
Apoc.  xii.  10.  Thus  the  most  profound  theologians  have 
interpreted  them,  and  they  say  that  the  death  of  Christ, 
ever  since  his  return  to  heaven,  continues  to  profit  us ; 
{ajuvuvf  >MTgu(ftv  eigaitsvogy  Heb.  ix.  12,)  or  that  the  efficacy  of 
Christ's  death,  in  procuring  the  favour  of  God,  is  everlast* 
iDg.  So  that  he,  beholding  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  is 
continually  propitious  to  the  human  race.  Heb.  xii.  24. 
Rom.  viii.  26.  For  the  Jewish  priests  were  intercessors 
with  God  for  the  peo];)le,  not  with  toords  only,  but  with 
victims  and  the  shedding  of  blood.  * 

But  in  the  last  discourses  of  Christ  in  John,  when  he 
promises  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  import  of  this  term  is  evi- 
dently more  ei^tensive.  For  although,  according  to  Paul, 
(Rom.  viii.  26,)  it  also  belongs  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to  com- 
mend us  to  God,  or  intercede  (ikfifsvruT^avsit)  for  us  with 
him.  Yet  the  scope  of  the  discourse  indicates  tliat  Fara- 
ckte  here  embraces  much  more.  For  /Sotj^og  or  tagoaraTrm, 
an  assistant,  patron  or  guardian  was  promised,  who  should 
be  to  them,  what  Christ  was  while  on  earth  ;  and  the  rea* 
son  is  manifest,  why  he  bestowed  that  name  both  upon 
himself  and  upon  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  he  knew  that  the 
hour  was  at  hand,  when  he  should  depart  from  the  earth, 
and  return  to  his  Father,  c.  xiv.  .4;  xvi.  5,  10,  16.  The 
propagation  of  the  religion  lately  established,   would  then 

*  Compare  C.  OilF.  WaUM  Dissert  de  interoessione  Christi  saeerdoUli, 
Gottbg,  1774. 

I  John  DamasceniiB  appears  to  have  understood  it  only  in  this  sense,  be- 
etase  (de  orthodox,  fid.  i.  10,)  he  translates,  <afaxXi]rov  John  xiv.  ro^  ruv 
IXuv  4ragaxaXY)<r8«  jg^^ofASvov.  'I1ie  same  is  read  in  Glossis  UesycUaBia. 
But  «rajaxXt}0'i(  here  is  not  free  from  ambiguitj. 
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devolve  solely  upon  the  Aposiles  ;  who  must  so  laboar  » 
to  establish  and  extend  what  Christ  had  commenced,  but 
they  were  disheartened,  because  they  were  ignorant,  inex- 
perienced, and  without  a  guide,  and  foresaw  contempt, 
hatred  and  persecution.  Vid.  c.  xiv.  1,  IS,  13  ;  xv.  18; 
xvi.  20.  As  yet  they  had  accomplished  or  attempted  no- 
thing, Christ  had  done  all,  he  was  their  patron  and  teach- 
er, whom  they  revered,  and  upon  whose  authority  all 
things  depended.  Such  being  the  state  of  things,  what  would 
naturally  have  been  the  tenor  of  his  di.scourse  to  the  disci- 
ples, shortly  before  his  departure?  He  knew  that  all  power 
resided  in  himself,  that  by  his  strength  he  could  confirm 
the  doubting,  calm  the  afflicted,  and  by  his  counsels  guide 
the  unwary  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Hence  arose  the  dis- 
course, (xiv.  1,)  beginning  "Jet  nol  your  hearts  be  trou- 
bled," and  ending  (xvi.  33,)  "  Ye  shall  have  tribulation 
but  be  of  good  cheer.*'  Therefore  that  he  might  comfort 
the  afflicted,  and  excite  them  to  their  destined  office,  with 
courageous  and  ardent  minds,  he  promised  them  success 
and  the  immediate  and  peculiar  assistance  of  God,  so  that 
they  would  fearless]}^  dare  to  speak  before  magistrates  and 
kings,  and  boldly  and  strenuously  defend  their  cause,  which 
is  also  the  cause  of  God  himself.  Compare  Matt  x.  20; 
Mark  xii.  11;  Luke  xii  12,  xxiv.  49.  Christ  was  rou- 
iident  that  after  his  departure,  his  apostles,  having  aban- 
doned the  errors  of  Judaism,  and  the  traditions  concerning 
the  earthly  empire  of  the  Messiah,  would  by  Divine  assist- 
ance, understand  the  new  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  be 
able  to  teach  men,  and  to  convince  them  «spi  a/Mt^ias,  xm 
vsgi  6ixMotfwrfi,  xai  ^sp  x^i^sug,  ^OT  did  he  doubt  but  that  the 
seed  which  he  had  carefully  sown  in  their  minds,  though 
a  long  time  buried,  would  yet  germinate  and  bear  its  rich 
and  gladdening  fruit,  and  that  their  labours  being  united, 
more  would  be  done  after  his  departure,  than  while  he 
dwelt  on  earth  (Matt  xvi.  18  ^  John  iv.  35^  38  ;  John 
xiv.  12,  xvi,  7.)     The  change  or  conversion  which  would 


r 


take  place  in  the  apostles  and  other  disciples  of  the  new^ 
relis;ion,  after  his  departure  is  ascribed  to  th^  Holy  Spi- 
rit, the  Paraclete.  He  it  is  that  warns,  excites,  teaches 
and  confirms  ;  who  illustrates  Divine  truth,  and  brings  to 
remembrance  the  words  of  Christ,  and  also  directs  the 
judgement,  and  prospers  all  their  enterprises.  John  xiv. 
26,  XV.  26,  27,  xvi.  8,  12,  13.  Hence,  he  is  said  to  be 
sent  from  God  the  Father,  and  from  Christ,*  and  to  effect 
nothing,  but  according  to  the  will  of  Christ  and  the  Father, 
with  whom  there  is  an  entire  and  perpetual  oneness  of  pur- 
pose. Nor  is  this  care  and  patronage  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
according  to  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  confined  solely  to  the 
apostles,  but  it  extends  itself  to  the  whole  church,  and  to 
individual  Christians,  accommodating  itself  to  the  varia- 
tion of  men,  times  and  places.  Jesus  indeed  denies  that 
the  world,  (rov  xotfjxov)  can  receive  this  Spirit :  John  xiv. 
17.  (Comp.  1  Cor.  ii.  14,)  but  he  has  promised  him  only 
to  bis  friends.  And  this  was  the  common  and  constant 
doctrine  taught,  from  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
often  repeated  and  confirmed  by  Christ  ^nd  all  the  Apos- 
tles. See  Matt.  iii.  11 ;  John  xi,  13,  vii.  38,  3^  ;  Acts  i. 
5,  ii.  38  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  19  ;  Tit.  iii.  5  ;  1  Peter  iv.  14.     And 

•  John  XV.  26.  To  irvSufm"  o  irapa  rou  tfctTf os  gxATojusrai  i.  e.  sent 
for  chap.  xiv.  16,  it  is  o  flraTrjP  SoxfSt  bfJLiv,  and  verse  *28i  6  les^si  u^arri^  Iv* 
TM  ovofiari  fjLou,  also,  cb.  xv,  26.  before  Uiese  words,  is  read  iraf axXi^Tos,  6v 
hjftii  fSfi^/Cj  ufAiv  iraga  tou  flrac^og.  -  W  hence  ^rv^u/Jia  tou  Bbo\)  i.  e.  tou 
«T^  is  fonpd.  Matt.  x.  20.  And  because  the  same  spirit  was  in  Christ,  and 
ttme  diroQgh  hira,  it  is  called  in  Roro.  viii.  9  ;  Gal.  iv.  6 ;  Tit.  iii.  5 ;  Pliil.  i. 
19;  Ijdin  iv.  13;  I  Peter  i.ll,  flrvfufjia  tou  p^ptfTou  i.e.  rou  ulou.  (Christ 
also  speaking  of  himself,  says  l|i}X^ov  he  (a^o,   'fagu)  tou  ^5ou  i.e.   rou 

farfou  John  viil  42,  xvi.  27,  28,  SO,  xvii  8.  And  generally  in  the  Aramean 
iGslect,  which  was  used  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  persons  were  said  to  go  (mi 
ulegateM  {fom  him  who  sen^  them.)  By  the  Kcclesitistic  writers,  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  said  to  be  the  mbatihiie  of  Christ.  Terhillian,  de  Virgg.  vel.ind,  c.  i. 
md  de  prsescript,  heret,  c.  IS  ;  says,  Christum  mississe  vicariam  vim  Spiritnft 
S.  qui  eredetite^  agat. 
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those  places  in  which  Uayyskia  rou  Ilacfoc,  i.  e  vvfoyiarK 
&710U  (Lev.  xiv.  49,)  is  described  as  pertaining  to  all 
Christians  who  can  receive  it,  as  Gal.  iii.  14 ;  Eph.  i.  13; 
Acts  ii.  33,  &c, 

Hence  we  learn  the  cause  why  the  prosperity  of  Christ- 
ians, and  the  increase  of  the  church,  is  by  the  apostles  al- 
ways ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  efficient  agent 
And  this  is  that  aid,  and  support  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  (for 
according  to  Paul,  Rom.  viii.  S6,  (ruvawiXa|i)3«y«rai  n  IIva^ 
under  whose  protection  and  guardianship  we  are  placed^) 
by  which  Luke  says  the  Christian  Church  was  enlarged. 
This  passage  which  has  been  generally  neglected  by  the 
interpreters  of  John's  Gospel,  is  thus  ;  *^  Then  had  the 
Churches  rest  throughout  all  Judea,  and  Gallilee,  and  Sa- 
maria, and  were  edified  :  and  walking  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  comfort  {^agaxknitfei)  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
were  multiplied."  In  this  passage;,  the  interpreters  have 
erred  exceedingly,  not  only  in  connecting  this  word  with 
the  former,  but  also  in  explaining  «ra^Xijtfic.  Some  with 
the  Vulgate,  render  it  cofisolaliofiy  others,  exhoriaiiont 
admonitionj  corifirmattanj  and  others,  Jogf,  and  some 
aupplicationj  which  are  all  inconsistent  with  the  scope  of 
the  discourse. 

If  this  common  name  rou  liagcoCKitTw  is  regarded  as  it 
appears  in  the  discourses  of  Christ,  and  doubtless  in  com- 
mon use  ;  and  we  understand  by  it  the  aidy  or  guards 
OT  protection  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which  the  Christians 
confided,  and  which  they  continually  employed ;  the 
sense  will  be  plain  and  perspicuous,  for  this  very  charge  is 
referred  to  the  care  and  patronage  of  the  Holy  Spirit  pro- 
mised by  Christ,  thattheChristiansmight  prosper  and  their 
number  be  increased.* 

•  E«'Xtji?ov?'o  reere  increaaed,  or  as  Ihc  ftocient  Latin  Interpreter  in  Laudi- 
anf  codex  accoixling  to  Sabatier,  t?tey  -were  muUiplUd  (by  tlic  8upplicatio&  of 
tlie  Holy  Spirit. )    In  the  same  sense,  Uie  Mord  is  sometimes  used  in  Acts,  as 

ch.  Ti.  7 ;   he\rfiyns^9  6  ap&\Mi  rwv  fxo^fjcejv  Terse  1  ]  mktifiwwnn  f uw 
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But  the  declarations  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  with 
many  Jewish  Doctors  of  that  and  the  former  age,  concern- 
ing the  Holy  Spirit  and  his  peculiar  oiBce,  is  the  same  as 
would  have  been  drawn  from  the  Sacred  books  of  the  He- 
brews, (in  which,  as  also  in  the  Apocryphal  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,)  the  Holy  Spirit  is  every  where  endued 
vnth  a  person.  That  the  extent  of  the  office  of  the  Spi- 
rit, as  the  Paraclete^  may  be  clearly  understood,  we  shall 
draw  forth  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, the  description  of  his  office  and  ministry.  From 
this  we  shall  at  once  discover  that  the  number  and  variety 
of  significations  given  to  Arveufia  by  the  modern  Lexicogra- 
phers of  the  New  Testament,  is  far  too  great. 

Among  those  spirits  (nintlj  DON /0>  *vsufta  ayya- 
Xsug)  with  which,  though  unseen,  the  universe  is  filled,  and 
moved,  and  governed,  by  the  will  of  God  ;  one  excels, 
who  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  called  divine^  sacred^  hvlj/y 
(^V^'D)  a  pure  intelligence,  which  excels  all  others  in  po- 
wer and  pervades,  and  rules,  anii  upholds  every  thing. 
Even  in  the  beginning,  in  the  cradle  of  the  world,  when 
the  earth  was  yet  clothed  with  one  wide  ocean,  this  Divine 
Spirit,  the  source  and  principle  of  motion,  was  sent  from 
God,  and  brooded  over  the  water.  (Gen.  i.  2. )  Nor  was 
the  creation  of  man  accomplished  without  him.  (Job 
xxxiii.  4.*)     He  being  most  powerful,  (Mic.  ii.  7  ;  Zach. 

fia^cjv  elsewhere,  flT^ecsdritfav,  as  ch.  ii.  41,  47,  t.  14,  xL  84.— Falsely 

rendered  in  the  Valgate  Ccclcsia— consolatione  Sancti  Spiritus  replebatvr, 
vhieh  interpretation  imposed  on  Augustine,  Erasmus,  and  many  others. 

*Phiio  de  Gigant.  p.  265,  Ed.  Mangei.:  **  Dd  SpiriUu  dicitur  primum 
serflaens  sapra  lerram,  tertium  elementum,  quod  supra  aquam  vehitur:  hence 
iKfliys,  in  oppificio  mundi,  Spiritus  Dei  super  aquam  ferebatur;  (aer  eniro,  cum 
■it lens  attoUitur  et  sursum  fqrtur,  ejusque  basis  est  aqua;)  deinde :  immor- 
tdii  flla  seientia,  cujas  omnis  sapiens  fit  particeps.  Id  ostenditor  in  artifice  et 
opifice  taeri  opens,  (Beseleele,  Ex.  xxxi.  3.")  Compare  his  JlUegcT.  Lib.  i. 
p.  50 — ^52.  I  dare  not,  indeed,  positively  deny  that  Moses,  >hen  he  wrote  this 
^  not  think  of  cdr  or  vdndy  but  Philo  and  his  followers  deserve  censure, 
Ineaosethey  have  not  only  in  name  but  in  fact,  disjoined  that  itnmot^talifUeiU' 
genee  from  thi  s  Spirit    Thas  the  interpreters  of  Homer,  measuring  the  leaio* 
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iv.  6,}  endues  man  with  power  and  strength  for  deeds  of 
greatness.  For  without  his  inspiration  and  innpulse,  the 
might  and  vigor  of  man  is  uUerly  powerless.  Num.  xxviL 
18  ;  Judg.  xi.  29,  xiv.  6,  19  ;  xv.  14.  He  knows  all 
things, — nothing  can  escape  his  searching  vision,  P& 
cxxxix.  1  ;  Is.  xl.  3,  (Wisdom  ix.  17.)  He  is  the  source 
and  the  dispenser  of  wisdom,  and  every  art  and  science  in 
which  men  excel,  so  that  he  is  correclly  and  appropriately 
styled  the  spirit  of  wisdom^  of  understandingj  and  of 
knowledge.  Ex.  xxviii.  3,  xxxi.  3,  xxxv.  31 ;  Deut 
xxxiv.  9  ;  Is.  xi.  2.  The  prophets  receive  his  poww, 
when  they  foretell  future  events,  or  exhibit  prodigies  and 
miracles,  Gen.  xli.  38  ;  Num.  xziv.  2 ;  Is.  xlii.  1  ;  Joel 
ill.  1.*  By  the  same  spirit  also  God  provides  for  men, 
and  bestows  benefits  upon  them.  Wherefore,  when  they 
receive  great  and  remarkable  benefits,  this  spirit  is  said  to 
be  given  them,  and  to  be  poured  out  upon  them,  Ps.  cxliii. 
10  ;  Is.  xxxii.  15,  xliv.  3  ;  Aag.  ii.  6.  Still  further,  eve- 
ry institution  of  religion,  the  moral  discipline  and  improve- 
ment of  the  soul,  piety  towards  God,  and  duty  towards 
men,  ai*e  derived  from  him  ;  both  in  the  ancient  books  of 

iug^  of  the  aneient  poet  by  their  own,  have  re<1uced  the  simplici^  of  the  pratbe 
nge,  to  a  philosophical  subUety.  Id  the  infancy  of  a  people,  before  philOBO* 
phy  is  known,  tliey  supposed  a  spirit  to  have  corporeal  form,  and  yet  mial 
Every  thing  that  has  life  and  rooUon,  is  governed  by  a  Spirit,  Siieh  is  the 
nature  which  moves  aud  animates  the  human  body.  It  is  derived  from  Ihe  Di- 
vine power,  and  when  the  Inxly  dies  it  will  return  to  him  who  bi^eathed  it  iato 
the  body.  Gen.  li.  7  ;  Eccl.  xiL  7.  See  Comment,  iii.  p.  88,  and  Hoedm 
Diflsert  de  Philosoph.  vet.  Bccl.  de  Spiritu.  Tubing.  1783.  It  mast  be  eodei- 
sed,  that  the  opinions  of  remote  ages,  concerning  such  things,  are  veiy  ob- 
scure and  inexplicable.  Hence  the  Theologians  of  the  schools,  who  have  tt- 
tempted  to  explain  them  and  adapt  them  to  the  prece  ts  of  modern  philoso- 
phy, have  fallen  into  so  many  difficulties. 

*  Hence  the  prophets  themselves  were  called  D^C^I^p  ^Y^  (^ 
av^fGjroi  6soVy  66virgoitoi  (Hom.  It  zii.  9SS,)  See  what  I  hare  gathered  froD 
sacred  and  profane  writers  for  illustratmg  the  opinion  of  antiquity,  in  Com^ 
ment  i.  p.  29  and  36 ;  to  which  add  these  passages  of  Homer,  Odyss.  L  300, 
201,  XV.  172. 
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the  Bible,  (as  Gen.  vi.  3  ;  Isa.  lix.  21,)  and  in  those  of  a 
later  age,  (as  Neh.  ix.  20,  30  ;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  27,  xxxvii. 
14,  xxxix.  29  ;    Zach.  xiL  10 ;    Wisd.  i   5  ;   Sirach  i.  9.) 
On  the  other  hand,  he  who  is  overwhelmed  with  fear,  who 
distrusts  himself  and  fortune,  who  feels  unfit  for  great  en- 
teiprises,  who  is  borne  down  by  calamity,  who  is  afiSicted 
with  delirium  or  madness,  who  is  an  idiot,  who  is  a  noto- 
rious sinaer,  who  indulges  impious  thoughts  of  God^  and 
who  tea<ihes  or  prophecies  falsehood,  is  said  to  be  destitute 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  be  led  by  ^  false  Spirit ,  either 
tempting  him  willingly,  or  sent  from  God,  1  Sam.  xvi. 
14 — ^23,  xviii.  10,  xix.  9;  Ps.  li.  13,  lxxxviii'49,  (comp. 
Lake  xiii.  11 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  9.)  1  Kings  xxii.  22,  23.     Thus 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  said  to  be  grieved  and  offended  with  dis- 
obedience and  immorality,  Is.  Ixiii.  10  ;  (comp.  Ex.  xxiii. 
31.)    But  this  same  Spirit  after  his  influences  had  ceased 
among  the  Jews,   (John  :9:iv.  17;  Gal.  iii.  2.)  passed  im- 
mediately to  that  new  society,  whose  author  and  framer 
was  Christ     From  him  was  now  derived  ail  the  divine 
benefits  bestowed  upon  the  woi*shippers  of  Christ,  and  all 
the  virtue  which  distinguished  themi'rom  other  men  ;  while 
the  opposite  was  attributed  to  an  evil  spirit y  the  author  of 
all  evil  apd  misery,    comp*  Luke  :^i.  13  ;  Mark  iii.  29,  30; 
Eph.  ii.  2,  vi.  12  ;  1  John  iv.  4  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  12.     By  this 
Holy  Spirit  Christ  himself  was  ledf  employing  him  as  an 
aid  in  acting  and  speaking,  John  iii.  24  ;  Matt.  iii.  16,  xii. 
28 ;  John  i.  32,  33  ;  Luke  iv.  i. 

He  was  also  the  author  of  the  Christian  doctrine  (which 
b  sometimes  called  «vsuf«.a,)  for  He  knows  all  things  travra 
iffwoL,  niu  ra  fia&r\  rou  dsou,  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  11,  and  therefore 
he  is  called  Ilvsoikct  d'o^ut;,  acoxaXu^^wi,  }^cj(rstj$,  (Cph.  i.  1 7,) 
iy  whooa  all  iMtf^gia  are  revealed  afid  illustrated,  Eph.  iii, 
5.  Therefore  the  instrucUQQ  of  the  Apostles  and  other 
teachers,  who  were  inspired  by  tliat  Spirit,  obtained  from 
God  through  Christ,  was  true  and  free  from  error,  because 

^vv/y&sMfwtTtt  h  nvsujUbari  kyM  dUro(fraX6vri  a«   ^u^avov,    1  Pet.  i. 

K  K 
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12.  Therefore,  what  they  decreed,  are  called  the  decrees 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Acts  xv.  28  ;  Matt,  xviii.  la  Who- 
ever contemned  and  despised  thenn,  despised  and  rejeeled 
God  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  Matt  xii.  31  ;  Acts  v.  39.  The 
teachers  and  rulers  of  Christian  Churches,  also  are  said  to 
be  constituted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  Acts  xx.  28.  What- 
ever was,  by  the  Pagans,  as  by  Socrates,  ascribed  to  ♦• 
douofMviov,  whose  power  is  upon  us ;  was  by  the  Christians, 
referred  not  to  some  unknown  Godj*  but  to  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit For  those  internal  emotions  of  the  aoul,  which  impd- 
led  them  to  action,  and  that  boldness  and  eagerness  in 
teaching  and  defending  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  the  po- 
wer of  workfng  miracles,  they  did  not  attribute  to  them- 
selves, nor  to  external  causes,  but  to  the  indweiling  Spmt 
of  holiness.  Matt.  x.  18—20 ;  2  Tim.  i.  7  ;  1  Thesa.  1.5.; 
1  Cor.  xii.  xiii.  Likewise,  if  any  one  was  destitute  of 
that  bravery  of  soul,  and  did  not  feel  himself  in  waitUy  im- 
pelled to  speak  and  act,  he  was  said  to  be  forbidden  or  hin- 
dred  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  Acta  xvi.  &,  7.  But  these  things 
were  peculiar  and  unusual  among  Christians,  for  it  was  not 
expedient  that  all  should  teach,  prophecy  and  work  mira- 
cles, (1  Cor.  xii.  4,  xiii  ;  Hefo.  ii  4,)  while  otfa^*  things, 
derived  from  the  same  Spirit,  were  common  to  all,  iuafh 
iftts  'x»gaiuir<M  dki,  ro  6$  auvo  IIvajiAa.  Those  gifts  whidi  did 
not  belong  to  all,  but  were  peculiar,  were  aecordingloPiat 
temporary  ;  (1  Cor.  xiii.  8 — 18,  compared  with  xiv.  20; 
Eph.  iv.  11 — 14.)  for  gifts  of  thia  kind  could  not  beabid- 
ing  and  perpetual.  Those  common  gifts,  which  were  no 
less  divine  than  the  others,  were  perpetual,  and  never 
ceased  from  the  church  ;  for  if  any  so  honoured  Christ  as  to 
direct  their  life  by  his  precepts  and  instnictions,  th^  were 
continually  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  no  kmger  fol* 
lowed,  ru  IXveufuxri  and  'Af^^vci  ^w  x^fim  (1  John  Sv.  4 ;  1 

*  Seneca,  £p,  xii.,  la  Qnktaoqne  rironxin  bonorum  (qius  dcas  iucertom  at] 
lUtlkital  dew. 
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Con  ii.  13. )  or  c^  IIvsufMTi  r^  vuv  ivs^ouvri  Iv  roic  uSoitf  rrfs  Ar$t' 
kia^  Eph.  ii.  2y  y'u  12.  Therefore  as  all  error^  baseness^ 
depravity  and  great  wickedness,  was  ascribed  to  an  evil 
^rit ;  so  morality,  piety,  and  the  Christian  virtues  were 
ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  by  his  influence,  our  lives  are 
reformed  and  we  are  induced  to  cherish  and  practice  vir- 
tue, Rom.  viL  6,  viii.  1 — 4  ;  Gal.  v.  16 — 16^  22  ;  I  Cor. 
vi.lO,  11,  19  ;  1  Pet  i.  22  ;  Eph.  v.  18.  To  him  is  owing 
every  Christian  enterprize,  and  all  the  increase  of  the 
Christian  Church,  xata  rov  itf&»  cur^jciHrov,  Eph.  iii.  16  ;  from 
kirn  is  derived  all  the  joy  and  peace  of  the  soul,'  and  the 
saving officaey  of  the  Christian  doctrines  (1  Thesa.  i.  6.) 

All  who  obey  this  spirit,  he  aids  in  affliction,  (tfuvavri- 
20ffj3av«rai,)  conducts  their  affairs,  and  intercedes  for  them 
before  God,  ^spyruy^m  ttitsg  durou,  Rom.  viii.  26^  27  ;  but 
those  who  are  vicious  and  corrupt,  grieve  him,  and 
eause  him  to  depart,  Eph.  iv.  30.  Those  who  surr 
lender  entirely  to  the  demands  of  Christ,  and  obey  the 
piecepts  and  Instructions  of  (Sod,  know  that  they  are  ap- 
proved of  God,  and  indulge  a  hope  of  eternal  life,  the 
stnsDgtb  of  this  conviction,  and  the  consciousness  of  every 
pious  man  is  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  Rom.  v.  5,  viii. 
16;  Gal.  iv.  6;  Eph.  i.  13,  14,  iv.  30;  2  Con  L  22^ 
V.  5. 

For  this  Spirit,  therefore,  whose  offices  are  described  by 
Christians  as  so  many  and  so  various,  could  there  be  any 
name  discovered  which  would  embrace  at  once  all  its  of- 
iiees  and  duties  more  naturally  than  Paraclete. 

It  remains  now  to  illustrate  the  Latin  words  which  may 
eorrespond  to  the  Greek.  I  have  before  stated  that  the  an- 
eieot  Latin  interpreters  had  incurred  a  causeless  censure, 
because  they  translated  €9if9ixknrwjadvocattis;  for  among  the 
Litins  this  word  was  differently  used  in  different  ages.  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  forms  of  speech  which  obtained  in 
the  Roman  forum,  while  the  republic  flourished,  the  Greek 
word  may  be  translated  advoeatus,  when  applied  to  the 
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Holy  Spirit,  but  it  must  be  rendered  patron,  (patronom 
causae)  when  applied  to  Christ.  Asconios  remarks  ad 
Ciceronis  Divinitat  in  Q.  Caecil.  c.  4,  Qui  defendit  alte- 
rum  in  judicio,  aut  pairanua  dicituri  si  orator  est;  ant 
advocaius  si  aut  jus  suggerit,  aut  prsBsentiam  auam  cooibmh 
dat  amico.*  For  when  a  cause  was  pending,  the  friends 
of  the  parties  were  invited  (advocari)  to  deliberate  con- 
cerning it,  tx>  give  counsel,  to  be  present  at  the  trial,  and 
to  sit  in  the  same  seat  with  the  accused,  that  they  might 
honour  him,  and  show  that  they  were  ready  to  defend  him, 
even  though  they  might  say  or  do  nothing.  And  not  only 
the  accused  but  the  acccusers  also,  invited  friends  to  the 
cause,  whose  office  and  attendance  were  called  advoeaiuk 
Such  advocates  are  often  qaentioned  in  the  Writings  of 
Plautus,  Terence,  Varro,  Cicero  and  Livy,  and  are  different 
from  th^patroru  qf  causes  A  But  after  the  liberty  of  the 
republic  was  gone,  the  signification  of  the  Latin  word  be« 
gan  to  extend,  in  correspondence  with  the  Greek,  whose 
import  was  the  same.  For  the  next  age  not  only  called 
him,  advocatCj  who  admonished,  persuaded  and  supported 
his  friend,  but  also  him  who  in  the  former  age  was  called 
patron  of  the  cause.  The  legal  form  it  is  true  remained 
the  same,  but  the  name  advocate  gradually  changed  from 
him  who  aided  a  friend  by  his  presence  and  counsel  to  a 
mere  barrister.  In  this  sense  Quinctillian,  Pliny,  Tacitus 
and  Suetonius  frequently  use  the  words  advocari^  advoea-' 

*  Compare  alto,  Laurent  VaUa,  de  ling  L>t  elegantia,  lib.  4,  e.  u 

t  This  vai  the  common  ase  of  the  word  athpcatua^  among  vriten  of 
die  golden  age.  Sec  I.  F.  Grooovius  ad  bcuccc  Libnim  de  Clement  c.  19.  I 
vill  not  deny  that  Patronos  cavMcamm,  according  to  Uic  custom  of  the  Greeki, 
were  by  these  writers  sometimes  called,  aihocatot.  Certainly  by  Cieero,  de 
Or.  ii.  47,  and  by  Livy  iii  ii  46,  those  are  called  advcati  who  defeaded  a 
the  forum,  the  cause  of  any  one  ;  (cora|)ai'e  Dion.  Hal.  x'u  p.  717,  Ed.  Sylbuig, 

where  fi'aPaxXijfoi  is  found.  ]  But  as  'gapawXslv  among  the  Greek  orators, 
meant  to  brttt^  a  xolttieit,  so  by  Plautus,  a  vitneM  is  calieil  advoeahu,  Poen. 
iii.  5,  2'i,  and  6, 11. 
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iio  aod  advocatufn*  Therefore  if  we  adopt  the  signifi« 
cation  of  the  later  age,  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Ulpian^ 
(Dig.  de.  yar.  et  extraord.  cognit.)  adrocatos  accepit  om* 
nes  omDiDO>  qui  causis  agendis  quoque  studio  operantur, 
there  is  no  cause  why  ira^Xtirov  may  not,  with  the  Vulgate 
and  other  Latin  interpreters,  be  rendered  advocatum. 
Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  ira^xXt}<r(«  is  one  of  those 
words  which,  to  preserve  the  ancient  Roman  mode  of  ex- 
pression, cannot  be  expressed  by  one  Latin  word.  Cicero 
lelates  that  ^tariog  was  of  this  kind  in  his  time,  (Verr.  ii. 
63.)  We  may  according  to  the  use  of  the  ancient  Latins, 
render  it  patronunij  with  its  general  import  when  applied 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  its  peculiar  sense  when  applied 
to  Christ,  for  the  word  patron  may  be  so  extended  as  to 
embrace  all  those  who  successfully  perform  any  dutyt  for 
others.  Thus  according  to  the  institute  of  Romulus,  the 
common  people  adopted  patrons  from  among  the  power- 
fcl,  who  embraced  their  clients  with  paternal  care,  de- 
fended their  rights  and  avenged  their  injuries.  Freedmen 
also  called  their  Lords  who  had  freed  them,  patrons.  We 
Jffe  told  also  of  patrons  of  the  city,  of  the  Senate  and  the 
legions ;  (who  are  elsewhere  called  guards,  preservers,  and 
presidents;)  and  among  the  Gods,  those  are  called  patrons^ 
who  in  the  next  age  were  called  tutelary.  (See  Macrobii 
Saturn,  iii.  9.)  Those,  likewise,  who  made  a  treaty  with 
conquered  cities  or  nations,]:  were,  according  to  the  custom 
cf  the  ancients  called  patrons.     Such  were  the  j^a^ron^ 

*  See  Qninotflliiin  de  I.  O.  ir.  1,  xii,  I,  S5,  (other  pasu^s  from  the  same 
vrker  may  be  foand  in  Indke  Gesneriano  h.  w.)  also  Tacitus  Ann  xL  5 ;  Pli- 
ny, Ep.  i.  22,  V.  4  and  8,  and  Suetonius.  Claud.  15,  and  de  ill.  Gramra.  c.  9fL 
But  the  most  remarkable  passage  is  from  the  author's  Dialogus  de  causis  cor> 
niptcloqu.  cap.  L,  **  Uorum  temporum  diserti  caundid,  et  (ufvoco/i,  et  patro^ 
iu,et  quidris  potius,  quam  oratores  vocantur." 

t "  Palrenut  aut  temporale  nomen  eet  defensoris,  aut  ccrte  appellatio,  per 
qoun  ostenditur,  quid  illi  cultos,  aut  obsequii  debeatur." 

i  Cicero  de  Off.  i.  11.  Compare  Plinii  Epp.  iv.  1,4,  and  Suetonii  Aug.  c. 
n,slsoTiber.,c.6. 
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of  Antiuniy  Sicily^  Bononiai  the  Sabine  fielcb,  Cyprus 
and  other  provinces,  (eomp.  h\vy,  ix.  20,  and* others.) 
Bui  since  it  pertained  to  the  ofBce  of  a  patron,  that  be 
should  be  present  at  the  trial  of  his  clients  and  defend  their 
cause,  the  name  was  gradually  transferred  to  those  who  de- 
fended the  accused  and  plead  their  cause  in  trial.  Therfr- 
ibre,  when  barristers  are  called  patrons  or  patrons  (^ 
eauseSf  and  those  whom  they  defend,  clients^  the  word  is 
used  in  its  most  confined  signification. 

We  should  learn  from  this  discussion,  what  is  eoatt 
Dually  urged  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  that  we  should 
own  the  Spirit  by  whose  will  all  things  are  governed,  who 
overrules  the  affairs  of  Christians,  not  only  in  general  but 
in  particular.     For  they  admonish  us  continually  to  consi- 
der that  this  Divine  Power  is  always  present  and  behold- 
ing us,  that  he  dwells  in  our  souls,  and  that  a  good  con* 
science,  the  promotion  of  virtue,  every  benefit,  and  the 
security  of  a  happy  and'  tranquil  life,   must  be  referred 
solely  to  him.     Those,   who  remember  these  things  will 
never  so  act  as  to  defile,   by  baseness  and  depravity,  that 
temple  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  consecrated  to  God,  (1 
Cor.  iii.  16.)     The  Spirit  of  God  is  not  grieved  with  im- 
punity, but  he  is  grieved  with  all  sin,  nor  will  he  suffer 
vicious  intercourse.     The  following  is  a  remarkabie  senti* 
ment,  and  worthy  the  religion  of  Christ,  though  spoken  by 
a  Stoic  philosopher  :*  Prope  est  a  te  deus,  tecum  est  intos 
est    Ita  dico,  sacer  intra  nos  spiritus  sedet,  malorum  bono* 
rum  que  nostrorum  observator  et  custos  :  hie  prout  a  nobis 
tractatus  est,  ita  nos  ipse  tractat.     Bonus  vir  sine  deo  nemo 
est     An  potest  aliquis  supra  fortunam,  nisi  ab  illo  adjutus 
exsurgere  ?  Hie  dat  consilia  magnifica,  et  erecta.     In  uno- 
quoque  virorum  bonorum  habitat  deus. — Vis  istuc  divina 
descendit — Non  potest  res  tanta  sine  admiciculo  numinis 
slare. 

*  Seneca,  Epitt  xU  1, 4, 5. 
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*  It  being  of  the  highest  importance  to  revelation  in  ge- 
neraly  and  not  a  little  conducive  to  the  support  of  argu- 
ments for  the  divine  legation  of  Moses  in  particular,  to 
show  the  logical  truth  and  propriety  of  types  in  action^ 
and  secondary  senses  in  speech,  I  shall  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  matter  to  the  bottom.  For  having 
occasionally  shewn,  in  several  parts  of  the  preceding  dis- 
course, that  the  referieQces  in  tb^  old  law  to  the  Christian 
dispensation  (of  Which  we  hold  it  to  be  the  foundation  and 
preparative)  are  in  typical  representations,  and  secondary 
senses ;  and  the  truth  of  Christianity  depending  on  the 
real  relations  (which  are  to  be  discovered  by  such  referea* 
ces)  between  the  two  dispensations,  it  will  be  incumbent 
on  tne  to  ^rove  tHc  'fcglcaJ  trSfthand  jiropriety  of  .^pes  in 
action,  and  secondary  senses  in  speech. 

And  I  enter  on  the  subject  with  the  greater  pleasure,  as 
one  of  the  most  plausible  books  ever  wrote  against  Chris* 
tianity  is  eiOMij^leWMAKtfMBil}..  :Ift  iMtMifquiry  I  shall 
pursue  the  same  method  I  have  hitherto  taken  with  infidel 
writers ;  examine  only  the  grounds  and  principles  on 
which  they  go,  and  having  removed  and  overthrown  them, 
in^as  few  words  as  I  am  ablC)  leave  the  superstmcture  to 
support  itself  as  it  may. 


•  ConeliidiBg  pwagimph  of  the  Sth  Section  of  the  Sth  Book  of  the  Dirine 
Legatioo. 
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The  book  I  speak  of«  is  entitled^  a  discourse  of  the 
grounds  and  reasons  of  the  Christian  religion,  written,  as 
is  generally  supposed,  by  Mr.  Collins  ;  a  writer,  whose 
dexterity  in  the  arts  of  controversy  Was  so  remarkably 
contrasted  by  his  abilities  in  reasoning  and  literature,  as 
to  be  ever  putting  one  in  mind  of  what  travellers  tell  us 
of  the  genius  of  the  proper  Indians,  who,  although  the  ve- 
riest bunglers  in  the  fine  arts  of  manual  operation,  yet  excell 
all  mankind  in  every  slight  and  trick  of  Legerdemain. 

The  purpose  of  his  book  is  to  prove  Jesus  an  impostor; 
and  his  grand  argument  stands  thus — Jesus  (as  he  shews) 
claims  under  the  promised  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  and  so 
proposes  himself  as  the  deliverer  prophesied  of  in  their  sa- 
eied  books  ;  yet  (as  he  attempts  to  shew)  none  of  those 
prophecies  can  be  understood  of  Jesus  but  in  a  secondary 
sense  only  ;  now  a  secondary  sense  (as  he  pretends)  is  fa- 
natical, chimerical,  and  contrary  to  all  scholastic  rules  of 
interpretation ;  consequently  Jesus  not  being  prophesied 
of  in  the  Jewish  writings,  his  pretensions  are  false  and 
groundless.  His  conclusion,  the  reader  sees,  stands  on 
the  joint  support  of  these  two  propositions,  that  there  is 
DO  Jewish  prophecy  which  relates  to  Jesus  in  a  primary 
sense;  and  that  a  secondary  sense  is  enthusiastical  and  un- 
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scholastic.      If  either  fail,   his  phaatom  of  a  condosioD 
sinks  again  into  its  ori^nal  nothing. 

Though  I  shall  not  omit  occasionally  to  confute  the 
first,  yet  it  is  the  falsehood  of  the  second  I  am  principally 
concerned  to  expose.  That  thei^  are  Jewish  prophecies 
which  relate  to  Jesus  in  their  direct  and  primary  sense, 
has  been  proved  by  an  excellent  prelate  with  fjtAi  force 
of  reason  and  learning  ;  but,  that  secondary  prophecies 
are  not  enthusiast] eel  and  un^cholastic,  has  not  been  shewn 
and  insisted  on  by  the  writers  on  this  question  with  the 
same  advantage.  The  truth  is,  the  nature  of  a  double 
sense  in  prophecies  has  been  so  little  seen  or  enquired  iDto, 
that  even  some  divines  who  agree  in  nothing  else,  have 
agreed  to  second  this  assertion  of  Mr.  Collins,  and  with 
the  same  frankness  and  confidence  to  pronounce  that  a 
double  sense  is  enthusiastical  and  unscholastic.  To  put  a 
stop  therefore  to  this  growing  evil,  so  fatal  to  revelation, 
is  not  amongst  the  last  purposes  of  the  following  discourse. 
I.  It  hath  been  shewn,  that  one  ol  the  most  ancient 
and  simple  modes  of  human  converse  was  communicating 
the  conceptions  by  an  expressive  action.  As  this  was  of 
familiar  use  in  civil  matters,  it  was  natural  to  carry  it  in- 
to religious.  Hence  it  is  we  see  God  delivering  his  in- 
structions to  the  prophet,  and  the  prophet  God's  com 
mands  to  the  people  in  this  very  manner.  Thus  far  the 
nature  of  the  action,  both  in  civil  and  religious  matters, 
is  exactly  the  same. 

But  in  religion  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  standing 
information  is  necessary,  and  there  the  action  must  be 
continually  repeated.  This  is  done  by  holding  out  the 
truth  (thus  to  be  preserved)  in  a  religious  rite.  Here 
then  the  action  begins  to  change  its  nature  ;  and,  from  a 
mere  significative  mark,  of  only  arbitrary  import,  like 
words  or  letters,  becomes  an  action  of  moral  import,  and 
so  acquires  the  new  specific  name  of  Type.  Thus  God, 
intending  to  record  the  future  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  action, 
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did  it  by  the  periodic  sacrifice  of  a  lamb  without  blemish* 
Th'iH  was  not  merely  significative  of  Christ,  which  any 
other  expressive  action  might  have  beeni  but  was  likewise 
a  type  of  him  ;  because  that  sacrifice  being  a  religious  riie^ 
it  had  a  moral  import,  under  the  Jewish  dispensation. 

Again  it  hath  been  shewn  how,  in  the  gradual  culti- 
yation  of  Speech,  the  expression  by  action  was  improved 
aid  refined  into  an  allegory  or  parable;  in  which  the 
words  carry  a  double  meaning  ;  having,  besides  their  ob- 
vious sense  that  serves  only  for  the  envelope,  a  more  ma^ 
terial  and  secret  one.  With  this  figure  of  speech  all  the 
moral  writings  of  antiquity  abound.  But  when  it  is  trans- 
ferred, from  civil  use  into  religious,  and  employed  iu  the 
writings  of  inspired  men,  to  convey  information  of  parti* 
cular  circumstances,  in  two  distinct  dispensations,  to  a  peo- 
ple who  had  an  equal  concern  in  both^  it  is  then  what  we 
eall  a  double  sense  ;  aud  undergoes  the  very  same  change 
of  nature  with  an  expressive  action  converted  into  a  type; 
that  is,  both  the  meanings  in  the  double  sense  are  of  moral 
import ;  whereas  in  the  Allegory  one  only  is  so  :  and  this, 
which  arises  out  of  the  very  nature  of  their  conversioni 
from  civil  to  religious  matters,  is  the  only  difierence  be- 
tween expressive  actions  and  types,  and  between  allegories 
and  double  senses. 

From  hence  it  evidently  appears,  that  as  typea  are  only 
religious  extA^ssive  actions,  and  double  senses  are  only  re* 
ligious  allegories^  and  receive  no  change  but  what  the  very 
manner  of  bringing  tliose  civil  figures  into  Religion  neces- 
larily  induces,  they  must  needs  have,  in  this  iheir  tralati- 
tious  state,  the  same  logical  fitness  they  had  in  their  na- 
tive. Therefore,  as  expressive  actions  and  allegories,  in 
civil  discourses  are  esteemed  proper  and  reasonable  modes 
of  information,  so  must  types  and  double  senses  in  reli* 
gious  ;  for  the  end  of  both  is  the  same,  namely,  communi- 
cation of  knowledge.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  our 
Author's  proposition^ — a  secondary  or  double  sense  is  ea- 
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thusiastical  and  unscholaslicy  the  necessary  support  of  his 
grand  argument,  is  entirely  overthrown. 

This  is  the  true  and  simple  origin  of  types  and  double 
senses,  which  our  adyersaries,  through  ignorance  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  speech,  and  for  want  of  knowinf^  an* 
cient  manners,  have  insolently  treated  as  the  mere  issue  of 
the  distempered  brain  of  risionaries  and  enthusiasts. 

II.  Having  thus  shown  their  logical  propriety,  or  that 
they  are  rational  modes  of  information,  1  come  now  to  vin* 
dicate  their  religious  use,  and  to  show  that  they  are  well 
suited  to  that  religion  in  which  we  find  them  employed. 
An  objection,  which  I  conceive,  may  be  made  to  this  use, 
will  lead  us  naturally  into  our  argument  *  The  objection  is 
this  :  I  have  shown  that  these  oblique  modes  of  converse, 
though  at  first  invented  out  of  necessity,  for  general  in- 
formation, were  employed  at  length,  to  a  mysterious  se- 
cretion of  knowledge  ;  which,  though  it  might  be  expedi- 
ent, useful,  and  even  necessary  both  in  civil  matters  and  in 
false  religion,  could  never  be  so  in  the  true ;  for  true  reli- 
gion having  nothing  to  hide  from  any  of  its  followers,  types 
and  double  senses  (the  same  mysterious  conveyance  of 
knowledge  in  Sacred  matters,  which  allegorical  words  or 
actions  are  in  civil,)  were  altogether  unfit  to  be  employed 
in  it 

To  this  I  answer,  the  Jewish  Religion,  in  which  these 
types  and  secondary  senses,  we  say,  are  founci,  was  given 
to  one  single  people  only,  as  the  Christian  is  oflfered  to  all 
mankind  :  now  the  Christian,   as  our  adversary*  himself, 

*  "  Christianity  is  founded  on  Judaism,  and  the  New  Testament  on  die 
Old ;  apd  Jesus  is  the  person  said  in  the  New  Testament  to  be  promised  Id  the 
Old,  under  the  character  of  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  who,  as  soeh  oiilj,daiBS 
the  obedience  and  submission  of  the  world.  Accordioglj  it  is  the  desfs  of 
the  authors  of  the  New,  to  prove  all  the  parts  of  Christianity  from  the  Old 
Testament,  which  is  said  to  conuin  the  words  of  eternal  life,  and  to  represent 
Jesus  and  his  apostles  as  fulfilling  by  their  mission,  doctrines,  and  works,  the 
predictions  of  the  Prophets,  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  sod  die 
Jewish  law  j  which  last  is  expressly  said  to  prophesy  of,  or  testify  Chritusai^ 
ty."    Grounds  and  Reasons,  &e.  p.  4,  6. 
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labours  to  proye,  proCesses  to  be  grounded  on  the  Jewish. 
If  therefore  Christianity  was  not  only  professedly,  but  re- 
ally grounded  on  Judaism  (and  the  supposition  is  strictly 
logical  in  a  defence  of  types  and  double  senses,  whose  re- 
ality depends  on  the  reality  of  that  relation,)  then  Judaism 
was  preparatory  to  Christianity,  and  Christianity  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  Judaism.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
there  should  be  an  entire  silence  concerning  this  ultimate 
re1ie;ion  during  the  preparatory,  when  the  notice  of  it  was 
not  only  highly  natural  but  expedient.  1.  First,  to  draw 
those  under  the  preparatory  religion,  by  just  degrees  to  the 
ultimate  ;  a  provision  the  more  necessary,  as  the  nature 
and  genius  of  the  two  religions  were  different,  the  onecan- 
nal,  the  other  spiritual.  2.  Secondly,  to  afford  convinc- 
ing evidence  to  future  ages,  of  the  truth  of  that  ultimate 
religion;  which  evidence,  a  circumstantial  prediction  of  its 
appearance  and  nature  so  long  beforehand  effectually  does 
afford.  The  ultimate  religion  then  must  have  been  noticed 
in  the  preparatory. 

Our  next  inquiry  will  be,  in  what  manner  this  notice 
must  needs  be  given.  Now  the  nature  of  the  thing  informs 
us  it  could  not  be  directly  and  openly  ;  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  people  at  the  time  of  giving.  Because  this 
would  have  defeated  God's  intermediate  purpose,  which  was 
to  train  them,  by  a  long  discipline,  under  his  preparatory 
dispensation.  But  that  being  a  religion  founded  only  on 
temporal  sanctions,  and  burdened  with  a  minute  and  tire- 
some ritual,  had  the  people  known  it  to  be  only  preparato- 
ry to  another,  founded  on  better  promises  and  easier  obser« 
vances,  they  would  never  have  borne  the  yoke  of  the  law, 
but  have  shaken  off  their  subjection  to  Moses  before  the 
fulness  of  time  had  brought  their  spiritual  deliverer  among 
them,  as,  without  this  knowledge,  they  were  but  too  apt 
to  do,  on  every  imaginary  prospect  of  advantage.  This* 
information,  therefore,  was  to  be  delivered  with  caution, 
and  conveyed  under  the  cover  of  their  present  economy^ 
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Hence  arose  the  fit  and  necessary  use  of  types  and  second- 
ary senses.  For  the  only  two  safe  and  lasting  means  of 
conveyance  werci  their  public  Ritual,  and  the  Writings  of 
the  Prophets.  And  a  speaking  action,  and  an  allepi^iy, 
when  thus  stationed,  had  all  the  secrecy  that  the  occasion 
required.  We  have  observed,  that  in  the  simpler  use  of 
speakinf^  by  action,  the  action  itselt  hath  no  moral  import, 
and  so,  having  but  one  meaning,  the  information  it  con- 
veys is  clear  and  intelligible.  But  where  a  rite  of  Reli* 
gion  is  used  for  this  speaking  action,  there  the  action  hath 
a  moral  import,  and  so,  having  two  meanings,  its  inform* 
ation  is  more  obscure  and  mysterious.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  this  mode  of  speaking  action,  called  a  type,  is  exactly 
fitted  for  the  information  in  question.  Just  so  it  is  agaia 
with  the  secondary  sense.  In  the  mere  allegory,  the  rep- 
resenting image  has  no  moral  import :  in  the  secondary 
sense  (for  a  contrary  reason,  #hieh  the  very  term  imports) 
it  has.  And  so  hath  the  same  fitting  obscurity  with  in- 
formation by  types.  For  the  typical  ritual,  and  the  dou- 
ble prophecy,  had  each  its  obvious  sense  in  the  present  na- 
ture and  future  fortune  of  the  Jewish  Religion  and  re- 
public. 

Such,  we  shall  prove,  was  the  wonderful  economy  of 
Pi  vine  Wisdom,  in  connecting  together  two  dependent  re- 
ligions, the  parts  of  one  grand  dispensation  ;  by  this  meaas 
making  one  preparatory  to  the  other,  and  each  mutually 
to  reflect  light  upon  the  other.  Hence  we  see  the  despe- 
rate humour  of  that  learned  man,  but  very  sincere  Christ- 
ian,* who,  because  most  of  the  prophecies  relating  to  Je* 
BUS,  in  the  Old  Testament,  are  of  the  nature  described 
above,  took  it  into  his  head  that  the  Bible  was  corrupted 
by  the  enemies  of  Jesus.  Whereas,  on  the  very  supposi- 
tion of  a  mediate  and  ultimate  religion,  which  this  good 
man  holds,  the  main  body  of  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testa- 

•  Mr.  Whittoa. 
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Hient  relating  to  the  New,  must^  according  to  all  oar  ideas 
of  fitness  and  expediency,  needs  be  prophecies  of  a  se* 
condary  sense.  But  it  is  the  usual  refuge  of  folly  to  throw 
its  distresses  upon  knavery.  And  thus,  as  we  observed^ 
the  Mahometans,  likewise,  who  pretend  to  claim  under  the 
Jewish  law,  not  finding  there  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  are  positive  that  the  Jews 
have  corrupted  their  own  Scriptures  in  pure  spite  to  their 
great  Prophet 

III.  Having  thus  shown  the  reasonable  use  and  great 
expediency  of  these  modes  of  Sacred  information,  under 
tbe  Jewish  economy;  the  next  question  is,  whetlier  they  be 
indeed  there.  This  we  shall  endeavour  to  show.  And 
that  none  of  the  common  prejudices  may  lie  against  our 
reasoning,  the  example  we  give,  shall  be  of  types  and  dou- 
ble prophecies,  employed  even  in  subjects  relating  to  the 
Jewish  dispensation  only. 

1.  The  whole  ordinance  of  the  passover  was  a  type  of 
the  redemption  from  Egypt.  The  striking  the  blood  on 
the  side-posts,  the  eating  flesh  with  unleavened  bread  and 
bitter  herbs,  and  in  a  posture  of  departure  and  expedi« 
tion,  were  all  significative  of  their  bondage  and  deliver- 
toce.  This  will  admit  of  no  doubt,  because  the  institu* 
tor  himself  has  thus  explained  the  type. — And  thou  shalt 
show  thy  son,  (says  he)  in  that  day,  saying,  this  is  done 
because  of  that  which  the  Lord  did  unto  me,  when  I  came 
forth  out  of  Egypt  And  it  shall  be  a  sign  unto  thee  upon 
thine  band,  and  for  a  memorial  between  thine  eyes  ;  that 
the  Lord's  law  may  be  in  thy  mouth.  For  with  a  strong 
hand  hath  the  Lord  brought  thee  out  of  Egypt  Thou 
afaalt  therefore  keep  this  ordinance  in  his  season  from  year 
to  year.*  As  therefore  it  was  of  the  genius  of  these  holy 
rites  to  be  typical  or  significative  of  God's  past,  present^ 
and  future  dispensations  to  his  people^  we  cannot  in  the 

*  Ezod.  xiiL  8.  and  wq. 
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least  doubt,  but  that  Moses,  had  he  not  been  restrained  by 
those  important  considerations  explained  above^  would  have 
told  them  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  lamb  without  blemish 
was  a  type^  a  sign  or  memorial  of  the  death  of  Christ* 

2.  With  regard  to  double  senses,  take  this  instance 
from  Joel :  who,  in  his  prediction  of  an  approaching  ra* 
vage  by  Locusts,  foretells  likewise,  in  the  same  words^  a 
succeeding  desolation  by  the  Assyrian  army.  For  we 
are  to  observe  that  this  was  God's  method  both  in  warn- 
ing  and  in  punishing  a  sinful  people.  Thus,  when  the  se- 
ven nations  for  their  exceeding  wickedness  were  to  be  ex- 
terminated, God  promises  his  chosen  people  to  send  hor- 
nets before  them,  which  should  drive  out  the  Hivite,  the 
Canaanite,  and  the  Hittite  from  before  them.  Now  Joel, 
under  one  and  the  same  prophecy,  contained  in  the  first 
and  second  Chapters  of  his  book,  foretells,  as  we  say, 
both  these  plagues  ;  the  locusts  in  the  primary  sense,  and 
the  Assyrian  army  in  the  secondary — **  Awake,  ye  drunk- 
ards, and  weep  and  howl,  all  ye  drinkers  of  wipe,  be- 
cause of  the  new  wine,  for  it  is  cut  off  from  your  mouth« 
For  a  nation  is  come  up  upon  my  land,  stronp*  and  without 
number  ;  whose  teeth  are  the  teeth  of  a  lion,  and  he  hath 
the  cheek  teeth  of  a  great  lion.      He  hath  laid  my  vine 

*  Exod.  xxiil  23.  This,  Uie  author  of  Uie  hook  called  the  **  Wisdom  of 
Solofuon"  admirably  parai)hn6e§  >— '^  For  H  vas  thj  wQl  to  dettror  hy  the 
hands  of  our  fathers  both  those  old  iohabitabU  of  thy  hoi/  land;  whom  thoo  ha- 
tedit  for  doing  most  odious  works  of  witchcrafts,  and  wicked  sacrifices;  and 
also  those  merciless  murderers  of  children,  and  devourers  of  man's  flesh,  and 
the  feasU  of  blood,  with  thehr  priests  out  of  the  midst  of  their  idolatrous  crew, 
and  the  parents  that  kiUed,  with  their  own  hands,  souls  destitute  of  help: 
That  the  land  which  thou  esteemedst  above  all  other  might  receive  a  worthy 
aolony  of  God's  children.  Nevertheless  even  those  thou  sparedst  as  men, 
and  didst  send  wasps,  forerunners  o(  thine  host,  to  destit^y  them  by  little  and 
litUe.  Not  that  thou  wast  unable  to  bring  the  ungodly  under  the  hand  of  the 
righteous  in  batUe,  or  to  destroy  them  at  once  with  cruel  beasts,  or  with  one 
rough  word ;  but  executing  thy  judgments  upon  them  by  litUe  and  little,  thoa 
gavest  them  place  of  repentance,  not  being  ignorant  that  they  were  a  naughty 
generation,  and  that  their  malice  was  bred  in  them,  and  that  their  cogitation 
would  never  be  changed."    Chap,  xil  vcr.  3,and  tcq. 
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waste,  and  barked  my  fig-tree;  he  hath  made  it  clean  bare, 
and  cast  it  away,  the  branches  thereof  are  made  white — 
The  field  is  wasted,  the  land  mourneth  ;    for  the  corn  is 
wasted :  The  new  wine  is  dried  up,  the  oil  languisheth. 
Be  ye  ashamed,  0  ye  husband-men  :    Howl,  O  ye  vine- 
dressers, for  the  wheat  and  for  the  barley;    because  the 
harvest  of  the  field  is  perished.  *     Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in 
Zion,  and  sound  an  alarm  in  my  holy  mountain.     Let  all 
the  inhabitans.  of  the  land  tremble  ;  for  the  day  of  the  Lord 
Cometh,  for  it  is  nigh  at  hand.     A  day  of  darkness  and  of 
gloominess,  a  day  of  clouds  and  of  thick  darkness,  as  the 
morning  spread  upon  the  mountains  :    a  great  people  and  a 
strong,  there  hath  not  been  ever  the  like — A  fire  devour- 
eth  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  flame  burneth :  The 
land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind 
them  a  desolate  wilderness,  yea,  and  nothing  shall  escape 
them.     The  appearance  of  them  is  as  the  appearance  of 
horses,  and  as  horse-men  so  shall  they  run.      Like  the 
noise  of  chariots  on  the  tops  of  mountains  shall  they  leap, 
like  the  noise  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  devoureth  the  stubble, 
as  a  strong  people  set  in  battle  array.     Before  their  face 
the  peeple  shall  be  much  pained ;   all  faces  shall  gather 
blackness.     They  shall  run  like  mighty  men,  they  shall 
climb  the  wall  like  men  of  war,  and  they  shall  march  ev- 
ery one  ou  his  ways,  and  they  shall  not  break  their  ranks; 
neither  shall  one  thrust  another,  they  shall  walk  every  one 
in  his  path :    and  when  they  fall  upon  the  sword,    they 
shall  not  be  wounded.     They  shall  run  to  and  fro  in  the 
city;   they  shall  run  upon  the  wall,  they  shall  climb  up 
upon  the  houses ;    they  shall  enter  in  at  the  windows  like 
a  thief.     The  earth  shall  quake  before  them,  the  heavens 
shall  tremble,    the  sun  and  moon  shall  be  dark,    and  the 
stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining.'^* 

*  Chap.  iL  V.  1—11. 
M  M 
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The.  fine  conversion  of  the  subjects  is  remarkable.    The 
prophecy  is   delivered  in  the  first   chapter — awake,  jt 
drunkards,  &c.,  and  repeated  in  the  second— Blow  ye  the 
trumpet  in  Zion,  &c.     In  the  first  chapter,  the  locusts  are 
described  as  a  people  ;    for  a  nation  is  come  up  upon  my 
land,  strong;  and  without  number.     But,  that  we  may  not 
be  mistaken  in  the  primary  sense,  namely  the  plague  of 
locusts,  the  ravages  described  are  the  ravages  of  insects : 
They  lay  waste  the  vine,  they  bark  the  fig-tree,  make  the 
branches  clean  bare,  and  wither  the  fruit-trees.      In  the 
second  chapter,  the  hostile  people  are  described  as  locusts : 
As  the  morning  spread  upon  the  mountains.     The  appear- 
ance of  them  is  as  the  appearance  of  horses,  and  as  horse- 
men so  shall  they  run,  as  a  strong  people  set  in  battle  ar- 
ray.    They  shall  run  like  mighty  men,  they  shall  climb 
the  wall  like  men  of  war.     But  that  we  may  not  mistake 
the  secondary  sense,  namely  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  en- 
emy,   they  are  compared,    we  see,    to  a  mighty  army. 
This  art,  in  the  contexture  of  the  prophecy,  is  truly  di. 
vine ;    and  renders  all  chicane  to  evade  a  double  sense  in- 
efiectual.     For  in  some  places  of  this  prophecy,  dearth  by 
insects  must  needs  be  understood  ;    in  others,  desolation 
by  war.     So  that  both  senses  are  of  neeessity  to  be  admit- 
ted.    And  here  let  me  observe,  that  had  the  commenta- 
tors on  this  prophecy  but  attended  to  the  nature  of  the 
double  sense,  they  would  not  have  sufiered  themselves  to 
be  so  embarrassed;  nor  have  spent  so  much  time  in  freeing 
the  prophet  from  an  imaginai*y  embarrassment  (though  at 
the  expense  of  the  context)  on  account  of  the  same  pro- 
phecy having  in  one  part  that  signification  primary,  which, 
in  another,  is  secondary.      A  circumstance  so  far  from 
making  an  inaccuracy,  that  it  gives  the  highest  elegance 
to  the  discourse  ,   and  joins  the  two  senses  so  closely  as  to 
obviate  all  pretence  for  a  division,  to  the  injury  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.    Here  then  we  have  a  double  sense,  aot  aris- 
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ids;  from  the  interpretation  of  a  single  verse,  and  so  ob- 
noxious to  mistake,  but  of  a  whole  and  very  large  descrip- 
tive prophecy. 

But  by  strange  ill  fortune  even  some  believers,  as  we 
have  observed,  are  come  at  length  to  deny  the  very  ex- 
istence of  double  senses  and  secondary  prophecies.  A  late* 
writer  hath  employed  some  pages  to  proclaim  his  utter  dis- 
belief of  all  such  fancies.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  ex- 
amine this  bold  rectifier  of  prejudices,  not  for  any  thing 
be  hath  opposed  to  the  principles  here  laid  down  ;  for  I 
dare  say  these  were  no  more  in  his  thoughts  when  he 
wrote,  than  what  he  has  wrote  were  in  mine  when  I  laid 
them  down  ;  but  only  to  show  that  all  he  has  written  is 
&r  wide  of  the  purpose,  though,  to  confess  the  truth,  no 
wider  than  the  notions  of  those  he  argues  against ;  men, 
who  contend  for  types  and  secondary  senses  in  as  extrava- 
gant a  way  as  he  opposes  them  ;  that  is,  such  as  take  a 
handle  from  the  doctrine  of  double  senses  to  give  a  loose 
to  the  extravagances  of  a  fanatical  imagination.  Conse- 
quently his  arguments  which  are  aimed  against  their  very 
use  and  being,  hold  only  against  their  abuse.  And  that 
abuse,  which  others  indeed  have  urged  as  an  argument 
against  the  use,  he  sets  him&elf  to  confute  (a  mighty  under- 
taking !)  and  then  mistakes  his  reasoning  for  a  confutation 
of  the  use.  His  materials  and  his  project  being  thus  ill 
sorted,  it  is  no  wonder  his  argument  should  look  asquint 
One  can  hardly  indeed  tell  what  they  look  at ;  so  that  if 
we  should  chance  to  attack  them  on  their  blind  side,  it  is 
not  with  design  to  take  them  at  advantage,  but  merely  from 
being  deceived  by  their  odd  looks. 

His  reasoning  against  double  senses  of  propheciesi 
as  fiu*  aft  I  understand  it,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  ; 
1.   Replies  to  the  arguments  of  others  for  double  senses. 

*  The  prineiples  aimI  oonnootioii  of  Naiaraland  Reveded  Religion,  diitanet- 
Ij  eoniidered,  p.  Hlf  by  Dr.  Sjrkes. 
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2.  His  own  arguments  against  them.  With  his  replies  I  have 
nothing  to  do,  (except  where  something  of  argument 
against  the  reality  of  double  senses  is  contained)  because 
they  are  replies  to  no  arguments  of  mine,  nor  to  any  I 
make  use  of.  I  have  only  therefore  to  consider  what  he 
has  to  say  against  the  thing  itself. 

1.  His  first  argument  against  more  senses  than  one,  is 
as  follows — <<  Supposing  that  the  opinion  or  judgement  of 
the  Prophet  or  Apostle  is  not  to  be  considered  in  matters 
of  prophecy,  more  than  the  judgement  of  a  mere  Amanu- 
ensis is  ;  and  that  the  point  is  not  what  the  opinion  of  the 
Amanuensis  was,  but  what  the  Inditer  intended  to  express; 
yet  it  must  be  granted,  that  if  God  had  any  views  to  some 
remoter  events,  at  the  same  time  that  the  words  which  were 
used,  were  equally  applicable  to,  and  designed  to  express 
nearer  events  ;  those  remoter  events  as  well  as  the  nearer, 
were  in  the  intention  of  God,  and  if  both  the  nearer  and 
remoter  events  were  equally  intended  by  God  in  any  pro- 
position, then  the  literal  sense  of  them,  is  not  the  one  nor 
the  other  singly  and  apart,  but  both  together  must  be  the 
full  meaning  of  such  passages." 

— Then  the  literal  sense  of  them  is  not  the  one  nor  the 
other  singly  and  apart,  but  both  of  them  together,  &c.;  i.e. 
if  both  together  make  up  but  one  literal  sense,  then  there 
is  neither  a  secondary  nor  a  double  sense  :  And  so  there b 
an  end  of  the  controversy.  A  formidable  adversary  truly ! 
He  threatens  to  overthrow  the  thing,  and  gives  us  an  ar- 
gument against  the  propriety  of  the  term.  Let  him  but 
allow  his  adversaries  that  a  nearer  and  a  remoter  event  are 
both  the  subjects  of  one  and  the  same  prediction,  and,  I 
suppose,  it  will  be  indilfercnt  to  them  whether  he  calls  it, 
with  them,  a  prophecy  of  a  double  and  secondary  sense, 
or  they  cal:  it,  with  him,  a  prophecy  of  a  single  literal 
sense  ;  nd  he  ought  to  be  thankful  for  so  much  complais- 
ance, for  it  is  plain,  they  have  the  better  of  him  even  in 
the  propriety  of  the  term.     It  is  allowed  that  God  in  these 
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predictions,  mip^ht  have  views  to  nearer  and  remoter  events; 
now  these  nearer  and  remoter  events  were  events  under 
two  different  dispensations,  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian. 
The  prediction  is  addressed  to  the  Jews,  who  had  not  only 
a  more  immediate  concern  with  the  first,  but,  at  the  time 
of  jnving  the  prophecy,  were  not  to  be  let  into  the  secrets 
of  the  other.  Hence  the  prediction  of  the  nearer  event 
was  properly  the  literal  or  primary  sense,  as  given  for  the 
present  information  of  God's  servants ;  and  the  more  re- 
mote event  for  their  future  information,  and  so  was  as  pro- 
perly the  secondary  sense,  called  with  great  propriety  figu- 
rative, because  conveyed  under  the  terms  which  predicted 
the  nearer  event.  But  I  hope  a  first  and  a  second,  a  literal 
and  a  figurative,  may  make  up  a  double  sense. 

2.  His  second  argument  runs  thus  :  "  Words  are  the 
signs  of  our  thoughts,  and  therefore  stand  for  the  ideas  in 
the  mind  of  him  that  uses  them.  If  then  words  are  made 
use  of  to  signify  two  or  more  things  at  the  same  time,  their 
significancy  is  really  lost,  and  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
the  real  certain  intention  of  him  that  uses  them.  Were 
God  to  discover  any  thing  to  mankind  by  a  written  Re- 
velation, and  were  he  to  make  use  of  such  terms  as  stand 
for  ideas  in  men's  minds,  he  must  speak  to  them  so  as  to 
be  understood  by  them.  They  must  have  in  their  minds 
the  ideas  which  God  intended  to  excite  in  them,  or  else  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  make  discoveries  of  his 
will ;  and  the  terms  made  use  of  must  be  such  as  were 
wont  to  raise  such  certain  ideas,  or  else  there  could  be  no 
written  Revelation,  The  true  sense,  therefore,  of  any  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  can  be  but  one  j  or  if  it  be  said  to  con- 
tain more  senses  than  one,  if  such  multiplicity  be  not  re- 
vealed, the  revelation  becomes  useless,  because  unintelli- 
gible." 

Men  may  talk  what  they  please  of  unintelligibleness  in 
writers  who  have  two  senses,  but  it  has  been  my  fortune 
to  meet  with  it  much  oftener  in  those   who  have  nonc^ 
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Our  reasoner  has  here  mistaken  the  very  question,  which 
is,  whether  a  Scripture  preposition  (for  all  the  prophecies 
are  reducible  to  propositions)  be  capable  of  two  senses  ; 
and,  to  support  the  negative,  he  labours  to  prove  that  tcorcb 
or  terms  can  have  but  one.  If  then  words  are  made  use 
of,  to  signify  two  or  more  things  at  the  same  time,  their 
significancy  is  really  lost— such  terms  as  stand  for  ideas  in 
men's  minds — Terms  made  use  of  must  be  such  as  are  wont 
to  raise  such  certain  ideas.  Now  all  this  is  readily  Allow- 
ed, but  how  utterly  wide  of  the  purpose,  may  be  seen  by 
this  instance  :  Jacob  says,  I  will  go  down  into  Sheol  unto 
my  son  mourning.  Now  if  Sheol  signify  in  the  ancient 
Hebrew  only  the  grave,  it  would  be  an  abusive  interpreti- 
tion  to  make  it  signify  likewise,  with  the  vulgar  Latin,  in 
infernum,  because  there  the  interpreters  were  giving  not 
the  sense  of  a  proposition,  but  the  sense  of  a  word  :  and 
if  words  (as  he  says)  be  made  to  signify  two  or  more 
things  at  the  same  time,  their  significancy  is  lost  Bat 
where  the  Psalmist  says.  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in 
hell  (Sheol)  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thy  Holy  One  to  see 
eorruption  ;  it  is  very  different  as  well  as  reasonable,  to 
interpret  this,  where  the  sense  of  the  whole  proposition, 
not  of  a  single  word,  is  the  subject  of  enquiry,  in  a  spirit- 
ual sense  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  of  Christ  from 
the  grave,  and  the  reduction  of  his  soul  from  the  region  or 
receptacle  of  departed  spirits ;  though  at  the  same  time 
there  be  a  literal  sense  allowed,  in  which  the  words  trans- 
lated soul  and  hell,  are  left  in  the  meaning  they  bear,  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  of  body  and  grave. 

But  let  us  suppose  our  reasoner  to  mean  that  a  paorosi- 
TiON  is  not  capable  of  two  senses,  as  perhaps  he  did  ;  for 
notwithstanding  his  express  words  to  the  contrary,  yet,  be- 
fore he  comes  to  the  end  of  his  argument,  he  talks  of  the 
true  sense  of  any  passage  being  but  one ;  and  then  his  as- 
sertion must  be,  that  if  one  proposition  have  two  senses, 
its  significancy  is  reaUy  lost ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
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understand  the  real,  certain  intention  of  him  that  uses  them; 
eoDsequently  Revelation  will  become  useless,  because  unin- 
telligible. 

Now  this  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  deny.  In  the  fol- 
lowing instances  a  single  proposition  was  intended  by  the 
writers  and  speakers  to  have  a  double  sense,  as  he  himself 
shall  own.     The  Poet  Virgil  says, 

^  Talb,  per  eljpeum  Volcani,  dona  parentis 
Miratur:  rerumque  ignaruB,  imagiDe  gaodet, 
Attolkitb  Hinaao  wamauvjh  kt  vata  hifotcii."* 

The  last  line  has  these  two  senses :  First,  that  ^neas 
bore  upon  his  shoulders  a  shield,  on  which  was  engraved 
^  historical  picure  of  the  Fame  and  Fortunes  of  his  pos- 
terity ;  Secondly,  that  under  the  protection  of  that  piece  of 
armour  he  established  their  Fame  and  Fortunes,  and  was 
Wbled  to  make  a  settlement  in  Latium,  which  proved  the 
foundation  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Here  then  is  a  double  sense,  which,  I  believe,  none 
who  have  any  taste  of  Virgil  will  deny.  The  preceding 
verse  introduces  it  with  great  art, 

<*  Miratur,  rerumque  ignarut  imagine  gandet :» 

as  preparing  us  for  something  a  little  mysterious,  and  hid 
behind  the  Letter. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  in  Sacred  Scripture,  says  to  Peter,  on 
bis  refusing  to  eat  promiscuously,  in  the  famous  vision, 
of  clean  and  unclean  meats,  What  Ood  hath  cleansed  that 
call  not  thou  common.t  The  proposition  is,  that  which 
God  hath  cleansed  is  not  common  ;  but  no  one  that  reads 
this  story  can  doubt  of  its  having  this  double  sense ;  1. 
That  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  meats  was 
to  be  abolished.  2.  And  That  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  caU 
led  into  the  Church  of  Christ  Here  then  the  true  sense 
of  these  passages  is  not  one,  but  two  ;  and  yet  the  inten- 

•  JBneid,  lib.  TiiL  in  fin.  +  Acts  x.  15. 
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tion  or  meaning  is  not  on  this  account  the  least  obscured  or 
lost,  or  rendered  doubtful  and  unintelligible. 

He  will  say,  perhaps,  that  the  very  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, in  both  cases,  determines  the  two  senses  here  explain- 
ed.— And  does  he  think  we  will  not  say  the  same  of  dou- 
ble senses  in  the  prophecies  ?  It  is  true  he  seems  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  Judaism  and  Christianity  have  no  man- 
ner of  relation  to  one  another  :  why  else  would  be  bring 
in  discredit  of  a  double  sense,  these  two  verses  of  Virgil, 

<*  Hi  motat  animomm,  atqae  hcc  oertamina  tanta 
Pul  verts  exiguijactueompotta  quieteant." 

On  which  he  thus  descants  ; — The  words  are  determi- 
nate and  clear. — Suppose  now  a  man  having  occasion  to 
speak  of  intermitting  fevers,  and  the  ruffle  of  a  man's  spi- 
rits, and  the  easy  cure  of  the  disorder  by  pulverized  barl(^ 
&c.  To  make  this  pertinent,  we  must  suppose  no  more  re- 
lation between  the  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  the 
Christian,  than  between  a  battle  uf  bees,  and  the  tumult  of 
the  animal  spirits :  if  this  were  not  his  meaning  it  will  be 
hard  to  know  what  was,  unless  to  show  his  happy  talent  at 
a  Parody. 

3.  His  next  argument  runs  thus — ^'  If  God  is  disposed 
to  reveal  to  mankind  any  truths,  he  must  convey  them  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  understood.  If  he  speaks 
to  men,  he  must  condescend  to  their  infirmities  and  capa- 
cities. Now  if  he  were  to  contrive  a  proposition  in  such 
a  manner,  that  die  same  proposition  should  relate  to  seve- 
ral events;  the  consequence  would  be,  that  as  often  as 
events  happened  which  agreed  to  any  proposition,  so  often 
would  the  revelation  be  accomplished.  But  this  would 
only  serve  to  increase  the  confusion  of  men's  minds,  and 
never  to  clear  up  any  prophecy  :  no  man  could  say  what 
was  intended  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  if  many  events 
were  intended,  it  would  be  the  same  thing  as  if  no  event 
was  intended  at  all." 
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I  all  along  suspected  he  was  talking  against  what  he  did 
not  understand.  He  proposed  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  a 
double  or  secondary  sense  of  prophecies  ;  and  now  he  tells 
us  of  many  senses ;  and  endeavours  to  show  how  this  would 
make  prophecy  useless.  But  sure  he  should  have  known, 
what  the  very  phrase  itself  intimates,  that  no  prophetic 
*  proposition  is  pretended  to  have  more  than  two  senses: 
and  further,  that  the  subject  of  each  is  supposed  to  relate 
to  two  connected  and  successive  dispensations,  which  is  so 
br  from  creating  any  confusion  in  men's  minds,  or  making 
a  prophecy  useless,  that  it  cannot  but  strengthen  and  con- 
firm our  belief  of,  and  give  double  evidence  to,  the  divini* 
ty  of  the  prediction.  On  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  think 
that  wliat  Orthodox  Divines  mean  by  a  second  sense,  is  the 
same  with  what  the  Scotch  Prophets  mean  by  a  second 
sight ;  the  seeing  one  thing  after  another  as.  long  ^as  the 
imagination  will  hold  out 

4.  His  last  argument  is  :  '<  Nor  is  it  any  ground  for 
SQch  a  supposition,  that  the  prophets  being  full  of  the  ideas 
of  the  Messiah,  and  his  glorious  kingdom,  made  use  of 
images  taken  from  thence,  to  express  the  points  upon 
which  they  had  occasion  to  speak.  From  whencesoever 
they  took  their  ideas,  yet  when  they  spoke  of  present  facts, 
it  was  present  facts  only,  that  were  to  be  understood.  Com- 
mon language,  and  the  figures  of  it,  and  the  manner  of  ex- 
pression ;  the  metaphors,  the  hyperboles,  and  all  the  usual 
forms  of  speech,  are  to  be  considered  :  and  if  the  occasions 
of  the  expression  are  taken  from  a  future  state,  yet  still  the 
proposition  is  to  be  interpreted  of  that  one  thing  to  which 
it  is  particularly  applied." 

Orthodox  Divines  have  supported  the  reasonableness 
and  probability  of  double  senses  by  this  material  observa- 
tion, that  the  inspired  Writers  w*ere  full  of  the  ideas  of 
Ae  Christian  dispensation.  That  is,  there  being  a  close 
relation  between  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish,  of  which 
the  Christian  was  the  completion,  whenever  the  Prophets 

N   N 
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spoke  of  any  of  the  remarkable  fortunes  of  the  one,  they 
interwove  with  it  those  of  the  other.  A  truth  which  no 
man  could  be  so  hardy  to  deny,  wlio  believes,  1.  That 
there  is  that  relation  between  the  two  religions :  and  8. 
That  these  inspired  men  were  let  into  the  nature  and  fu- 
ture fortunes  of  both.  See  now  in  what  manner  our  au- 
thor represents  this  observation.  It  is  no  ground,  says  he,* 
for  a  double  sense,  that  the  Prophets  were  full  of  the  idea* 
of  a  Messiah  and  his  glorious  kingdom,  and  made  use  of 
images  taken  from  thence ;  (that  is,  that  they  ennobled 
their  style  by  their  habitual  contemplation  of  magnificent 
ideas.)  For,  (continues  he)  whencesoever  they  took  their 
ideas,  when  they  spoke  of  present  facts,  present  facts aJone 
were  to  be  understood.  Common  language  and  the  figures 
of  it,  &c.  Without  doubt,  from  such  a  fulness  of  ideas, 
as  only  raised  and  ennobled  their  style,  it  could  be  no 
more  concluded  that  they  meant  future  facts  when  they 
speak  of  present,  than  that  Virgil,  because  he  was  full  of 
the  magnficent  ideas  of  the  Roman  grandeur,  where  he 
says,  Priami  Imperium — Divum  Domus,  Ilium,  and  Ingens 
gloria  Teucrorum,  meant  Rome  as  well  as  Troy.  But 
what  is  all  this  to  the  purpose  ?  Orthodox  Divines  talk  of 
a  fulness  of  ideas  arising  from  the  Holy  Spirit's  revealing 
the  mutual  dependency  and  future  fortunes  of  the  two  dis- 
pensations i  and  revealing  them  for  the  information,  so- 
lace, and  support  of  the  Christian  Church  :  and  Dr.Sykes 
talks  of  a  fulness  of  ideas,  got,  nobody  knows  how,  and 
used,  nobody  knows  why,  to  raise  (I  think  he  says)  their 
style  and  ennoble  their  images.  Let  him  give  some  good 
account  of  this  representation,  and  then  we  may  be  able  to 
determine,  if  it  be  worth  the  trouble,  whether  he  here  put 
the  change  upon  himself  or  his  reader. 

From  hence,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  he  goes  on  to 
examine  particular  texts  urged  against  his  opinion  ; 
with  which  I  have  at  present  nothing  to  do  ;  first,  because 
the  proper  subject  of  this  section  is  the  general  nature  only 
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of  types  and  double  senses :  and  secondly,  because  what 
room  I  have  to  spare,  on  this  head,  is  fot  a  much  welcom- 
er  guest,  whom  I  am  now  returning  to,  the  original  au- 
thor of  these  profound  reasonings,  Mr.  Collins  himself. 

To  proceed.  We  have  shown  that  types  and  seconda- 
ry senses  are  rational,  logical,  and  scholastic  modes  of  in- 
formation ;  that  they  were  expedient  and  highly  useful  un- 
der the  Jewish  economy  ;  and  that  they  were  indeed  there. 

But  now  it  will  be  objected,  that,  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  Jewish  economy,  a  double  sense  may  be  allowed ;  be- 
cause the  aJBairs  of  that  dispensation  may  be  well  supposed 
to  be  in  the  thoughts  of  the  Prophet ;  but  it  is  unreasonst- 
ble  to  majce  one  of  the  senses  relate  to  a  different  and  re- 
mote dispensation  never  in  his  thoughts.  For  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  (Mr.  Collins  assures  us)  seem  the 
most  plain  of  all  ancient  writings,  and  wherein  there  ap- 
pears not  the  least  trace  of  a  typical  or  allegorical  intention 
in  the  authors  or  in  any  other  Jews  of  their  time. 

I  reply,  that  was  it  even  as  our  adversaries  suggest^ 
that  all  the  prophecies,  which,  we  say,  relate  to  Jesus,  relate 
to  him  only  in  a  secondary  sense  ;  and  that  there  were  no 
other  intimations  of  the  new  dispensation  but  what  such 
prophecies  convey  ;  it  would  not  follow  that  such  sense 
was  false  or  groundless.  And  this  I  have  clearly  shown 
in  the  account  of  their  nature,  origin,  and  use.  Thus 
much  I  confess,  that  without  miracles,  in  confirmation  of . 
such  sense,someof  them  would  with  difficulty  be  proved  to 
have  it ;  because,  as  we  have  shown,  a  commodious  and 
designed  obscurity  attends  both  their  nature  and  their  use. 

But  then  this  let  me  add,  aikd  these  pretenders  to  rea- 
son would  do  well  to  consider  it,  that  the  authority  of  su- 
perior wisdom  as  rationally  determines  the  assent  to  the 
meaning  of  a  doubtful  proposition,  as  any  other  kind  of 
logical  evidence  whatsoever. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  We  say  further, 
1.  That  some  of  the  prophecies  relate  to  Jesus  in  a  prima- 
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ry  sense,  fl.  That  besides  these,  there  are  in  the  Pro* 
phetic  WritingSi  the  most  clear  and  certain  intimations  of 
the  Gospel  economy. 

I.  That  some  prophecies  relate  to  the  Messiah  in  a  pri- 
mary sensci  has  been  invincibly  proved  by  a  very  learned 
prelate.*  I  shall  mention  therefore  but  one,  and  that  only 
because  our  adversary  has  made  some  remarks  upon  it, 
which  will  afford  an  occasion  for  further  illustration  of  the 
subject  Jesus  says  of  John  the  Baptist — This  is  the  Eli- 
as  that  was  to  come.  '<  Wherein  (says  the  author  of 
the  Grounds,  &c. )  he  is  supposed  to  refer  to  these  words 
of  Malachi,  behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  Prophet 
before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the 
Lord  ;  which,  according  to  their  literal  sense,  are  a  pro- 
phecy, that  Elijah  or  Elias  was  to  come  in  person,  and 
therefore  not  literally  but  mystically  fulfilled  in  John  the 
Baptist. "  And  again,  in  his  Scheme  of  lAterai  Proph^ 
cy  consideredj  s|)caking  of  this  passage  of  Malachi,  he 
says,  <^  But  to  cut  off  all  pretence  for  a  literal  prophecy, 
I  observe,  first,  that  the  literal  interpretation  of  this  place 
is,  that  Elias,  the  real  Elias  was  to«come.  And  iis  it  not 
a  most  pleasant  literal  interpretation  to  make  Elias,  not 
signify  Elias,  but  somebody  who  resembled  him  in  quali* 
ties  ?^  Secondly,  I  observe,  that  the  Septuagint  Translate 
ors  render  it,  Elias  the  Tishbite — and  that  the  Jews,  since 
Christ's  time,  have  generally  understood,  from  the  passage 
before  us, that  Elias  is  to  come  in  person.  But  John  the  Bap> 
tist  himself,  who  must  be  supposed  to  know  who  he  was 
himself,  when  the  question  was  asked  him,  whether  he  was 
Elias,  denied  himself  to  be  Elias  ;  and  when  asked  who 
he  was,  said,  he  was  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wil- 
derness, &c. ;  which  is  a  passage  taken  from  Isaiah."         ' 

1.  The  first  thing  observable  in  these  curious  remarks 
is,  that  this  great  Philosopher  and  Divine  did  not  so  much 

*  The  present  Bithof  of  Dsriiam. 
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MB  uoderstand  the  terms  of  the  question.  The  words, 
says  he,  aecording  to  their  literal  sense,  are  a  prophecy, 
that  Elijah  was  to  come  in  person,  and  therefore  not  lite, 
rally  but  mystically  fulfilled  in  John  the  Baptist*  He  did 
not  so  much  as  know  the  meaning  of  a  primary  and  se* 
condary  sense,  about  which  he  makes  all  this  bustle.  A 
secondary  sense  indeed  implies  a  figurative  interpretation ; 
a  primary  implies  a  literal  :  but  yet  this  primary  sense  does 
not  exclude  figurative  terms*  The  primary  or  literal  sense 
of  the  prophecy  in  question  is,  that  before  the  great  and 
terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  a. messenger  should  be  sent,  re- 
sembling in  character  the  Prophet  Elijah  ;  this  messenger 
by  a  figure,  is  called  the  prophet  Elijah.  A  figure  of  the 
most  easy  and  natural  import ;  and  of  especial  use  amongst 
the  Hebrews,  who  were  accustomed  to  denote  any  charac- 
ter or  action  by  that  of  the  kind  which  was  become  most 
known  or  celebrated.  Thus  the  Prophet  Isaiah  :  <<  And 
the  Lord  shall  utterly  destroy  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian 
sea,  and  with  his  mighty  wind  shall  he  shake  his  hand  over 
the  river,  and  shall  smite  it  in  the  seven  streams. ''* — Here 
a  second  passage  through  the  Red  sea  is  promised  in  literal 
terms ;  but  who  therefore  will  say  that  this  is  the  literal 
meaning  ?  The  literal  meaning,  though  the  prophecy  be  in 
figurative  terms,  is  simply  redemption  from  bondage.  For 
Egypt,  in  the  Hebrew  phrase,  signified  a  place  of  bondage. 
Would  not  be  be  thought  an  admtrableinterpreter  of  Virgil 
who  should  criticise  the  Roman  Poet  in  the  same  man-, 
ner? — Vii^il  seems  the  most  plain  of  all  ancient  writings ; 
and  he  says, 


*(  Jam  redit  et  yirgo,*hredeimt  Satornia  regoa.*' 

which,  according  to  its  literal  meaning,  is,  that  the  Virgin 
returns,  and  old  Saturn  reigns  again,  in  person  ;  and  there- 
fore not  literally  but  mystically  fulfilled  in  the  justice  and 

*  Chap.  zi.  15. 
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felicity  of  Au^stus'  reipi.     And  it  is  a  most  pletfiant  li- 
teral interpretation,  to  make  the  Virgin  and  Saturn  not  sig- 
nify the  Virg;in  and  Saturn,  but  somebody  who  resembled 
them  in  qualities.     Such  prate,  in  a  classical  critic,  would 
be  called  nonsense  in  every  lan^age.     But  freethinking 
sanctifies  all  sorts  of  impertinence. — This  was  a  kind  of 
compound  blunder;  literal,  in  common  speech,  being  op- 
posed both  to  figurative  and  to  spiritual  ;  and  mj'stical  sig- 
nifying both  figurative  and  spiritual;  he  confounded  the  dis- 
tinct and  di6ferent  meanings  both  of  literal  and  mystical. 
He  goes  on — ''I  observe,  that  the  Septuagint  translators 
render   it  Elias  the  Tishbite — ^and  that  the  Jews,  since 
Christ's  time,  have  generally  understood  from  this  passage, 
thatElias  is  to  come  in  person.  AndJohn  theBapttst  himself, 
who  must  be  supposed  to  know  who  he  was  himself,  when 
the  question  was  asked  him,  denied  himself  to  be  Elias.'' 
Why  does  he  say,    since  Christ's  time,  and   not  before, 
when  it  appears  to  be  before  as  well  as  since,  frpm  his  own 
account  of  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint  ?    for  a  good 
reason.     We  should  then  have  seen  why  John  the  Baptist^ 
when  asked,  denied  himself  to  be  Elias  ;  which  it  was  not 
Mr.  Colli  ns's  design  we  should  see  ;.  if  indeed  we  do  not 
ascribe  too  much  to  his  knowledge  in  this  matter.     The 
case  stood  thus :  at  the  time  of  the  Septuagint  translation, 
and  from  thence  to  the  time  of  Christ,  the  doctrine  of  a 
transmigration,  and  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body,  to  re- 
possess the  land  of  Judea,  were  national  opinions  ;  which 
occasioned  the  Jews  by  degrees  to  understand  all  these 
sorts  uf  figurative  expressions  literally.     Hence,  amongst 
their  many  visions,  this  was  one,  that  Elias  should  come 
again  in  person.     Which  shows  what  it  was  the  Jews  asked 
John  the  Baptist ;  and  what  it  was  he  answered,  when  he 
denied  himself  to  be  Elias  :  Not  that  he  was  not  the  mes- 
^nger  prophesied  of  by  Malachi  (for  his  pretending  to  be 
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that  messenger  evidently  occasioned  the  question)  but  that 
he  was  not,  nor  did  the  prophecy  imply  that  the  messen- 
ger should  be,  Elias  in  p>erson. 

2.  But  we  will  suppose  all  that  an  ingenuous  adversa- 
ry can  ask  — "That  most  of  the  prophecies  in  question  re- 
late to  Jesus  in  a  secondary  sense  only  ;  the  rest  in  a  pri- 
mary, but  expressed  in  figurative  terms  ;  which,  till  their 
completion,  threw  a  shade  over  their  meaning,  and  kept 
them  in  a  certain  degree  of  obscurity/'  Now,  to  show 
how  all  this  came  about,  will  add  still  further  light  to  this 
very  perplexed  question. 

We  have  seen,  from  the  nature  and  long  duration  of 
the  Jewish  economy,  that  the  prophecies  which  relate  to 
Jesus,  must  needs  be  darkly  and  enigmatically  delivered. 
We  have  seen  how  the  allegoric  mode  of  speech^  then 
much  in  use,  furnished  the  means,  by  what  we  call  a  dou- 
ble sense  in  prophecies,  of  doing  this  with  all  the  requi- 
site obscurity.  But  as  some  of  these  prophecies  by  their 
proper  light  alone,  without  the  confirmation  of  miracles, 
eould  hardly  have  their  sublimer  sense  so  well  ascertained; 
to  render  all  opposers  of  the  Gospel  without  excuse,  it 
pleased  the  Holy  Spirit,  under  the  last  race  of  the  pro- 
phets, to  give  credentials  to  the  mission  of  Jesus  by  pre- 
dictions of  him  in  a  primary  and  literal  sense.  Yet  the 
Jewish  economy  being  to  continue  long,  there  still  remain- 
ed the  same  necessity  of  a  covert  and  mysterious  convey- 
ance. That  figurative  expression  therefore,  which  was 
before  employed  in  the  proposition,  was  now  used  in  the 
terms.  Hence,  the  prophecies  of  a  single  sense  come  to 
be  in  highly  figurative  words  :  as  before,  the  earlier  pro- 
phecies of  a  double  sense  (which  had  a  primary  meaning 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  state,  and,  for  the  present  in- 
formation of  that  people)  were  delivered  in  a  much  more 
simple  phrase. 

The  Jewish  doctors,  whose  obstinate  adherence,  not 
to  the  letter  of  the  law,  as  this  writer  ignorautly  or  frait- 
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dulently  sufQ^ats,  but  to  the  mystical  interpretrntions  of 
the  Cabala,  prevents  their  seeing  the  true  cause  of  this  dif- 
ference in  the  language,  between  the  earlier  and  latter  pro- 
phets ;  the  Jewish  doctors,  I  say,  are  extremely  perplex- 
ed to  give  a  tolerable  account  of  this  matter.  What  they 
best  agree  in  is,  that  the  figurative  enigmatic  style  of  the 
later  prophets  (which  however  they  make  infinitely  more 
obscure  by  cabalistic  meanings,  than  it  really  is,  in  order 
to  evade  the  relation  which  the  predictions  have  to  Jesas) 
is  owing  to  the  declining  state  of  prophecy*  Every  pro* 
phet,  says  the  famous  Rabbi,  Joseph  Albo,  that  is  of  a 
strong,  sagacious,  and  piercing  understanding,  will  ap- 
prehend the  thing  nakedly  without  any  similitude  ;  whence 
it  comes  to  pass  that  all  his  sayinp^s  are  distinct  and  clear, 
and  free  from  all  obscurity,  having  a  literal  truth  in  them: 
But  a  prophet  of  an  inferior  rank  or  degree,  his  words  are 
obscure,  enwrapped  in  riddles  and  parables ;  and  there- 
fore have  not  a  literal  but  allegorical  truth  contained  in 
them.*  And  indeed  our  fictitious  Rabbi  seems  to  have 
had  as  little  knowledge  of  this  matter  as  the  other  ;  for  in 
answer  to  what  Mr.  Whiston,  who,  e;Ltravagant  as  he  was 
in  rejecting  all  double  senses,  yet  knew  the  difference  be- 
tween a  secondary  and  enigmatic  prophecy,  which,  we 
shall  see,  Mr.  Collins  did  not,  in  answer,  I  say,  to  Mn 
Whiston,  who  observed  *nhat  the  prophecies  (meaning  the 
primary)  which  relate  to  Christianity  are  covered,  mys- 
tical and  enigmatical,"  replies,  ^  this  is  exactly  equal  mys- 
ticism with,  and  just  as  remote  from  the  real  literal  sense 
as  tlie  mysticism  of  the  aliegorists  (i.  e.  the  contenders  for 
a  double  sense)  and  is  altogether  as  obscure  to  the  under- 
standing.!" His  argument  against  secondary  senses  is,  that 
they  are  uuscholastic  and  enthosiastical.  Mr.  Whistoa, 
to  humour  him,   presents  him  with  direct  and  primary 

*  Smiik^t  Sdeet  Diaeoarses,  p.  ISO. 
i  Grounds  ttid  Reaioiit,  ke.,  p.  942. 
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propheci^,  but  tells  him,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  ex- 
pressed in  covered,  mystical,  and  enigmatic  terms.  This 
will  not  satisfy  him  ;  it  is  no  better  than  the  mysticism  of 
the  aile^rists.  How  so  ?  We  may  think  perhaps,  that 
he  would  pretend  to  prove,  because  his  argument  requires 
he  should  prove,  that  enigmatical  expressions  are  as  un- 
acholastic  and  enthusiastical  as  secondary  senses.  No  such 
matter.  All  he  says  is,  that  they  are  as  obscure  to  <he 
understanding.  But  obscurity  is  not  his  quarrel  with  se- 
condary senses.  He  objects  to  them  as  unscholastic  and 
enthusiastical.  But  here  lay  the  difficulty ;  no  man, 
who  pretended  to  any  language,  could  affirm  this,  of  fig- 
urative, enigmatical  expressions  ;  he  was  forced  therefore 
to  have  recourse  to  his  usual  refuge,  obscurity. 

It  is  true,  he  says,  these  mystical  enigmatic  prophecies 
(as  Mr.  Whiston*  calls  them)  are  equally  remote  from  the 
real  literal  sense,  as  the  mysticism  «>f  the  Allegorists.  But 
this  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  blunder  exposed  above, 
where  he  could  not  distinguish  between  the  literal  sense  of 
a  term,  and  the  literal  sense  of  a  proposition.  And  how 
gross  that  ignorance  is  we  may  see  by  the  following  in- 
stance* Isaiah  says,  ^^  the  wolf  also  shall  dwcU  with  the 
lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid  ;  and 
the  calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and  the  fatiing  together,  and  a 
little  child  shall  lead  them.''*  Now  I  will  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  his  followers  understand  this,  as  Grotius  does,  of 
the  profound  peace  which  was  to  follow  after  the  times  of 
Senacherib,  under  Hezekiah  :  but  though  the  terms  be 
mystical,  yet  sure  they  call  tliis  the  literal  sense  of  the  pro- 
phecy :  for  Grotius  makes  the  mystical  sense  to  refer  to  the 
Gospel.  Mr.  Whiston,  I  suppose,  denies  that  this  has  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  times  of  Hezekiah,  but  that  it  refers 
to  those  of  Christ  only.  Is  not  his  interpretation  therefore 
literal  as  well  as  that  of  Grotius  ?  unless  it  immediately 
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becomes  oddly  typical,  unscholastic,  and  enthosiastical,  n 
sooD  as  ever  Jesus  comes  into  the  question. 

II.  But  now,  besides  the  literal  primary  prophecies 
concerning  the  person  of  Jesus,  we  say,  in  the  second 
place,  that  there  arc  others,  which  fi;ive  a  primary  and  di- 
rect intimation  of  the  CHANOB  OF  THE  DISPBNSATION.  IsU- 

ah  foretels  ^reat  mercicM  to  the  Jewish  people,  io  a  future 
age ;    which,   though  represented   by  such  metaphors  is 
bore  analogy  to  the  blessings  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  ecooo- 
my,  yet,   to  show  that  they  were  indeed  different  from 
what  the  figurative  terms  alludes  to,  the  prophet  at  the 
same  time  adds,  *^  my  thoughts  are  not  as  your  thoughts, 
neither  are  your  ways  my  ways,  aaith  the  Lord."    This 
surely  implies  a  different  dispensation.     That  the  change 
was  from  carnal  to  spiritual,    is  elegantly  intimated  in  the 
subjoming  words, — **  for  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the 
earth,   so  are  my  ways  higher  than  thy  ways,  and  my 
thoughts  than  thy  thoughts."     But  this  higher  ad  more 
excellent  dispensation  is  more  plainly  revealed  in  the  fol- 
lowing figure  ;  instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fi^ 
tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  the  niyrtle-tree ; 
i.  e.  the  new  religion  shall  as  far  excel  the  old,  as  the  fi^ 
tree  does  the  thorn,  or  the  myrtle  tree  the  brier.    In  a 
following  prophecy  he  shows  the  extent  of  this  new  religi- 
on as  here  he  had  shewn  its  nature  ;  that  it  was  to  spread 
beyond  Judea,  and  to  take  in  the  whole  race  of  mankind, 
— the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,   and  kings  to  the 
brightness  of  thy  rising,    &c.     Which    idea   the  prophet 
Zephaniah  expre-<ses  in  so  strong  a  manner,  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  evasion  :  **  The  Lord  will  be  terrible  unto  them, 
for  he  will  iamiah  all  the  gods  of  the  earth  ;  and  men  shall 
worship  him  every  one  from  his  place,   even  all  the  isles 
of  the  Gentiles.  '^     The  expression  ih  noble,  and  alludes  to 
the  popular  superstitions  ot  Paganism,  which  conceivedthat 
their  gods  were  nourished  by  the  steam  ot  sacrifices.    But 
when  were  the  Pagan  gods  thus  famished,  but  in  the  fint 
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ages  of  Christianity  ? — Every  one  from  his  place  ;  that  is, 
they  were  not  to  ^  up  to  JerMsalem  to  worship  — Even 
all  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles :  but  when  did  these  worship 
the  God  of  Israel,  every  one  from  his  place,  before  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles  ?  Then  indeed  their  speedy  and 
general  conversion  distinguished  them  from  the  rest*of  the 
nations. 

But  Isaiah,  as  he  goes  on,  is  still  more  explicit,  and 
declares,  in  direct  terms,  that  the  dispensation  should  be 
changed:  < ^Behold,  I  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth; 
and  the  former  shall  not  be  remembered,  nor  come  into 
mind."  This  in  the  prophetic  style,  means  a  new  religion 
and  a  new  law ;  the  Metaphors,  as  we  have  shown  else- 
where, being  taken  from  hieroglyphical  expression.  To 
make  it  still  more  clear,  I  observe  further,  the  prophet 
goes  on  in  declaring  the  change  of  the  sanction  ;  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  change  of  the  dispensation — **  there 
shall  be  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  days,  nor  an  old  man 
that  hath  not  filled  his  days :  For  the  child  shall  die  an 
hundred  years  old,  but  the  sinner  being  an  hundred  years 
old  shall  be  accursed  ;''  i.  e.  the  Jewish  sanction  of  tempo- 
ral rewards  .and  punishments  shall  be  no  longer  adminis- 
tered in  an  extraordinary  manner  :  For  we  must  remem- 
ber, that  long  life  for  obedience,  and  sudden  and  imma- 
ture death  for  transgressions,  bore  an  eminent  part  in  their 
rewards  and  punishments  :  now  these  are  expressly  said 
to  be  abrogated  in  the  dispensation  promised,  it  being  de- 
clared that  the  virtuous,  though  dying  untimely,  should 
be  as  if  they  had  lived  an  hundred  years  ;  and  sinners, 
though  living  to  an  hundred  years,  as  if  they  had  died 
untimely. 

The  very  same  pirophecy  in  Jeremiah,  delivered  in  less 
figurative  terms,  ascertains  this  interpretation  beyond  all 
possible  cavil :  <<  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord, 
that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel, 
and  with  the  house  of  Judah,  not  according  to  the  coven- 
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ant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers,  in  the  day  that  I  took 
them  hy  the  hand,  to  hrin^  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
But  this  shall  be  the  covenant  that  1  will  make  with  the 
house  of  Israel,  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lerd,  I  wiH 
put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their 
hearts. " 

What  Isaiah  figuratively  calls  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  Jeremiah  simply  and  literally  names  a  new  coven- 
ant. And  what  kind  of  covenant  ?  not  such  an  one  as 
was  made  with  their  fathers.  This  was  declarative  enough 
of  its  nature  ;  yet  to  prevent  mistakes,  he  |;ive8  as  well  a 
positive  as  negative  description  of  it :  this  shall  be  the 
covenant,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  &c.;'i. 
e.  this  law  shall  be  spiritual,  as  the  other,  given  lo  their 
fathers,  was  carnal :  for  the  Jewish  law  did  not  scrutinise 
the  heart,  but  rested  in  external  obedience  and  observan- 
ces. 

Lastly,  to  crown  the  whole,  I  observe  that  Jeremiah 
too,  like  Isaiah,  ascertains  the  argument  by  declaring,  at 
the  same  time,  the  change  of  the  sanction  :  <«  In  those 
days  they  shall  say  no  more,  the  fathers  have  eaten  a  soar 
grape,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge..  But  every 
one  shall  die  for  his  own  iniquity,  every  man  that  eateth 
the  sour  grape,  his  teeth  shall  be  set  on  edge.''  For  we 
know  it  to  have  been  part  of  the  sanction  of  the  Jewish 
law,  that  children  should  bear  the  iniquity  of  their  fath- 
ers, &c. ;  a  mode  of  punishing,  which  has  been  already  ei- 
plained  and  justified. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  if  you  will  believe  ourad- 
vei'sary,  the  books  of  the  Old  I'cstament  seem  the  most 
plain  of  all  ancient  writina;s,  and  wherein  there  appears 
not  the  least  trace  of  a  typical  or  allegorical  intention  in 
the  authors,  or  in  any  other  Jews  of  their  times.  He 
that  answers  a  free-thinker  has  a  fine  time  of  it  Not  the 
least  trace  of  a  typical  or  allegorical  intention  !  he  might 
as  well  have  said,  there  is  no  trace  of  poetry  in  Virgil,  or 
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of  eloquence  in  Cicero.  But  there  is  none,  he  says,  eith* 
cr  in  the  authors,  or  in  any  other  Jews  of  their  times. 
To  both  which  assertions  this  sinf^le  text  of  Ezekiel  will 
serve  for  a  confutation — •*  Ah  Lord!  they  say  of  me,  cloth 
he  not  speak  parables  ?"  The  prophet  complains  that  the 
fruitlessness  of  his  mission  proceeded  from  the  people's 
repirding  him  as  speaking  of  mysterious  things,  not  under- 
stood by  them.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Bcclesiasticus^ 
who  is  reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  A.itiochus  Epiphanes,  speaks  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
as  fully  fraught  with  typical  and  allegoric  wisdom  :  <*  He 
that  giveth^  his  mind  to  the  law  of  the  Most  High,  and  is 
occupied  in  the  meditation  thereof,  \Vill  seek  out  the  wis* 
dom  of  the  ancients,  and  be  occupied  in  prophecies.  He 
will  keep  the  sayings  of  the  renowned  men,  and  where 
nibtile  parables  are,  he  will  be  there  also.  He  will  seek 
out  the  secrets  of  grave  sentences,  and  be  conversant  in 
dark  parables.''  Hence  it  appears,  that  prophecies  were 
not  so  plain  as  our  author  represents^  them,  and  th^t  their 
obscurity  arose  from  their  having  typical  or  allegorical  in- 
tentions  ;  which  figures  too  related  not  to  the  present,  but 
to  a  future  dispensation,  as  is  further  seen  from  what  Eze- 
kiel says  in  another  Place  : — "Son  of  M-m,  behold!  they 
of  the  house  of  Israel  say,  the  vision  that  he  seeth  is  for 
many  days  to  come,  and  he  prophesieth  of  the  times  that 
are  far  off."  So  that  those  people  to  whom  the  prophecies 
were  so  plain,  and  who  understood  them  to  respect  their 
own  times  only,  without  any  typical  or  allegorical  mean- 
ing, complain  of  obscurities,  and  consider  them  as  refer^ 
ring  to  very  remote  times.  But  I  am  ashamed  to  d\Vell 
so  long  on  so  evident  a  truth.  The  English  Bible  lies 
open  to  every  free-thinker  of  (ireat  Britain,  where  they 
may  read  it  that  will,  and  understand  it  that  can. 

As  for  such  writers,  as  the  author  of  the  Grounds  and 
Reasons,  to  say  the  truth,  one  would  never  wish  to  sec 
them  otherwise  employed  ;  but  when  so  great  and  good  a 
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man  as  Orotius  has  unwarily  contributed  to  the  dota^  of 
infidelity,  this  is  such  a  misadventure  as  one  cannot  r^ard 
but  with  the  utmost  pity  and  concern. 

This  excellent  person,  for  it  is  not  to  be  disguised,  has 
made  it  his  constant  endeavour,  throughout  his  whole  com- 
ment on  the  Prophets,  to  find  a  double  sense  even  in  those 
direct  prophecies  which  relate  to  Jesus ;  and  to  turn  the 
primary  sense  upon  the  afiairs  of  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
allowing  them  to  relate  to  Jesus  only  in  a  secondary  ;  and 
by  that  afiected  strain  of  criticism,  has  done  almost  as  much 
harm  to  Revelation  as  his  other  writings  have  done  it  ser- 
vice :  not  for  any  strength  there  is  in  his  interpretations ; 
for  this  and  his  Comment  on  the  Apocalypse,  are  the  op* 
probium  of  his  great  learning,  but  only  for  the  name  they 
carry  with  them.  I  am  the  freer  in  my  censure,  because 
I  can  prove  what  I  .say. 

The  principle  which  Grotius  went  upon,  in  commenting 
on  the  Bible  ,was,  that  it  should  be  interpreted  on  the  same 
rules  of  criticism  that  men  use  in  the  study  of  all  other  an- 
cient writings.  Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than 
Jiia  principle :  but  unluckily  he  deceived  himself  in  the 
application  of  it  These  rules  teach  us,  Uie  genius,  purpose, 
and  authority  of  the  writer  should  be  carefully  studied. 
Under  the  head  of  his  authority  it  is  to  be  considered, 
whether  he  be  a  mere  human  or  an  inspired  writer.  Thus 
far  Grotius  went  right :  he  examined  that  authority ; 
and  pronounced  the  writer^  to  be  inspired,  and  the  prth 
phecies  divine  :  But  when  he  came  to  apply  these  prerai- 
ees,  he  utterly  forgot  his  conclusion  ;  and  interfM^ted  the 
prophecies  by  rules  very  different  from  what  the  confes* 
aion  of  their  divine  original  required  :  for  seeing  them 
pronounced  by  Jewish  prophets,  occupied  in  Jewish  aflBurs, 
he  coneluded  their  sole  object  was  Jewish  ;  and  conse- 
quently that  the  proper  sense  of  the  prophecies  referred  to 
these  only.  But  this  was  falling  back  from  one  of  the 
grounds  be  went  upon,  that  the  writers  were  inspired:  for 
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his  interpretation  was  only  reasonable  on  the  supposition 
that  these  writers  prophesied  in  the  very  manner  which 
the  Pagans  understood  their  prophets  sometimes  to  hare 
done,  by  a  natural  sagacity:  for,  on  the  allowance  of  a 
real  inspiration,  it  was  God,  and  not  the  writer,  who  was 
the  proper  author  of  the  prophecy  ;  and  to  understand  his 
purpose,  which  the  rules  of  interpretation  requires  us  to 
seek,  we  must  examine  the  nature,  reason,  and  end  of 
that  religion  which  he  gave  to  the  Jews :  for  on  these, 
eommon  sense  assures  us,  the  meaning  of  the  prophecies 
must  be  entirely  regulated.  Now  if,  on  enquiry,  it  should 
be  found,  that  this,  which  Grotius  admitted  for  a  divine 
dispensation,  was  only  preparatory  of  another  more  per- 
fect, it  would  then  appear  not  to  be  improbable  that  some 
of  these  prophecies  might  relate,  in  their  literal,  primary, 
and  immediate  sense,  to  that  more  perfect  dispensation. 
And  whether  they  did  so  or  not  was  to  be  determined  by 
the  joint  evidence  of  the  context,  and  of  the  nature  of 
God's  whole  dispensation  to  mankind,  so  far  forth  as  it 
is  dbooverable  to  us.  But  Grotius,  instead  of  making  the 
matter  thus  reasonably  problematical,  and  to  be  determin** 
ed  by  evidence,  determined  first,  and  laid  it  down  as  a 
kind  of  principle,  that  the  prophecies  related  directly  and 
properly  to  Jewish  afiairs :  and  into  this  system  he  with-* 
drew  all  his  explanations.  This,  as  we  say,  was  falsely 
applying  a  true  rule  of  interpretation.  He  went  on  thi* 
reasonable  ground,  that  the  prophecies  should  be  inter* 
preted  like  all  other  ancient  writings :  and  on  examining 
their  authority,  he  found  them  to  be  truly  divine.  When 
ke  had  gone  thus  far,  he  then  preposterously  went  back 
sgain,  and  commented  as  if  they  were  confessed  to  be 
merely  human  :  the  consequence  was,  that  several  of  bitf 
criticisms,  to  speak  of  them  only  as  the  performance  of 
a  man  of  learning,  are  so  forced,  unnatural,  and  absurd, 
so  opposed  to  the  rational  eaunons  of  inteipretation,  that 
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I  will  venture  to  affirm  they  are^  in  all  respects,  the  wont 
that  ever  came  from  the  hand  of  an  acute  and  able  critic* 
Having  now  proved  that  the  principles  Mr.  CoUini 
went  upon,  were  in  themselves  false  and  extravagant,  we 
have  little  reason  to  regard  how  he  used  them*  But  as 
this  extraordinary  writer  was  as  great  a  free>thinker  in  Io> 
gic  as  in  divinity,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  show  the 
fashionable  world  what  sort  of  men  they  have  chosen  for 
their  guides,  to  lead  them  from  their  religion,  when  they 
would  no  longer  have  any  to  direct  them  to  it 

His  argument  against  what  he  calls  typical,  allegorical, 
but  properly  secondary  senses,  stands  thus : — Chri^tiaiuty 
pretends  to  derive  itself  from  Judaism.  Jesus  appeals  to 
the  religious  books  of  the  Jews  as  prophesying  of  his  mis> 
sion.  None  of  these  prophecies  can  be  understood  of  him 
but  in  a  typical,  allegoric  sense.  Now  that  sense  is  ab* 
surd,  and  contrary  to  all  scholastic  rules  of  interpretation. 
Christianity,  therefore,  not  being  really  predicted  of  io  the 
Jewish  writings,  is  consequently  false.  The  contestibie 
proposition,  on  which  the  whole  argument  rests,  is,  that  a 
typical  or  allegoric  sense  is  absurd,  and  contrary  to  all  scho* 
lastic  rules  of  interpretation. 

Would  the  reader  now  believe  that  Mr.  Collins  him* 
self  has  in  this  very  book  given  a  thorough  confutation  of 
bis  own  proposition  ?  Yet  this  he  has  done,  and,  contrary 
too,  to  his  usual  way  of  reasoning,  in  a  very  convincing 
manner  ;  by  showing,  from  the  universal  practice  of  an- 
tiquity, that  a  typical  or  allegorical  sense  is  agreeable  to 
the  logical,  scholastic  rules  of  interpretation.  For  he 
says, — ^<  Allegory  was  much  in  use  amongst  the  Pagans, 
being  cultivated  by  many  of  the  philosophers  themselves,  as 
well  as  theologians.  By  some  as  Lite  method  of  deliveriug 
doctrines  ;  but  by  most  as  the  method  of  explaining  away 
what,  according  to  the  letter,  appeared  absurd  in  the  an- 
cient fables  or  histories  of  their  gods.     Religion  itself  was 
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de^meft  a  nriysterioiis  thin^  amon^t  the  Pagans,  and  not 
to  be  publicly  and  plainly  declared.  Wherefore  it  was 
never  pimply  represented  to  the  people,  but  was  roost 
obscurely  delivered,  and  veiled  under  allegories,  or  para* 
bles,  or  hieroglyphics  i  and  especially  among  the  Egypt- 
ians^ Chahleans,  and  the  Oriental  nations.-— ^They  allego- 
rized many  things  of  nature,  and  particularly  the  heavenly 
bodies. — ^They  allegorized  all  their  ancient  fables  and 
stories,  and  pretended  to  discover  in  them  the  secrets  of 
natural  philosophy,  medicine,  politics,  and  in  a  word  ali 
arts  and  sciences*  The  works  of  Homer  in  particular  have 
furnished  infinite  materials  for  all  sorts  of  allegorical  com- 
mentators to  work  upon. — The  ancient  Greek  poets  were 
reputed  to  involve  divine,  and  natural,  and  historical  no- 
tions of  thetr  gods  under  mystical  and  parabolical  expres- 
sions— ^The  Pythagorean  philosophy  was  wholly  deliver- 
ed in  mystical  language,  the  signification  whereof  was  en- 
tirely unknown  to  the  world  abroad— The  Stole  philoso- 
phers are  particularly  famous  for  allegorizing  the  whole 
heathen  Theology — We  have  several  treatises  of  heathen 
philosophers  on  the  subject  of  allegorical  interpretation." 

If  now  this  kind  of  allegorizing,  which  involved  the 
pro|>osition  in  a  double  sense,  was  in  use  amongst  the  Pa- 
gan oracles,  divines,  philosophers  and  poets,  is  not  the 
understanding  ancient  writings  allegorical ly,  or  in  a  dou* 
ble  sense,  agreeable  to  all  rational,  scholastic  rules  of  in- 
terpretation ?  Surely,  as  much  so  as  the  understanding 
mere  metaphorical  expressions  in  a  tropical  signification  ; 
whose  propriety  no  one  ever  yet  called  in  question.  For 
the  sense  of  propositions  is  imposed  as  arbitrarily  as  the 
sense  of  words.  And  if  men,  in  the  communication  of 
their  thoughts,  agree  to  give,  on  some  occasions,  a  double 
sense  to  propositions,  as  well  as  on  others,  a  single*  the 
niterpreting  the  first  in  two  meanings  is  as  agreeable  to  all 
scholastic  rules,  as  interpreting  the  other  in  one :  and 
propositions^  with  a  double  and  single  sense^  are  as  easily 
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distinguishable  from  each  other,  by  the  help  of  the  con- 
text, as  words  with  a  literal  and  figurative  meaning.  Bat 
this  great  philosopher  seems  to  have  imagined,  |hat  the 
single  sense  of  a  proposition  was  imposed  by  nature ;  and 
that  therefore,  giving  them  a  double  meaning  was  the  same 
offence  against  reason  as  the  deviating  from  the  unity  of 
pure  Theism  into  Polytheism  :  and,  consequently,  that  the 
universal  lapse  into  allegory  and  idolatry  rendered  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  of  them  the  less  absurd. 

I  say,  he  seems  to  think  so.  More  one  cannot  say  of 
such  a  writer.  Besides,  he  seems  to  think  otherwise, 
where,  in  another  place,  as  if  aware  that  use  would  res^ 
cue  a  double  sense  from  his  irrational  and  unscholastic 
censure,  he  endeavoui*s  to  prove,  that  the  Jews,  during 
the  prophetic  period,  did  not  use  this  allegoric  way  of 
expression.  Now  if  we  be  right  in  this  last  conjecture 
about  his  meaning,  he  abuses  the  terms  he  employs,  un- 
der a  miserable  quibble  ;  and,  by  scholastic  and  unschol- 
astic rules,  only  means  interpreting  in  a  single  or  a  double 
sense. 

The  reader  perhaps  will  be  curious  to  know  how^it 
happened,  that  this  great  reasoner  should,  all  at  once,  ov^^ 
throw  what  he  had  been  so  long  labouring  to  build.  This 
fatal  issue  of  his  two  books  of  the  Grounds,&c.  and  Scheme, 
&c.  had  these  causes  : 

1.  He  had  a  pressing  and  immediate  objection  to  re- 
move. And,  as  he  had  no  great  stock  of  argument,  and 
but  small  forecast,  any  thing,  at  a  plunge,  would  be  re- 
ceived, which  came  to  his  relief. 

The  objection  was  this,  ^^That  the  allegorical  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Apostles  were  not  designed  for  absolute  proofs 
of  Christianity,  but  for  arguments  ad  homines  only  to  the 
Jews,  who  were  accustomed  to  that  way  of  reasoning." 
Thus,  he  him!<»elf  tells  us,  some  divines  are  accustomed  to 
talk.  He  gives  them  indeed  a  solid  answer;  but  he  dreams 
not  of  the  consequence.     He  says,  this  allegoric  reasoning 
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was  common  to  all  mankind.  Was  it  so  ?  then  the  grand 
proposition  on  which  his  whole  work  supports  itself  is 
entirely  overthrown.  For  if  all  mankind  used  it,  the 
method  must  needs  be  rational  and  scholastic.  But  this 
he  was  not  aware  of.  What  kept  him  in  the  dark,  waB 
bis  never  being  able  to  distinguish  between  the  use  and  the 
ABUss  of  this  mode  of  information.  These  two  things  he 
perpetually  confounds;  the  Pagan  Oracles  delivered  them- 
selves in  allegories--  this  was  the  use  :  their  later  divines 
turned  all  their  religion  into  allegory — this  was  the  abuse. 
The  elder  Pythagoreans  gave  their  precepts  in  allegory — 
this  was  the  use  :  the  later  Stoics  allegorized  every  thing 
— this  was  the  abuse.  Homer  had  some  allegories — ^this 
was  the  use :  his  commentators  turned  all  to  allegory — 
and  this  again  was  the  abuse.  But  though  he  has  talked  bo 
much  of  these  things,  yet  he  knew  no  more  of  them  than 
old  John  Bunyan  ;  whose  honester  ignorance,  joined  to  a 
good  meaning,  disposed  him  to  admire  that  which  the 
malignity  of  our  author's  folly  inclined  him  to  decry  :  and 
each  in  the  like  ridiculous  extnhae. 

2,  But  the  other  cause  of  this  subversion  of  his  own 
system  was  the  delight  he  took  to  blacken  the  splendour  of 
religion.  He  supposed,  we  may  be  sure,  it  would  prove 
an  effectual  discredit  to  Revelation,  to  have  it  seen,  that 
there  was  this  conformity  between  the  Pagan  and  Jewish 
method  of  delivering  religion  and  morality.  His  attempt 
hath  been  already  exposed  as  it  deserves.  But  in  this  in- 
stance it  labours  under  much  additional  folly.  For  the 
difierent  reasons  which  induced  the  propagators  of  Pagan- 
ism, and  the  Author  of  Judaism,  to  employ  the  same 
method  of  infor  mation,  are  obvious  to  the  meanest  capa- 
city, if  advanced  but  so  far  in  the  knowledge  of  nature 
to  know,  that  different  ends  are  very  commonly  prosecut- 
ed by  the  same  means.  The  Pagans  allegorized  in  ord^ 
to  hide  the  weakness  and  absurdities  of  their  national  reli- 
gions ;  the  author  of  Judaism  allegorized  in  order  to  pre- 
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pare  his  followers  for  the  reoeption  of  a  more  perfect  dis> 
pensation,  founded  on  Judaism,  which  waa  preparstory 
of  it ;  aad  at  the  same  time^  to  prevent  their  premature 
rejection  of  Judaism,  und^er  which  they  were  still  to  be 
long  exercised. 

Thus  we  see  how  this  formidable  enemy  of  our  faith 
has  himself  overturned  his  whole  argument  by  an  unwary 
answer  to  an  occasional  objection.  But  this  is  but  one, 
of  a*work  full  of  contradictions.  I  have  no  occasion  to 
be  particular,  after  removing  his  main  principles ;  yet, 
for  the  reader's  diversion,  I  shall  give  him  a  taste  of  them. 
In  his  81st.  page,  he  says  ;  *^And  there  has  been  for  a  loog 
time,  and  ia  at  this  time  as  little  use  of  allegory  in  those 
respects  amongst  them  (the  Jews)  as  there  seems  to  have 
been  during  the  time  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
written,  which  seem  the  most  plain  of  all  ancient  writings, 
and  wherein  there  appears  not  the  least  trace  of  a  typical 
or  allegorical  intention  in  the  authors,  or  in  any  other 
Jews  of  their  times.''  Yet  it  is  but  at  the  85th  page  that  we 
find  him  saying;  ^<And  in.fhia(viz.  in  delivering  his  philo* 
sophy  in  mystical  language)  Pythagoras  came  up  to  Solo- 
mon's character  of  wise  men,  who  dealt  in  dark  sayings, 
and  acted  not  much  unlike  the  most  divine  teacher  that 
ever  was.  Our  Saviour  spake  with  many  parables,"  &e* 
Now  it  seems,  it  wa^i  Solomon's  character  of  wise  men 
that  they  dealt  in  dark  sayings.  But  these  wise  men  were 
the  authors  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  And  yet  he  had 
but  just  before  assured  us,  that  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament seems  the  most  plain  of  all  ancient  writings,  and 
wherein  there  appears  not  the  least  trace  of  a  typical  or 
allegorical  intention  in  the  authors,  or  in  any  Jews  of  their 
times. 

Again,  in  his  pages  85,  66,  he  says,  *<  the  Pythago- 
rean philosophy  was  wholly  delivered  in  mystical  lan« 
guage ;  the  signification  whereof  was  entirely  unknown 
to  the  world  abroad^  and  but  gradually  explained  to  those 
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of  the  seet,  as  they  ^rew  into  years,  or  were  proper  to 
be  informed — the  Stoic  philosophers  were  particularly  fa- 
mous for  allegorizing — we  have  several  treatises  of  heathen 
philosophers  on  the  subject  of  allegorical  interpretation — 
and  from  philosophers,  Platonists  and  Stoics,  the  famous 
Origen  is  said  to  have  derived  a  great  deal  of  his  skill  in  al- 
legorizing the  books  of  the  Old  Testament."  This  he 
says,  and  yet  at  the  94th  page  he  tells  us,  "  That  the 
Apostles^  and  particularly  St.  Paul,  wholly  discarded  all. 
other  methods  of  reasoning  used  by  philosophers,  except 
the  allegorical :  and  set  that  up  as  the  true  and  only  rea^ 
soning  proper  to  bring  all  men  to  the  faith  of  Christ  :  and 
the  Gentiles  were  to  be  wholly  beat  out  of  the  literal  way 
of  arguing,  and  to  argue  as  became  Jews,  And  the  event 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  has  been  suited  to  matters  con* 
sidered  in  this  view  and  light.  For  we  know  that  the 
wise  did  not  receive  the  Gospel  at  first,  and  that  they 
were  the  latest  converts :  Which  plainly  arose  from  their 
using  maxims  of  reasoning  and  disputing  wholly  opposite 
to  those  of  Christians."  By  these  wise,  can  be  meant  none 
bat  the  Pagan  philosophers  :  and  these,  according  to  our 
author,  were  altogether  given  up  to  mystery  and  allegory. 
Yet  St  Paul|  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  who,  he  says^ 
were  likewise  given  up  to  the  same  method,  could  make 
no  converts  amongst  these  wise  men.  Why  ?  It  would  now 
methinks  have  suited  his  talents  as  well  as  temper,  to  have 
told  us,  it  was  because  two  of  a  trade  could  not  agree :  No, 
says  this  incomparable  logician,  it  was  because  the  phi- 
losophers used  maxims  of  reasoning  and  disputing  wholly 
opposite  to  the  Christians. 

What  now  but  the  name  and  authority  of  freethinking 
could  hinder  such  a  writer  from  becoming  the  contempt 
of  all  who  know  either  how  to  make,  or  to  understand  an 
argument  ?  These  men  profane  the  light  they  receive  from 
Revelation  in  employing  it  to  rob  the  treasures  of  the  sane- 
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tuary.      But  religion  arrests  them  in  the  manner, 
pronounces  one  common  doom  upon  the  whole  raee. 

«  — Ne  isms  iroiTxm  facinori  pneluoeat. 
Per  quern  ooleodot  oenwit  Pietw  Deoi, 

VbTO  X88B  TALI  I.VXIS1I  COXXCBCIUM.  "* 


Hence  the  fate  that  attends  diem  all,  in  the  inaepftrsUe 
connection  between  impiety  and  blundering ;  which  aA->' 
ways  follow  one  another  as  the  crime  and  the  punishment* 

If  it  be  asked  then^  what  it  is  that  hath  ao  strangely 
prejudiced  our  modern  reasoners against  this  ancient  m«Kle 
of  information  by  typical  and  secondary  senses?  I  wamw^rf 
the  folly  of  fanatics,  who  have  abused  it  in  8upp<Mt  of  ^tm 
most  abominable  nonsense.  But  how  unreasonable  is  tlifs 
prejudice  !  Was  there  ever  any  thing  rational  or 
amongst  men  that  hath  not  been  thus  abused  ?  Is  it 
disparagement  to  the  method  of  geometers,  that  sooie 
ceited  writers  on  morality  and  religion  have  of  late 
it  up,  to  give  an  air  of  weight  and  demonstration  to  tiao 
whimsies  of  pedantic  importance  ?  Is  there  no  truth  of  na* 
ture,  or  reasonableness  of  art,  in  grammatical  constnietMa, 
because  cabalistic  dunces  have  in  every  age  abused  it  te 
pervert  all  human  meaning  ?  We  might  as  well  say 
the  ancient  Egyptians  did  not  write  in  hieroglyphics, 
cause  Kircher,  who  endeavoured  to  explain  them, 
given  us  nothing  but  his  own  visions,  as  that  the 
Jews  had  not  types  and  secondary  senses,  because  m 
enthusiasts  have  allegorized  their  whole  story. 


*  Plyed.  1.  rr.  Fab.  10. 
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I.  <«R&MAKKS  ON  THE  PROPRIETY  OF  A  NEW  TRANSLATIOK 
OF  THE  SCRIPTURES  INTO  ENGUSH'^Akoxtxovb. 

&  TRANSLATION  OF  MORUS  «  ON  THE  STYLE  OP  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT."— FROM  HIS  "  HERMENEUTICA  SACRA.*' 

m,  TRANSLATION  OF  «<  WARNIKROS  DE  FERTHJTATB  PA- 
LESTINE. '^COirCLITDUK  ] 

tr.  MICHAEUS  "ON  THE  POPULATION  OF  PALESTINE. •'^ 
AN  EXTRACT  FROM  HIS  "  COMMENTARIES  ON  THFi 
LAWS  OF  MOSES.» 
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CHAP.  L 

Neeestity  of  a  new  translaiion  urged  at  varicms  periods.  First 
proposed  under  the  usurpation  of  CromwelL  Dr.  GeU» 
Anonymous  ^  Essay  for  a  new  translation.^^  PiUeington^s 
Remarks.  Bishop  Lowth.  Archbishop  Seeker.  Dr.  Dth 
rdl.  Lowth^s  Isaiah.  Dr.  White.  Dr.  Blayney.  Archr 
bishop  Newcome.  Mr.  Wintle.  Dr.  Kennicott  Dr.  Ged' 
des.  Archbishop  Newcomers  ^Historical  view.^*  Bishop 
Ibrsley.    Mr.  S.  Greenaway. 

Oi7R  authorized  Translation  of  the  Bible  has  been  ge* 
aerally  esteemed  aa  able  and  accurate  version,  as  well  ia 
other  nations  as  in  our  own.  Writers  however  of  na 
mean  rank  in  the  literary  world  have  represented  it  as  re- 
plete with  defects  ;  a  representation,  of  fdiieh  ignorance 
and '  malevolence  has  not  failed  to  take  foil  advantage. 
But  granting,  what  however  I  by  no  means  admit,  the 
validity  of  the  ol^ections  brought  against  it ;  yet  as  the 
defects  imputed  to  it  consist  of  supposed  inaccuraciea^ 
altogether  unimportant  in  their  tendency,  affecting  neither 
faith  nor  nftrals,  and  as  the  very  writers,  who  have  im- 
peached it,  at  the  same  time  have  acknowledged  its  gene- 
ral excellencies,  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  see  the  ex- 
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pedieney^  much  less  the  necessity,  of  the  measure  pro* 
posed. 

Splendid  names  and  plausible  authorities  have,  I  am 
tware,  considerable  weight  in  every  decision  ;  too  often 
indeed  obtaining  an  undue  preponderance.  But  in  a  cause 
of  no  little  importance  to  the  interests  of  true  religion, 
and  sober  criticism,  these  surely  can  only  weigh,  as  the 
dust  upon  the  balance,  when  unsupported  by  solid  argo« 
ment  and  conclusive  reasoning. 

I  proceed  to  take  a  brief  view  of  what  has  been  ad- 
vanced in  hostility  to  the  old,  and  in  recommendation  of 
a  new,  version  at  various  periods* 

Half  a  century  had  not  elapsed  from  the  first  appear- 
ance of  our  present  translation,  before  something  like  pub- 
lic dissatisfaction  with  it  began  to  be  expressed.  This 
happened  during  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell.  Johnson 
in  his  <*  Historical  account  of  the  English  translations'' 
gives  the  following  detail  of  what  passed  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to.  '*  At  a  grand  committee  for  religion  in  a  pre- 
tended parliament,  summoned  by  Oliver  Cromwell^  Jlnno 
1656,  it  was  ordered,  that  a  sub-committee  should  advise 
with  Dr.  Walton,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Castle,  Mr.  Clerk, 
Mr.  Poulk,  Dr.  Cudworth,  and  such  others  as  they  thought 
proper,  to  consider  of  the  translations  and  impressions  of. 
the  Bible,  and  to  offer  their  opinion  therein  to  the  com- 
mittee; and  that  it  should  be  more  particularly  recom- 
mended to  Bulstrode  Whitelock,  one  of  the  Lord  Com- 
missioners of  the  Treasury,  to  take  care  of  that  affair. 
The  committee  met  frequently  at  Whitelock's  house, 
where  the  learned  men  in  the  oriental  languages  attended, 
made  many  observations  upon  this  subject,  and  pretended 
to  discover  some  mistakes  in  the  last  English  transla- 
tioTif  which  yet  they  allowed  was  the  best  extant.  They 
took  a  great  deal  of  pains  in  this  business,  which  yet  came 
to  nothing  by  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament''* 

•  Pige  99. 
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-  Ai)oatthe  same  period^  viz.  in  1659^  appeared  a  work 
Boder  the  following  title  ;  *^  An  Essay  toward  the  amend- 
ment'of  the  last  En^ish  translation  of  the  Bible,  or  a 
p«onfy  by  many  instances,  that  the  last  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  En|^ish  may  be  improved.  The  first  part  on 
the  Peatateuch  or  five  books  of  Moses.  By  Robert  Oellp 
D.D.,  Minister  of  the  parish  of  St  Mary  Alder-bury^ 
London. ''  This  long  work,  consisting  of  805  folio  pa- 
ges, is  rather  of  a  theological,  than  of  a  philological  des*. 
cription  ;  and  is  digested  into  twenty  prolix  Sermons. 
Thinking  that  what  he  terms  <<  the  skeleton  of  mere  cri- 
ticisms'' would  be  useful  to  the  learned  only,  and  wishing 
to  serve  his  generation  as  well  as  to  condescend  to  the  ca- 
p^ty  of  the  meanest  understanding,  the  author  himself 
remarks,  <<  I  have  clothed  that  skeleton  of  criticisms  with 
such  moral  explications  and  applications  as  I  thought 
aeedfal  to  the  use  of  edifying."* 

But  a  more  appropriate,  and  not  the  least  powerful, 
appeal  to  public  judgement  in  favour  of  a  new  version 
wss  made  in  a  tract,  published  in  1702,  under  the  title  of, 
'<  An  Essay  for  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible ;  wherein 
is  shewn  from  reason  and  the  authority  of  the  best  com- 
mentators, interpreters,  and  critics,  that  there  is  a  neces- 
sity for  a  new  translation.  By  H.  R.,  a  Minister  of 
the  Church  of  England."  The  professed  object  of  this 
essay  is  ^*  to  remove  all  the  cavils  and  exceptions  of  Athe- 
ists, Deists,  and  others  against  the  Scriptures,  and  to  shew, 
that  what  they  think  ridiculous,  is  only  said  by  the  trans* 
lators."f  In  the  pursuit  of  this  object  the  author  displays 
mach  reading,  but  little  judgment,  and  more  zeal  for  re- 
ii^us  opinion,  than  for  rigid  criticism.  He  unreserved- 
Ij  censures  not  only  our  authorized  version,  but  all  others, 
which  by  adhering  too  strictly  to  the  letter,  do  not  suf- 
fieiently  explain  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
original  ^  particularly  in  the  translation  of  oriental  meta- 

♦  Preface  i  Prefuce.    • 
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tioDS)  are  occasioned  by  the  translatmrs  mimmdenfaiDdui; 
the  true 'import  of  the  Hebrew  words  and  phrases."  la 
this  second  part,  which  relates  to  the  subject  mofe  imme* 
diately  before  me,  the  first  part  beinf;  wholly  taken  op 
with  critical  conjectures  upon  the  Hebrew  teit^  the  au- 
thor endeavours  to  convict  our  English  translators  of  va- 
rious inaccuracies,  in  order  to  point  out  ^*the  benefit  and 
expediency  of  a  more  correct  and  intelligible  translation 
of  the  Bible. "  ^  For/'  he  remarks,  <«  if  the  English  trans- 
lators have  not  rightly  understood  the  force  of  the  Hebrew 
expressions ;  or  if  they  have  implicitly  followed  any  of 
the  ancient  versions,  as  thinking  they  had  given  the  tnie 
sense  of  the  original,  when  they  really  had  not  done  so ; 
the  translation  must  be  so  far  imperfect,  as  not  to  convey 
to  the  reader  the  exact  idea  of  what  the  sacred  writer  in- 
tended. "* 

With  this  view  he  examines  in  mioute  detaO,  and  re- 
jects, the  translation  of  various  words  and  phrases ;  but 
almost  always  upon  visionary  principles  of  criticism. 
His  amendments  likewise  seem  to  be  seldom  of  impor- 
tance in  themselves,  and  never  to  afiect  either  faith  or 
morals.  Some  indeed  of  his  remarks,  he  himself  observes, 
were  not  inserted  in  pursuance  of  his  general  design,  ^^9» 
they  neither  point  out  any  errors  in  the  Hebrew  text,  nor 
shew  any  occasion  for  altering  our  translation  of  iL^'t 
And  when  he  applies  himself  expressly  to  undermine  the 
credit  of  the  authorized  version,  I  do  not  perceive  either 
vigour  or  success  in  his  efforts.  What  shall  we  say  to  the 
following  instances  ?  Because  the  word  (11^  signifies  totiui^ 
as  well  as  spirit^  he  finds  fault  with  our  trensbtors  for 
thus  rendering  Gen.  i.  2  ;  **  The  S^rit  qf  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters."  The  whole  v^'se  he  would 
thus  amend  ;  *^  The  earth  was  chaotic,  and  uninformed  ; 
and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  abyss  ;  and  a  mast 
violent  wind  blew  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  "|    So 
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alM>  in  Psalm  cxli  7,  instead  of  the  words^  **  Our  bones 
are  scattered  at  the  grave's  mouth  "  he  would  read,<<  Our 
bones  are  scattered  by  the  order  of  Saul  ;"  adding  this 
remark  ;  "  The  letters  7WB^  are  the  same  both  in  the 
appellative  and  the  proper  name.  And  as  it  hath  been  al- 
ready made  apparent,  that  too  strict  an  adherence  to  the 
points  may  obscure  the  sense  of  a  passage  ;  so  should  a 
new  version  be  ordered  to  be  undertaken,  the  translators 
would  consider  themselves  as  more  at  liberty  to  examine 
ihe  propriety  of  them,  than  the  former  composers  of  the 
modern  versions  have  done."* 

Upon  such  singular  charges  of  error  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  perhaps  to  dwell.  I  shall  nevertheless  subjoin  one 
Biore,  in  which  the  vaulting  ambition  of  his  criticism  com» 
pktely  overleaps  itself.  He  contends,  that  D^OV  and 
0^0%  which  he  correctly  enough  terms  the  dual  andplu- 
rat  of  the  word  QV)  although  he  contrives  to  confuse  them 
toother,  signify  nomQt\me&  the  space  of  two  aaysj  and 
sometimes  a  week.  This  word,  for  he  makes  only  one  of 
both,  in  Numbers  xi.  19,  and  in  Exod.  xvi.  29,  is  rightly 
tnnsbtedy  he  says,  ^<  two  days  ;"  and  then  he  assigns  the 
following  ground  for  his  assertion  ;  <<  we  may  observe^ 
ftat  the  dual  or  plural  of  some  numerals  are  used  in  the 
same  manner.  //  is  well  kriown  to  every  Hebrew  reader 
HVy  signifies  ten^,  so  0^*1B^J^  signifies  twice  ten,  or  twen- 
ty ;  and  that  as  tl^K  signifies  one  thousand,  so  0^£}^K> 
unless  it  be  particularly  limited  by  some  other  numeral, 
signifes  two  thousand. "t  But  he  is  likewise  of  opinion, 
that  it  signifies  a  weeky  as  in  Numbers  ix.  22,  wJiere  in- 
stead of  *^  whether  it  were  two  days  or  a  month,"  as  our 
tnnslators  render  the  passage,  he  would  read,  <<  whether 
'it  was  a  t^eA  or  a  month."  According  however  to  his 
[pr^eceeding  role,  which  he  only  states  instantly  to  forget, 
ts  the  word  is  not  here  <<  particularly  limited  by  some 
^her  numeral^   <<  it  must    necessarily  mean  two  days, 
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and  ctnnot  possibly  mean  leren,  or  any  other  paHicuiar 
number  of  days.  But  in  truth  the  whole  remark  is  Tor- 
med  by  the  mere  wantonness  of  conjectore.  And  what  10 
more,  even  the  infalible  rule  itself,  whieh  he  states  to  be 
<<  well  known  to  every  Hebrew  reader^  vix.  "  that  as  fJTH 
signifies  one  thousand,  so  0*& /K*  unless  it  be  partieularlj 
limited  by  some  other  numeral,  signifies  ^100  thousaAdf^' 
possesses  neither  basis  nor  solidity,  but  erumbles  1^  the  ali^it- 
est  touch.  For  had  he  only  referred  to  the  second  Cob^ 
mandment,  as  given  in  Exodus  xz.  6,  he  mustfaltve  imnie- 
diately  discovered,  that  D^fi^K,  unlimited  bjf  anff  other 
numeral,  may  signify  thousands  indefinitely»  aa  well  as 
two  thousand  definitely  ;  for  it  will  scarcely,  I  apprehend^ 
be  argued,  that  Grod  declared  himself  disposed  only  te 
^'shew  mercy  upon  D^O^^  ^^^  thousand  of  them  ttiat  love 
him,  and  keep  his  commandments.^'  How  easily  is  all 
tiiis  incurrancy  and  confusion  remedied  by  the  points^ 
which  distinguish  Dtfi^M  two  thousand  from  0^|)7^ 
ihousande. 

I  do  not  however  mean  to  insinuate,  thut  aU  Pflking- 
ton's  remarks  are  equally  futile — some  are  more  plausi- 
bly, and  others  more  ably,  supported  ;  but  I  know  of 
none,  which  make  good  any  important  charge  of  igaoranee 
or  inaccuarcy  against  our  translators. 

At  this  period  writers  of  rankj  learning,  and  tdent 
seemed  to  unite  in  expressing  an  earnest  wish  for  a  new 
version.  In  the  year  1758  Dr.  Lowth,  before  Us  merited 
exaltation  to  the  mitre,  preached  a  Visitation  Sermon  at 
Durham^  which  contained  the  following  passiige ;  ^<  To 
confirm  and  illustrate  the  holy  Scriptures,  to  evince  thek 
truth,  to  show  their  consistency,  to  explain  their  meaniag, 
to  make  them  more  generally  known  and  studied,  more 
easily  and  perfectly  understood  by  all,  to  remove  the  diffi- 
eulties,  that  dicourage  the  honest  endeavours  of  the  unlearn- 
ed, and  provoke  the  malicious  cavils  of  the  half-learned  ; 
ihis  is  the  most  worthy  object  that  can  engage  our  attea- 
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tioD  ;  the  mott  important  end,  to  which  our  labours  in  the 
search  of  truth  can  be  directed.  And  here  I  cannot  but 
nention,  that  rtothing  would  more  effectually  conduce  to 
this  end  than  the  exhibiting  of  the  holy  Scriptures  them* 
salves  to  the  people  in  a  more  advantageous  and  Just 
Ughi^  by  an  accurate  revisal  qfour  vulgar  translation 
iy  public  authority.  TTiia  hath  often  been  repreeented^ 
mnd  I  hope  will  not  always  be  represented  in  vain." 

The  strong  and  public  recommendation  of  the  measars 
by  ao  el^nt  a  scholar  as  Lowth,  made  perhaps  a  con* 
siderable  impression  upon  the  mind  of  Archbishop  Seeker^ 
wlio  seems  indeed  to  haye  been  before  sufficiently  dispos- 
ed to  the  undertaking.  However  that  might  have  been, 
it  is  certain,  that  the  Archbishop  had  intended  to  address 
the  Convocation  at  its  opening  in  the  year  1761  upon  this 
very  topic,  as  appears  by  a  Latin  speech  published  at  the 
end  of  his  Charges,  although  never  spoken.  In  that 
speecli  occurs  the  following  passage ;  Verum,  utut  de  his 
iUtustur,  novam  saltern  scripturss  versionem  desiderari 
phmmis  videtur  :  nempe  ut  populus  Christianus  ea  luce 
fiuatur,  quas,  favente  Numine,  oraculis  divinis  per  contin- 
uas  virorom  doctorum  vigilias  affulsit,  hisce  150  annis  pro- 
xime  elapsis,  ante  quos  confecta  est  Anglica  Versio.  Et 
quia  refragetur  honestissimse  petitioni  ?  Sed  ad  hoc  opus 
post  eonquisitum  undique  omnigense  eruditionis  apparatum 
demum  accedendum  est ;  atque  in  eo  versandum  summa 
leligione,  cautela,  industria,  cura  porro  inter  multos  amicis- 
sime  eonspirantes,  per  longum  tempus  dispertita.  Prodeunt 
quotidie  certatim  interpretes  ;  sed  fere  proletarii,  vel  quo- 
rum supervacanea  diligentia  incertiores  mulio  sumus  quam 
dudum.  Beviviscit  lingum  sanctm  perquam  necessaria 
tognUio:  sedjustas  vires  nandum  acguisivitf  et  sommis 
suis  se  obleetant  quidam  gus  cultores.  Expectandum 
ideoj  si  aliquid  opera  dignum  facere  volumus,  donee  hi 
aut  resipuerint,  aut  erroris  manifesti  sint,  donee  d^erbuerit 
novorum  sensuum  eruendorum  mstus^  et  h»s  pens  duee^ 
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rifn  rabies  emtndandij  qua  impelluntur,  ui  mendis 
imprudenter  r^erciunt  codicem  sacrum  probi  nee  imrw 
diti;  donee  denique  exitum  aliquem  habeat  laudandam 
apprime  institutum  conferendi  inter  se,  et  cum  primoevis 
interpretationibus  ceteris  Testamenti  libros  Hebndce 
acriptos. 

From  this  extract  it  appears,  that  althoQgfa  the  Arch- 
bishop deemed  a  new  version  hifi^hly  desirablct  yet  he 
prudently  recommended  a  postponement  of  the  undertak- 
ings until  the  dreams  of  verbal  theory,  and  the  rage  qf 
textual  emendatioHf  had  gone  by. 

The  project  notwithstanding  was  still  fondly  cherished. 
Dr.  Durell  in  the  preface  of  his  '*  Critical  remarks  on  Job^ 
Proverbs,  Psalms,  Eccleaiastes,  and  Canticles,''  published 
in  1772,  alludes  to  the  subject  in  strong  language.  The 
chief  excellency,  he  says,  of  the  present  version,  ^*  eon- 
sists  in  being  a  closer  translation,  than  any  which  had  pre* 
ceded  ;  in  using  the  properest  language  for  popular  use, 
without  affectation  of  sublimity,  nor  yet  liable  to  the  chaige 
of  vulgarity  of  expression.*  *  But  notwithstanding  these 
concessions  in  its  favour,  it  certainly  does  not  exhibit,  in 
many  places,  the  sense  of  the  text  so  exactly  as  the 
version  of  1599 ;  and  mistakes  it  besides  in  an  infinite 
number  of  instances.  Frequently  it  expresses  not  the  pro^ 
per  subject  of  the  sentence  ;  and  adheres  at  other  times  so 
closely  to  the  letter,  as  to  translate  idioms.  It  arbitrarily 
gives  new  senses  to  words  ;  omits  or  supplies  them  with- 
out  necessity;  these  last  are  indeed  distinguished  by  another 
character  ;  but  very  unfavourable  inferences,  either  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  text,  or  to  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew, 
must  thence  be  drawn  by  a  reader  acquainted  wiih  that 
language.  It  is  deficient  with  respect  to  the  short  expla* 
natory  notes  in  the  margin,  which  abound  in  the  last  men- 
tioned version.  The  words  are  at  times  so  disposed  as  to 
create  an  hyperbaton,  or  are  not  sufficiently  varied.  And, 
to  sum  up  all,  it  has  this  fault  in  common  with  the  other. 
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that  ft  may  justly  be  questioned,  whether  any  possible 
sense  can  by  fair  interpretation  be  deduced  from  the  words 
in  not  a  few  places."* 

The  charges  thus  adduced  against  our  established  ver- 
sion appear  I  must  confess  at  first  sight  rather  formidablei 
and   in  support  of  them  references  are   made  to   certain 
passages  in  the  book  of  Job  ;  but  they  melt  into  air  upon  a 
closer  examination.     The  tendency  indeed  of  the  whole  is' 
altogether  unimportant.     As  a  specimen  however  it  wiir 
be  sufficient  to  quote  the  three  proofs  alleged  in  support  of 
that  charge  against  it,  in  which  the  accuser  says,   that 
"  frequently  it  expresses  noi  the  proper  subject  of  the  sen- 
tenced    His  first  proof  is  thus  worded :  Job  iv.  5,    **  but 
now  it  is  come  upon  thee  *1  w}?  NIDH  HflJ^  O.   "  There 
being  no  subject  to  the  verb  in  the  Hebrew,  the  LXX 
supply  here  irovo?,  and  the  Vulgate  plaga  ;  and  I  think  it 
would  be  better,  if,  in   imitation  of  them,  we   were  to 
add  in  another  character  the  word  misfortune  or  affliction 
instead  of  the  pronoun  it  to  which  there  are  no  traces  of 
an  antecedent  in  the  text,  ^'t     But  our  translators  in  ren- 
dering the  verb  }t1!3fl  **  it  is  come*'  were  right,  and  the 
critic  wrong  in   his  substitution  of  the  Nominative  case 
misfortune  or  affliction.     There  is  a  rule   in   Syntax, 
which  Schroder  thus  expresses:  "Usum  neutralem  in  ter- 
tia  persona  singulari,  tam  masculina  <\\izm  fsAninina^  re- 
ripere  possunt  verba   intransitiva  et  passiva.     Is   locum 
habet  *  *  in  verbis,  quae  se  referunt  non  ad   certum  et 
definitum  nomen,  sed  ad  rem,  vel  actionem j  in  sermone 
expressamy  pronomine,  quod  ad  eam  pertinet,  vel  addito 
vel  omisso.     Such  then  is  the  general  rule ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable,   that  among  other  examples  the  grammarian 
illustrates  this  rule  by  the  very  passage  under  discussion* 
His  reference  is,  JT^IpK  Nl3ri  t;cm7  ad  /e,  and  ?|*"T)^  ^ity 
pertingit  usque  ad  te  ;  scilicet,  he  adds,  hoc  ipsum^  quod 
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aUi  ante  ie  perpe»$i  erant.*  It  seems  then  that  the 
grammatical  inaccuracy  is  here  altogether  on  the  side  of  the 
critic. 

Durell's  second  proof  is  the  following :  <<  Job  yiii.  18. 
J[f  he  destroy  him,  (U^b^^  DK)  Rather  with  our  old 
version,  ](f  any  destroy  him :  for  Ood  is  at  too  great  a 
distance  to  suppose  that  he  is  the  antecedent,  "t  The  rea- 
son assigned  to  prove  that  the  word  God  cannot  be  what 
is  termed  the  antecedent,  seems  of  little  validity ;  for  that 
word  occurs  in  the  ISth  verse,  which  runs  thus;  ^  So  are 
the  paths  qf  all  thai  forget  God^  and  the  hypocrite's 
hope  shall  perish  :  whose  hope»  &c  ;''  and  so  on  to  the 
verse  in  question,  with  which  all  the  intervening  verses  are 
in  evident  connexion.  Nor  is  the  remoteness  of  the  ante- 
cedent term  at  all  unusual ;  as  in  Genesis  sli.  13,  "  me  he 
restored  to  my  office,  and  him  he  hanged,"  where  the 
nominative  pronoun  he  evidently  does  not  refer  to  Joaq^hf 
to  whom  the  two  preceding  verses  allude,  but  to  Pharaoh 
who  is  not  mentioned  after  the  tenth  verse,  the  account  of 
Josqfh  intervening. 

The  third  proof  is  thus  expressed :  <<  Job  zv.  96.  He 
runneth  upon  him,  even  on  hie  neck;  *1tt1V3  V/H  TH^) 
In  our  present  version  it  is,  not  clear  whether  God  or  the 
mcked  man  is  here  the  aggressor ;  from  the  eonstruction 
the  latter  might  seem  most  probable  :  but  from  reason  it 
must  be  the  former.  I  would  therefore  with  our  old  ver- 
sion, supply,  Ther^ore  God.^'i  To  prove  the  ehai^  td- 
duced  of  mistaking  the  proper  subject  of  the  sentence,  it 
should  have  been  clear,  what  is  stated  to  be  not  clear,  that 
our  translation  erroneously  represented  the  wicked  man 
as  the  aggressor.  But  if  it  be  doubtful  to  what  person  tbe 
pronoun  he  refers  in  the  English  version,  so  also  is  it  equal- 
ly  doubtful  in  the  original.  Indeed  this  intermixture  of 
allusions  to  different  persons  by  the  use  of  the  same  pro- 
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noun  in  the  same  verse  is  too  commoD  in  Hebrew  to  at- 
tract particular  notice.  A  remarkable  iostance  of  it  occurs 
2  Samuel  xi.  13.  <<And  when  David  had  called  him 
[Uriah,]  he  [Uriah]  did  eat  and  drink  before  him  [David;] 
and  he  [David]  made  him  [Uriah]  drunk:  and  at  even  he 
[Uriah]  went  out  to  lie  on  his  bed,  &c. ''  The  substitution 
of  the  word  God  for  the  pronoun  A^would,  I  admit, give  a 
more  determinate  sense,  but  it  would  be  substituting  that^ 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  text ;  such  a  liber- 
ty might  indeed  suit  a  free  paraphrase,  but  it  would  scarce- 
ly be  tolerated  in  a  literal  translation. 

Were  these  however,  and  even  all  the  charges  brought 
against  our  present  version,  fully  established,  the  stabili- 
tf  of  religious  opinion  would  not  be  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree affected  by  them.  For  supposing  the  long  wished  for 
undertaking  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  many  emenda- 
tions which  have  been  proposed,  to  be  embodied  in  a  new 
translation,  Durell  remarks,  '*The  minds  of  the  people 
cannot  hereby  be  unsettled.  Jill  the  leading  arguments 
of  religion  will  remain  undisturbed;  neither  will  the 
ground  of  their  faith  or  practice  h^  ever  so  remotely  affect" 
cdt."*  Nevertheless  hoping  that  the  <<  very  desirable  pe- 
riod may  not  be  far  distantt  when  the  great  Council  of 
these  realms  shall  think  it  expedient  to  delegate  the  im- 
portant charge  of  a  new  translation  to  men  of  approved 
learning  and  judgment,  I  have  thought  it,"  he  says,  <<  my 
duty  to  lay  before  the  public  some  part  of  the  materials, 
which  have  lain  by  me  for  a  considerable  time.  My  mo- 
tive for  so  doing  is,  that  they  may  be  duly  weighed  in  the 
interval,  in  order  that  if  they  meet  with  approbation  they 
may  be  serviceable  on  that  occasion  /  and  that  others 
blessed  with  greater  abilities  and  advantages  may  hereby 
be  induced  to  pursue  the  same  coursc^^i 

But  the  distinguished  Scholars,   whose  own  feelings 
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were  interested,  and  who  laboured  to  interest  those  of  the 
public,  in  this  favorite  project,  were  not  contented  with  a 
bare  recommendation  of  it  They  now  began  indiTiiiual- 
ly  to  attempt  new  translations  of  detached  books  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  not  I  apprehend  with  a  view  of  thus  sapera«Hitng 
our  established  vei-sion  of  those  books,  but  rather  perhaps 
to  exhibit  the  superiority  of  modern  knowledge,  and  of 
modern  criticism.  Bishop  Lowth  himself,  now  advanced 
to  the  see  of  London,  led  the  way  by  publishing  in  1778 
a  new  translation  of  Isaiah^  which  he  denominated  <<an 
attempt  to  set  in  a  just  light  the  writings  of  the  most 
sublime  and  elegant  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,"* and  which  he  was  probably  induced  to  undertake 
as  affording  an  ample  field  for  the  display  of  poetical  taste, 
and  of  critical  conjecture.  Nor  did  he  forget  again  to  no- 
tice, what  he  had  long  before  su^!;ested,  the  neeesHty  of  a 
new  version  under  the  sanction  of  public  authority. 

Alluding  to  some  manuscript  criticisms  of  Archbishop 
Seeker  upon  the  Bible,  deposited  in  the  Archiepiscopal 
Library  at  Lambeth,  he  remarks,  **  These  valuable  re- 
mains of  that  great  and  good  man  will  be  of  infinite  ser- 
vice, whenever  that  necessary  worky  a  new  translation, 
or  a  revision  of  the  present  translation,  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, for  the  use  of  our  Church,  shall  be  undertaken.'' t 
Again  he  observes,  ^  whenever  it  shall  be  thought  proper 
to  set  forth  the  holy  Scriptures,  for  the  public  use  of  our 
Church,  to  better  advantage,  than  as  they  appear  in  the 
present  English  translation,  the  expediency  qf  which 
grows  every  day  more  and  more  evident^  a  revision  or 
correction  of  that  translation  may  perhaps  be  more  advise- 
able,  than  to  attempt  an  entirely  new  one.  For  as  to  the 
style  and  language  it  admits  of  but  little  improvement; 
but  in  respect  qf  the  sense  and  accuracy  qf  interprttor 
turn,  improvements  of  which  it  is  capable  are  greai  and 
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nufnberless.'^*  The  desifi^  of  his  own  version  of  Isaiah 
was,  he  states,  ^<  not  only  to  give  an  exact  and  faithful 
representation  of  the  words  and  of  the  sense  of  the  pro- 
phet, by  adhering  closely  to  the  letter  of  the  text,  and 
treading  o^  nearly  as  may  be  in  his  footsteps ;  but  more- 
over to  imitate  the  air  and  manner  of  the  author. ''t  Ne* 
vertheless  he  remarks,  '<  much  of  our  vulgar  translation  is 
retained  in  it.  For  as  the  style  of  that  translation  is  not 
only  excellent  in  itself  but  h€ts  taken  possession  of  our 
ear 9  and  qf  our  taste^  to  have  endeavoured  to  vary  from 
it,  with  no  other  design  then  that  of  giving  something 
new  instead  of  it,  would  have  been  to  disgust  the  reader, 
and  to  represent  the  sense  of  the  prophet  in  a  more  unfa- 
vourable manner,  "t  And  when  it  does  deviate,  still,  he 
adds,  it  <<  will  perhaps  be  found  to  be  in  general  as  close 
to  the  text,  and  as  literal,  as  our  English  version*"§ 

In  the  following  year  the  Laudian  Professor  of  ArabieH 
published  a  Sermon,  which  had  been  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  under  the  following  title;  <^Are- 
visal  of  the  English  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  re* 
commended."  The  great  argument  advanced  by  the  Pro- 
fessor, in  favour  of  the  revisal,  which  he  recommends^ 
is  derived  from  the  improved  state  of  bibilical  criticism  in 
modem  times  contrasted  with  that,  which  existed  at  the 
period,  when  our  present  version  was  compiled.  At  that 
time,  he  observes,  ^'the  MS.  copies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment had  not  been  consulted  ;  the  ancient  Masoretic  text 
was  in  general  followed  without  scruple.  *  *  The  collateral 
dialects  of  the  original  tongues  had  been  but  moderaterly 
cultivated,  and  were  but  imperfectly  understood.  *  *  An- 
cient versions  have  since  been  published,  which  were  not 
before  extant,  at  least  in  a  public  form,  to  Europe  in  ge* 
neral/^T    Hence  therefore  he  argues,  that  possessing  more 

*  Prefafie,  page  63.    f  Preface,  page  1.      t  Ibid,  page  6S.       ^  Ibid. 
I  J.  White,  M.  A.^  afterwards  D.IX^  and  regioi  Professor  of  Hebrew. 
1  Page  11. 
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ample  stores  of  critical  informfttion  than  our  forefiithers^ 
we  ought  to  employ  them  in  the  improTement  of  oar  na> 
tional  rersion.  Not  that  this  version  labours  under  mate- 
rial deficiencies ;  for  it  contains^  as  he  admits,  *<  aothii^ 
but  what  IS  pure  in  its  reprssentation  of  Scriptural  doc^ 
trine  ;  nothing  but  what  is  animated  in  its  expressions  of 
devout  affection  ;  general  fideUiy  to  its  original  bnog 
hardly  more  its  characteristic,  than  sublimity  in  itself! 
The  English  language  acquired  new  dignity  by  it ;  and 
has  hardly  acquired  additional  purity  since :  it  is  still  ooo* 
sidered  as  the  standard  of  our  tongue.  If  a  new  version 
should  ever  be  attempted,  the  same  turn  of  ezi^esnoa 
will  doubdess  be  employed ;  for  it  is  a  style  conseerated 
not  more  by  custom,  than  by  its  own   native  propriety.''* 

The  Plan  adopted  by  Bishop  Lowth  in  his  translation 
of  Isaiah  was  soon  followed  by  Mr.  Blayney,  (afterwardi 
D-  D.  and  R^us  Peofessor  of  Hebrew,)  who  in  tiie  year 
1764  published  a  new  version  of  Jeremiah.  In  hispre^ 
liminary  discourse  the  learned  author  strongly  ui^ges  the 
expediency  of  a  new  translation  of  the  whole  Bible ;  hop- 
ing that  the  time  is  not  fiu*  distant,  when  the  task  of  brings 
ing  forward  Eennicot's  collations  ^*  will  not  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  well  intentioned  individuals,  but  will  he 
undertaken  on  a  more  extensive  plan  by  a  select  assembly 
of  the  most  learned  and  judicious  divines,  commtnioned 
by  public  authority^  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  He» 
brew  text,  to  restore  it  as  nearly  as  passible  to  its  pri^ 
mitive  purity  J  and  to  prepare  from  it  a  new  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  in  our  own  language  for  the  public  ser- 
vice.''t 

Archbishop  Newcome,  then  Bishop  of  Waterford,  trod 
in  the  same  path  ;  and  published  new  versions  of  the  Mi- 
nor Prophets,  and  of  Ezekiel.  The  former  came  out  is 
1785,  the  latter  in  1768.     And   in   1792,  Mr.  Wintle 

•  Pas©  9,  t  P*g«  a. 
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compietedf  what  was  wanting  in  the  list  of  prophetical 
writings,  by  publishing  a  new  translation  of  Daniel. 

In  the  mean  time  the  literary  .world  had  to  lament  the 
death  of  Dr.  Kennicoty  who  did  not  live  long  after  editing 
his  laborious  collations.  The  latter  part  however  of  his 
life  was  employed  in  writing  and  preparing  for  the  presSi 
<<  Remarks  on  select  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,'^ 
which  in  1 787  ultimately  became  a  posthumous  publicatioik 
These  remarks  appear  to  have  been  composed  with  a  view 
of  assisting  in  the  favourite  project  of  the  day,  whenever  it 
should  be  executed  ;  and  the  introduction  to  them,  written 
by  the  author  himiself,  pleads  the  necessity  of  the  under- 
taking. 

At  the  same  time,  that  these  eminent  scholars,  and 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England  were  employed  in  trans- 
lating the  prophetical  books  of  Scripture,  Dr.  Geddes,  a 
dergyman  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  projecting  a  new 
version  of  the  whole  Bible,  and  in  1786  published  his 
^^  Prospectus  of  a  new  translation  of  the  Holy  Bible,  from 
eorrected  texts  of  the  originals,  compared  with  the  ancient 
versions."  In  this  prospectus  he  assumes  <^as  a  position 
generally  agreed  upon,  that  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible, 
particularly  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  still  wanted."*  Al- 
though he  imputes  faults  and  defects,  as  others  had  done 
before  him,  to  our  authorized  version,  yet  he  speaks  of  it 
with  the  greatest  candour  and  liberality.  He  observes, 
<<  The  highest  eulogiums  have  been  made  on  it  both  by  our 
own  writers  and  by  foreigners  ;  and  indeed  if  accuracy ^ 
fidelity  J  and  the  strictest  attetitian  to  the  letter  cf  the 
textf  be  supposed  to  constitute  the  qualities  of  an  excellent 
version,  this  qfall  versions  must  in  general  be  accounted 
most  excellent.  Every  sentence^  every  word,  every  syl^ 
lablcy  every  letter^  and  pointy  seem  to  have  been  weighed 
with  the  nicest  exactitude^  and  expressed,  either  in  the 
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text  CMT  Tnargin,  with  the  grearest  precision.  Pagninas  him* 
self  is  hardly  aiore  literal  ;  and  it  was  well  remarked 
by  Robertson,  above  an  hundred  years  ago,  that  it  may 
serve  for  a  lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  language,  as  well  as 
for  a  translation.''* 

Archbishop  Newcome  mentions  and  quotes  another 
pamphlet,  which  was  published  in  1787,  under  the  title  of 
'<  Reasons  for  revising  by  authority  our  present  yersion, 
lie.''  This  I  have  never  seen.  From  the  extracts  given,  it 
appears  to  contain  answers  to  certain  popular  objections 
to  the  proposed  measure. 

But  Archbishop  Newcome  himself  gives  the  fullest  ae* 
count,  and  suggests  the  strongest  arguments  in  fkvoor  of 
the  undertaking,  in  a  trace  called,  <^  An  Historical  View  of 
the  English  Biblical  translations  ;  the  expediency  of  revi- 
sing by  authority  our  present  Translation  :  and  the  meuif 
of  executing  such  a  revision."  This,  as  its  title  imports, 
contains  not  only  a  detail  of  all  which  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  English  translation,  and  of  all  which  has  been  writ- 
ten upon  the  necessity  of  a  new  version  ;  but  also  gives 
such  rules  as  are  best  calculated  in  the  authors  jodgaieDt 
to  render  that  version  most  perfect 

To  the  list  of  distinguished  writers,  arguing  the  propri- 
ety, and  exhibiting  in  their  own  productions  specimens,  of 
an  improved  translation,  must  be  added  Bishop  Horsley, 
who,  with  equal  confidence  in  his  critical  emendations,  but 
with  less  extravagance  of  critical  principle,  published  a  new 
translation  of  Hosea. 

Perhaps  too  I  should  notice  Mr.  S.  Greenaway,  the 
author  of  a  version,  with  a  paraphrase,  of  Ecclesiastes.  la 
this  quaint  production  of  talent,  piety,  and  eccentricity, 
the  principal  part  of  which  is  expanded  into  a  multi&rioiis 
assemblage  of  *^  notes  and  reflections"  unconnected  and 
unarranged,  that  singular  writer  bitterly  inveighs  against 
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the  attempts  of  Houbigant,  Lowth,  Kennicoty  Blayney, 
&c. ,  for  introducing  alterations  of  the  text  by  critical  con- 
jecture alone.  I  shall  simply  quote  his  general  remark 
upon  Blayney.  After  having  severely  censured  <'  the  pe^ 
iuiantj  conceited fprwumpiuoiMj  and  absurd  Houbigant,'' 
he  thus  proceeds  ;  <'  But  turn  we,  reader,  to  an  author  of 
a  different  character,  Mr.  Blayney  ;  to  whom  we  are 
obliged  for  a  learned,  judicious,  and  pious  commentary  on 
Jeremiah."  But  he  is  touched  with  the  distemper  of  con« 
jectural  insanity,  and  in  his  fits  gives  us  the  most  frightful 
views  of  corruptions  in  the  sacred  text  See  in  his  index 
the  article  of,  Corrections  Hebrew  text  by  MSS.  2^2  ; 
Corrections  Hebrew  text  by  ancient  versions  only  30  ; 
Corrections  Hebrew  text  by  conjecture  66 ;  in  all  366. 
What  an  alarming  number  !  Tell  it  not  in  Gath  !  Publish 
it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon  !  But  it  is  only  when 
viewed  at  a  distance  "  (an  assertion,  which  he  subsequently 
endeavours  to  prove  by  a  long  and  minute  examination  of 
them)  ^  that  they  seem  formidable.  On  a  nearer  view 
they  are  as  harmless  as  the  shadowy  monsters,  which 
appeared  to  oppose  £neas  in  his    way  to  the  Stygian 

lake. 

tenues  sine  corpore  Titie^ 
———cava  sub  imagine  forme"* 
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CHAP.  II. 

Mr.  BeUamyU  New  TVanslaium*  Object  of  it.  His  huom^ 
tmcy.  Proved  from  GeneHs  XIX»  Hu  Novel  Translation 
of  Ver,  5,  £5«  S2«  Singular  Disquisition  on  the  word  Q^p. 
Ignorance  in  siq^posing  the  existence  of  a  preterplyperfect 
tense  in  Hebrew, 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  given  a  short  aeeoaot 
of  the  writers  upon  the  subject  under  consideration,  who 
florished  in  the  last  century.      And  here  perhaps  I  might 
terminate  the  enquiry.     But  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  one  of  so  peculiar  a  character  has  appeared 
in  the  catalogue  of  biblical  translators^  that  it  would  be  as 
improper  to  overlook,  as  it  is  mortifying  to  notice  him. 
I  allude  to  Mr.  J.  Bellamy^  who,  supporteid  by  a  liberal 
subscription,  has  recently  undertaken  to  give  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  from  the  Hebrew  alone.     His  object  is, 
as  he  himself  states,  '<  to  stem  the  torrent  of  infidelity ^ 
by  enabling  those,  who  have  not  studied  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, to  silence  the  objections^  which  have  so  long  been, 
and  still  continue  to  be,  advanced  against  the  divine  truth.''* 
Unlike  however  his  predecessors  in  this  arduous  enterprise, 
he  strenuously  maintains  the  absolute  integrity  of  the 
Hebrew  text ;  and  deems  not  only  the  Masoretical  vowds, 
but  even  the  Masoretical  accentuation,  of  which  neverthe- 
less he  seems  to  have  a  very  superficial  knowledge,  on- 
doubtedly  original.     In  contempt  likewise  of  every  other 
interpretation  given  to  that  text  by  the  most  ancient,  as 
well  as  by  more  modern  translators,  he  blazons  forth  his  own 
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as  the  only  correct  and  faithful  one :  as  alone  conveying  the 
genuine  sense  of  the  Hebrew  in  all  its  pristine  purity. 

He  has  already  published  the  book  of  Oeneais  with  an 
introduction  and  copious  notes,  in  the  former  of  which  he 
asserts  that  the  present  text  <^  is  as  perfect  as  the  autograph 
of  Moses  ;"*  and  not  only  that  word  for  u)ord  and  letter 
for  letter*  but  that  <<  vowel  for  vowel  and  ctccent  for  ae- 
eeni'*  has  always  been  accurately  copied  from  an  authentic 
standard  ;  <<and  that  the  words  of  Christ  have  been  hitherto 
yerifiedy  where  he  says,  that  not  one  IcSro,  or  one  tittle 
shall  pass  from  the  law^  until  all  be  fulfilled?^\  And 
if  indeed  there  be  any  point,  upon  which  he  more  parti- 
cularly prides  himself,  it  is  his  attention  to  the  minutis  of 
vowels  and  accents.  Yet  is  it  impossible  to  read  a  page  of 
his  translation  without  perceiving,  thgt  he  wants  himself  to 
be  informed  upon  subjects,  on  which  be  undertakes  to  in- 
form others. 

As  the  public  appear  to  attach  considerable  importance 
to  this  vain  undertaking,  and  as  the  latent  production  usually 
excites  the  greatest  attention,  I  shall  examine  it  more  mi- 
nutely, than  I  should  have  otherwise  thought  necessary  ; 
confining  however  my  remarks,  that  I  may  not  be  too  pro- 
lix, to  a  part  of  the  nineteenth  chapter  only  ;  a  chapter 
which  exhibits  a  specimen  of  perverted  and  illiterate  inter- 
pretation seldom  paralelled.  In  the  fifth  verse«  instead  of 
the  words,  '*  that  we  may  know  them,"  Mr.  Bellamy 
substitutes,  *^  for  we  will  detect  them;"  because  ^  the  word 
nj^lj  which  is  rendered  knowy  is  translated  vari- 
ously, by  which  any  thing  t.?  made  knoum  ;  as  know, 
eonsdousy  understand^  direct ^  detect  ^  &c.  Pro  v.  x  9;  Ae 
that  perverteth  his  waysy  shall  be  known  (detected.) 
Psal.  Ixxvii.  19  ;  thy  footsteps  are  not  known  (detected.) 
It  refers  to  the  mission,  on  which  these  two  messengers 
came,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  idolatry  ;  but  who  were 

*  Introduetion,  p.  ix,  xiii.  Ibid.  p.  xxuK 
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tisailed  by  the  enthusiastic  idolaters  of  Sodom,  who  did 
not  say  as  is  said  in  the  vulgar  version,  that  wt  fnoff  know 
them 9  but  toe  urill  detect  them.^'  I  must  confess  that  this 
ingenious  argument  to  prove  knowledge  and  detection 
(to  say  nothing  of  knowledge  and  direction)  one  and  the 
same  thing  appears  not  to  me  very  satisCMsUMy,  or  even  in- 
telligable.  we  may  be  said,  for  example,  to  know  a  pious 
and  good  man,  but  we  cannot  without  absurdity  be  said  lo 
detect  him.  Gkvnting  however  the  words  to  be  perfectly 
synonymous,  what  shall  we  obtain  by  it  !  A  clear  sense 
in  the  passage  ?  Certainly  not  ;  since  we  are  required  to 
proceed  a  step  farther,  and  admit,  what  we  are  told  in  the 
note,  but  what  we  should  have  never  suspected  from  the 
text,  that  the  words  we  will  detect  them  signify  we  will 
put  them  to  death  ;  for  in  immediate  continuation  of  the 
former  remark  it  is  added,  ^*  Thus  they  were  determined 
to  put  them  to  deaths  in  defence  of  their  religion."  An- 
other sublimation  this,  still  more  subtle,  and  more  incom- 
pretiensible,  from  what  we  before  contemplated  as  a  mere 
caput  mortuum.  Nor  is  this  all  ;  for  after  only  two  short 
intervening  verses  we  are  given  to  understand,  that  to 
know  means  not  simply  to  detect  and  to  put  to  deatky 
but  mIso  to  approve  cf ;  for  in  ver.  8,  the  vulgar  version, 
as  he  terms  it,  which  has  these  words,  ^  Behold  now  I 
have  two  daughters  which  have  not  known  man,"  is  thus 
corrected  by  him;  <<  Behold,  now  with  met  two  daughters 
who  have  not  approved  of  xoxaJ^^ 

Instances  of  an  unpardonable  negligencet  are  not  unfit- 

*  The  alteration  of  «</  Aa«e"  into  ''  vntk  m/e'  unfortunatelj  gxvoB 
neither  the  Hebrew  nor  the  English  idiom  of  the  expression  ^• 
The  Hebrew  literally  is,  *«  Behold  now  [there  are]  to  me  two  daugh* 
ters;"  that  is,  I  hoot  two  daughters,  as  the  established  version  trans- 
lates it 

t  A  remarkable  one  occurs  Gen.  iii.  23,  where  instead  of  the  cor- 
rect translation,  as  in  the  established  version,  ^'  to  It//  the  ground," 
he  renders  the  clause,  ^'loAen  he  had  iramgrened  on  the  ground;"  for 
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qaent ;  but  in  the  25th  verse  an  alteration  is  introduced, 
in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  predominates  most, 
inattention,  or  conceit  of  superior  sagacity.  The  establish- 
ed version  runs  thus  ;  ^<  he  overthrew*  those  cities.'^  This 
he  says  should  be,  *<he  overthrew  the  cities  of  the  God,^^ 
vittl  DHyrrriK.  The  reasons  assigned  for  the  change 
are  the  following;  "The  DH  or  the  Jl  prefixed  to 
D^*1^  citieSf  cannot  be  translated  by  the  pronoun  plu- 
ral those.  And  the  word  hn  is  entirely  omitted, 
which  Is  one  of  the  most  important  words  in  the  verse; 
as  It  shows  us  what  crime  it  was  for  which  these  cities  were 
destroyed.''  Is  not  this  self-confident  Hebraist  aware, 
that  7M  with  or  without  the  article  il  is  a  pronoun  as  well 
as  a  substantive ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  the  word  vKH  in- 
stead of  riKy  which  our  translators  render  those  ?  He  can- 
not well  be  ignorant  of  it ;  because  in  the  8th  verse  the 
same  word  occurs  with  D^CTJK  /  men,  which  both  he  and 
they  alike  translate  these^  ^^io  these  men  do  nothing?'' 
Why  therefore  does  he  just  afterwards  give  the  word  a 
different  signification  ;  an  inconsistency  of  which  tfiey  are 
not  guilty  ?  Is  it  not,  because  he  has  an  hypothesis  to  serve, 
which  they  had  not  ? 

In  pursuance  also  of  the  same  object,  and  to  rescue  the 


which  alteration  he  gives  the  following  reason ;  *'  The  word  *i^j;V 
is  rendered  to  iUl;  but  this  word  with  this  construction  means 
to  tran9gres9.  See  Deut.  xvii  2.  where  the  same  word  both  con- 
sonants and  vowels  is  rendered  by  the  word  transgrewnng."  Had 
the  expression  been  *^2Jjh  as  be  states  it  to  be,  and  even  writes  it 
in  R<«ian  characters,  Mb  criticism  would  have  had  some  applica- 
tion ;  this  however  is  not  the  case.  It  it  not  "S^j;  to  tramgress^  but 
"t^  to  serve  or  to  tilly  when  connected  with  the  word  ground* 
Surely  he  must  have  known  a  Resh  from  a  DaieUi.  But  he  seems  to 
have  hastily  run  it  over  with  a  careless  eye,  wrapt  up  in  the  self  im* 
portant  o£ce  of  clearing  Scripture  firom,  what  he  terms,  '*  useless 
repetitions,  which  always  obscure  the  sense,  and  frequently  subvert 
the  meaning,  as  in  this  passage.' 
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character  of  Lot  from  a  crime  hitherto  aniversallj  impQted 
to  him,  in  the  32d  verse,  for  the  words  ^^let  us  make 
our  lather  £/rtnA;  wine,"  the  following  are  substituted,  "toe 
unll  drink  wine  with  our  father.''     The  reader  perhaps 
may  be  disposed  to  smile  at  the  idea  of  palliatiiig  the  con- 
duct of  Lot  by  introducing  his  daughters  as  participating 
in  his  intemperance.     Not  so  Mr.  Bellamy.     For  be  tells 
us,  that  to  drink  wine  means  /o  pour  out  Hbaiions  (/ 
wine,  or  to  offer  a  drink  offering  qf  wine^  at  the  accus- 
tomed time  of  morning  or  evening  sacrifice.     Thus,  not 
satisfied  with  translating  the  Hebrew  original  in  a  manneFi 
of  which  no  one  ever  before  dreamed,  he  gives  a  senne  to 
English  phraseology  too  recondite  for  a  common  under- 
standing to  discern.     But  as  he  is  undoubtedly  privileged 
to  explain  his  own  language  in  his  own  way,  I  will  lesve 
him  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  privilege,  and  proceed  to 
his  critical  defence  of  this  novel  translation.     In  a  note  be 
says,   "  The  verb  Hptf^J   is    rendered  let   us    fnake — 
drink.     But  the  obvious  translation  is,  we  wiU  drink,^ 
Obvious  however  as  this  may  appear  to  him,  it  is  far  from 
being  so  to  any  one  who  thinks  that  some  advantage  mty 
be  derived  from  consulting  a  Lexicon,  or  who  is  endowed 
with  the  meanest  portion  of  critical  acumen.    For  the  verb 
in  question  never  occurs  in  the  conjugation  Kalj  and  can* 
not  therefore  be  construed  we  will  drink;  once  it  occurs 
in  Niphal,   (but  here  Keri  has  HJ^pS^JI,)  and  once  also 
in  Puhal ;  but  it  is  found  Ji/ty-eight  times  in  Hipkil.     In 
tweniy-^even  of  these  instances  it  is  in  a  tense,  which  is 
sufficiently  marked  by  its  prseformant  H ;  and  in  the  re- 
maining thirty^ney  including  that  of  the  text  under  con- 
sideration, it  is  every  where  broadly  distinguished  from 
Kal  by  PathacA,  the  characteristical  vowel  of  the  future 
of  Hiphil.     Now  if  Mr.  Bellamy  will  be  pleased  to  admit, 
that  Hiphil  is  a  causative  conjugation,  he  must  confess 
that  all  other  translators  are  right,  and  that  he  on  this  oc- 
casion at  least  is  wrong. 
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Bat  how  is  it  that  he  writes  the  word  Jl\)tifif  not 
rtp^i  ?  Is  this  mere  carelessness,  ignorance,  or  de- 
sign ?  The  substitution  of  the  vowel  Chireh  for  Pa* 
thacA  makes  indeed  all  the  difference  ;  but  I  cannot 
suppose,  that  he  would  dare  to  deviate  from  the  vowels  of 
the  received  text,  which  he  conceives  to  be  equally  as  in- 
spired as  the  consonants  of  it,  and  to  the  reading  of  which 
he  professes  inviolably  to  adhere.  Besides,  he  seems  to 
koow  that  the  proper  verb  for  the  expression  to  drink  h 
i\rWt  not  npB^rr,  because  in  Gen.  xxiv.  14,  where  both 
the  words  occur,  he  makes  the  correct  distinction  be- 
tween them,  rendering  Hnt^N  lurill  drink,  and  nptTM 
/  toill  give — drink.  I  very  much  suspect  however, 
that  there  he  is  more  indebted  for  his  correctness  to  the 
very  translators  whom  he  despises,  than  to  his  own  inge- 
nuity. 

Perhaps  also  he  will  condescend  to  be  told,  that  the 
same  verb  is  used  in  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Ethio- 
pic ;  never  however  in  the  sense  of  the  conjugation  Eal^ 
to  drink,  but  always  in  that  of  the  conjugation  Hiphil,  to 
cause  to  drink.  An  irrefragable  proof  this,  that,  when 
the  Masorets  uniformly  pointed  this  verb  with  the  distin« 
guishing  vowel  of  Hiphil,  they  did  it  not  only  in  compli- 
ance with  the  grammatical  peculiarities  of  their  own  lan- 
guage, but  also  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  established 
usage  of  every  other  oriental  language  belonging  to  the 
same  family.  The  result  of  this  remark  completely  anni- 
hilates the  new  sense,  which  he  attempts  for  a  particular 
purpose  to  fix  upon  the  verb  in  question. 

Having  dwelt  so  long  upon  his  erroneous  explanation 
'of  the  principal  word  in  this  passage,  I  shall  spare  myself 
the  trouble  of  pointing  out  his  other  more  minute  inaccu- 
racies, and  proceed  to  the  last  novelty  of  interpretation 
which  I  propose  to  notice,  and  which  is  contained  in  the 
33rd  verse..  The  sentence  rTOIplJI  rr33B^3  y!**KSl 
instead  of^  ^  And  he  perceived  not,  wf^en  she  lay  downf 
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nor  when  she  arose^^^  he  translatesy  ''But  he  knew  not, 
where  ehe  abode^  neither  when  she  married.'*    Here, 
either  in  perfect  ignorance,  or  in  perfect  contempt  of  He- 
brew syntax,  he  renders  the  preposition  ^  prefixed  to  the 
infinitive  ^2V  by  the  adverb  wherCf  and  that  without  the 
slightest  pretence  of  authority.     His  sole  remark  upon  the 
point  is  this  ;  **  When  she  lay  down.     It  certainly  does 
not  require  both  a  verb  and  an  adverb  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  r733tS^3  as  in  the  common  version."     What  must 
we  think  of  that  man's  grammatical  knowledge,  even  io 
our  own  language,  who  is  not  aware  of  the  distinction  be^ 
tween  an  eulverb  and  a  conjunction  denominating  when  an 
adverb ;  or  of  that  man's  consistency,  who  after  censuring 
the  common  version  for  explaining  the  meaning  of  a  word 
not  only  with  a  verb  but  also  with  an  adverb^  (which 
proves  however  to  be  a  cotyunctiony)  does  exactly  the 
same  thing  himself,  with  this  little  difierence  alone,  that 
the  adverb,  which  he  uses,  is  not  the  English  of  the  ori- 
ginal expression!   That  a  preposition  with  an  infinitive 
mood  is  used  in  Hebrew  for  a  conjunction  with  an  indica- 
tive or  subjunctive  mood  would  have  been  too  trite  a  re- 
mark I  should  have  conceived  to  escape  even  bis  observih 
tion.     I  subjoin  to  the  following  rule  upon  the  subject  from 
Schroeder's  Grammar ;    Particulas    inseparabiles   0/23 
quando  praefixas  habent  infinitivi,  modo  nostris  Grerandiis 
respondent,  modo  alias,  Hebraeis  peculiares,  loquendi  for- 
mulas efficiunt,  quarum  aliquas  Latious  >  sermo  non  aliter 
exprimere  potest,  quam  ita,  ut  Infinitivus^  ope  aUagui 
fonjunctionisy  in  verbutn  finitum  resoivatur  ^  quando 
praemitUtur  infinitive,    inservit  tempori  exprimendo,  in 
quo  aliquid  fit ;  ut  ^^M  K\33  in  venire  dominimeiy  i.e. 
guum  venerit  dominus  mens  2  Reg.  v.  18.  OnVilS  tA 
esse  eorunif  i.  e.  quando  fueruni* 

Upon  the  verb  33tS^  he  observes,  that  <<  it  truly  sig^ 
wfies  to  rest,  to  lodge,  Joshua  ii.  1,  and  lodge  there  i'* 
and  upon  such  account  it  is  that  he  translates  it  to  abide^ 
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This  I  deny.  Its  true  signification,  as  any  Lexicon  will 
inform  him,  which  he  may  condescend  to  consult,  is  to  lie 
down;  so  that  the  words  ''and  lodged  there''  must  be 
considered  as  synonymous  with  ''and  lay  there." 

But  the  most  extraordinary  link  in  the  chain  of  cog- 
nate ideas  ever  fabricated,  is  that  which  he  has  fastened 
upon  the  unfortunate  verb  CSIpy  usually  Construed  to 
stand  or  to  rise^  but  which  he  construes  to  be  married 
^  The  various  modes,'*  he  says,  "  by  which  a  verb  is  ex- 
pressed, agreeably  to  the  idea  of  the  writer  or  speaker, 
are  many  in  all  languages.  Thus  it  is  said  of  a  person, 
who  rises  in  the  world,  as  to  property  or  situation,  that 
he  is  establishedy  stands,  remains^  subsists,  continues, 
endures,  maintains,  withstands^  Justified,  absolved, 
succeeds.'*  Does  he  mean  that  all  these  verbs  are  synony- 
mous with  the  verb  rises,  and  may  be  used  indifferently  for 
it  ?  But  let  us  hear  him  further.  ^  And  with  regard  to 
the  operation  of  uny purpose,  counsel,  word,  doctrine, 
prediction,  promise,  decree,  decision,  vow,  agreement,  or 
barguin ,  it"  (that  ts,  the  verb  Dip)  ^^  means  to  stand 
good,  to  he  ratified,  established,  confirmed,  made  sure, 
performed ;  Gen.  xvii.  13,  arise;  Deut  xix.  15,  estab* 
Kshed;  Josh,  xi  11,  remain;  1  Sam.  xiii.  14,  continue; 
Jer.  xliv.  29,  shall  stand.  And  consequently  this  word 
in  the  strictest  sense  embraces  the  act  of  marriage.  For 
when  a  womun  is  married,  she  is  then  established ;  the 
bond,  voWy  or  bargain  is  mtzde  sure ;  is  ratified  and 
confirmed.  Therefore  the  above  sense  and  application  of 
the  word  I  have  chosen  must  necessarily  be  allowed.'* 

In  this  singular  species  of  reasoning  there  seems  a 
strange  jumble  of  language,  and  no  very  lucid  develope- 
ment  of  idea  ;  but  if  I  comprehend  the  drift  of  it,  it  is 
intended  to  prove,  that  because  a  contract  t^  established 
during  the  act  of  marriage,  and  because  the  verb  D1p» 
when  connected  with  a  substantive  expressive  of  any  con- 
tiacty  means  to  be  established,  therefore  the  verb  QID 
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embraces  the  act  of  marriage ;  and  further,  that  because  a 
woman  i$>  said  to  be  established^  when  she  is  married^ 
and  because  the  verb  Qlp  signifies  to  be  established^  whea 
applied  to  the  contract  made  by  a  woman  in  marriaipiy 
therefore  also  must  the  same  verb  signify  to  be  married. 
This  singular  critic  particularly  prides  himself  upon  his 
knowledge  of  major  and  minor  pro[>ositions.*  I  leave 
him  to  explain  the  species  of  propositions  to  which  he  al- 
ludes ;  but  the  reader  perhaps  will  not  be  disposed  to  think, 
that  he  has  here  exhibited  any  great  skill  in  logical  propo- 
sitions. With  respect  however  to  his  first  syllc^smiy 
granting  the  truth  of  the  premises,  I  can  only  admit  the 
conclusion  under  a  certain  limitation^  viz.  that  the  verb 
tS\p9  although  it  means  to  be  established  when  connected 
with  a  flubstantive,  expressive  of  any  contract,  yet  never 
embraces  the  act  of  marriage^  unless  when  connected 
with  a  substantive  or  substantives  expressive  of /Ae  mor- 
riage  contract.  And  with  respect  to  the  second,  a  fallacy 
pervades  the  whole  argument ;  for  he  only  proves,  what 
no  one  ever  doubted,  that  the  verb  Qip  signifies  to  be 
established^  when  applied  to  a  word  meaning  some  con- 
tract^ made  or  to  be  made,  not  when  applied  to  a  woman 
as  in  tlie  text,  who  is  not  said  to  make,  to  have  made,  or 
to  be  about  to  make,  any  contract  whatsoever.  Besides, 
were  this  verb  capable  of  such  an  application  in  such  a 
sense,  the  conclusion  stated  would  not  then  follow ;  for  al- 
though it  be  indeed  true,  that  when  every  woman  is  mar^ 
riedf  she  is  said  to  be  establishedj  the  converse  by  no 
means  holds,  that  when  every  woman  is  established^  she 
is  said  to  be  married ;  otherwise  what  would  become  of 
all  establishments  for  unmarried  women  ?  Nor  perhaps 
will  even  Mr.  Bellamy  himself  contend,  that  when  we 
say,  a.  woman  stands  or  rises^  we  mean,  that  she  is  mar^ 
ried. 


I 
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Bat  notwithstanding  that  his  reasoning  upon  this  per- 
plexed point  is  nothing  more  than  confusion  worse  con- 
founded ;  let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  it  to  be  correct,  and 
what  will  be  the  result  ?  Only  that  the  verb  Dip  fnay^ 
not  that  it  doesy  signify  to  be  married;  for  he  will  scarce- 
ly assert)  that  it  bears  ^uch  a  meaning  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Bible.  Still  however  he  may  be  disposed  to  argue, 
that  a  word  <<  should  be  translated,  hot  only  as  it  is  in 
other  parts  of  Scripture,  but  also  consistently  with  the  ob^ 
niatis  sense  qf  the  narrativef*'  and  that  the  meaning, 
which  he  wishes  to  impose  upon  the  verb  Qlp  is  thus 
consistent  But  with  what  obvious  sense  of  the  narrative 
is  the  meaning  which  he  attributes  to  it  consistent?  .Clear- 
ly not  with  any  sense  ascribed  to  it  by  any  translator  or 
commientator,  ancient  or  modern,  himself  alone  excepted. 
And  can  we  for  a  moment  listen  to  a  man,  who  tells  us, 
that  he  uses  a  word  in  a  signification  before  unheard  of, 
because  he  conceives  that  signification  to  be  consistent  with 
ihe  obvious  sense  of  the  narrative,  in  which  it  occurs;  a 
sense  as  unheard  of,  until  invented  by  him,  as  the  signifi- 
cation itself?  But  indeed  his  sense  of  the  narrative  is  more 
dependent  upon  this  signification  of  the  word,  than  this 
signification  of  the  word  is  upon  his  sense  of  the  narrative; 
for  translate  Olp  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  uncement- 
ed  fabric  of  his  novel  narrative  falls  to  the  ground. 

I  have  been  more  particular  in  my  remarks  upon  this . 
ehapter,  although  not  so  particular  as  I  might  have  been^ 
in  order  to  shew  what  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon 
the  judgment  of  such  a  writer ;  of  a  writer,  who,  I  believe 
from  no  bad  motive,  but  with  the  most  unpardonable  ar- 
rogance and  folly,  fresh  points  the  shafts  of  infidelity  against 
every  interpretation  of  Scripture,  except  his  own. 

Before  I  conclude  my  strictures  on  this  anomalous  trans- 
lator, I  must  advert  to  a  grammatical  discovery,  which  he 
flatters  himself  that  he  has  made,  of  considerable  import- 
ance ;  t>ne,  which  has  hitherto  escaped  the  united  penetra- 
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tion  of  Jews  and  of  Christians ;  of  Jews  at  least  since  the 
time  of  Ezra,  and  of  Christians  at  all  periods  :  it  is  the  dis- 
covery of  a  preterpluper/eci  tense^  distinctly  marked,  in 
Hebrew.     "The  rule/'  he  says,  **for  the  pluperfect  tense 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  either  by  Jews  or 
Christians,  since  the  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  nation,  thou^ 
it  is  pointed  out  in  the  langaa^,  and  only  required  indus- 
try to  trace  out  its  conformity  in  every  part  of  Scripture, ** 
His  reasoning  a  priori  to  prove,  that  there  must  have  al^ 
ways  existed  some  formal  method  of  expressing  this  tense 
in  Hebrew,  is  cunous.     <^  It  will  be  seen,"  he  observes^ 
**  by  the  intelligent  reader,  that  as  there  is  a  power  exer- 
ci^d  by  man,  which  carries  the  mind  to  a  period  more  re- 
mote, than  the  first  preter,  or  recent  past  time  ;  there  must 
be  an  expression  for  such  a  modification  of  the  preter  tense, 
as  we  find  in  all  languages/'  Certainly  not  in  any  oriental 
language  of  the  same  family  with  Hebrew.    But  let  us  pro- 
ceed.    <'  And  therefore  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose, 
that  the  Hebrew,  the  most  expressive,  the  most  compre*- 
fa^nsive,  and  the  most  correct  of  all  languages,  the  language 
in  which  God  gave  his  commands,  should  be  defective  in 
this  point.      Consequently  there  must  have  been  some 
formal  method  of  expressing  the  existence  of  this  remote 
preter  among  the  ancient  Hebrews.*'*    Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  risk  which  I  may  ran  of  incurring  the  so- 
preme  contempt  of  a  man  so  well  satisfied  with  the  infaili- 
Jbility  of  his  own  conclusions,  I  must  still  confess,  that  I 
am  inclined  to  swim  with  the  universal  current  of  opinion 
from  the  days  of  Ezra  to  our  own  ;  and  to  consider  the 
Hebrew  language  as  having  always  laboured  under  the  de- 
ficiency alluded  to. 

But  what  is  this  wonderful  rule  ?  I  will  give  it  in  his 
own  words  :  ^<  The  rale  for  the  modification  of  the  preter 
tense>  which  modification  is  called  the  preterpluperfect 

*  latrodwtioii,  p»  xxjoob 
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tense,  depends  on  the  accent  t^^tffSi  [KD£^£)]  i«  e.  to  put 
o#»  which  is  its  meaning*  That  is,  it  is  so  called,  be- 
eause  liputs  offih^  time  of  the  verb  to  a  time  more  re- 
mote,^'* 

Such  is  the  ground-work  of  his  rule  ;  b«t  what  must 
we  think  of  it,  when  we  find  him  betraying  the  grossest 
ignorance  of  the  name  and  nature  of  that  very  accent, 
upon  which  it  depends.  This  it  is  by  no  means  difficult 
to  prove ;  for  in  the  first  place  t9B^£)  does  not  signify  in 
Hebrew  what  he  asserts,  viz.  to  put  off  in  the  sense  of 
deffenring,  or,  as  he  uses  the  word,  of  referring,  an  ac- 
tion to  a  more  remote  period.  Its  proper  meaning  is  eocuOf 
extrahOf  to  strip  offf  as  a  skin  or  garment ;  and  in  this 
sense  only  can  the  Englisli  verb,  to  put  off,  be  applicable 
to  it.  The  terms  however  are  by  no  means  convertible. 
For  although  he  may  be  said  to  put  off,  for  instance,  as 
well  as  to  strip  off,  his  coat  at  pleasure,  he  can  only  be 
said  to  put  off,  but  by  no  means  to  strip  off,  the  intend- 
ed publication  of  the  remaining  parts  of  his  version,  should 
he  be  so  disposed,  to  a  more  convenient  opertunity. 

Nor  is  this  all.  By  building  his  hypothesis  upon  the 
supposed  Hebrew  signification  of  the  word,  he  shows 
himself  to  have  been  totally  unapprized,  that  the  names  of 
the  accents  are  not  Hebrew,  but  Chaldee.  This  the  very 
termination  of  the  accent  in  question  HtStffSi  might 
alone  have  taught  him ;  to  say  nothing  of  others,  which 
are  capable  of  being  derived  from  a  Chaldee  root  alone.  . 
The  Chaldee  verb  t3K^£l  then,  very  different  from  the  He- 
brew verb  with  the  same  radicals,  signifies  to  stretch  out, 
as  the  arms  in  action,  or  to  bend  dovm,  as  the  eyes  towards 
the  ground.  Hence  it  is  that  its  substantive  form  ND(S^£) 
which  constitutes  the  name  of  the  accent  in  question,  has 
been  usually  considered,  as  bearing  the  sense  of  extension, 
and  as  serving  to  regulate  the  intonation  of  the  voice  on  a 

*  Iptrodtictioiiy  p.  zzziz: 
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syllable,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  slig;ht  ptase.  The  use 
of  accents  surely  he  must  know,  if  he  knows  any  thing 
upon  the  subject,  was  adopted  to  mark,  not  a  distinction 
of  tenses,  but  a  distinction  of  sense  in  the  pubiic  reading 
of  Scripture,  by  determining  the  appropriate  inflexions 
and  pauses  of  the  voice  in  every  sentence. 

But  he  will  perhaps  say,  Might  not  accents  however 
have  a  secondary  use,  and  indicate  the  tenses  of  verbs  ? 
They  certainly  might  do  so  ;  but  what  proof  of  it  exists? 
Of  the  whole  number,  he  only  assumes  it  to  be  the  case  of 
one.  And  it  should  be  added,  that  were  this  the  secondary 
use  of  Pashta^  why  is  not  that  accent  confined  to  verhi 
alone  ?  Why  is  it  so  frequently  connected  with  words  be- 
longing to  every  other  part  of  speech. 

After  all  however  is  it  certain,  that  he  is  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  Hebrew  accents  to  distinguish  between 
Pashia  and  any  other  accent  of  the  same  figure?  From 
the  evidence  of  his  writings  I  am  persuaded  that  he  is  not 
For  immediately  after  stating  his  general  rule  as  above,  be 
gives,  what  he  calls  ^^ proofs  for  the  existence  of  this  mo- 
dification of  the  preter  tense."  His  proofs  consists  of  the 
following  references.  Gen.  xvi.  5,  that  she  had  concekh 
erf,  nnnrt » — ^^^'  ^7,  when  they  had  brought  forthj 
0K^lfin3  ' — xxxiii.  19,  he  had  there  spread  ; — ^xxxv.  7, 
for  there  he  had  repaired  the  altar^  T^^l ;  — ^ibid^  also 
he  had  preached ; — v.  14,  Jacob  had  erected^  y^% ; — ^v. 
15,  Jacob  had  called  the  name  of  the  place^  K'HD^ » — 
ibid,  where  Ood  had  spoken  with  him^  ^3*^;  Joshua  v. 
1«,  after  they  had  eaten; — ^viii.  13,  when  they  had  je/, 
lO^tJf* ; — ^  1>  bad  taken^  -i*)'^  ; — ^xiv.  3,  for  Moses 
had  given  J  m  j  ; — Judges  xiv.  18,  if  ye  had  notplotigh- 
erf,  DnE^*in  ; — xxi.  5,  for  they  had  made  a  great  oath, 
•^^J^^?^— Ruth  i.  e,  she  had  Aaarrf;— 1  Kings  i.  6,  had 
not  displeased^  liV^  5 — 1  Chron.  x.  9,  when  they  had 
stripped.    These  references  amount  in  all  to  seventeen ; 
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out  of  which  number  there  are  certainly  but^tre  where  the 
Terbs  occur  marked  with  the  accent  Paahta^  viz.  Gen. 
xzziii.  19,  XXXV.  7  ;  also  he  h^A  preached ;  Joshua  v.  12  ; 
Ruth  i.  6j  and  1  Chron.  9.  A.nd  with  respect  to  the  remain* 
ing  twelve  yerbSy  eight  of  them  are  all  marked  with  the  ac« 
9eni  Kadma;  viz.  Gen.  xix.  17,  xxxv.  14,xxxv.  15;  Ibid. 
Joshua  viii.  13,  x.  l,xiv.  3  ;  1  Kings  i.  6;  while  of  the  other 
foutf  one,  Gen.  xvi.  5,  J^n^H  ^^  ^^®  accent  Zakeph 
Klaton ;  another  Gen.  xxxv.  7,  (for  there  he  had  re* 
paired  p^l)  has  Mahpach ;  the  third,  Judges  xiv.  18, 
Dn{S^"in»  has  Munach  ;  and  the  fourth,  Judges  xxi.  5y 
nn^rTy   has  Rebia. 

To  what  can  all  this  blundering  be  attributed  ?  In  the 
bar  last  mentioned  instances  indeed  it  might  have  arisen 
from  mere  inattention,  from  permitting  the  eye  accident- 
ally to  wander  from  the  verb  in  question  to  an  adjoining, 
or  nearly  adjoining  word  with  a  Pc^^fUa  over  it.  But 
what  shall  we  say  to  the  eight  instances,  out  of  the  seven* 
teen  referred  to,  as  all  marked  with  PcLshta^  iti  which  the 
accent  Kiadma  instead  of  Pashta  appears  ?  That  this  must 
have  been  owing  to  complete  ignorance,  the  reader  will 
immediately  perceive,  when  he  is  told,  that  the  form  of 
these  two  accents  is  precisely  thesamey  the  one  being  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  other,  not  by  figure,  but  solely  &y 
position^  The  distinction  is  this,  A  Pashta,  when  the 
sole  accent  of  a  word,  is  always  placed  over  the  last  letter 

of  the  syllable,  as  *lp$) ;  but  Kadma,  as  its  name  signi- 
fying priority  imports,  always  over  the  first,  as  Iflfi. 
The  conclusion  is  obvious.  He  has  mistaken  one  for  the 
other ;  a  mistake  which  pervades  his  whole  work  ;  and  has 
thus  stumbled  at  the  ^ery  threshold  of  his  theory. 

But  not  satisfied  with  even  this  great  discovery,  he 

ntures  to  proceed  a  little  farther ;  and  attempts  to  prove 

existence  of  two  preterpluperfect  tenses  in  Hebrew, 

one  more  remote  in  point  of  time  than  the  other,   Thj^ 

T  T 
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itill  more  remote  preterpluperfect  is  characterized,  he  coo- 
ceives,  by  being  honoured  with  ttoo  Pashtas.  Now  all, 
who  are  in  the  least  aequaiated  with  the  doctrine  of  acoeats^ 
know,  that  the  proper  situation  of  Pashia  is  over  the  lati 
letter  of  the  last  syllable  ;  but  thai  when  a  word  requires 
it,  the  natural  accent  or  tone  of  which  word  falls  upon  the 
penuliimaf  or  when  the  last  syllable  has  Faihackjurtm^ 
or  a  double  SAeva^  then  and  then  only,  from  the  necean- 
ty  of  the  case,  are  two  Pasbtas  employed  ;  one  beiag 
placed  over  the  last  letter  qf  the  last  syllable  as  usual, 
the  other  over  the  syllable  upon  which  the  tone  falls^ 

thus  ^nnp^ythat  only,  which  is  over  the  penullima  adecling 
Ae  pronunciation  What  has  this  modification  o(  an  ac- 
oent,  adopted  merely  to  suit  the  variety  of  onphasis,  to 
do  with  the  modification  of  tenses  ? 

It  should  likewise  be  remarked,  that  if  a  peculiar  de- 
signation of  time  were  really  efiected  by  PashtOy  when 
it  is  used  with  a  verb,  such  effect  would  be  produced  uni- 
formly ;  as  indeed  he  distinctly  states  it  is,  asserting,  that 
the  observation  of  his  rule  is  '<  regular  throughout  Scrip- 
ture." The  reverse  however  proves  to  be  the  iact;  for 
verbs,  which  have  Pashta  are  found  by  the  context  to  be 
in  all  tenses.  Thus  Gen.  iii.  22,  the  verb  np^  marked 
with  this  accent,  he  himself  construes  shall  taiee,  as  a  fit- 
ture  in  the  following  clause  ;  <<  therefore  now  surely  he 
shall  pot  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life." 
Again  Gen.  zxvii.  25^  the  verb  n^^Jt^  with  the  same  ac- 
cent he  correctly  translates,  and  I  will  eat ;  <^  approadi 
before  me^  and  /  will  eat  the  repast  of  my  son.'^  Now 
in  both  these  instances  it  is  apparent  from  the  context, 
that  2^  future  action  alone  is  alluded  to.  This  is  stiO  clear- 
er in  the  narrative  of  Joseph's  dream,  when  his  brethren 
say  to  him,  ^^ Shalt  thou  reign  over  us  ?"  where  the  verb 
Shalt  thou  reign  is  •l^Qfj  with  Pashta. 

Nor  is  this  the  ease  only  when  a  single  Pashtes,  bul 
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also,  when  two  occur  over  the  same  verb.  So  Gen.  xxii. 
2,  he  construes^  fl^nN  ^^^^^  lovest,  not  thou  hadst  loved* 
^  Take  now  thy  son,  thy  only  son,  whom  thou  lovest.*^ 
And  in  the  6th  verse  of  the  same  chapter  he  renders  Qt^f^^ 
which  he  laid,  not  which  he  had  laid;  ^<  Abraham  took 
the  wood  of  the  offering,  which  he  laid  upon  Isaac.'' 
What  may  be  his  opinion  upon  the  point,  when  he  gets  to 
the  book  of  Numbers,  I  know  not ;  but  in  chap.  xxiy.  17, 
it  will  puzzle  him  I  conceive  to  translate,  according  to  his 
rule,  in  what  he  calls  the  most  remote  preterpluperfect 
tense,  the  verb  ^JJ(^J(  "  I  shall  see  Atw,  but  not  now  ;'* 
as  the  prophet  Balaam  is  indisputably  alluding  to  the  fu^ 
ture  fortune  of  the  Israelites.  But  indeed  the  hypothesis 
is  altogether  too  unsound  to  endure  the  minutest  examina- 
tion, and  so  hollow  as  to  ring  at  every  toucht 

I  have  been  more  particular  in  my  remarks  upon  this 
singular  attempt  at  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  public  expectation  which  that  attempt 
seems  to  have  excited.  The  Quarterly  Reviewers,  how- 
ever, have  denounced  without  reserve  its  total  failure ;  and 
for  their  spirited  condemnation  of  it  deserve  the  thanks 
of  every  friend  to  solid  reasoning  and  sober  criticism. 
Foreigners,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  form  their  estimate 
of  the  present  state  of  Hebrew  erudition  among  us  from 
so  illiterate  a  production,  notwithstanding  the  respectable 
subscription  which  has  been  obtained  to  encourage  it.  For 
in  this  country,  it  should  be  recollected,  the  plausible 
projector,  and  importunate  promoter,  of  every  undertak- 
ing, apparently  useful,  and  certainly  laborious,  solicit 
not  public  patronage  in  vain ;  and  seldom  is  incapacity 
presumed,  until  it  be  detected. 

Having  thus  devoted  a  whole  chapter  to  the  eccentrici- 
ties of  a  translator,  who  regards  convertibility  as  the  es- 
sence of  Hebrew  construction,  and  incomprehensibility 
as  the  object  of  Hebrew  criticism,  not  in  compliment  to 
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him,  but  solely  in  deference  to  the  notice,  which  he  has 
received,  I  shall  now  release  myself  from  all  further  al- 
lusion to  him  ;  and  return  with  satisfaction  to  authors  of 
name  and  credit,  whose  opinions  are  worth  refutation. 


CHAP.  III. 

Expediency  only  of  a  new  translation  asserted  on  the  other  side. 
No  inaccuracies  in  the  present  translation  affecting  faith  or 
morals.  Probable  reasons  which  miglit  have  prevented  com- 
pliance with  the  proposal  for  a  new  translation  under  authO" 
rity.  No  good  case  made  out  in  support  of  that  proposal 
The  received  Hdtrew  text  stated  to  be  corrupt.  Mode  of 
mmending  it'  inefficient.  Collations  of  MSS.  and  versions. 
No  classificationa  of  MSS.  ever  attempted.  Under  different 
editions  impracticable.  All  MSS.  and  versions^  the  Septu^ 
agint  alone  excepted^  of  one  and  the  same  edition.  Septu- 
mgint  too  corrupted  for  use.  Eichom.  Critical  Principles 
adopted  by  the  advocatesfor  a  new  translation  tmsatirfaetory 
€md fallacious.     Eaver.    Eichom. 

The  various  writers  in  favour  of  a  new  version,  have 
generally  had  in  their  contemplation  a  translation  of  the 
whole  Bible,  as  well  of  the  New  as  of  the  Old,  Testament  -, 
but  their  arguments  have  been  principally,  and  sometimes 
exclusively,  limited  to  the  consideration  of  the  question,  as 
oonnected  with  the  state  of  the  Old  Testament  alone.  To 
this  latter  point,  therefore,  I  shall  altogether  confine  my 
own  observations. 

From  the  detail  of  opinions  contained  in  the  first  chap* 
ler,  comprehending  those  of  the  principal  writers  upon  the 
subject  from  the  commencement  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  century,  it  may  be  seen  that,  while  some  have  ai^ued 
the  Thecessityj  others  have  only  urged  the  expediency  of 
the  measure.  The  anonymous  author  of  <<  An  Essay  for 
a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,"  proposes  in  his  very  title 
page  to  demonstrate  <<  the  necessity'*  of  the  undertaking  ; 
Lowth  denominates  It  "c?  necessary  worhf*  and  Kenni- 
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cott  alludes  to  <'  the  great  eay^ediencj/j  or  rather  the  neces* 
My  of  a  more  exact  English  fiible."*  What  precise  idea 
was  here  intended  to  be  affixed  to  the  word  necessity^  does 
not  appear ;  but  it  was  probably  one  in  perfect  conformity 
with  an  observation  of  Archbishop  Newcome,  who  makes 
the  following  remarks  : — *'  In  common  language  a  measure 
IS  said  to  be  necessary^  when  it  is  highly  expedient.^^i 

Presuming  therefore,  that  the  term  was  meant  to  be 
taken  in  so  limited  a  point  of  view,  let  us  next  see  upon 
what  this  presumption  of  a  high  expediency  was  grounded 
Certainly  not  upon  the  notion,  that  our  present  traualation 
contains  errors  in  any  degree  affecting  religious  opinion 
and  conduct  This  seems  to  be  distinctly  disavowed.  Du- 
rell  observes  in  recommendation  of  a  new  yer^on,  that 
^the  minds  of  the  people  cannot  hereby  be  unset  tied.  AU 
the  leading  articles  of  religion  will  remain  undisturbed; 
neither  will  the  ground  qf  their  faith  or  practice  be  ever 
30  remotely  affectedJ^X  Kennicott  in  his  <^  Dissertatio 
Generalis"  thus  expresses  himself:  '^  Quidni  itaque  et  nunc 
etiam  boni  omnes  faverent  si  hodiemam  nostram  versionem 
in  melius,  recudi  viderint?  Sunt  certe,  et  ii  magni  oominis 
viri  qui  versionem  impense  flagitant  perfectiorem ;  quorum 
tamen  nemo  non  fatebitur^  in  ea^  guam  nunc  habemuij 
versione  satis  omnino  integritatis  esse^  ut  de  credendi 
et  agendi  norfna  liquido  constent  omnia.  "§  A  similar 
avowal  is  made  by  Blayney,  who  hesitates  not  to  adroit, 
that  **  neither  the  errors,  which  have  crept  into  the  original 
text,  nor  those,  which  deform  the  translation,  have  fallen 
upon  any  essential  points  either  of  doctrine  or  qf  mo- 
rals.^* \\  And  subsequently  he  remarks,  as  Durell  had 
done  before  him,  that  by  the  application  for  a  new  version, 
^<  no  innovation  in  religion  is  intended,  not  any  the  least 
ulteration  in  the  grounds  qf  our  faith  and  practice.*^ 

•  Remtrki,  Introd.  p.  6.  f  Hittoriail  Visw,  |i.  180L 

t  Critieal  Reiiuirk«,  Preface,  p.  9.  ^  Seet.  8. 

n  PrelixD.  Diao.  to  Jer^roiftb.  f  Page  xk 
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When  imperfectioDS  therefore  are  imputed  to  our  esta- 
blished translation,  these  imperfections  must  be  understood 
to  consist,  not  in  theological^  but  simply  in  philological^ 
inaccuracies.  And  it  is  only  upon  a  scale  of  this  kind  that 
we  are  to  estimate  the  importance  attached  to  them.  The 
absolute  necessity  then  of  the  proposed  measure  being 
wholly  out  of  the  question,  and  the  great  expediency  of  it 
resting  upon  such  a  basis,  have  not  our  rulers  always  acted 
with  wisdom  and  discretion  in  resisting  the  headstrong  tor- 
rent of  literary  opinion,  and  in  not  suffering  themselves  to 
be  borne  down  by  its  impetuosity  ?  They  have  been  in- 
deed repeatedly  told,  that  our  established  translation  was 
taken  from  an  incorrect,  or,  as  the  fashionable  phrase  of 
the  critic  is,  corrupt  text,  and  that  it  abounds  with  philo- 
logical errors  ;  but  they  were  at  the  same  time  assured 
that  those  errors  involve  no  essential  point  of  faith  or 
morals.  And  what  confidence  had  they  in  the  stability  of 
the  new  criticism  ?  Or  what  reliance  could  be  placed  on 
the  individual  exertion  of  those  critical  powers  to  which 
they  were  to  look  for  the  emendation  as  well  of  the  text  a» 
of  the  translation?  Specimens  of  thesupposed  improvements 
have,  it  is  true,  been  long  abroad  ;  but  have  these  proved 
satisfactory  in  themselves,  particularly  as  to  their  general 
result,  or  have  they  challenged  universal  concurrence  ? 
Might  not  another  race  of  more  scrupulous  critica  arise, 
who,  contemplating  the  licentious  innovations  of  their 
predecessors  with  equal  astonishment  and  disapprobation^ 
might  choose  again  to  adopt  a  more  sober  line  of  criticism, 
and  make  it  necessary  to  undo  much,  if  not  all,  of  that 
which  had  been  so  recently  done?  Other  reflections,  I  doubt 
not,  of  greater  force,  suggested  themselves  to  prevent  the 
prudent  hand  of  power  from  intermeddling  in  an  enter^ 
prize,  where  the  object  in  view  seemed  not  worth  the  per- 
plexity and  danger  of  the  pursuit ;  where  there  was  much 
to  lose,  but  little  to  gain.     Howsoever  that  might  have 
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been,  we  may  certainly  tuudude,  that  no  trivial  motivtii 
could  have  occasioned  the  total  rejection  of  a  pruposal  so 
earnestly  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  government  by 
men  of  high  character^  rank,  and  talent  Indeed  the  plain 
policy  of  the  question  must  have  always  been  something 
more  than  problematical ;  for  surely  were  the  project 
adopted  of  revising  a  translation  of  the  Biblcy  the  general 
excellence  of  which  is  on  all  sides  admitted,  and  to  which 
the  nation  has  been  accustomed  for  fiill  two  ceotories  past 
to  look  up  with  veneration,  not  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
verbal  corrections,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
in  some  places  novel  senses,  in  others  senses  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  former,  and  that  without  a  possibility  of 
explaining  to  the  common  reader  the  principles  of  the 
change,  might  not  such  a  proceeding  shake  the  very  foun^ 
dation  of  public  confidence  altogether  ? 

But  let  us  argue  the  question  of  expediency  upon  another 
ground,  and  see  if  any  thing  like  a  plausible  case  has  been 
made  out  in  support  of  it.  The  advocates  for  a  new  trans* 
lation  say,  that  the  present  one  is  taken  from  a  bad  /ex/, 
and  is  itself  replete  with  philological  inaccuracies.  This 
they  indeed  assert ;  but  has  this  assertion  been  proved  ? 
Certainly  not  The  very  basis  of  the  whole  argument  has 
solely  rested  upon  the  ground  of  mere  assumption. 

Much  has  indeed  been  written  upon  the  discordance  be- 
tween the  printed  Hebrew  Bible,  and  Hebrew  Manu- 
scripts ;  and  we  know,  that  the  collations  of  Eentiicott  and 
De  Rossi  point  out  the  passages,  in  which  that  discordance 
exists.  The  first  step  therefore  towards  the  formation  of 
an  amended  text  must  be  a  critical  arrangement  and  appli- 
cation of  these  materials.  But  has  any  thing  of  the  kind 
been  yet  attempted  ?  Dr.  Blayney  indeed  long  since  pro^ 
posed  that  a  select  committee  of  divines  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  government  **  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  to  restore  it  as  nearly  as  possible  to  it^ 
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primitive  purity.*^*    But   it  may  be   well   questioned, 
whether  such  a  step  would  have  been  either  desirable  or 
effectual  ?    If  the  talents  of  those,  who  might  have  been 
appointed  to  the  task,  had  been  in  the  highest  de^^e  re- 
spectable, as  I  doubt  not  they  would  have  been,  still  I  fear 
that  the  critical  world  would  have  looked  with  an  eye  of 
suspicion,  if  not  of  distrust,  upon  the  labours  of  a  com- 
mittee thus  constituted.     Had  a  committee  of  the  kind  al- 
laded  to  taken  place,  it  would  of  course  have  been  selected 
from  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  day  ;  from  men 
like  Lowth,  Pilkington  Durell,  Kennicott,  Blayney,  &c. 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in   Hebrew  literature, 
and  who  had  already  individually  laboured  in  their  various 
publications  ^<  to  restore  the  Hebrew  text  as  nearly  as  pos- 
fflble  to  its  primitive  purity."     But  how  would  they  have 
attempted  to  effect  this  object  ?  The  whole  tenor  of  their 
respective  writings  demonstrate,  that  it  would  have  been 
by  the  aid   of  an  ''arbitrary  criticism.     The  restoration 
of  the  Hebrew  text  to  its  primitive  purity  was  the  point, 
which  in   all  their  publications  they  kept   constantly  in 
view ;  and  this  they  endeavoured  to  restore  by  exchanging 
the  received  readings  for  others,  which  they  selected  at 
pleasure,  without  any  certain  clue  of  discrimination,  from 
the  mass  of  manuscript  collations  furnished  by  Kennicott, 
sometitnes  preferring  the  reading  of  a  single  manuscript, 
sometimes  that  of  more,  and  generally  one  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  of  a  MS.  or  MSS.  supposedt  to  be  ancient, 

*  Preface  to  Jeremiah^  p.  is. 

f  The  m99t  ancient  MS.  collated  is  No.  1.  Bodl.  vhich  in  Kennioott'g 
jadgment  it  at  old  at  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  centaiy,  and  which  it 
vritten  in  the  Spanuh  character.  But  De  Rotti  forms  a  different  opinion 
of  its  antiquity,  referring  it  to  the  twelfth  century.  Ob  Keri,  quod  habet,  et 
laeas  Matore  destmatas,  rideatur  certe  recentior  etadxu,  teculttm  referen- 
dns.  Vol.  L  p.  lix.  And  Brunt  decidet  its  character  to  be  not  Spani^  but 
ItaMc,  Mbpanicum  esse  characterem  hujus  codicit  neffo  etpemego.  Italieut, 
qoem  Kennic  intermedium  vocat,  ette  videtur.  Dissert.  Generalis  Kennio. 
Ed.  Bruns,  p.  339.  What  certainty  on  such  points  can  we  have,  when  cri* 
ties  of  eminence  to  widely  differ  in  opbiion  from  each  other. 

V  U 
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They  alto  endeavoured  to  restore  it  by  correcting  it  in  con- 
formity with  readings  deduced  at  will  from  the  ancient  ver- 
sions ;  ^' A  true  text^''  says  Lowth,  '<  as  far  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  recover  it,  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  manuscripts 
now  extanti  and  from  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  an- 
eient  versions  of  the  readings  of  manuscripts  of  much 
earlier  times, "  *  Nor  is  this  all  ;  for  they  took  the  liberty, 
particularly  fiishop  Lowth  himself,  not  only  of  transposing 
but  sometimes  of  altering  the  Hebrew  letters,  so  as  to  sa* 
perinduce  a  change  of  sense  in  the  passage.  Thus  he  re- 
marks, <<  a  change  of  one  of  the  similar  letters  for  the 
other,  when  it  remarkably  dears  up  the  senstf  may  be 
/airly  allowed  to  criiieiam^  even  without  any  other 
authority  than  that  of  the  context  to  support  it."t 

Upon  such  principles  then  we  may  conclude,  that  th^r 
restoration  of  the  text  would  have  been  conducted.  Bat 
eould  a  restoration  of  this  kind  have  proved  satisfactory  ? 
It  might  indeed  have  pleased  for  a  short  period  ;  but  after 
the  labours  of  Griesbach  in  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
we  may  be  sure  that  no  more  modem  critic  would  have 
approved  of  any  application  of  manuscript  collations,  «9i- 
arrangedf  and  unclassified*  With  respect  likewise  to 
the  versions,  the  immensity  of  various  readings  in  the 
Septuagint  alone  which  have  since  been  collected,  sufficient- 
ly evince,  that,  before  we  attempt  to  correct  the  original 
text  by  them,  they  themselves  must  be  corrected.  And 
as  to  the  liberty  of  transposing  and  changing  similar  let- 
ters in  the  words  of  the  text,  by  way  of  clearing  the  sense 
of  the  eontext,  who  would  now  become  an  advocate  for  it? 
Indeed  even  those,  who  were  ambitious  of  seizing  thi& 
slippery  rule  of  criticism,  as  it  twisted  and  glided  before 
them,  soon  found,  that  it  constantly  eluded  their  grasp^ 
and  began  to  abandon  the  pursuit  of  it. 

I  contend  therefore,  that  no  case  has  yet  been  made 
out  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  the  public  ajqiointmeot  of 

*  Intttb,  Introduction,  p.  57.  t  IbkLpw  SI. 
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a  committee  to  undertake  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible 
upon  an  improved  text  It  was  surely  incumbent  upon 
those,  who  so  zealously  recommended  the  measure,  to 
point  out  where  this  improved  text  was  to  be  found,  to 
realize  their  own  dreams  respecting  it,  and  not  to  mako 
government  a  party  in  pursuing  the  mere  phantom  of  their 
own  imagination.  To  have  appointed  a  committee  for  this 
purpose,  which  must  have  been  deficient  in  the  means  of  ex- 
ecuting the  trust  reposed  in  it,  would  have  been  little  better 
than  an  attempt  to  revive  the  tyranny  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian taskmasters.  When  biblical  critics  are  agreed  upon 
the  formation  of  an  improved  text,  it  will  then,  I  appre- 
hend, be  time  enough  to  take  the  public  adoption  of  that 
text  into  consideration. 

But  what  have  been,  and  what  still  are,  considered  by 
the  advocates  of  the  measure,  as  adequate  materials  for  the 
emendation  in  view  ?  The  answer  is  obvious ;  the  col" 
lotions  and  the  versions.  Although,  therefore,  I  main- 
tain, that  these  materials  should  have  been  applied  to  some 
effectual  purpose,  so  as  to  have  uniformly  produced  an 
amended  text,  if  that  were  possible,  b^ore  the  subject 
was  at  all  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  government,  I 
nevertheless  admit,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  that  many 
ingenious  specimens,  of  what  it  was  supposed  might  be 
done  in  this  way,  were  furnished  by  individuals  of  learn- 
ing and  ability  in  their  notes  upon  detached  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture. Their  efforts  however,  in  the  judgment  of  foreign, 
and  therefore  the  most  impartial,  critics,  completely  failed 
of  success;  more,  I  am  persuaded,  from  a  defect  of  mate- 
rials, than  from  a  defect  of  talent 

When  the  collations  of  Kennicott  appeared,  they  seem 
to  have  disappointed  public  expectation,  particularly  on  the 
oontinent.  The  following  is  the  statement  of  Baver  upon 
this  point  in  his  ^<  Critica  Sacra  ;"  Magna,  qua  animi  tene- 
bantur,  expectatio  fallebatur,  et  quidem  vel  ideo,  quia 
«quo  majus  quid  omnes  speraverant     Et  quo  magis  antea 
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bonus  Eennicottas  collaudabatur,  eo  plus  nunc  vituperaba- 
tur,  idque  ex  parte  immerito,  ex  parle  autem  merito  soo. 
Cum  enim  plures  animadverterent,  farraginem  Tariantium 
lectionum  quidem  innumeram  esse,  longe plurimas  vero 
aperto9  esse  lapsus  scriptoriosj  paueas  reperiri  ootato 
dignasi  quae  in  textu  emendando  verum  auxilium  praes- 
tent ;  Kennicotto  stomachabantur,  in  eumque  immerttam 
culpam  transtulerunty  quasi  plura  et  meliora  dare  potuts^ 
set,  quam  in  codicibus  suis  invenerat  Hoc  vpro Jure  illi 
ab  aliis  in  arte  critica  exercitatissimis,  et  ingenii  ac  doc- 
trinae  laude  insignibus  virisexprobatum  est,  gwHl  qtumdo- 
que  dortnitaveritf  et  in  excerpendis  variis  leetionibus  qua- 
rum  innnitam  copiam  ante  oculos  habuit,  nan  semper  satis 
diligens  fueritf  etquod  indissertatione  general]  nonprss- 
stiteritf  quod  a  bono  critico  exspectari  poterat*  He 
then  refers  in  corroboration  of  his  statement  to  the  criti- 
eismsof  Michaelis  and  Eichorn 

The  collations  of  Kennicott  were  soon  followed  hj 
those  of  De  Rossi,  which  are  deemed  equally  deficient 
in  readings  of  importance.  Thus  Baver  remai'ks ;  VariaB 
lectiones,  in  codice  V.  T.  ortae  sunt  ex  usu  matrum  lection- 
is,  qui  a  librariorum  arbitrio  dependebat.  Inde  {actum 
est,  ut  codices,  si  ad  litteras  1  et  ^  otiantes  spectes,  tantopere 
inter  se  discrepent,  ut  maxima  variorum  lectionum  a 
Kennicotto  et  De  Bossi  collectarum  pars  in  vocibus 
plene  vel  defective  scriptis  consistatt  Again  speaking  of 
both,  be  says,  Scimus  maximam  variantium  lectionum  Du** 
raginem  esse  vitia  calami  a  librariis  commissa ;  longe 
majorem  earuofi-  partem  in  matribus  lectionis,  sc.  defective 
et  plene  scriptis,  consistere,  quae  arbitrio  scribarum  relic- 
tae  fuerunt4 

But  of  whatsoever  description  the  reading  eontained 
in  the  respective  collations  may  appear  to  be,  certain  it  is^ 
that  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  classify  them* 

*  ProlcgomeMf  p*  90,  81.  f  Critieft  Sacn,  p.  175» 
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Nor  indeed  does  a  classification  upon  the  plan  of  Gries«> 
bach,  so  as  to  arrange  them  under  different  edUionSy  seem 
possible  ;  because  they  all  appear  to  belong  to  one  and  the 
same  edition,  viz.  to  the  Masoretical.  Upon  this  point 
Baver  makes  the  following  observation :  Omnes  codices 
Hebraici  V.  T.  quotquot  sunt,  sequunturunam  eandemque 
receiisionem,  Masoreticam  nimirura,  ad  ejusque  exem* 
plunn  arctissime  adstricti  sunt.  Hoc  non  Masorethsequidem 
efficere  potuerunt,ut  omnes  M  asorae  contrarias  lectiones  anti* 
quavissent  atque  delessent.  Rara  in  singulis  codicibus  super- 
est  lectio  Antemasorethicay  sicuti  excussis  olivis  Baccha, 
aut  post  vindemiam  uva  solitaria.  Faha  itaque,  quam 
fecerunt,  divisio  codicum  est  in  Masorethicos,  et  jSntema- 
soreihicos  ;  quos  posteriores,  si  sensu  strictiori  tales  intel* 
ligis,  nullibi  invenirij  experientia  edocti  sumus.  Super- 
fluum  igitur  quodammodo  esse  videtur,  soUicite  in  familias 
codicum  inquirere,  quos  omnes  e  Masoretharum  recen- 
sione proftuxisse  constat*  Again:  Scimus,  non  codices 
Jlniemasorethicos  superesse,  sed  omnes,  quotquot  in  Bib- 
liothecarum  angulis  latent,  aut  in  Judaeorum  nianibus  ver- 
santur,  codices  ad  Masoretharum  decreta  esse  conformatos.t 

It  seems  then,  that  a  classification  of  Hebrew  manu* 
scripts  under  various  editions  is  wholly  impracticable.  I 
do  not  indeed  deny,  that  some  sort  of  classification  may 
be  effected,  so  as  to  rank  those,  which  have  been  trans- 
cribed from  a  superior,  above  those,  which  have  been 
transcribed  from  an  inferior,  copy  of  the  same  edition  } 
and  thus  to  reduce  into  something  like  order  the  present 
chaotic  mass  of  readings  ;  but  even  this  classification,  such 
as  it  is,  has  been  never  yet  accomplished,  or  even  at- 
tempted. And,  until  it  is,  where  can  be  the  propriety  of 
bringing  these  collations  forward  in  any  way  for  the  ef- 
fectual emendation  of  the  text  ? 

But  if  little  assistance  for  this  desirable  purpose  be  af- 

*  Page  396.  t  Page  40S. 
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forded  by  the  collations  of  MSS.  the  ancient  Tersions,  it 
may  be  said,  amply  supply  the  deficiency.  This,  how- 
ever, I  by  no  means  admit ;  for,  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  the  Septuaginty  they  also  appear  to  have  been  ta- 
ken from  the  very  same  edition  as  the  manuscripts,  I  mean 
from  the  Masoretical.  So  early  as  in  the  year  1784, 
Eichorn  wrote  a  preface  to  the  second  part  of  the  ^  Nova 
Bibliotheca  Hebrma?^  of  Rocher,  in  which  he  maintains 
the  position  I  have  asserted,  with  arguments  which  I  have 
never  seen  confuted.  Upon  this  point  he  expresses  him- 
self thus  decidedly  :  Quod  ad  versiones  quidem  antiquas 
attinct,  cum  eae  jam  solutiores  decurrant,  jam  verbonim 
sint  tenaciores,  nee  interpretes  antiqui  scriptam  sibi  alibi 
legem  ubique  tarn  sancte  servaverint,  ut  nihil,  ne  parti- 
culam,  ne  sufiixum  quidem,  textui  sacro,  inter  verten^ 
dum  intruderent,  cum  potius  de  suo  talia  multa  adderent^ 
et  in  subita  v.  c.  personarum  et  numeri  permutatione^ 
scriptoribus  Hebneis  valde  familiari  et  frequenti,  sue  lin* 
gue  ingenium  sequi  deberent,  et  ad  id  genus  alia  moIt> 
ducerentur:  hec  textus  Masorethici  cum  interpretibus 
antiquis  eum  in  finem  instituenda  comparatio,  utquomodo 
conspirare  et  difierre  dicendi  sint  appareat,  res  est,  quae 
magna  et  intentiore  cure  indiget  Si  enim  omnem,  qus 
inter  comparandum  prodere  se  videtur,  lectionis  varieti* 
tern  tanquam  verem  et  genuinam  admittere  relies,  posses 
scriptorem  quemlibet  sacrum  ita  interpolatione  di£Bngere 
et  aliuro  reddere,  ut  ex  vetert  navusj  ex  corrvpto  eorrup- 
iissimus  evcukret^  Si  vero  a  locis  his  dubiia  et  incertis 
discesseris,  in  lectione  vulgari  cum  libris  M asorethicis  ita 
vel  conspirant,  vel  ab  iis  discrepant  interpretes  antiqui,  nt 
eandem  prorsue  textus  Biblid  recensionem  ante  oculos 
habuisse  necesse  sit,  quam  turn  in  Masoray  turn  in  librk% 
iqui  ex  eodevnfonte  fluere,  codicia  saeri  ecriptis  servatam 
cernimus.  £t  primum  quidem  vix  unam  et  alteram  lectio- 
nem  Masorethicam  satis  fundatam,  idoneisque  libris  suffiil* 
tarn,  ofiendi  arbitror,  guw  interpretum  veterum  enffragOs 
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non  itetnconfirmetur.  Deinde  in  vitiis  adeo  apertis,  cor- 
ruptelis,  puta  lacunis,  hiatibusi  atque  etiam  interpolation- 
ibusy  vel  prorsus  conspirant  cum  M asorethis,  vel  in  varias 
partes  discedunt,  ut  adeo  probabile  fiat,  eadem  quidem 
menda  suis  etiam  apographis  insedisse^  sed  interpretum 
quemlibet  pro  ingenii  sui  modulo  in  emendandis  sollici- 
tandisque  locis  afifectis  desudasse.* 

As  tlierefore  the  M asoretical  text,  and  that  from  which 
all  the  versions,  except  perhaps  the  Greek  of  the  Seventy^ 
were  derived,  appear  to  have  constituted,  what  critics 
would  call,  one  and  i he  same  edition  ;  the  advantages  ofr 
forded  by  the  versions  in  the  proposed  emendation  can  be 
but  trivial ;  the  readings  on  both  sides,  although  more  or 
less  diverted  in  their  progress,  having  all  originally  flowed 
from  the  same  source.  But  an  exception  is  made  in  favour 
of  the  Septuagint  May  not  that  alone  therefore,  it  may 
be  asked,  be  of  the  most  important  consideration,  as  hav- 
ing been  probably  taken  from  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
text  different  from  the  Masoretical  ?  A  better  answer  to 
this  question  cannot  be  given  than  in  the  words  of  Eichorn; 
Jam  si  quaeritur,  quae,  ante  Christum  natum,  a  Bibliothe- 
ca  sacra  instituta  fata  ejus  fuerint,  et  quas  vicissitudines 
subierit,  omnia  sunt  multo  obscuriora  tantisque  tenebris 
involuta,  ut  easikntio  prmterire  /ereprssstet  quam  in 
campum  tarn  lubricum  descendere.  Dicam  tamen  brevi* 
ter,  quae  mihi  verisimilia  videntur.  Posset  quidem  Graeoa 
LXX  interpretum  ver^io  fundament!  loco  poni,  cui  de 
textus  biblici,  duoentis  ante  Christum  annis,  conditione 
disputatio  superstruatur.  Ut  cum  ilia  temporis  injuria  tam 
male  Kabita  sit,  eaque  jam  seculo  post  Christum  natum 
tertio  sugillata,  et  suffusa  tot  livoribus  et  ulceribus  a  libra* 
riis  et  criticis  audaculis  esset^  ut  Origenes  interpretem 
saepe  in  interprete  qusereret ;  nee  ea  post  Origefiis  mede- 
lam  meliora  fata  experta  fuerit :  sane  lacunam  hanc  lutO" 

•  Page  6. 
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sam  praestat  praeterire,  quam  fextus  ffebratci  multo  Km" 
pidioreniy  quem  Historia  testatur,  fontem  rtvuiis  iutosit 
iurbidum  reddere.  Quid  enim  ab  interpretum  manibus 
profecium  sit  raro  exuculpi  potest  ;  nee  ad  quaestionem 
nostram  enodandam  facit  id,  de  quo  asepius  ac  melius  con- 
fltaty  quas  Origenes  vel  librariorum  aberrationes  vel  eriti- 
corum  male  sedulorum  interpretam^entaet  emblemata  dam- 
naverity  quidve  alibi  inseruerit  textui,  ut  lacunas  suppleret, 
et  id  genus  multa.  Qui  igitur  de  fide,  qua  ab  Esra,  sire 
a  condita  inde  Bibliotheca  sacra,  textus  Biblicus  propagt- 
tus  sit,  cer/i  aliquid  statuere  velit ;  lectionum  ad  Afasore- 
thas  transmissarum  ingenii  ac  naiurx  rationetn  haheat 
necesse  est* 

In  the  judgment  therefore  of  Eichorn  it  is  much  better 
to  neglect  altogether  what  he  terms  the  muddy  ditch  of 
the  Septuagint,  than  to  render  tuibid  with  it  the  more  lim- 
pid fountain  of  the  Masoretical  text. 

Nor  does  he  hold  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  itself,  which 
has  been  so  extravagantly  extolled  by  some  critics,  in  mud) 
higher  estimation.  This  indeed  is  no  version  ;  but  it  is 
usually  considered  as  affording  a  strong  corroboration  to 
the  readings  found  in  some  of  the  versions,  particularly  is 
the  Septuagint.  Of  the  boasted  Samaritan,  however,  upon 
a  comparison  with  the  Masoretical  text,  the  same  distin- 
guished critic  speaks  thus  contemptuously :  Nee  possarous 
Masoretharum  fidem,  ac  religionem,  an  superstitionem  di- 
cam  ?  majori  in  luce  collocari,  quam  comparatione  editio- 
nis  Masorethicae  cum  Samaritana  instituta,  quarum  posteri- 
or tot  scatet  aberrattonibu3f  interpolationibusy  acjejunis 
untus  seuplurium  criticastrorum  emblematibus^  ut  vix 
vicesima  earum  lectionum  parsy  in  quibus  a  Kbris  Ju- 
daicis  discedii^  aliquam  veritatis  speeiempras  se/eratA 
And  this  censure  he  substantiates  by  a  variety  of  examples 
taken  out  of  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Oenesis. 

But  I  would  also  here  remark,  as  I  have  done  in  the 

•  Ibid.  p.  7,  S.  t  IbkL  p.  6. 
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instance  of  the  MS.  coUationsy  that  something  like  a  critical 
collection  and  discrimination  of  their  respective  readings, 
something  like  a  digest  and  arrangement  of  their  concor- 
dant and  discordant  testimonies^  should  have  been  attempt* 
ed,  before  the  practicability  of  the  measure  proposed  upon 
principles  necessarily  involving  these  points  had  been  pre- 
sumed. And  to  have  effected  even  this,  would  not  previ- 
ous collations  of  the  versions  themselves  have  been  neces* 
sary  ? 

The  advocates  however  for  a  corrected  text  and  a  new 
translation  seem  to  have  thought,  that  much  might  be 
done  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  before 
them  without  either  a  classification  of  manuscripts,  or  a 
verification,  as  well  as  an  arrangement,  of  the  readings, 
furnished  by  the  versions.  They  imagined,  that  both 
these  rich  mines  of  emendation,  without  the  laborious 
process  of  extracting  the  ore  from  its  matrix,  yielded  an 
abundant  treasure  ada[g^  to  immediate  use.  On  this  fairy 
ground  they  trod  $  and,  attempting  to  reduce  upon  a  small 
scale  their  theory  into  practice^  exhibited.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, much  brilliant  conjecture,  but  little  solid  criticism. 
Upon  the  point,  however,  of  their  failure  in  this  attempt 
it  may  be  proper  to  be  a  little  more  particular. 

In  proof  then  that  the  general  principle  of  their  critic 
cism,  together  with  their  efforts  in  its  exemplification,  was 
unsatisfactory  and  fallacious,  I  shall  first  quote  the  state- 
ment of  fiaver,  a  critic  by  no  means  indisposed  to  novelty 
of  opinion,  and  therefore  the  least  exceptionable  judge. 
Arguing  that  the  Masoretical  text,  although  like  all  the 
productions  of  antiquity,  it  must  have  suffered  from  the  ig- 
norance and  inattention  of  transcribers,  has  nevertheless 
better  preserved  its  integrity  than  any  other  ancient  text, 
saci^d  or  profane^  he  goes  on  to  show,  that  his  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  the  fate  of  their  unavailing  labours,  who 
wrote  in  corroboration  of  the  contrary  position.  He  says, 
Deinde  enim  id  me  in  sententia  mea  rtrmat,  quod  maxima 
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pars  emendfttionam  criticanim,  quas  virl  docti  attulerunt 
aut  finxerunt,  a  criticis  modestioribus,  et   linguae  Hebra- 
icae  analogie  peritioribusy  jam  jure  rqurohatutj   ei  ui 
non  necessaria  et  vana  repudiatur,     Non  langum  est 
iempuSf  cum  omnes>  qui  aavum   quid  tentate  Toluerunt, 
pro  seculi  geiiio  vires  ingenit  in  corrigendo  textii  V.  T. 
exercuerunt.    Sed  quot  numerantur  emendatiooes  a  critioo* 
Fum  diice  audacissimn,  Houbigaotio  Francogallo,  Keoni* 
eotto,  Reiskio,  Lowthio,  ipsoque  Michaele,  ut  alios  mious 
eelebres  viros  nunc  silentio  transeam,  oblatae  et  commen- 
data^  re  attentiss  perpensa^  rationibusque  ia  utrai)ue  lance 
ponderatis,  kodie  adhuc  pjausum  omnium  cQmmuDem  fe> 
runt  ?  Jamjam  doctf  litterarum  saciarum  interpreles  agoos- 
cere  incipiunt,  ab  utraque  parte  esse  peccatum^  et  ab  iis, 
qui  slnceritatem  Cod.  Hebi  nioiis  magnis  laudibus  extol- 
lebant,  et  ab  illis,  qui  nixnium  deprimebant ;.   caute  esse 
Tersandum  in  crisis  et  non  statun  de  comiptiooe  esse  con- 
querendum,  pritisqfiam  idiotint^^fum  Hebruicorum  ra- 
tionea  probe  cognoverimus^    Sic  multiiudo  etnendatiih 
i9um^quarufn  tarn  ferax  fuitsecukim  nostrum,.  o^/ttnVmi 
ircMtuT^    et  vtx  paucae  manebunt  doctissimenim  iDta-* 
pretum  assensu  eomprobataB.* 

In  confoff  HMtj  alsa  with  the  statement  ef  Baver  is  the 
censure  of  Eichorn  upon  the  criticisms  of  those,  who  have 
Tainly  endeavoured  t#  amend  the  MasoFettcal  text  by  the 
versions.  Pauci,  he  remarks^  certe  textui  btblico  vulnera 
esse  aJUius  inflicta  videbant,  quam  ul  vel  interpretum  ve* 
terum  ope  sauari  possent  Jam  cum  tamen  ex  iJiis  ei  vel* 
lent  medicinam  parare^  non  potuerunt  non  eo  delabi,  ut 
saepius  conjeduras  interpretum  magis,  quam  veram  olim 
e  codidbus  emhibit^m  leetionem  sequerenter :  nee  quid 
vere  seriptum  fuerity  sed  quid  scribi  potuerit  inveni* 
tent,  ut  elegantiora,.  exquisitiaray  acutiora^  /orsitaa 
veriara  etiam,   verba  in  vulgarem  locum  substituerent^^ 

*  Gritiea  Sfteni,  p.  167^ 
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^ertptoremque  adeo  ipaum  poHua  quam  librariarum 
lapsus  corrigerent  * 

Id  the  judgment  therefore  of  more  modern  and  less 
adventurous  critics,  the  efforts  of  those,  who  thus  attempt- 
ed to  improve  the  text,  have  only  tended  to  corrupt  it ; 
aad  must  consequently  have  retarded,  instead  of  having 
promoted,  the  great  object  in  their  contemplation.  The 
bold  project  of  applying  critical  conjecture  without  con- 
trol, or,  as  it  was  presumed  to  be,  of  restoring  its  lost 
lustre,  to  the  word  of  God,  attracted  indeed  general  ad- 
miration ;  and  afforded  scope  for  the  exertion  of  elegant 
taste  and  of  extensive  erudition.  But  although  the  meteor 
arose  in  splendor,  it  blazed  only  for  a  short  period  ;  and 
if  it  be  not  already,  will  perhaps  be  soon  forgotten. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Lowth^A  translation  of  haiah,  Animadversion^  upon  iU  Cen- 
aured  by  Kocher.  Specimens  of  erroneous  criticisms  in  it. 
Isaiah  Chap.  I  3,  Chap.  i.  SO^  Chap.  ii.  20,  Cliap,  viii.  9, 
Chap.  xxiv.  11.  Kocher  as  superior  in  PhUohgical  aeqtdre- 
menis^  as  inferior  in  classical  taste.  Lowth  and  kU  fottow- 
ers  men  of  indisputaNe  learning  and  obiHty. 

FROM  a  review  ctf  the  genera)  principles  of  criticisin 
adopted  by  the  advocates  (or  a  new  version,  I  proceed  to 
give  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  Uiey  were  desirous 
of  amending  the  sacred  text.  This  I  shall  take  (lom  the 
most  celebrated  production  of  the  day,  Bishop  Lowth's 
translation  of  Isaiah. 

When  the  translation  alluded  to  first  appeared,  aDd 
even  while  it  was  rising  into  credit  and  reputation  in  our 
own  country,  foreign  writers  began  to  be  startled  by  the 
unbridled  boldness  and  temerity  of  its  numerous  emenda- 
tions. Nor  was  it  long  before  a  direct  attack  was  made 
upon  it  in  a  work  entitled,  **  VindicisB  S.  Textus  Hebraei 
Esaiae  Vatis,  adversus  D.  Roberti  Lowthi,  Ven.  Episc. 
Lend,  criticam.  A  Dav.  Kochero  V.  T.  et  Ling.  Orieot 
Professore.  Bemae  1786.^'  So  rapid  was  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  publication  of  Kocher,  that  in  the  year  1795 
we  find  Baver  recording  this  unqualified  condemnatioo  of 
the  criticisms,  which  had  occasioned  it :  Lowthius,  Epis- 
copus  Londinensis,  id  imprimis  egit,  ut  Jesaiae  textum  ctiris 
criticis  recenseret,et  non  paucas,  ut  sibi  visum  est,emenda- 
tiones  proposuit  Sed  maximam  illarum  partem  haud  ne- 
cessariamj  inutilemj  imofaham  esse,  omnesfert  tnter^ 
pretationis  bonse  periii  concedent*     From  this  Undicis 

•  Critiea  Sacra,  p.  452. 
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then  of  Kocher  I  shall  select  one  or  two  of  the  many  judi- 
cious remarks,  with  which  it  abounds,  in  confutation  of 
the  Bishop's  amended  text 

In  Isaiah  i.  3.  our  authorized  version  thus  literally  ren- 
ders the  Hebrew  ;  <^  Israel  doth  not  know ;  my  people 
doth  not  consider."  This  is  translated  by  Lowth  in  the 
following  manner  ;  ^*  Israel  doth  not  know  me;  neither 
doth  my  people  consider."  The  reason  for  the  addition 
of  the  word  me,  is  thus  given  in  the  notes.  [Me — ]  The 
same  ancient  versions  [that  is,  the  LXX,  Syriacy  Acquila, 
Theodotion,  and  the  Vulgate]  agree  in  adding  this  word  ; 
which  very  properly  answers,  and  indeed  is  almost  neces- 
sarily required  to  answer,  the  woi^ds  posaeauor  and  Lord 
preceding.  li^pti^'K  U  ME  oux  ^yvui,  LXX.  Israel  autem 
me  non  cognovit  Vulg.  'l^^a^X  ^  MOT  oJx  l^voj.  Aq. 
Tbeod.  The  testimony  of  so  scrupulous  &n  interpreter  as 
Acquila  is  of  great  weight  in  this  case.  And  both  his 
and  Theodotion's  rendering  is  such,  as  shews  plainly, 
that  they  did  not  add  the  word  MOT  to  help  out  the  sense, 
for  it  only  embarrasses  it  It  also  clearly  determines,  what 
was  the  original  reading  in  the  old  copies,  from  which 
they  translated.  It  could  not  be  ^  jj^"1^,  which  most  obvi- 
ously answers  to  the  version  of  tlie  LXX  and  Vulgate,  for 
it  does  not  accord  with  that  of  Aquila  and  Theodotion. 
The  version  of  these  latter  interpreters,  however  injudici- 
ous, clearly  ascertains  both  the  phrase  and  the  order  of  the 
words  of  the  original  Hebrew;  it  was  H7  ♦HIK  /K'lB^^I 
j?n\  The  word  ^jTIN  Ao*  been  lost  out  qf  the  text. 
The  very  same  phrase  is  used  by  Jeremiah,  chap.  iv.  S2. 
lyi*  Vn  ♦nilt  ♦DJ^  ;  and  the  order  of  the  words  must 
have  been  as  above  represented  ;  for  tliey  have  joined 
7N*)8^'  with  ♦nWf  9A  in  regimine  :  they  could  not  have 
taken  it  in  this  sense,  Israel  mew  non  cognovit,  had  ei- 
ther this  phrase  or  the  order  of  the  words  been  different 
I  have  endeavoured  to  set  this  matter  in  a  clear  light,  as 
it  is  the  first  example  of  a  whok  word  being  lost  out  of 
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the  text  ;  of  virhich  the  reader  will  find  many  other  plain 
examples  in  the  course  of  these  notes." 

In  this  criticism  a  little  inaccuracy  occurs  at  the  very 
outset ;  because  the  Syriacj  one  of  the  versions  referred 
to  as  bidding  the  word  me^  indisputably  omits  it,  in  per- 
fect conformity  with  the  Hebrew.     This  however  I  allow 
does  not  materially  affect  the  drift  of  the  argument.     But 
let  us  turn  to  the  remarks  of  Kocher.    After  having  stated 
the  Bishop's  position  and  reasoning  upon  it,  he  thus  pro- 
ceeds.    Nunc  videamus  argumenta  in  partem  alteram.    Ac 
primum  quidem  non  unum  hodie  sed  geminum  fw  LXX 
habent)  hoc  modo  :  *Itf^i)X  M  fu  oux  IfyvMy  xai  h  Xooc  jtf  ou  tfuv^« 
Ergo  suo  in  codice  bis  LXX  ^tWVi  legisse  dizeris  ?    an 
wmel  ?  Profecto  ego  ne  semel  ^idem  ;  nam  prios  per 
ellipsin  dictum  existimantes  supplevere,  ut  nonnuUi  etiam 
recentiorum,  recepto  Interpretum  more  :  in  posteriori  ne 
caecus  quidem  erraturus  fuisse  videatur,  ut  verisimiUimum 
sitf  illos  et  ^OJ^  legisse,  et  per  i  >aU  jumiu  vertisse,  dein  libra- 
riorum  incuria  vitium  irrepsisse,  errore  facili  quod  eadem 
vocula  fjbs  praecesserit ;  idque  factum  mature,  ob  ilia  Hie- 
ronymi  verba  :  <^  Pro  quo  soli  LXX  transtulerunt ;  Israd 
autem  me  non  cognovit^  et  populus  me  non  intellexit,^* 
Atque  prius  me  Vulgatus  quoquehabet,  eadem  plane  rati- 
one  et  causa,  sive  suo  usus  judicio,  sive  LXX.  ut  sole!, 
secutus.     Quod  autem  ad  Aquilam  et  Theodotionem  at- 
tinet,  ad  notissimum  ^JlIK,  si  tamen,  ut  poniUir,  aflfuit, 
sic  eos  hasrere  potuisse  censeam,  ut  pro  evidente  proboque 
accusativo  incongruentem  genitivum  adhibere  maluerint  ? 
quare  non  dubito,  quin  suum  fMu  non  ad  *I&gafi\  sed  se- 
quens  Xaog  addiderint,  quo  et   pertinet,    et  manifeste  in 
JBosii  Bibliis  Grsecis  refertur.     Confer  Aldi  editionem,  et 
var.  lect  Polygl.  Lond.  tomo  VI,  et  inconsiderantiae  pee- 
catum,  opinor,  intelliges.     Prasterea  testem  pro  me  ap- 
pello  Hieronymum,  absque  supplemento  sic  vertentem: 
<<  Israel  non  cognovit,  et  populus  meus  non  intellexit;'' 
item  Syrum  appello,  codkumqut  fidem,    Verum  super- 
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eat  reliquis  argumentis  potentius  verbuni  y^^  absolute  us- 
nrpatum  significantius  simul  et  elegantitis  esse,  hoc 
modo  ;  Israel  nihil  novit,  populus  meus  nihil  intelligit." 
En  exempla  apud  nostrum  Esaiam  Ivi.  10,  item  xliv.  17; 
Jobi  viii.  9;  et  Ps.  Ixxxii.  5;  M^y  nSi  U^"t*  nS  ''nihil 
norunty  nee  quicquam  inteUignnf^  advertuntve  ;  en  ea- 
dem  verba,  ac  in  loco  nostro,  et  utrumque  absolute  jiers- 
que  usurpata.  Hoc  si  attendissent  veteresque  et  recen- 
tioresy  inutili,  opinor,  censura  ab^tinuissent.  Nonne  in 
ipso  ominosum  ofiendisse  limine,  si  tamen  hie,  ut  autumo, 
B.  Lowthus  falsus  est  ? 

What  then  is  the  amount  of  this  proposed  emendation? 
Why,  a  new  word  it  seems  is  to  be  added  to  the  Hebrew 
text  without  the  evidence  of  a  single  manuscript  in  its 
&vour  ;  because  it  is  found  in  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate, 
and  something  like  it  in  the  Greek  versions  of  Aquila  and 
Theodotion.  Surely  such  loose  criticism  can  never  be  pre- 
sumed to  rest  on  a  solid  basis ;  particularly  when  it  is 
considered,  that  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint  and  Vul- 
gate, as  Kocher  remarks,  appear  to  have  used  the  word 
merely  in  order  to  supply  the  supposed  ellipsis  of  an  ac- 
cusative case  after  the  verb  ^1^;  although  indeed  that 
verb  elsewhere  occurs  in  an  absolute  sense,  without  an 
ellipsis  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  and  consequently  occurs 
here  without  the  necessity  of  any  elliptical  construction 
whatsoever. 

Another  instance  of  misapplied  emendation  may  be 
quoted  from  the  translation  of  the  29th  verse  of  the  same 
chapter.  The  Hebrew  reads  as  in  the  English  version^ 
'<  They  shall  be  ashamed  of  the  oaks,  which  ye  have  de-* 
sired,  and  ye  shall  be  confounded  for  the  gardens,  that  ye 
have  chosen."  To  avoid  this  confusion  of  persons,  Lowth 
converts  the  third  person  plural  they  into  the  second  per- 
son ye;  and  gives  the  following  note  upon  it :  '^  For  ye 
shall  be  ashamed]  IC^^SH  in  the  second  person,  Fulg^ 
Chald*  two  MSS,  and  one  Edition  ;   and  in  agreeihent 
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with  the  rest  of  the  sentence. "  The  object  of  Uiis  note 
is  to  substitute  the  reading  of  IB^^H  "ye  shall  be  asham- 
ed," for  that  of  MS^y  "  they  shall  be  ashamed,"  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Vulgate,  Chaldee,  and  two  MSS.  as 
well  as  of  one  Edition.  But  Kocher  on  the  other  hand 
more  correctly  contends,  that  the  fn/en»M?/wre  of  person- 
al pronouns,  applicable  to  one  and  the  same  individual  or 
individuals,  is  so  far  from  being  unusual  in  Hebrew,  that 
it  is  esteemed  an  elegance;  and  that  in  the  very  verse 
under  consideration,  the  translators  of  different  versions 
render  the  persons  of  the  verbs  contained  in  it  variously, 
deviating  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  text  at  pleasure. 
His  words  are  :  Idne  adsuetis  prophetanim  lectioni  xosue- 
turn,  personas  sic  quam  saepissime  et  de  industria  mutari ; 
interpretes  autem  illam  sibi  insolentiam,  quae  Hebneis  usu 
frequenti  in  elegantiam  verterat,  ad  suanim  linguarum  in- 
dolem,  plus  minusve,  nee  raro  flectere  ?  Igitur  Chaldaeus 
quatuor  ilia  verba  persona  secunda^  LXX,  Sj/rusy  et 
^rabs  omnia  peraeque  tertia  exprimunt ;  atque  Vtilga- 
tus  denique  jonort  quidem  membro  iertiantj  posteriori 
vero  secundam  ])ersonam  maluit  Ecquis  non  sen  tit, 
quid  sibi  sic  verteudo  voluerint  ?  Itaque  res  tsedii  plena, 
Episcopum  per  totum  librum  suam  obtinere  pertinaciam* 
semper  personas  permutare  velle,  me  autem  castigare. 
Quare  hoc  sit  pro  spccimine,  ut  censura  plerumque  super- 
sedere deinceps  liceat.  Interim  ad  codices  hie  provoco, 
apud  animumque  perpendere  suadeo,'  quam  difficile  se  sus- 
tentaturum  illud  ^tS^y  fuerit,  si  tamen  fuisset  pravum. 

But  slender  as  the  authority  is,  upon  which  this  emeD- 
dation  is  proposed  to  be  made,  it  is  singular,  that  of  the 
two  versions,  to  which  Lowth  refers,  viz.  the  Ftilgaie 
and  the  CKaldee^  one  of  them,  the  Vulgate^  adopts  a 
rendering  which  makes  directly  against  him,  translating 
the  disputed  verb,  not  in  the  second  person,  yc,  as  stated 
by  him,  but  in  the  third  person,    ihey^  as  in  the  Hebrew, 
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<<  tkejf  shall  be  ashamed  ;''  Con/undeniur  enim  ab  idolia. 
Elegance  of  taste  and  refinement  of  talent  may  indeed  des* 
pise  the  toil  of  loi^  and  painful  research  for  points  of  ap- 
parently trivial  importance  in  themselves;  but  criticism 
cannot  exist  without  accuracy  of  investigation  and  fidelity 
of  statement 

In  corroboration  also  of  Eocher's  remark,  respecting 
the  frequent  and  designed  intermixture  of  persons  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  I   shall  refer  to  Genes,  xlix.  24,  95,  S6; 
Deateronomy  xxxii.  15,   17;  Micah  ii.  3;  Psalm  xxiL  27; 
iDdJeremiah  xxix.  19;  quoting  only  Deuteronomy  xxxiL 
15.    Here   the   intermixture  of  persons,  evidently  how- 
ever applied  to  one  and  the  same,  is  thus  correctly  ex- 
pressed in  English  ;  <<  But  Jeshurun  waxed  fat  and  kick- 
ed :  thou  art  waxen  fat,  t/iou  art  grown  thick,  thou  art 
covered  with  fatness  ;  then  he  forsook  God,  which  made 
hinty  and  lightly  esteemed    the   rock   of  his  salvation." 
Saeh  is  the   variety  of  expression  adopted  in  the  Hebrew 
text  of  this  passage  ;  a  variety  nevertheless  which  is  by  no 
means  uniformly  followed  in  the  ancient  versions.     The 
Stmaritan  version  indeed,  as  well  as  the  Samaritan  text, 
closely  copies  the  Hebrew  ;  but  the  others  without  scruple 
depart  from  it.     Thus  the  Ghaldee  adopts  throughout,  the 
use  of  the  third  person  only,  without  noticing  the  transi- 
tion to  the  secondy  and  thence  to  the  third  again.     The 
stme  is  the  case  with  the  Syriac,  the  Septuagint^  and  the 
Vulgate.      The  Arabic,  however,  of  the  Polyglot  has  a 
nogolarity,  which  proves  that  its  original  possessed  a  tran- 
sition from  person  to  person,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  but  which 
its  translator  conceived  would  be  best  expressed  by  sup- 
plying a  supposed  ellipsis.     It  inserts  therefore  the  words, 
*'tohen  it  w<M  said  to  himy*^  now  thou  art  waxen  fat, 
thou  art  grown  thick,  &c.      I  should  nevertheless  add, 
that  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Pentateuch  published  by 
Erpenius  supplies  no  ellipsis  of  the  kind,  but  is  in  perfect 
conformity  with^the  Hebrew.     These  examples  sufficiently 

Y    T 
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shew  the  liberty,  in  which  on  such  occasions  the  authors 
of  the  ancient  versions  indulged,  preserving  wholly  or  in 
part  the  rough  exterior  of  Hebrew  idiom,  or  polishing  it 
off,  at  pleasure. 

The  third  instance,  to  which  I  shall  allude,  occurs  in 
chap.  ii.  SO,  where  Lowth  proposes  the  rejection  of  a  pro* 
noun  with  its  prefix  upon  authority  of  the  slightest  des- 
cription. <<Io  that  day  a  man  shall  cast  away  his  idols  of 
silver,  and  his  idols  of  gold,  which  they  made  each  one 
for  himself  to  worship,  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats.'* 
Here  he  translates,  ^<  which  they  have  made  to  worship,'' 
leaving  out  the  words  ^^  each  one  for  himself  ^*  and  as* 
signs  the  subsequent  reason  for  it;  <*The  word  I7  far 
himself  is  omitted  by  an  ancient  MS.  and  is  unnecessary. 
It  does  not  appear,  that  any  copy  of  LXX  has  it,  except 
MS.  Pachom.  and  MS.  1.  D.  1 1,  and  they  have  lauroic  DH^ 
plural."  With  this  it  seems  only  necessary  to  contrast 
the  observation  of  Kocher.  Per  distributionetn  sive  par- 
titionem  sic  multi  explicant,  ut  multa  alia.  Id  an  vetercs 
intellexerint,  atque  ut  argutius  sequi  noluerint,  in  dabio 
est.  Ita  variant  interpretando,  reddunfque  LXX.  Mpi^fo^ 
sine  pronomine,  in  vulgatis  quidem  exemplaribus,  etsi 
apud  sequacem  Arabem  pronomen  sibi  additum  legitur,  ut 
olim  affuisse  sit  verisimile.  Codex  Alex,  singulare  Itwnts^ 
habet ;  Vuigatus  autem  Hieronymusve,  <<quae\  fecer^ 
sibi;^^  atque  Chaldseus Syrusque,  "quae  fecerant  sibi."  pro- 
nomine, a^ue  ac  verbo  pluralis  numeri.  Itaque  ipsa  illo- 
rum  variatio  nonne  indicat  idem  atque  nos  legisse,  aed  pro 
8U0  quemque  sensu,  quod  videbatur  optimum,  dare  vo« 
luisse  ? 

Nor  does  he  often  attend  either  to  the  number  or  the 
weight  of  his  authorities ;  but  is  sometimes  satisfied  vritli 
that  of  the  Septuagint  alone*  Thus  in  chap.  viii.  9,  where 
our  version  reads  with  the  received  Hebrew  text,  '^  Asso- 
ciate yourselveSf  0  ye  people,"  he  reads,  "  Know  ye  this, 
0  ye  peoples,"  converting  the  letter  *1  ii^to  %     The  fol-« 
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lowing  is  the  gi'ound  of  this  emendation ,  as  expressed  ia 
a  note.  **  The  present  reading  1J7*^  is  subject  to  many 
difficulties;  I  follow  that  of  the  LXX.  IJ^T  yvurg.  Arch- 
bishop Seeker  approves  this  reading,  )^^  know  ye  this, 
as  parallel  and  synonymous  to  IJ^tKH  give  ear  to  it  in 
the  next  line.^*  Oil  the  other  hand,  however,  to  the 
single  support  of  the  Septuagint,  Kocher  opposes  the  joint 
reading  of  the  other  versions  ;  inHI  O^DJ^  IJ^T  eonso- 
ciamini  populij  et  consternamini ;  congruentef  phrasi 
^nni  n^NJirr  acctngimim  et  consternamini.  Estque 
Ijn  Pyhal  e*  Pihel  HJ^*}.  ossociavit,  Jud.  xiv.  20,  at- 
que  bene  Chald.  1*13nnK  consodamini ;  neque  longe 
abest  Vulg.  congregamini,  Sed  et  Syrus  ^  vidit,  etsi 
cam  aliis  tanquam  ex  J^}^*1  interpretabatur.  Quid  igitur 
obsit  unius  Grseci  in  Esaia  vertendo  satis  perspecta  lem- 
tasy  et  dlj3X^/ict  ?  Kocher  might  have  likewise  added  the 
testimony  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  all  of 
whom  read  tfuvoc^^iV^i^TS. 

But  the  genius  of  the  critical  school  under  considera- 
tion was  of  too  aspiring  a  nature  to  be  cramped  in  its  flight 
by  the  mere  readings  of  manuscripts  and  versions  ;  it  aimed 
at  something  higher,  the  restoration  of  the  text  by  con- 
jecture alone.  From  the  many  innovations  of  this  des- 
cription, with  which  the  work  of  Lowth  abounds,  I  shall 
select  only  one ;  but  it  is  one,  which  shews,  that  an  in- 
satiable thirst  for  emendation  sometimes  prevailed  over 
both  his  taste  and  his  judgment  Instead  of  rendering 
the  words  nnOB^/S  n!ni^  in  chap.  xxiv.  11,  "  a//v 
joy  is  darkened,^^  according  to  the  established  version,  he 
translates  them,  ^^  all  gladness  is  passed  away  ;^^  which 
translation  he  grounds  upon  the  following  correction  ; 
"For  tl^^y  read  HIDy  transposing  a  letter.  Houbi- 
gant  Seeker.'*  Upon  this  proposed^ transposition  of  the 
letters  ^  and  3  Kocher  remarks,  that  it  is  altogether  un- 
supported as  well  by  manuscripts,  as  by  the  versions.  He 
then  thus  explains  the  iheaning  of  the  word  as  it  appears 
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in  the  Hebrew  text  untraDsposed.  Quid  ai  Terbi  yyy 
ignoratio  eruditit  viris  obfuit,  cujus  diversae  et  latente  ori- 
gine  dispareto  significationes  leguotur  ?  En  verba  Bux- 
torfii  in  lexico  :  3*lj^  misctai,  commiseuit^  unde  ad  varia 
transfertur :  negofiariy  spondere^  fid^ubtrtj  appignt- 
rare  ;  amsenum^  suave^  duke  esse ;  pertexere ;  advea- 
perasceref  obtenebrarif  oft^curari.****  Nuncdispiee,  te- 
nuene  ae  dilutum^  idque  per  vim  atque  violenter  arcess- 
tum  illud  malis,  <<  transiit  (il^lSP)  omnia  laetitia  ;"  an 
luminosum  elegansque  istud,  *^occidU  (il^lj^)  oamis 
IflBtitia,  ut  cum  decedens  sol  tristibus  cuncta  tenebris  mo'- 
git  Surely  the  reading  of  the  established  version,  *^  All 
joy  is  darkened,^*  is  as  well  more  elegant,  as  more  cor- 
rect, than  his. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  numerous  defects  pointed  out 
in  the  criticisms  of  an  accomplished  Prelate,  whose  cIm- 
sical  erudition,  taste,  and  talents  were  probably  as  superior, 
as  his  philological  acquirements  in  oriental  literature  were 
confessedly  inferior,  to  those  of  his  opponent  Koeher 
indeed  seems  to  have  had  too  high  and  inflexible  an  idea 
of,  what  is  usually  termed,  the  integrity  of  the  sacred 
text ;  but  Lowth  had  certainly  too  low  and  loose  an  opi- 
nion of  it.  From  a  perusal  however  of  Eocher's  trad^ 
written  in  confutation  of  LowLh's  criticisms,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  admit  the  Bishop's  failure  in  the  attaiomeiit  of 
the  object  which  he  had  in  view.  Ignorant  or  regardless 
of  grammatical  minutiae,  he  sometimes  misconceives  a 
meaning,  which  a  little  more  accurate  investigation  would 
have  clearly  pointed  out  to  him  ;  while  at  other  times  he 
substitutes  a  novel  reading  in  a  passage,  where  the  com- 
mon one,  if  correctly  understood,  would  have  given  him 
the  very  sense,  which  he  imputes  to  it  And,  ever  prone 
to  display  the  fertility  of  his  fancy,  he  adds,  subtraetsi 
transposes,  and  changes  letters  upon  the  slightest  pretext 
of  ideal  incongruity,  or  upon  the  most  unsubstantial  prool 
of  a  better  reading ;   nor  does  he  scruple  to  mow  down 
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with  unsparing  hand  every  obstacle  which  retards  the  fa- 
cility of  his  progress.  The  critical  world  now  seems  uni- 
ted in  condemning  the  greatest  portion  of  his  textual  em- 
endations as  either  unnecessary,  injudicious,  or  erroneous. 
After  so  full  a  notice  of  this  first  great  reformer  of  the 
Hebrew  text  in  our  own  country,  it  will  not,  I  apprehend, 
be  requisite  to  make  any  reflections  upon  the  labours  of 
those,  who  were  engaged  with  him  in  the  same  arduous 
enterprise.  Superstitiously  pursuing  his  track,  they  all 
appeared  to  feel  as  if  treading  on  hallowed  ground.  Where 
L6wth  therefore  failed,  could  they  be  now  consulted,  they 
would  scarcely  presume,  that  they  had  themselves  suc- 
ceeded. In  nothing  however,  which  I  have  said  on  this 
occasion,  shall  I  be  misunderstood,  I  trust,  as  ascribing 
to  such  writers  as  Lowth,  Durell,  Kennicott,  Blayney, 
and  Newcome,  any  deficiency  either  in  learning  or  abi- 
lity for  the  accomplishment  of  the  undertaking,  in  which 
they  were  embarked  ;  their  want  of  success  should  be  im- 
puted to  a  very  different  cause  ;  to  the  wild  and  unres- 
trained principles  of  criticism,  which  they  adopted  ;  prin- 
ciples, more  calculated  to  lead  astray  the  fancy,  than  to 
inform  the  judgment ;  to  attract  admiration  by  their  in^ 
genuity,  than  to  enforce  conviction  by  their  solidity. 


CHAP.  V. 

Hecdved  Hebrew  or  Mtuoretical  text.  More  andent  than  the 
Masora.  Eichom  carries  it  up  to  the  first  eeniury  of  the 
Christian  era.  Complete  restoration  of  it  desirable^  couU 
it  he  effected.  Septuagint  may  have  been  transiated  from 
another  edition,  nis  by  no  means  certain.  Cappdhs. 
Shatfenberg,  Masoretieal  the  only  text  to  be  dqmded 
upon.  Question  of  voweb  and  accents  as  connected  with 
that  of  the  Masoretieal  text.  Controversy  reepeeting  them. 
Perfection  of  the  vowel  system  precludes  the  idea  tf  its 
originality.  77ie  probable  succedaneum  of  some  more  an- 
cient system.  SchuUens.  Vowels  and  accents  no  parts  of 
the  inspired  text. 

FROM  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  appear,  tliat  the 
principal  argument  of  the  advocates  for  a  new  translation, 
grounded  upon  the  presumption  that  the  Hebrew  text  has 
been  greatly  improved  since  the  period  of  the  last  transla- 
tion, falls  to  the  ground.  If  such  an  improved  text  real- 
ly exists,  where  is  it  to  be  found  ?  And  to  what  quarter 
must  we  look  for  some  producible  proof  of  its  existence  ? 
Certainly  not  to  the  ingenious,  but  loose  lucubrations  of 
the  school,  to  which  they  were  themselves  attached,  and 
I  the  credit  of  which  they  ineffectually  laboured  to  estaln 

lish  and  extend. 

I  do  not  however  mean  to  say,  that  writers,  whose 
erudition  I  respect,  and  whose  talents  I  admire,  have  al- 
ways reasoned  inconclusively :  but  that  the  line  of  criticism; 
which  they  adopted,  was  incorrect.  Much  less  do  I  con- 
tend, that  the  Hebrew  text  has  not,  like  all  other  ancient 
productions,  suffered  from  the  ignorance  and  inattention 
of  transcribers,  or  that  they  have  never  suggested  any 
probable  emendations  of  that  text ;  but  I  maintain,  that, 
be  its  state  what  it  may,  their  suggestions,  for  its  correc- 
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tion  contain  nothing  .like  an  approximation  to  the  confi- 
dence inspired  by  genuine  criticism.  And  further  I  main- 
tain, as  I  have  already  remarked,  that  they  should  not 
have  proposed  a  new  translation  from  a  projected  text, 
before  the  readings  of  such  text  had  been  fully  and  satisfac- 
torily settled. 

The  received  Hebrew  text  is  one  of  very  high  anti- 
quity, and  constitutes,  what  critics  term,  the  only  edition 
of  the  original  text  extant ;  for  the  Septuagint,  as  I  have 
observed,  if  indeed  translated  from  another  and  older  edi- 
tion of  it,  has  nevertheless  come  down  to  us  in  too  cor- 
rupted a  state  for  accurate  quotation.  This  text  is  usually 
denominated  the  Masoretical,  because  it  is  that  which  was 
used  by  the  authors  of  the  traditional  remarks  under  the 
title  of  the  Masora,  But  let  us  be  careful  not  to  confuse 
the  antiquity  of  the  edition  itself  with  that  of  the  Maso- 
retSy*  who  laboured  in  their  remarks  upon  it  to  inculcate 
a  superstitious  respect  fo.r  it,  as  well  as  to  preserve  it  in- 
violate. Upon  this  point  I  shall  refer  to  the  statement  of 
£ichorn,  who  in  the  preface,  previously  alluded  to,  thus 
clearly  establishes  so  necessary  a  distinction.  Deinde,  si 
antiquitatem  textus  spectes,  quem  Masora,  ad  eamque 
adornati  codices  Masorethici  exhibent,  nova  ei  accedit 
commendatio.  Qua  quidem  in  quaestione  totius  ejus  ha- 
bitus et  conditionis  in  genere  spectatae  ratio  est  habenda, 
non  unius  alteriusve  lectionis  (opus  enim  Masorethicum 
ipsum  diversis  diversarum  mtatum  accessionibtiSy  at  ta- 
men,  quantum  aestimare  licet,  non  locupletibus  auctum 
esse  novimus;)  nee  id  qua&ritur,  quo  tempore  observationes 
MasorethicaB  in  illud  corpus  coUecta^  fuerint,  in  quo  ad 
nos  pervenerunt,  quod  seculo  sexto  antiquius  non  esse 
satis  constat ;  nee  id  nos  sollicitos  habere  potest,  quo 
tempore  prima  Masora^  scriptae  vestigia  deprehendantur, 

*  The  MaaoreU  were  not  onlj  Uie  acknowledged  authors  of  the  Masora,  oi* 
traditional  comment ;  but  also  the  supposed  JDventors  of  vowels  and  accents, 
which  they  are  stated  to  have  added  to  the  texL 
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qus  iQ  opere  Talmudico  invenire  in  comperto  est ;  aed  ad 
qaam  astatem  fexius  ipae^  in  genere  apectatus,  quern  Mar 
9orethsB  excusseruntf  et  ctf/W  Uctiones  in  9uo8  libellof 
tranatuleruntf  universa  item  ejua  ratio  et  conditio  aanir^ 
gat,  in  eo  rei  cardo  versatur.* 

Eichorn  was  fully  aware  of  the  contempt,  in  which 
the  Masoretical  text  was  generally  held  at  the  period  when 
he  wrote.  Quot,  he  says,  quantisque  cavillationibus  a 
yiris  doctis  acutisque  textus  Masorethicus  noster  sit  yel  ea, 
quam  rivimas,  letate  vellicatus,  ut  adeo  parum  abesael^ 
quin  in  risum  et  contemptum  adduceretur  is*  qui  ad  ejus 
laudem  aliquid  in  medium  affere,  vel  ejus  catisam  con- 
tra iniquos  ejus  censores  agere  ausus  fuerit,  satis  inter 
omnes  constat. t  Yet  he  scruples  not  to  undertake  the 
vindication  both  of  its  antiquity,  and  respectability. 
Nor  does  he  withhold  his  assent  from  the  importance 
of  the  despised  Masora  itself;  not  the  less  important  in 
his  judgment  for  the  absence  of  that  acumen,  which  in 
modern  times  constitutes  the  merit  of  tvery  critical  pro- 
duction. Est  enim  opus,  he  justly  remarks,  criticis  ob- 
servationibus  iisque  ex  antiquUstmia  codicibus  duetis 
refertum,  in  quo  textus  biblicus  e  libris,  qui  Masorethis 
ad  manus  erant,  emendatissimia  recensetur,  lectionis  in 
iis  antmadversa  varietas  excutitur,  lectiones  pro  spuriis 
habitae  damnantur,  suspectae  notantur,  atque  de  dubiis  et 
incertis  in  utramque  partem  disputatur.  Praeterea  teoua 
multa  ac  jejuna,  quae  baud  raro  stomachum  moveant,  in 
ea  contineri,  quis  neget?  At  re  altius  pensitataquis  eadem 
non  facile  ferat  ?{  Such  he  describes  the  Masora  to  be ; 
and  subsequently  argues,  that  from  the  simplicity  of  their 
critical  code,  and  their  dread  of  innovation,  the  Masorets 
have  handed  down  to  us  an  unadulterated  and  therefore 
invaluable  text  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity.  Upon 
this  subject  he  thus  delivers  his  sentiments  :    Jam  quidem 
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Deeaetas,  qua  orta  est  [viz.  recensio  Masorethica,]  ferebat, 
nee  raiio,  qua  condita  est,  eo  deducebat,  ut  auctores,  quas 
potissimum  in  textu  constituendo  secuti  sint,  leges  testatas 
facerent ;  nunc  autem  et  ejus  indoles  et  lectionum  in  ea 
servatarum  habitus  satis  docet,  eos  libros  ex  suo  judicio 
aptiTnoSy  et  suo  tempore  antiquissimos  adhibuisse.  Nee 
verendum  est,  ne  acumini  suo  plus  quam  SBquum  esset  tri- 
buerint,  et  ingenio  proprio  indulserint  Obstabat  huie 
novandi  pruritui  et  superstitio  quse  de  cod  ice  suo  sacro 
eonim  animos  oceupaverat,  et  artis  critiem  infantia^  in 
qua  primum  perieuluni  faciebant  Quin  gratuUmur  textui 
biblico,  fanquam  singularetn  aliqnam  fortunanij  quod^ 
qui  de  eo  recensendo  cogitarent  Critici  prinii,  liberaliv^ 
Uhtd  canfec(uris  emendandi  genus  non  tentaverint 
Bene  enim  ac  feliciter  divinare,quid  quovis  loco  aliquatenus 
saspecto  auctor  scripserit,  res  est  magnm  doctrinss^  et  in* 
genii  multis  variiaque  litterts  itnbutij  acuminia  longa 
exereitaiione  aabacti^  sagacitatisque  haud  vulgaris* 
Sed  quam  futurum  certo  fuisset,  ut  id  criseos  genus  ab  Ju- 
deis  male  haberetur.  argumcnto  sunt  pratim  conjecturse  il- 
ls parum  felices,  quas  p^^^P  nominant,  partim  Penia^ 
ieucktts  Samariianus^  multis  sordibus  coinquinatus.* 
He  then  digresses  into  that  short  but  severe  censure  of  the 
Samaritan  text,  which  I  have  already  quoted  ;  after  which 
be  subjoins:  QuaB  cum  ita  sint,  praeter  antiquitatisy  fidei^ 
indusiriss^  et  cautioniSf  qua  conatitutusfueriti  laudem, 
aecedit  etiam  textui  Masorethico  commendatio  e  scribarum 
Judaeorum  et  editorum  sacri  codicis  V.  T«  forsan  ex  sup* 
erstitione  potius,  quam  ex  religione,  p^ofecta  fide,  qua  illi 
codicem  sacrum  ad  Masorae  leges  per  libros  scriptos  pro- 
pagarunt,  hi  vero  sub  prelo  excudi  jusseruntt 

In  the  judgment  therefore  of  Eichorn,  the  received  He- 
brew text  has  been  derived  from  the  most  ancient  and  most 
^rrect  copies,  which  could  be  procured  at  a  very  early 

•  Phge  6.  t  Page  7. 
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period  ;  at  a  period  certainly  long  anterior  to  the  date 
of  all  existing  Hebrew  manuscripts  ;  and  it  has  been 
faithfully  transmitted  to  us  unsophisticated  by  conjee- 
tural  emendations.  What  its  precise  antiquity  may  be, 
he  does  not  indeed,  from  a  defect  of  data,  undertake  to  de- 
termine ;  but  he  clearly  carries  it  up  to  the  first  century 
qfthe  Christian  sera,  adprimum  Christians  EpoehM 
seculum  sua  sstate  ascendere,^  This  point  he  proves 
from  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  version  of  Aquila,  com- 
posed at  the  commencement  of  the  second  century.  Qu» 
«dhuc  disputavimus,  he  observes,  e  nullo  interprete  pos- 
aunt  manifestius  probari,  quam  ex  Aquila,  qui  circa  seculi 
aecundi  p.  Ch.  n.  initia  versionem  V.  T.  verborum,  tt- 
nacissimam  concinnavit,  quse  et  voetilaSf  et  sfilaAuku 
Hebraicas  omnes  rimabatur.  Quotquot  ejus  supersunt 
fragmenta  certa  ac  indubitata  (multa  enim  spuria  sub  ejus 
nomine  exhiberi  satis  constat,)  ea  omnia  tatn  presse  se- 
quuntur  textum  nostrum  Masorethicum,  vel  in  minutis  at 
minimis  rebus,  adeoque  in  aberrationibus  fnani/estiSj 
ut  alterum  efus  apographon  videri  possii.  Quis  igitor 
dubitet,  textui  sacro  tum  eundem  fuisse  habitum  eandera* 
que  formami  quam  hodie  pro  se  fert  Masorethicus ;  et  qui 
post  Aquilam  eodem  defunct!  sunt  labore,  liberaliorem  ta- 
men  rationem  secuti,  si  a  tramite  Masorethico  defledert 
Tidentur,  omnem  dissensus  causam  vel  in  codicum  saonim 
culpa  sive  vitiositate,  vel  in  ipsorum  vertendi  ratione  libe- 
i:aliori  esse  quaerendam.t 

If  a  new  translation  then  of  the  Bible  were  to  be  un- 
dertaken, what  text  could  be  followed  more  ancient,  or 
more  correct,  than  the  received,  or  Masoretical  ?  And 
this  is  the  very  text  upon  which  our  present  translation 
was  formed.  May  it  not  however,  an  objector  may  re- 
mark, although  generally  respectable,  in  particular  places 
have  suffered  from  repeated  transcription,  (to  name  n^ 

•  Pag«  7,  +  P«ge  5. 
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Other  cause  or  error,)  during  a  long  lapse  of  ages  ?     A 
sufficient  answer  to  this  objection  may  be  given  in  the 
words  of  Baver.      Quemadmodum   non  invitus  largior, 
ilium  communi  omnium  librorum  antiquorum  sorte  quoque 
non  exemtum  fuisse,  sed  passim  incuria  et  oscitantia  libra- 
riorum  corruptum  esse  ;  ita  talem  ejus  textus  integritatem 
servatam  esse  existimo,  qtutlem  non  facile  in  aliis  libris 
vetusiioribtis  reperies.  *     But  still  it  may  be  said,  would 
it  not  be  desirable  to  purify  it  from   the  aberrations  of 
transcriptions,   of  what  species  soever  those  aberrations 
may  be  ?     Doubtless  it  would,  and  could  not  but  prove  a 
purification  most  devoutly  to  be  wished.    But  how  is  such 
a  purification  to  be  effected  ?  Certainly  not  by  polluting 
this  aneient  text  with  emendations,  collected  from  ver- 
sions which  were  not  only  derived  from  copies  of  infe* 
rior  authority,  but  have  been  so  contaminated  as  to  stand 
in  need  of  a  previous  purification  themselves  ;  or  by  sub- 
stituting other  readings  selected    without  discrimination 
from  the  motley  mass  of  manuscript  collations,  as  fancy 
or  caprice  may  dictate.     And  indeed  were. their  original 
purity  to  be  restored  to  all  the  versions,  except  the  Sep- 
tuagint  alone,  and  were  the  manuscript  collations  to  be 
critically  classed  and  arranged,  circumstances,  if  not  im- 
possible,   highly  improbale  at   least,  to  take  place,    still 
would  the  whole  weight  of  evidence  deducible  from  both 
sources  only  serve,  to  the  amelioration  of  a  single  Edition 
of  the  Hebrew  text. 

I. have  remarked,  that  the  Septuagint  was  probably 
translated  from  a  copy  of  another  Edition.  This  never- 
theless seems  far  from  being  absolutely  certain.  Cappel- 
lus  indeed  in  his  Critica  Sacra  affirms  that  it  was  translated 
from  a  copy,  containing  as  well  a  better  and  more  ancient 
text  than  the  Masoretical,  as  also  one,  which  differed 
widely  from  that  text ;  but  we  should  recollect,  that  Cap- 

*  Critioa  Saera,  p.  165. 
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pellus  wrote  in  support  of  a  particular  theory^  to  which 
such  a  concession  would  be  of  considerable  importance. 
His  Editor  Scharfenberg  however  does  not  adroit  that  the 
additions  or  omissions  of  the  Septuagint  necessarily  prove 
it  to  have  been  translated  from  a  copy  very  difierent  from 
the  Masoretical.  Admodum  difficile  dictu  est,  he  re- 
marksy  quae  vel  omiserint  vel  addiderint  interpretes  Alez- 
andrini,  propter  /ibrorutn  Hebraicorum^  quibus  usi  aunt, 
varieiatem.  Mihi  quidem  non  dubitandum  e»Be  vide- 
tur,  quin  sicut  additamenta,  quae  Cappellus  supra  com- 
memoravit,  mtzxima  eerie  ex  parte  sint  glossemala  li- 
brarioruniy  ita  et  lacunae  horum  negligentim  ortum  de- 
beant.  Si  vero  concesserim,  id  quod  sane  concedi  potest, 
in  illis  esse  quaedam  ab  auctoribus  ipsis  Vers.  Alexaadrioae 
profecta,  tamen  hinc  non  efficitur  ut  hasc  expressa  sint  e 
Codice  Hebr.  a  nostro  multum  dUerepante,  immo  qood 
propius  vero  est,  inserta  vel  ex  aliis  locis  Vet.  Testament! 
(cf.  Gen.  xxvi.  20,  ubi  quas  in  Vers.  Alexandrina  legUD- 
tur,  ducta  sunt  e  1  Chron.  vii.  14,  20,  21.)  vel  e  libris 
aliis>  quam  quos  vulgo  vocant  Canonieoa.  cf.  Geo.  iv.  8. 
Eadem  sedulitas  Judaeorum  Alexandrinorum,  quse  fifixii 
libros  Apocryphos,  baud  dubie  auctor  fuit  additamentorum 
multorum,  quae  jam  extant  in  versione  Alexandrina.* 

The  sentiments  of  Scharfenberg  upon  the  corrupt  state 
of  the  Septuagint  as  well  as  upon  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
deciding  from  it,  what  were,  and  wh&t  are  not,  the  ac- 
tual readings  of  the  Codex,  from  which  it  was  translated) 
seem  conformable  with  those  of  Eicborn  already  quoted. 
The  conclusion  then  of  Eichom's  argument  upon  the 
subject  is  this ;  that  if  we  wish  to  determine  any  thing 
certain  (certi  aliquid  statuere)  respecting  the  fidelity,  with 
which  the  text  of  the  Bible  has  descended  to  us  from  the 
time  of  Ezra,  that  is,  from  its  re-€8tablishment  after  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  we  must  necessarily  study  the  genius 

*  ^age  718.     See  also  note  SS3,  p.  S59. 
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aird  character  of  the  readings  transmitted  to  the  Masorets, 
and  by  them  to  us. 

But  here  a  question  of  considerable  importance  arises, 
respecting  what  is  meant  by  the  received  or  Masoretical 
text  Are  we,  it  may  be  said,  to  understand  by  it  the 
consonants  alone  of  that  text,  or  the  vowels  and  accents  in 
addition  ?  I  hesitate  not  to  answer  ;  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  ;  so  far  at  least  as  tlie  sense  of  Scripture  is  afifected 
by  tliem.  Not  that  I  coLnteiid  for  the  originality  of  vow- 
els and  accents,  as  cpnstituent  parts  of  the  Hebrew  text 
I  contend  not  for  their  originality  ;  but  solely  for  their 
antiquity.  , 

Without  entering  into  a  controversy,  which  was  for- 
merly agitated  with  a  severity  of  reflection  on  both  sides 
seldom  paralleled,  which  exercised  the  talents,  and  ex- 
hausted the  eharityt  of  the  conflicting  parties,  I  shall 
assume  for  fact,  that  the  Masoretical  system,  in  the  state 
in  which  it  is  delivered  damn  to  us^  was  unknown  to  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  This  I  apprehend  is  suf- 
ficiently apparent,  independently  of  all  other  consider- 
ations, from  the  perfection  of  the  system  itself ;  from  the 
variety  of  ebaracteristical  marks  to  distinguish  vpwel  from 


*  ffTufm/tAiohisyindioMfcS.  HebnesetiiQBexpresaesbimfelf:  Atvett)  iftsift 
orilgiBalem  authentiam  et  integriUt^nif  diiit  ac  blaspbetni^  cjiminatiom&iu  (post 
Cappellum,  WaUonum^  et  asseclas)  longe  ferochis  adliuc  proscindat  hie  Vo9»iu8, 
nee  solum  contradicentes  ipsi  (qoamvis  mttissimie  et  ninuna  modestia)  viros  doc- 
tiasimos,  pro  kuUeUt  fitngu^  fohdr  et  tutma  haibeat ;  sed  etiam  post  ooiTiotoa 
Cotiea  ipaius  bltuphemoa  erroreA(i:eciprocati8  jam  pluries  utrinque  ecriptis)  jactare 
etiamDom  audeat,  siqnia  adbuc  cum  ipso  contendere  velit,  sive  argumenUay  five 
taHnumiiSf  se  victurum  ttrffitmentis, se  victwrum  tetHmomis's  acil.  pro  argumeo- 
tis  dando  hruta  deeretOj  pro  ttKdmouoM/alntUu,  p.  27.  Saltern  aperare  id  potuiaae 
non  minorem  Vosaii  atupidUatem  prodlt,  qoam  fcutvm  et  arrogantiam  plane  in- 
tolerabilem,  p.  3S.  Miror  quod  Ecclesia  Belgica,  bfasphemam  iUam  et  mtmstrth' 
tarn  JMnert,  laaaci  Vosaii  de  Chron.  S.  in  publica  luee  toleret,  merito  gtenus 
tenebnw  darnmandam  ;  ot  qua  origioalia  S.  SeriptunB  oertitado  et  authentia/tmdSr- 
tu^  tubrtdhtTy  et  aanotittiina  oracula  de  generatione  FUii  Dei,  et  morte  Mesaia;, 
tarn  nefarie  enervontur,  utnisi  ad  pubUcam  palinodiam  adactuafuerit  ataor,  et 
lerio  petmtuerititict  Ihum  tnbi  postit polHceri  projiiiMm.  p.  28. 
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vowel,  and  from  the  minute  modification  of  pauses  by  ac- 
cents.    Besides  accents  seem  in  some  cases  solely  to  bear 
a  reference  to  the  reading  of  Scripture  in  the  synagogues 
or  in  private  families  ;  as  when  there  are  only  two  words 
under  the  immediate  rule  of  Silluk  or  Mhnaekj  that  is, 
where  there  are  only  two  words  immediately  preceeding 
a  considerable  pause  ;   for   then   they  are   separated  by 
a  distinctive  accent  ins»tead  of  being  united   by  a  con- 
junctive one,   without  any  regard  to   their  grammatical 
connexion,  in   order  that  the  sense  of  the  passage  may 
not  be  lost  by  a  too  rapid  fall  of  the  voice  at  the  cooclusioa 
of  a   sentence.     Improvements  in  language,  particularly 
in  the  arbitrary  power  of  letters,  have  always  been  pro- 
gressive ;  and  surely  the  vowel  system  of  the  Hebrews 
bears  internal  evidence  of  a  refinement,  which  could  have 
scarcely  belonged  to  the  period,  assigned  to  the  latest  pro- 
duction of  the  inspired  writers.     It  exhibits  a  refinement 
unknown  even  to  modern  languages  ;  for,  to  say  nothing 
of  its   peculiar  punctuation  of  Gutturals,  it  not  only  has 
two  distinct  notations  for  two  distinct  sounds  of  the  vow- 
els A  and  E  ;  but  it  even  marks  by  these  the  absence  of  a 
vowel,  whether  occasioned  by  the  combination   of  two 
consonants  without  any  intervening  vowel,  or  by  a  conso- 
nant's terminating  a  syllable.     And  indeed  every  part  of 
the  system  is  so  uniformly  and  inviolably  preserved,  that 
the  authors   of  it  appear  rather  to  have  completed  some 
more  ancient  one,  than  to  have  invented  one  entirely  new  \ 
and  to  have  theorized  upon  the  invariable  principled  of  a 
dead,  than  upon  the  capricious  irregularities,  of  a  living 
language.     Complex  and  comprehensive  systems  of  every 
description  usually  succeed  those,  which  are  more  simple, 
and  limited  in  their  operation. 

But  if  the  refinement  of  the  Masoretical  systems  pro- 
ves, that  it  could  not  have  been  coaeval  with  the  inspired 
writings  themselves,  the  same  refinement  also,  as  I  have 
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observed,  may  be  thought  to  prove  the  existence  of  some 
more  ancient  system,  w^hich  has  been  superseded  by  iU 
and  which  is  now  forgotten.  This  I  conceive  to  be  high- 
ly probable.  Schultens  confidently  asserts,  that  such  was 
the  case  not  only  in  the  Hebrew,  but  likewise  in  other 
oriental  languages.  He  says  ;  Ejusdem  artis  puncta  nee  a 
Chaldaica^  nee  a  Syriaca^  nee  ab  Arabica  lingua  abfuis- 
se  tarn  mihi  liquidum,  quam  liquet  eos  Consonantes  habu- 
isse,  et  mentem  suam  non  tantum  clare  eloquh  sod  et  dis- 
iincte  enotare^  ac  consignarSf  inde  a  scriptura  inventOj 
valuisse.  Hoc  qui  negat,  eodem  jure  scriptionem  iis  de- 
negat ;  nisi  eos  velit  tarn  rudes,  ut  literas  c«cas  nepunc- 
tulo  quidem  oculatas  reddere  sciverint,  ubi  absolutissima 
necessitas  id  flagitaret  Institut.  ad  fundamenta  Ling. 
Heb.  p.  63.  Conclude  tarn  cerium  ^rabes  et  nArammoSj 
notulas  habuisse  sonorum ;  quam  certum  eos  scribendi 
artem  possedisse  :  quamvis  ultro  largiar,  non  satis  liquere, 
fussnam  fuerint  hae  notulse  et  figurm.  lb.  p.  64.  Desino 
in  prudenti  et  moderato  judicio  CI.  Hottingeri  ibid,  sub 
nectentis  ;  ^rabes^  SyraSy  Chaldmos  vocalium  expressas 
semper  noias  habuiaae^  nullus  dubito.  Idem  mihi  per- 
suasum  de  litigua  Hebrxa.  lb.  p.  65.  What  Schultens 
remarks  relative  to  the  Chaldee^  SyriaCy  and  •Srabic^  is 
still  more  applicable  to  the  Ethiopic^  because  this  language 
from  the  peculiarity  of  its  construction  expresses  seven 
distinct  vowels  by  aeven  distinct  forma  cf  every  eonsih 
nant.  Nor  is  the  language  known  to  have  ever  existed 
without  this  singular  notation  of  vowels.*    And  it  should 

*  Catnuu,  a  writer  of  the  iiocth  eentaiy,  notiees  a  Greek  inaeripition  apoa 
a  stone  chair  at  Jidulu.  Topog.  Christiana  p.  143,  Ed.  Montfauc.  k  appears 
to  have  been  written  before,  perhaps  immediately  before,  the  conversion  of  the 
Abyssinians  to  Christianity,  which  took  phioe  in  the  year  of  Christ  dSS.  Mr. 
Salt  in  his  TraTels  into  Abyssinia  gives  a  full  and  aceorate  account  of  another 
Greek  ins^riptkm,  which  he  found  at  ^^xum^  apparenUy  of  the  same  date ; 
as  also  of  a  mutilated  Ethiopic  mscription,  which  he  discovered  on  the  reverse 
flf  the  sUme  containii^  the  Greek  inscription.  This  likewise  as  fin*  as  he  was 
ifible  to  ti'ace  il  out  he  minutely  deseribes,  and  gives  a  lac  eimile  of  the  letters. 
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be  added,  that  the  most  ancient  division  of  the  Hebrew 
vowels  upon  record   is  only  into  severij    precisely  as  in 
Ethiopicx^  viz.  into  the  five  usual  vowels  with  the  adition 
of  a  short  A  and  a  short  E  ;  every  subsequent  division  in- 
to ieuy  and   even  fourteen  or  fifteen  having  arisen  from 
the  little  vanity  of  discovering  in  the  Hebrew  a  more  fiill 
and  accurate  notation  to  them,  than  in  any  other  language. 
But  if  we  admit  the  probability,  that  another,  although 
less  perfect,  vowel  system  existed  before  the  adoption  of 
the  Masoretical,  it  may  be  thought,  that  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  latter  the  signification  of  many  words  might 
have  been  materially  afiected.    This  however  by  no  means 
follows.     For  the  addition  of  new  marks,  either  to  denote 
the  mere  absence  of  vowels,  a  circumstance  not  before  re- 
garded, or  to  point  out  the  difiereuces  in  sound,  but  not  in 
sense,  of  one  and  the  same  vowel,  difierences  perhaps  so- 
lely introduced  by  the  caprice  of  pronunciation,  (and  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  ISf  asorets  attempted  any  greater  re- 
finements,) cannot  I  apprehend  have  efiected  any  essential 
alteration  in  the  discriminate  character  of  the  vowel  sys- 
tem.    Thus  in  our  own  language,  as  in  pronunciation  we 
give  three  distinct  sounds  to  the  vowel  A  in  the  words, 
FaikeTy  Falif  and  Fable  ;  so  were  we  to  invent  two  new 
eharacters  for  either  of  the  two  varying  sounds,  or  to  dis- 
tinguish every  combination  of  consonants  by  some  peculiar 
mark,  the  nature  and  essence  of  our  vowel  system  would 
notwithstanding  surely  remain  unchanged.     May  we  not 
therefore  in  the  same  manner  conclude,  that  although  the 
ancient  notation  of  vowels  in  Hebrew  was  more  simple 
than  the  Masoretical,  yet  was  it  not  vague  and  uncertain ; 
and  that  when  it  was  modified  to  a  more  accurate  distinc- 


Now  from  Uiete  it  it  evident,  Uiat  the  nme  distiootioii  of  Toweltby  a  dni^ 
in  the  form  of  Uie  coMonanU,  which  exists  im)w,  existed  likewise  in  the  fboith 
oentniy ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  siqipose,  tliat  the  Ediiopic  is  more  modem 
than  the  Greek  inseription,  iind  mdeed  the  multihited  state  of  its  cfaaraeters 
seem  to  prove  that  it  is  at  least  of  equal  antiquity. 
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tion  of  sound,  it  was  not  jiecesaarily  modified  to  a  new 
distinction  of  sense  ? 

Here  however  another  question  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  enquiry  before  us  arises,  which  is  this :  even  grant- 
ing that  a  sufficient  notation  of  vowels  for  discriminating 
the  various  senses  of  words  was  not  unknown  antecedently 
to  the  Masoretical,  what  proof  have  we  that  such  a  nota- 
tion was  generally  used,  and  always  considered  as  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  Hebrew  text  ?  This  is  a  question, 
which  has  been  much  controverted.  To  assert  however 
that  the  ancient  manuscript  copies  of  Scripture  were  some- 
times  transcribed  without  vowels,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  numerous  errors  of  the  Septuagint  version,  or  even  to 
assert  that  they  were  c^ien  transcribed  without  them, 
seems  not  sufficient  to  disprove  their  originality ;  for  no 
synagogue  copy  of  any  part  of  the  Bible  has  been  ever 
transcribed  with  vowels  to  the  present  day,  and  few  ma- 
nuscript copies  have  been  at  any  period  transcribed  with 
them  in  the  first  instance,  the  points  having  been  subse- 
quently added,  and  generally  by  a  different  person  from 
the  transcriber  of  the  consonants.  I  nevertheless  confess, 
that  these  circumstances,  compared  together,  appear  to 
me  to  militate,  not  indeed  against  the  existence,  but 
against  the  authority,  of  the  vowel  points.  Under  some 
form  or  other  they  might  have  existed,  and  have  been  ap* 
plied  for  the  purpose  of  correct  reading ;  yet  they  might 
not  have  been  considered  as  original  parts  of  the  saered 
text.  And  that  the  latter  was  really  the  case,  the  total 
omission  of  them  by  the  Jews  in  all  copies  transcribed  for 
the  use  of  the  synagogue  appears,  I  apprehend,  fully  to 
indicate. 

The  Jewish  opinion  then  upon  the  point  is  dearly  ex- 
pressed by  the  universal  and  uniform  practice  alluded  to. 
But  ought  Jewish  opinion,  it  may  be  said,  to  be  deemed 
rconclusive  ?  Might  not  the  inspired  writers  have  possessed 
a  knowledge  of  some  vowel  system,  and  possessing  that 

A  A  2 
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knowledge  would  they  have  denied  themselves  its  advan- 
tages ?   To  the  infallibility  of  Jewish  opinion  few,  I  con- 
ceive,  are  disposed  to  subscribe  ;  but  uninterrupted  usage 
must  surely  have  considerable  weight  in  every  decision. 
Nor  do  I  see  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  inspired  writers, 
when  they  published  their  respective  compositions,  were 
likely  to  differ  from  other  writers  in  the  mode  of  their  pub- 
lication.    The  autographs  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  were 
they  still  extant,  would,  i  doubt  not,  resemble  the  auto* 
graphs  of  all  who  wrote  in  the  same  age  and  country.  The 
only  question  appears  to  be  ;  were  books  for  public  perusal 
then  usually  edited  with  vowels  or  without  them  ?    The 
most  probable  conjeeture  certainly  favours  a  negative  an- 
swer.    Points,  it  is  true,  might  have  been  known  at  (be 
time,  and  have  been  frequently  used  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
rect instruction,  to  regulate  the  reading,  and  fix  the  sense, 
of  an  author ;  but  it  does  not  hence  follow,  that  the  auto- 
graph of  the  author  himself,  much  less  the  apographs  of 
subsequent  tran^ribers,  contained  them.     In  this  way  it 
is,  for  instance,  that  the  whole  remains  of  Chaldee  litera- 
ture has  been  transmitted  to  us.     The  Jewish  nation  was 
not  expelled  from  Chaldea,  until  full  five  centuries  after 
the  completion  of  the  Talmud,  that  is,  after  the  lowest  dale 
assigned  for  the  invention  of  the  Masoretical  system.  And 
we  well  know  that  every  Ghaldee  manmript  extant,  in* 
eluding  those  of  the  Targums  and  the  Talmud,  is  posteri- 
or even  to  the  period  of  that  expulsion.    Yet  in  no  maoa- 
script  whatsoever  have  vowel  points  been  ever  added  to  the 
Chaldee  consonants.     Not  because  it  was  impossible  to 
have  added  them  ;  but  because  it  was  not  customary,  and 
because  the  task  of  transcription  was  less  laborious  without 
them. 

On  the  other  hand  nevertheless,  I  admit,  that  as  the 
different  meanings  of  many  words  must  have  always  de- 
pended upon  the  different  vowels,  with  which  they  wore 
pronounced,  we  might  have  supposed^  that  in  doubtful  eases 
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at  least,  had  vowels  been  known,  they  would  certainly 
have  been  used.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  description 
occurs  in  Gen.  xi.  3,  where  it  is  recorded  of  the  builders 
of  Babel,  that  "they  had  slime  (or  mortar  ^^^  n^monm 
*10nV  Dr?/.  In  this  passage  the  word  ipH,  slime  or 
bitumen^  is  evidently  opposed  to  ^QJl  ^^^Mrtar ;  words 
which  are  broadly  distinguished  from  each  other  in  pro- 
nunciation, as  well  by  the  intervention  of  different  vowels 
as  by  the  circumstance  of  the  accent  being  placed  on  dif* 
ferent  syllables.  Could  Moses,  it  may  be  remarked,  have 
possibly  written  these  words  without  the  slightest  distinc* 
tion,  so  as  to  have  said,  "  they  had  "lOH  for  nOtt/*  had  he 
possessed  the  means  of  making  any  such  distinction?  The 
only  answer  to  be  given  to  this  question  is  one,  which  has 
been  already  noticed ;  viz.  that  he  probably  did  on  this 
what  other  writers  were  accustomed  to  do  On  a  similar  oc- 
casion. It  should  however  be  added,  that  whether  he  dis- 
tinguished the  words  from  each  other  in  toritingf  as  they 
must  have  been  distinguished  in  pronunciation,  or  whether 
he  wrote  the  consonants  alone,  leaving  the  reader  himself 
to  supply  the  respective  vowels,  no  translator  has  ever  mis- 
taken his  meaning.  Indeed  to  those,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed from  their  childhood  to  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  the  context  itself  must  have  readily  sug- 
gested the  proper  vowels  and  accents  of  the  two  nouns^ 
which  are  here  evidently  contrasted  with  each  other. 

[7b  be  amchided  in  tke  next  number*} 
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MoRirs  was  formerly  Professor  of  the  Greek  tnd  Latiii 
languages,  aod  afterwards  of  Theology,  at  Leipzig.    He 
died  in  1798.     He  was  one  of  the   most  distinguished 
scholars  of  his  day,  and  his  memory  appears  to  be  held  in 
the  highest  veneration  by  his  numerous  pupils. — He  was 
a  Lutheran ;    and  seems  in  substance  to  have  adhered  to 
the  standards  of  his  church.    For  although  his  writings 
are  divested  of  much  of  the  technical  phraseol<^  of  Di* 
dactic  Theology,  he  always  maintained  that  he  held  to 
the  commonly  received  doctrines.     His  works  are  princi- 
pally distinguished  by  the  skillful  interpretation  and  ap- 
plication of  Scripture.      The  expositions  which  occur  in 
the  following  article,  will,  it  is  presumed,  in  the  general 
be  esteemed  correct,  although  in  some  cases  it  is  evident 
that  the  author's  principles  are  strained  too  far,  and  that 
there  is  a  disposition  to  explain  away  some  of  the  peco- 
liarly  significant  expressions  of  the  Bible.    This  article  is 
taken  from  his  <<  Hermeneutica  Saeraf^*  edited  by  Eieir 
staedtf  who  has  added  notes  of  considerable  importance. 
These  notes  are  included  in  brackets,  and  marked  by  the 
initial  of  the  Editor's  name,  EL    These  notes  are  in  the 
following  translation  for  the  most  part  retained,  and  dis- 
tinguished in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  original. 


ON   THE 


§  I*     Introduction* 

It  is  now  necessary  to  explain  separately  the  forms  of 
speech,  peculiar  to  the  New  Testament ;  or  the  idioms 
which  occur  in  it.  In  the  first  place  therefore  we  must  in- 
quire concerning  the  general  style  adopted  by  the  wri- 
ters of  the  New  Testament  ;  for  iii  this,  as  is  evident, 
there  is  much  to  aid  in  a  critical  investigation. 

§  11.     fFhat  may  be  called  a  pure  style* 

This  whole  subject  rests  on  the  question,  whether  the 
style  of  the  New  Testament,  is  pure  Greek,  or  conformed 
to  the  Hebrew. 

That  is  called  a  pure  siyle^  in  which  there  is  nothing 
foreign,  or  ungrammatical  ;  either  in  the  import  of  words, 
or  the  construction  of  sentences.  When  therefore  it  is  as- 
serted that  there  ought  to  be  nothingybm^n  in  a  language^ 
it  is  usually  said,  there  must  be  no  barbarisms.  Any  thing 
foreign  is  barbarous,  and  a  language  that  admits  foreign 
words  when  it  might  use  its  own,  is  said  to  be  infected 
with  barbarisms  ;  and  when  it  is  asserted  that  there  should 
be  nothing  ungrammaticalj  it  is  usually  said»  there  must 
be  no  solecisms.  But  to  return  to  barbarisms,  these  occur 
hot  only  in  the  construction^  but  in  the  signijication  of 
words  ;  thus  the  Latin  phrase  verba  facercy  has  not  the 
same  sense  as  the  German  worte  machen,  (to  talk  non<« 
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sense,)  and  whoever  gives  this  foreign  sense  to  the 
phrase,  uses  a  Germanism. 

If  then  a/mre  style  admits  nothing  foreign  in  the  sig- 
nification of  words,  or  the  construction  of  phrases,  in  judg- 
ing of  the  style  of  a  writer,  we  must  enquire,^r9/,  whether 
^ngle  wardsj  in  common  use  among  the  Greeks,  are  used 
in  the  same  sense%s  they  used  them.  But  it  is  very  evi- 
dent, that  the  significations  of  many  words  in  the  New 
Testament  are  drawn  from  the  Hebrew.  When,  therefore, 
the  word  dwoiotruvi),  in  2  Cor.  ix.  9,  and  (with  the  true  read- 
ing) Mat.  vi.  1,  is  used  to  express  liberality f  the  questioD 
is  not  whether  it  is  a  good  Greek  word,  but  whether  that 
is  the  Grecian  signification.  But  since  no  Greek  author 
ever  used  the  word  thus,  and  this  signification  may  be 
drawn  from  the  Hebrew,  np*]y»  ^^  follows  that  in  those 
passages  the  word  is  impure. 

Thus  also  in  3  Cor.  ix.  2,  euXo/ux  is  used  to  express 
abundance.  This  is  a  good  Greek  word,  and  signifies 
praise,  from  sukoysTvj  to  praise;  but  the  Greeks  never  used  it 
in  the  sense  of  abundance.  It  is  therefore  drawn  from  the 
Hebrew,  in  which  it  corresponds  to  ilp'ld,  and  is  of  coarse 
impure. 

[Note. — ^I'he  author  has  treated  of  those  words  only, 
whose  origin  is  Grecian,  and  signification  Hebrew.  And 
such  are  more  particularly  embraced  in  the  question.  But 
those  also  may  be  added,  which  the  Sacred  writers,  when 
speaking  of  things  partaining  to  religion,  transferred  from 
the  Hebrew  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  the  Greek. 
Such  are  Mc^tfia^,  ciXXfjXouIa,  (Sxfawa,  yiswOf  ^-cu^a,  dfupi, 
&c.     E.] 

^gain — ^We  must  enquire,  not  only  whether  the  phraser 
have  the  Grecian  Syntax,  but  also  whether  they  bear  the 
usual  Grecian  sense.  In  Luke  i.  6,  the  words  6b(ams  Mnst 
rw  6sf^  are  pure  Greek,  but  the  construction  is  foreign, 
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drawn   from   the  Hebrew  niH?  *jjp?  and  is  therefore 
impure. 

The  signification  also  is  Hebrew,  for  Slxans  like  p^^lV 
signifies  any  thing  good  and  virtuous  in  general.  Thus 
also  in  the  New  Testament  nafog^ou  ivi}^m  rivoc  occurs  in 
the  sense,  to  serve  any  one^  but  Hagai^tu  rm  is  used  by  the 
Greeks  in  a  different  sense.  In  the  phrase  aprov  ^yssv, 
Luke  xiv.  1,  the  construction  is  Grecian,  but  the  significa- 
tion is  foreign,  for  it  means  to  take  dinner  or  supper,  like 

the  Hebrew  DuV  ^3N- 

Lastly — We  must  inquire  whether  the  entire  form  and 
manner  of  the  discourse  is  Grecian,  or  Hebraic.  When 
I  say  the  manner  of  a  discourse,  I  mean  the  transitions 
from  one  thing  to  another,  the  form  of  the  periods,  and 
the  connexion  of  words.  Such  passage  for  instance  as 
Luke  i.  5,  6,  7,  after  the  short  preface  of  pure  Greek,  suf- 
ficiently indicate  the  Hebrew  manner.  Its  periods  are 
unlike  the  Greek.  It  does  not,  like  it,  connect  the  sen- 
tences by  particles,  but  usually  by  the  copulative  xai.  The 
transitions  are  not  like  the  Greek  ;  nor  does  it  display  that 
collocation  of  words  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Greek. 

[Note, — Concerning  these  points,  consult  the  preface 
of  I.  D.  Michaelis,  ad  R.  Lowthii  praslectiones  de  Sacra 
Po^si  Hebra&orum,  p.  33,  seq.     E.j 

§  III.  Proofs  that  the  style  of  the  New  Testament  is 

not  pure. 

The  question  being  thus  stated  and  defined,  we  unhesi- 
tatingly assert,  that  the  style  of  the  New  Testament  is  not 
purely  Grecian,  but  is  conformed  to  the  Hebrew  idiom, 
not  only  in  single  words,  phrases,  and  forms  of  speech ; 
but  also  in  the  whole  form  of  the  language.  It  remains, 
therefore,  to  prove  this  by  clear  and  substantial  ai^u- 
ments. 

B   B  2 


I 
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/.  There  are  many  Cheek  phrases  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  can  be  literally  translated  into  no  language 
so  easily  as  into  Hebrew.  For  example,  the  passage 
^Eyiverui  h  rait  ^laue  *H;6dou  may  be  translated  into  Hebrew 
in  precisely  so  many  words.  And  so  close  an  agreement 
of  style  cannot  happen  accidentally,  especially  when  tlie 
same  mode  of  writing  prevails  through  almost  the  whole 
book.  Such  things  could  not  escape  a  writer  accidentally. 
Hence  it  is  thought,  that  the  best  exercise  for  the  student 
of  the  New  Testament,  is  translatmg  literally  from  Greek 
to  Hebrew.  To  a  tolerable  Hebrew  scholar,  there  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  this,  either  in  single  words  or  phrases. 

//.  Many  things  cannot  be  explained  withotif  the 
Hebrew.  Many  errors  have  crept  into  theology,  and  many 
theories  have  been  falsely  explained,  because  the  Hebrew 
language  was  not  consulted.  But  if  the  necessary  comparison 
of  the  two  languages  had  been  continually  made,  it  would 
have  been  evident  that  so  perfect  a  conformity  of  the  Greek 
to  the  Hebrew,  could  not  have  been  accidental.  In  Acts  xiiL 
48,  the  words  Tsra/fiivoi  6ie  ^cji^v  oibiviov  cannot  be  translated 
without  the  Hebrew.  For  if  the  import  is  drawn  from 
the  Greek,  the  sense  will  be,  **  tranferred  into  life  eter- 
nalj^  "  conveyed  into  that  state  of  felicity.  ^^  But  this 
is  evidently  absurd  ;  for  those  who  then  heard  the  preach- 
ing of  Paul,  and  received  his  doctrine,  are  called  rsTe^fft^ 
^k  ^c«^v  ojuviov.  They  were  yet  living  and  standing  before 
him.  What,  therefore  is  the  import?  A  comparison  of 
the  Hebrew  shows  that  those  to  whom  any  thing  was 
certain,  are  said  to  be  appointed^  or  ordained  to  that 
thing.  The  evident  import  of  the  passage  then  is  this: 
to  as  many  as  were  certain  of  eternal  happiness,  to  them 
thait  happiness  was  ordained,  and  they  received  the  instruc- 
tion of  Paul. 

In  Col.  iii.  14,  d/y&irn  is  called  tfCvistfius  r%  cEXsionjcos. 
Those  v^ho  recollect  the  Hebrew  usage,  will  translate  this 
by  a  substantive  and  an  adjective  :  a  perfect  bond.    But 
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0^00  is  by  the  Hebrew  applied  to  whatever  is  correct 
and  finished,  or  excellent  and  beautiful.  With  the  Hebrew 
construction  and  signification,  the  sense  of  this  passage 
will  be :  love  is  the  most  beautiful  bond.  And  the  dis- 
course here  refers  to  the  cultivation  of  mutual  afiection, 
which  is  the  best  and  the  firmest  bond  of  society.  But  if 
this  passage  is  explained  from  the  Greeky  what  will  be  its 
import?  <fMsifiM6  means  a  bundle^  and  a  bundle  is  composed 
of  many  things  embraced  in  one.  Love,  therefore,  which 
is  called  (fMstr/jbos,  consists  of  many  virtues  embraced  in 
itselC  TsXsidrtig  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  any 
thing  entirely  finished,  a  final  consummation.  What 
then  is  a  bundle  of  perfection  ?  They  explain  it  thus : 
In  love  as  in  a  bundle  all  the  other  virtues  are  generally 
collected  and  embraced. 

Nor  do  those  succeed  better  who,  independently  of  the 
Hebrew,  attempt  to  define  the  words  electiony  predestina^ 
tian,  and  callings  from  the  Greek  JxXs^siv,  ^goofi^sn^  and 
xaXfiv,  or  to  explain  them  from  the  Latin  usage.  In  like 
manner  the  word  41/sufj.a,  the  phrase  Christ  in  us,  and 
the  word  covenant^  are  not  clearly  explained  by  those  who 
draw  the  import  of  nrviufxa  from  the  Greek  or  Latin  usage^ 
who  explain  covenant  by  its  use  among  men,  and  who 
make  Christ  in  us  to  mean,  that  Christ  is  actually  dwell- 
ing in  the  breasts  of  men.  When  the  Hebrew  is  consulted^ 
it  is  evident  at  once,  that  ni*1  is  not  always  applied  to  a 
person,  but  in  many  other  ways ;  that  n*"l5  '^  merely  a 
promise  with  a  condition  annexed  ;  and  that  Christ  in  us, 
denotes  that  his  doctrine  is  published  in  the  assembly,  and 
present  to  the^hearts  of  men.  From  this  same  fountain 
have  flowed  many  false,  though  approved  opinions. 

On  such  authority,  a  debate  once  somewhere  arose,  con- 
cerning the  person  of  the  Spirit;  when  it  ought  to  have 
been  concerning  an  entirely  different  thing.  And  from 
2  Cor.  xii.  9y  concerning  the  moral  weakness  of  the  saints, 
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to  whoniy  when  doubting,  and  making  but  slow  progress^ 
the  Divine  assistance  is  promised;  although  the  whole 
tenor  of  that  passage  demonstrates  that  a^^evsiov  means 
misery  and  calamity.  It  often  happens  that  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew,  and  even  of  the  Greek,  and 
who  implicitly  adopt  the  Vulgate  version,  make  some  very 
distorted  interpretations.  Thus  in  GaL  iii.  1,  Christ  is 
said  to  be  **  evidently  set/orthj^*  as  [{painted  b^ore  the 
eyes  of  the  Galatians.  This  in  Greek  is  correctly  written 
xar*  ^q>^aXfMi«  ^iQ&yfiit^,  But  because  the  Vulgate  has  ren- 
dered it  '  Christus  est  proscriptus  ante  oculos,'  the  Latin 
fathers  taught  that  Christ  was  proscribed^  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  Romans  sometimes  were ;  that  is,  that  be  was  exiled 
by  the  Jews.     Could  any  explanation  be  more  childish  ? 

§  IV.   7%e  arguments  of  those  who  advocate  the  purity 
of  the  New  Testament  Greeks  considered. 

While  there  are  so  many  proofs  that  the  style  of  the 
New  Testament  is  not  pure,  but  abounding  in  Hebraism^ 
it  is  surprising  that  any  should  tenaciously  defend  a  con- 
trary opinion.  The  arguments  of  such  shall  be  briefly 
stated. 

/.  Many  things  called  Hebraisms^  are  not  such^  but 
pure  Greek.  To  understand  this  objection  correctly,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  question  is  not  whether 
pure  Greek  is  inistaken  for  impure ;  but  whether  things 
have  not  been,  and  even  now  are,  by  some  denominated 
Hebraisms,  which  are  nevertheless  pure  Greek.  This  is 
cheerfully  conceded. 

What,  for  instance,  is  more  common  than  the  phrase 
sgya^stfBau  xaXov  or  xaxov,  which  corresponds  precisely  to  the 

Hebrew  words  310  ^yp  or  3163  Hl^^  J^*!  tl^J^  or 
7.1K  /J^^*  Yet  Xenophon  also  writes  igyctl^&^at  xakk 
Mem.  Soc  U.  1.  27.     The  phrase^  to  fight  a  fght,  and 
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the  use  of  ^vofue,  with  reference  to  an  army,  are  well 
known  ;  but  they  are  pure  Greek,  and  must  not  be  consi- 
dered as  Hebraisms,  Many  fall  into  this  error,  because 
tbey  do  not  reflect  that  many  phrases  are  common  to  all 
languages.  It  is  not  the  least  strange  that  we  should  find 
ezpresionsin  the  New  Testament,  which  are  common  to  the 
Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin.  Hence  Glassius^  in 
the  grammatical  part  of  his  Philologia  Sacra,  has  often 
remarked  concerning  such  things  as  are  common  to  Greeks 
Latin,  and  foreign  writers. 

Although  such  things  may  be  dismissed  from  the  num- 
ber of  Hebraisms,  yet  it  must  be  remembered,  that  though 
found  in  the  Greek,  they  are  no  less  Hebrew,  or  rather 
translated  from  the  Hebrew;  for  to  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  books,  the  Hebrew  language  was  vernacular. 
All  their  purity,  therefore,  is  accidental;  and  every  phrase 
common  to  all  languages  which  they  have  used,  they  used 
because  they  learned  it  from  their  vernacular  tongue. 
Thus  also  when  we  were  tyros  at  the  school  and  wrote 
Latin,  we  formed  much  of  it  from  our  vernacular  tongue, 
which  is  likewise  the  case  with  many  approved  writers. 

This  has  been  correctly  observed  concerning  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  by  Gataker  contra  Pfochen,  p.  61, 
and  by  other  learned  philologists.  (Comp.  Weren/ePs 
Opuscul.  Dissert,  xiv.  de  Stilo  Script  N.  T.  p.  360.) 

//.  They  say  further^  that  the  words  and  phrases' 
which  occur  in  the  New  Testament^  are  found  also 
among  the  Greek  writers. 

No  one  will  deny  that  dixaio<ri/v^,  xoivov,  et  cet.,  are  found 
in  the  Greek  writers.  But  this  is  not  the  question.  The 
inquiry  is,  whether  they  are  used  by  the  Greek  writers  in 
the  same  sense  as  in  the  New  Testament. 

This  distinction  was  made  in  Sect  II.  And  it  appears 
that  all  the  labours  of  Pfochen  and  Blackwall,  who  con- 
tended that  every  word  occurring  in  the  New  Testament 
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is  found  also  in  other  writers^  is  utterly  lost;  and  they 
themselves  have  admitted,  that  a  few  words  oceur  in  the 
New  Testament  which  are  not  found  in  any  other  author. 

///.  They  defend  the  purity  of  the  New  D^siament 
language  by  sayings  that  the  words  and  phrases  are 
read  in  the  same  sense  in  the  Grecian  authors. 

But  such  have  made  an  improper  selection  of  writers, 
from  which  to  defend  the  purity  of  the  New  Testament 
For  in  the  first  place  the  poets  should  not  have  been  men- 
tioned, in  whom  many  things  occur  which  are  similar  to 
the  Hebrew  idiom.  Thus  fijfa  dry,  is  used  by  the  poets 
like  the  Hebrew  tlt(f^\  to  signify  a  continent.  The  He- 
brew word  D^OH*!  viscera^  is  often  applied  to  the  mind, 
to  the  sensations  and  propensities  of  the  soul,  and  indeed 
to  every  thing  internal.  The  same  term  is  often  used  by 
the  Greek  poets,  as  •SSschylus^  S.  c.  Th.  343,  a  base- 
hearted,   corrupt  soldier,  a  deserter  of  his  arms,  is  called 

In  Plutarch  de  A.  P.  p.  58,  a  poet  calls  a  brave-hearted 
man  ipui{ii^\aLyy>t^.  Sophocles^  Antiq.  5^7,  calls  two  bro- 
thers &fio<r«Xa7Xvouc.  And  thus  also  the  Hebrews  use  it 
(Comp   Mori  libellus  Animadv.  in  Longinum,  p.  32.) 

It  appears  from  this,  that  there  are  some  principles  which 
may  guide  us  in  this  case.     The  following  are  proposed. 

a.  The  poets,  indulging  their  genius  and  their  poetic 
licence,  say  many  things  in  an  unusual  manner.  They 
therefore  do  not  correctly  indicate  the  usage  of  common 
life.  But  in  the  New  Testament,  the  chief  thing,  whetiier 
in  narrating,  or  in  teaching,  or  in  the  discourses  of  com- 
mon life,  is  simplicity.  Such  a  style,  on  such  subjects, 
therefore,  can  never  be  referred  to  the  licence  and  the  or- 
naments of  poetic  diction,  «so  as  to  demonstrate  its  purity ; 
nor  can  its  rules  of  writing  be  derived  from  those  who 
boldly  despise  such  rules. 

b.  The  poets  were  permitted  to  adopt  foreign  words  and 
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phrases.  This  is  done  by  Horace  in  transcribing  the  Greek 
words  of  Pindar,  by  Lucan,  by  Seneca  the  tragedian,  and 
some  others.  But  no  one  dared  to  imitate  such  things  in 
prose,  or  to  defend  a  barbarism  from  their  authority.  The 
permission  was  doubtless  g^ven  to  the  poets  only  to  vary 
and  adorn  their  writings,  and  also  to  show  their  learning. 
This  is  continually  remarked  by  Heyne  on  Virgil.  But  in 
the  simple  language  of  the  New  Testament  authors,  is 
there  this  variety  ?  this  ornament  ?  and  this  display  of 
learning  ? 

c.  The  poets  drew  many  things  from  the  primitive 
style  of  the  East.  The  purity  of  the  New  Testament 
style  cannot  be  defended  from  Homer,  ^schylus,  or  Pin- 
dar, who  adopted  the  Oriental  idiom,  and  imitated  the 
Hebrew.  But  as  this  rests  on  fact,  the  argument  must  be 
historical.  Homer  undoubtedly  lived  in  Asia  Minor, 
which  bordered  on  the  Syrian,  Chaldee,  and  Persian  pro- 
vinces ;  and  is  it  surprising  that  a  poet  of  Asia  Minor 
should  learn  the  language  and  customs  of  the  Orientals  ? 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  all  which  is  said  in  the  sacred 
books  concerning  the  presence  of  the  Deity  in  the  tem- 
ples, his  regard  or  aversion  to  men,  and  his  sending  upon 
men  diseases,  darts,  and  arrows,  is  also  found  in  Homer. 
Proximity  of  country  produced  a  similarity  in  language, 
and  an  analogy  in  thoughts  and  expressions.  Others,  after- 
wards, copied  Homer,  and  imitated  his  sublimity.  The 
agreement  of  Homer,  therefore,  with  the  language  of  the 
JEIast  was  the  base  of  that  similarity  which  is  discovered  in 
the  lyric  writers,  as  Pindar,  and  in  the  tragic,  as  ^schy- 
lus  and  Sophocles,  thouech  the  former  was  a  Theban,  and 
the  latter  Athenians,  and  neither  held  intercourse  with  the 
Orientals.  At  this  time,  in  the  age  of  Miltiades  and  The- 
mistocles,  the  Greeks  were  at  war  with  Persia ;  and  when 
the  Greeks  went  from  Europe  into  the  East,  it  was  natural 
for  them  to  adopt  many  Orientalisms.  And  the  Jews 
being  then  captive  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  widely 
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dispersed  through  those  countries,  had  a  contioual  inter- 
course with  the  Greeks.  Hence  it  could  not  but  happen 
that  the  Jews  should  transfer  to  the  Greeks  many  of  their 
words  and  forms  of  speech.  These  the  poeto  would  soon 
adopt,  that  thus  they  might  display  their  learning  and 
adorn  their  style. — As  these  things  must  be  noted  by  the 
critic,  the  inclination  to  observe  them  will  be  increased, 
and  an  useful  exercise  affoided  to  any  one  who  will  study 
the  commentaries  on  Job,  the  Prophets,  and  Proverbs,  and 
particularly  Lowth  on  Isaiah,  where  it  is  shown  that  many 
things  are  evidently  used  by  Pindar  in  the  same  manner  as 
by  Isaiah. 

Those,  therefore,  who  defend  the  purity  of  the  New 
Testament  from  the  poets,  ought  to  make  some  distinction 
in  those  passages  of  the  poets  which  they  quote.  Thus  a 
passage  from  the  comic  poetry,  as  £rnesti  remarks,  may 
be  quoted,  with  the  exception  of  the  choruses.  For  the 
Greek  comedies,  consisting  chiefly  of  dialogues,  and  the 
conversations  of  men  concerning  the  affairs  of  common 
life,  were  in  the  colloquial  style,  although  written  in  iambic 
verse ;  but  in  the  choruses,  the  style  was  far  more  elevated. 
With  these,  therefore,  if  the  choruses  be  exempted,  we 
may  compare  the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  Th&rt 
are  also  a  few  thii)gs  in  the  remaining  fables  of  Aristopha- 
nes, which  might  have  a  similar  bearing. 

The  defenders  of  the  purity  of  the  New  Testament 
should  also  be  careful  to  adduce  the  tnore  atident  writers^ 
as  models  of  a  pure  style,  such  as  Thucydides,  Xenophon, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Grecian  orators,  and  all  the  writers 
who  flourished  from  Socrates  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
This  was  the  golden  age  of  Grecian  literature.  Next  to 
the  writers  of  the  golden  age,  were  those  who  flourished 
from  the  conquest  of  the  Macedonian  empire  by  the 
Romans  until  Augustus.  The  most  eminent  of  these 
is  Polybius.  The  authority  of  those  Greek  writers, 
who  lived  in  later  times,  particularly  in  the  age  of  the 
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New  Testament  writers,  as  ^Han,  M.  Antoninus,  Liba* 
uius,  Chariton,  who  are  all  mere  imitators  of  the  ancients, 
copying  the  beauties  of  the  golden  age,  and  who  have  in- 
troduced into  their  writings  a  variety  of  phrases,  and  a 
confusion  of  idioms,  is  even. still  less  considerable.  Thosr, 
therefore,  are  guilty  of  perverseness,  who,  estimating  the 
purity  of  the  New  Testament,  collect  the  words  and  phrases 
from  all  the  Greek  writers  promiscuously,  without  inquiring 
whether  they  themselves  wrote  with  purity. 

Lastly— Those  must  not  be  used,  who  have  formed 
their  style  either  from  a  version  of  the  Old,  or  from  the 
hooks  of  the  New  Testament.  Such  are  the  Greek  Fa- 
thers, who  in  writing  concerning  religion,  must  have 
drawn  many  things  from  these  fountains.  The  defender 
of  the  purity  of  the  New  Testament,  therefore,  gains  no* 
thiog  by  citing  the  authority  of  Theodoret,  Chrysostom, 
and  others,  who,  although  excellent  in  doctrine,  are  by  no 
means  to  be  commended  for  the  purity  of  their  language. 

Generally,  writers  must  be  explained  by  those  which 
are  similar;  as  historians  by  historians,  philosophers  by 
philosophers,  et  cet. 

7^1  The  defenders  qf  the  purity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment dictiony  use  also  this  argumetit,  that  the  sacred 
writers  might  be  expected  to  use  various  expressions  in 
a  different  sense  from  their  common  7neamngf  because 
they  wrote  on  a  subject  which  was  new  and  unknown  to 
the  Greeks. 

These  new  things  are  the  precepts  of  religion,  to  express 
which,  they  suppose,  required  either  new  words,  or  new 
stgnifications  drawn  from  the  Hebrew,  applied  to  the  com- 
mon words.  But  this  does  not  render  the  New  Testament 
diction  impure.  Every  system  has  its  own  peculiar  and 
technical  words.  And  among  the  Latins  also,  writers, 
who  were  in  other  respects  pure,  when  they  wrote  con- 
cerning things  unknown  to  the  Romans,  introduced  new 

c  c  2 
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words,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Greek.  Thus  Cicero  in* 
troduced  the  word  qualitas  ;  he  uses  tnare*  out  of  its  con* 
mon  sense,  and  9X^0  percqf^tionts ;  all  these  were  drawn  from 
the  Greeks,  and  must  have  been  first  empfeyed  when  their 
philosophy  was  introduced.  But  no  one  hence  calls  the  style 
impure  or  barbarous.  We  admit,  therefore,  that  uiden 
there  were  other  arguments  which  rendered  the  purity  ef 
the  New  Testament  doubtful,  no  one  could  on  this  acoomit 
pass  sentence  against  it 

V.  Thejf  say  thai  if  the  diction  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  impure^  it  detracts  much  from  its  vahie^for  it 
can  have  no  praise  for  elegance  or  beauty  of  style. 

But  first,  there  is  nothing  in  this  to  diminish  the  dig- 
nity of  the  sacred  books  ;  for  that  depends  on  the  matter. 
Secondly,  in  this  are  discovered  the  footsteps  of  Divioe 
Providence,  which  caused  the  New  Testament,  writfeo 
chiefly  for  the  Jews,  to  be  written  in  the  Hebrew  idiom. 
Lastly,  many  things  are  related  in  the  sacred  books,  which 
require  such  a  style*  What  these  are,  will  be  shown  here- 
after. 

a.  7%^  umters  qfthe  New  Testament  thought  in  Bt- 
brew.  And  hence  they  must  necessarily  have  been  voaUe 
to  write  pure  Greek.  One  bom  and  educated,  for  insttDtt, 
among  the  Germans,  and  accustomed  to  think  in  Germaa, 
will  inevitably  write  with  the  German  idiom.  Thus  abo 
the  Apostles,  who  did  not  cultivate  an  intercourse  with 
the  nations  of  Palestine  who  spoke  Greek,  of  course  could 
not  divest  themselves  of  the  habit  of  thinking  in  Hebrew, 
which  had  been  contracted  in  childhood. 

b.  The  writers  of  the  New  Ttsiament  were  not  taugkl 
in  the  Crrecian  Schools.  Those  who  had  from  their  youth 
been  tax-gatherers  and  fishermen,  could  not  have  learned 
the  Greek  language  grammatically,  and  much  less  philoso* 
phieally  and  rhetorically.  Hence  they  did  not  aJwaj« 
avoid  errors,  and  could  by  no  means  command  at  once  all 
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the  forms  of  speech  of  the  Greek  language.  In  Acts  iv« 
ISy  they  are  called  wtSguwu  d^^afifuxroi,  illiterate.  They 
might,  indeed,  have  been  taught  to  understand  and  explain 
tbe  Scriptures  or  the  law,  or  been  instructed  in  the  Jewish 
schools.  Paul,  in  2  Con  xi.  6,  calls  himself  i&^v  r^  X^, 
rude  in  speech ;  and  this  is  often  repeated  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.  Why  then  should  we  obtrude  upon 
theae  men  a  sort  of  learning  which  they  themselves  never 
claimed,  and  which  has  never  been  attributed  to  them. 
(See  Lamt  de  Eruditione  Apostolorum,  ch.  vii — ^ix. 
Wbttstsin's  Libellos  ad  Crisin  et  Interpret  N.  T.  p.  48, 
and  Thalsmann.  p.  18.     E.) 

c  The  writers  cf  the  New  Testament  had  not  read 
the  Oreek  authors.  This  might  be  expected  from  tax* 
gatherers  and  fishermen.  Many,  however,  have  laboured 
to  prove  that  Paul  did  write  with  taste,  clearness,  purity, 
and  axpfista;  although  he  denies  that  he  was  learned, 
because  he  lived  at  Tarsus,  where  there  were  many  Grecian 
rhetoricians  and  philosophers,  they  have  made  him  also  a 
rhetorician  and  a  philosopher.  And  one  has  even  written 
concerning  the  library  of  Paul,  concluding  from  his  quota- 
tion from  Menander,  and  other  poets,  that  his  library  must 
have  been  furnished  with  their  works.  Chb.Gitil  Thals- 
mann, has  judged  difierently  in  his  Dissert,  de  £rudi« 
tione  Pauli  Apost  Judaica  non  Graeca,  L.  1769.  4.  Paul 
was  a  Pharisee,  and  therefore  debarred  the  study  of  Gre- 
cian literature ;  the  Pharisees  were  then  most  tenacious 
4-Su  v6fM»u  and  <nfi  «a^^8(j(,  and  were  not  led  to  the  study  of 
Grecian  learning,  because  they  thought  it  impure  and  entire- 
ly unconnected  with  the  Law.  I  refer  to  the  age  of  Paul, 
for  soon  after,  there  was  a  change  of  times  and  a  change  of 
manners.  For  Josephus,  though  a  Pharisee,  was  skilled 
in  Grecian  learning,  and  probably  wrote  in  Greek.  This 
change  was  wrought  when  the  Jews,  being  subdued  by  the 
Romans,  and  dispersed  from  their  country,  were  compelled 
to  unite  with  the  Greeks. 
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I  said  a  little  before,  that  the  writing  of  the  New  Testae 
ment  in  the  Hebrew  idioniy  displayed  marks  of  Divine 
Providence  ;  this  shall  be  illustrated. 

a.  We  all  know  that  the  writers  of  those  books  were 
illiterate  Jews,  who  rose  from  the  common  people,  and 
even  occupied  in  the  cares  of  vulgar  life.  If  these  books 
had  been  left  to  us  written  in  the  elegant  style  of  Xeno- 
phon,  would  it  not  have  aflCbrded  a  strong  argument  against 
their  authenticity  ? 

b.  The  Jewish  people  to  whom  they  wrote  would  have 
disapproved  of  that  style*  on  account  of  their  hatred  to  the 
Greeks,  and  to  Grecian  eloquence.  For  even  when  Jews 
cultivated  the  Grecian  learning,  as  Philo,  a  great  portion 
of  the  people  were  highly  displeased.  How,  then,  would 
they  have  received  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  for  instance, 
if  they  had  found  in  it  such  a  display  of  learning  and  re* 
finement  of  diction  ? 

[Note, — See  Job.  Aug.  Ernesti  disp.  de  odio  Judseorom 
ad  versus  literas  Graecas.  Lips.  1758,  4to.  and  in  Opuscd. 
Philol.  Criticis,  p.  408. 

Hence  many  assert,  that  from  the  time  that  Christianity 
passed  to  the  Gentiles,  when  the  customs  of  the  Jews  be* 
came  more  assimilated  to  them,  and  after  many  pagans 
were  converted  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  the  Apostles  used 
a  more  elegant  and  classic  style  of  composition,  such  as  it 
found  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles.  If  this  observation 
refers  to  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  it  is  undoubtedly  true.  Only 
let  no  one  suppose  that  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  James,  and 
Jude,  exhibit  a  refined  and  elegant  style,  even  when  the 
Jewish  dress  is  laid  aside,  and  the  multitude  of  Hebraisms 
lessened. 

John  is  purer  than  Matthew  or  Mark,  if  we  except 
the  Apocalypse,  which  is  filled  with  Hebraisms,  and 
unlike  the  Grecian  style.  (See  Sam.  Gottl.  Lange  Die 
Schriften  Johannis  des  vertrauten  Schiiler's  Jesu,  torn*  I^ 
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(1795-8,)  Einleit,  p.  37.)  The  purest  of  all  is  Luke, 
in  a  few  places  in  his  Gospel,  but  more  often  in  the 
Acts,  although  he  displays  more  facility  of  writing,  than 
effort  or  study.  But  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  there  is 
an  elegance  and  a  splendour  of  style  unusual  to  unlearned 
men.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  to  the  Jewish  learning  which  he  had  acquired, 
and  to  the  active  mind  of  the  author  himself,  animated  in 
the  delivery  of  divine  truth.  1  Cor.  ii.  4,  5.  Comp.  Job. 
Guil.  Fuhrmann  de  Concinitate  in  Epistola  Pauii  ad  Roma-* 
nos,  Lipz.  1776,  4to.  Car.  Lud.  Bauer.  Philologia  Thu- 
cydideo-Paulina,  f.  notatio  figurarum  orationis  Paulinae  cum 
Thucydidea  comparatae,  Halle  1773,  8vo*  Rhetorica  Pauli- 
na ej.  Halle  1788,  11  vol.  8vo.,  and  C.  H.  Tzschuckii  Com- 
mentarius  logico-rhetoricus  de  Sermonibus  J.  Christi,  Lipz. 
1781.  8vo.  See  also  Haenlein  Einleit.  in  die  Schriflen 
des  N.  T.  I.  p.  384.     £.] 

c.  It  may  be  added,  that  such  Jew«  as  were  strangers  to 
pure  Greek,  would  scarcely  have  understood  the  Greek 
style.  Through  the  Alexandrian  version,  and  the  Apocry- 
phal books,  they  were  accustomed  to  a  sort  of  religious  or 
sacred  style.  If  the  Apostles  had  abandoned  this,  and  un- 
expectedly selected  the  style  of  Xenophon  or  Plato,  wlio 
of  the  Jews  would  have  understood  their  writings  ? 

VL  Finally  the  defenders  of  puntj/j  complain  of 
the  obscurity  cf  style  in  the  N.  T.  which  necessarily  ex- 
ists^ if  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Hebrew  rather  than  the 
Greek  idiom. 

Ernesti  denies  that  a  greater  obscurity  does  arise 
from  this  source.  He  supposes  that  the  readers  of  the 
Apostolic  age  understood  these  books,  and  it  is  not  re- 
quired of  a  writer,  that  he  should  neglect  his  own,  and 
adapt  his  work  to  future  ages.  Although  this  may  be  true 
concerning  the  Jew5>  who  had  been  accustomed  by  the 
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AlexEDdrian  yersion,  and  the  Apocrypha,  to  this  sort  of 
Greek,  yet  the  Pagans  also  must  be  iacluded,  who  were 
till  then  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew  language.  I  am  not  wil* 
ling,  therefore,  to  say  that  even  in  this  age,  <hey  were  un- 
derstood by  all,  and  entirely  destitute  of  obscurity*  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  in  this  age  there  were  Doc- 
tors in  the  churches,  who  had  been  Jews,  and  who  were 
able  to  interpret  the  Hebrew  language.  There  were  ma- 
ny laymen  also  in  the  Christian  assemblies,  who  having 
formerly  been  Jews  and  acquainted  with  the  Iaogui|pe^ 
were  able  to  instruct  the  Pagans.  It  is  evident,  therefine, 
that  in  that  age  the  books  could  be  read  and  under- 
stood. 

§  v.  Blenders  qf  the  purity  qf  N.  T.  enumeraitd^  who 
contend  that  the  writers  qf  the  N.  T.  were  purely 
Grecian. 

Seb.  Pfochen — in  diatribe  de  linqum  grmcse  N.  T.  pur 
ritatCy  ubi  quam  plurimis^  qui  vulgo  Jinguntui\  Ebra- 
iemis  larva  detrahitur  et  prqfanas  quoque  auetores  ita 
esse  loeutos :  ad  oculum  demostratur.  ^mstelj  1629  ani 
16SS,  ISmo.  Balthas.  Stolberg — in  a  tract  on  the 
Greek  language,  de  solicismis  et  barbarismis  graecae  N.  T. 
dictioni  falso  tributis,  ut  et  de  Cilicismis  aliisque  a  punto 
nove  usurpatis,  with  a  preface  by  C.  S.  Schwarzfleisdi. 
Wittenberg,  1685,  4to.  3d  Edition.     Witten.  1688,  4to. 

Erasmus  Schmidt — in  his  notes  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    (Nurenberg,  1658,  folio. 

•Anthony  Blackwall — ^in  the  Sacred  classics,  or  in  auc> 
toribus  Sacris  classicis  defensis  et  illustratis  endeavours 
to  show  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  and  their 
language  were  purely  classic.  His  book  was  written  ia 
English  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Christ  Wollius,  wbo 
defends  the  same  opinion.     (Lipsig  1736,  4to.) 

[Note. — ^The  standard  of  this  opinion,  and  the  coose- 
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queot  controversy,  was  raised  by  Henrt  Stephens,  who 
after  the  correct  judgment  of  Erasmus  and  Laurentius 
Fallaf  In  the  16th  century,  concerning  the  impure  style  of 
the  New  Testament  attempted  to  defend  its  purity  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  published  in  1578. 
Hence  the  theologians  were  excited  to  this  kind  of  study.  A 
great  diversity  of  opinion  was  observed,  yet  the  controver- 
sies did  not  appear  before  Sebastian  Pfochen,  whose  book 
the  author  has  recommended,  and  it  is  also  inserted  among 
other  writings,  on  this  subject,  in  Jacobi  Rher\ferdi  disser. 
tationum  philogico — theoiogicarum  de  stilo  N.  T.  syntag- 
mati.  Leovard,  17M,  4to.  See  also  T.  H.  van  der  Ho- 
nert,  syntagma  disset  de  stilo  N.  T.  graeci.  Amst  1703^ 
4to. 

In  Germany,  the  first  that  repeated  and  endeavoured  to 
defend  the  opinions  of  Pfochen  ,was  J.  Grosse,  who  pub* 
lished  at  Jena,  in  1640,  Triadem  propositionum  theo- 
iogicarum stilum  N.  T.  a  barbaris  criminationibus  vin- 
dicantium.  He  chiefly  opposed  Joachim  Junge,  a  vir* 
ulent,  though  learned  adversary  of  Pfochen.  Jungioa 
published  Senteotias  doctissimorum  quorumdum  virorum 
— de  Hellinistis  et  hellenistica  dialecta  Jena,  1639, 
which  book  it  would  be  well  to  compare  diligently  with 
those  of  Heinsius,  which  will  be  noted  hereafter  (VII.) 

Christ*  Sigism.  Oeargius, — who  wrote  two  books  on 
this  subject :  Vindiciarum  N.  T.  ab  Ebraismis  libros  IIL 
Frankfort,  1732, 4to.,  and  Hierocriticum  N.  T.  S.  de  stilo 
N.  T.  Libros  III.     Wirtenberg,  1533,  4to.  E.] 

§  yi.  Defendersof  the  contrary  opinion  enumerated. 

Among  those  who  asserted  that  the  diction  of  the  New 
Testament  was  similar  to  the  Hebrew,  we  name  in  the  first 
place  Martin  Luther  and  Philip  Melancthon^  not  because 
they  have  written  on  the  subject,  for  the  question  was  not 
agitated  in  that  aee,   but  because  in  their  commentaries 
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they  have  interpreted  many  passages  by  comparing  them 
with  the  Hebrew,  and  in  this  maoner  they  have  declared 
their  sentiments  concerning  the  source  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament diction. 

The  same  is  often  done  by  Joach.  Catnercariua  who  pub- 
lished Notationem  (tiotitiam)  figurarum  Sermoois  in  li- 
bris  quatuor  Evangel iorum.  Lips.  1572,  4to.,  and  also 
in  Apostolicis  Scriptis  atque  in  librum  c{a{iwv  et  dmucXi^^sus; 
Lips.  1752,  4to.  (republished  in  the  Cambridge  edition  of 
Beza's  N.  T.)  In  these,  as  Erasmus  has  done  in  the 
notes  to  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  he  has  illus- 
trated the  New  Testament  style  from  the  Hebrew  usage. 

But  in  my  opinion  T%eodort  Beza,  in  his  notes  on  the N. 
T.f  deserves  the  highest  praise  for  demonstratiug  that  the 
New  Testament  books  are  filled  with  Hebraisms^  and  for  the 
liberal  mode  of  treating  those  Hebraisms. 

John  Drusifis,  in  Annot.  in  totum  J.  C.  Testamentam, 
s.  Prasteritorum  libris  decern.  Franeq.  1612,  4to.,  and 
in  Commentario  ad  voces  Ebraicas  N.  T. ;  also  Ejus  An- 
notationum  in  N.  T.  parte  Altera.  Franeq.  1616,  4to. 

Jsaac  Casaubon^  in  Exercetatt.  xvi.  ad  Cardinalis  Ba- 
ronii  Prolegomena  in  Annales.  Geneva,  1555,  4to. 

SaL  OlassiuSf  to  whose  Philologist  Sacr»,  nostris  tem- 
poribus  accommodat8&  a  Job.  Aug.  Dathis,  (Lips.  1776, 
8vo.)  are  affixed  Dissertations  on  the  style  of  the  sacred 
books,  and  of  the  New  Testament. 

7%€».  Oataketf  in  Dissert  de  Novi  Instrument!  Stiloi 
London,  4to.,  and  in  his  Operibus  Criticis,  Utrecht,  1698| 
fol.  Gataker.  who  flourished  in  Britain,  was,  according  to 
Ernesti,  the  most  learned  of  those  who  refuted  the  error, 
that  a  comparison  of  the  poets  alone  was  enough  to  prove 
the  purity  of  the  New  Testament. 

Moses  Solanus,  a  Frenchman,  who  wrote  a  good  com- 
mentary on  Luciau,  and  also  a  dissertation  de  Stilo  N.  T. 
contra  Seb.  Pfochenium,  (which  is  inserted  in  the  RlicR- 
ferdiao  Collection.) 
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JTohn  OledriuSj  in  libro  M  Stilo  N.  T.,  which  b^ihg 
enlarged  by  John  Conrad  Schwartz,  with  the  Dissertation 
of  John  Henry  Boeder^  de  lingua  N.  T»  originali>  was  pub* 
lished  at  CoboUrg,  1721^  8vo.  This  little  book  is  full  of 
instruction  ;  although  short,  it  is  very  useful  for  contract* 
ing  a  familiarity  with  those  things  in  the  New  Testament 
which  are  singular. 

John  Pbrstius9  in  Comment  de  Hebraismis  N.  T., 
besides  his  thoughts  de  Stilo  N.  T.,  they  have  added — 
Horatii  Vitringse  Animadv.  ad  Commentar.  de  Hebraismis 
N.  T.  curante  Joh»  F.  Fischer.  (Lips.  1778,  8vo.)  See 
also  Joh.  F.  Fischeri  Supplementorum  Commentarii  Ver- 
stiani  de  Hebraismis  N.  T.   Lips.  1790,  4to» 

Samuel  Werenfth^  in  Dissert  de  Stilo  ScHptorum  N. 
T.  (Basils  169^8,  inserted  also  in  his  0{{U8Cul.  Tom.  L  p. 
311.  Lausanne,  179S,  8vo.) 

John  Leusdta^  in  a  singular  little  book  de  Dialectis  N, 
T.  singulatim  de  ejus  Hebraismisi  republished  by  John  Fr. 
Fischer.    Leip&  179iS,  8vo. 

\Nott. — Many  things  of  this  sort  are  found  in  J.  F. 
Fischeri  Proluss.  de  Vitiis  Lexicorum  N,  T.,  Lips.  1791, 
8vo.  ;  but  besides  these,  the  names  and  writings  of  others 
can  be  learned  from  Buddei  Isaguge,  p.  1301.  Michaelis' 
Introduction  to  N.  T.,  Tom.  L  p.  106.  223.  Fischer's  Pre- 
face to  Lensden's  book  de  Dialectis  N.  T.»  ed.  ii.  1792, 
8vo.  Fabricii  Bibliotheca  Graeca,  Vol.  IV.  p.  891.  ed.  Harl. 
But  the  whole  history  of  this  controversy  de  Stilo  N.  T. 
Chr.  Matt.  Pfaffius  gives,  in  his  exergetical  notes  on  Mat- 
thew, Lect  III.  p.  28.     E.] 

§  vn. 

The  style  of  the  New  Testament,  which  we  have  been 
describing,  is  correctly  denominated  Hebraeo-Grecian. 
But  there  are  some,    as  J.  Joseph  Scaliger,   (Animadv. 

i>  I)  2 
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ad  Eusebium,  p.  I3f^,)  and  after  him  John  Dnisiaa,  who 
prefer  calling  it  Hellenistic.  The  reason  is,  thai  after  the 
time  of  Alexander,  the  name  Hellenist  was  applied  to  those 
native  Jews,  who  lived  out  of  Palestine,  and  who  not  oaljr 
used  the  Gi^ek  language,  but  confurmed  to  the  Grecian 
custom*  and  modes  of  living  ;  for  when  the  Jews  were  led 
into  captivity  by  the  Ptolomies  of  Kgypt,  and  the  Anti* 
ochs  of  S}'ria,  they  were  so  mingled  with  the  Greeks,  that 
many  of  their  native  custums  were  disused  and  forgotten, 
and  succeeded  by  Grecian  customs,  with  the  Grecian  lan- 
guage. The  language  of  these  Hellenists,  however,  wu 
filled  with  Hebraisms,  and  many  things  were  literally 
translated  from  the  Hebrew.  This  is  the  language  Jbund 
in  the  New  Testament ;  and  if  any  wish  to  call  it  Hel- 
lenistic, I  shall  not  object.  Bot  let  them  beware  lest,  with 
Daniel  Heinsius,  they  understand  by  it  some  peculiar  diap 
lect  Such  would  be  like  one  who  should  discover  Ger- 
manisms in  a  Latin  book,  and  should  conclude  that  the 
language  was  a  dialect  of  the  German  ;  or  one  who  should 
hear  in  the  language  of  a  modern  Jew,  a  mixture  of  He- 
brew and  German  words,  and  should  call  it  a  dialect  of  the 
Hebrew ;  for  this  is  not  a  diversity  of  terminations  and 
form,  which  constitutes  a  dialect,  but  a  new  mixture  of 
different  languages. 

When  Heinsios  used  the  word  dialect  in  this  affair,  (in 
Prefatio  ad  Nonni,  Episcopi,  Paraphrasin  Evangelii  Jo- 
hannii,  Leyden,  1627,  8vo ;  and  in  Exercit.  Saeris  ad  N. 
T.,  Leyden,  1639,  and  lastly  in  Exercit  de  Lingua  Hd- 
lenistica  et  Hellenistis,  Leyden,  1643,  8vo. ;  add  also  his 
Apolugiam  ad  versus  Croium,  1696,  12mo,)  though  the 
error  of  a  man  who  was  often  engaged  in  accurately  illus- 
trating and  explaining  the  Greek  diction  from  the  Hebrew 
usage,  did  not  much  injury  to  the  cause  in  general ;  yet 
it  gave  rise  to  a  controversy,  replete  indeed  with  leami:  gy 
but  not  with  kindness.  For  Heinsius  found  an  adversary 
in  Claudius  SalmasiuSf  a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  who 
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undertook,  in  a  book  de  Hellenistica,  or  Commentario  Con- 
troversiam  de  Lingua  Hellenistica  Decidente,  (Leyden, 
1643,)  to  refute  the  opinion  that  the  Hellenist  was  a  pecu- 
liar dialect  of  the  New  Testament.  To  this  Heinsius  re*- 
plied,  and  in  the  same  year  Salmasius  published  Funus 
Linguae  Hellenisticae,  sive  Comfutationem  Exercit.  de  Hel- 
lenistica.  Not  caring  to  have  his  opinion  as  it  were  buried^ 
and  the  funeral  ceremonies  performed,  Heinsius  wrote  ano- 
ther book  ;  Salmasius  answered  it  by  publishing  Ossilegium 
Linguae  Hellenisticae  sive  Appendirem  ad  Comfutationem 
Exercitionis  de  Hellenistica,  Leyden,  1743,  8vo.  So  that 
the  funeral  of  the  Hellen  ist  being  over,  its  bones  and  ashes 
were  collected  together  and  utterly  destroyed. 

\^Note. — Concerning  the  Hellenistic  dialect^  there  are 
two  subjects  of  inquiry  ;  first*  who  may  be^  and  have  been 
called  Hellenists ;  and  secondly,  whether  the  term  Hel- 
lenistic dialect  is  correctly  applied. 

Concerning  the  Hellenists,  there  are  three  principal 
opinions — 

1.  Heinsivs  (Aristarchi  Sacri,  P.  I.  Ch.  x.  p.  795,  et 
P.  IL  Ch.  viii.  898,  Leyden  ed.  1639,  fol.)  calls  those 
Hellenists  who  were  native  Jews,  but  lived  out  of  Pales- 
tine, chiefly  in  Egypt,  and  who  used  the  Greek  version  of 
the  Bible,  and  spoke  generally  the  Greek  language  inflecting 
to  the  Hebrew  idiom. 

8.  Salmasius  (de  Hellenistica,  p.  190,)  calls  those  Hel- 
lenists, who  were  not  native  Jews,  but  proselytes.  He 
adds  also,  that  they  adopted  from  the  Greeks  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Bible,  which  the  Jews  of  Palestine  never 
used. 

3.  John  Lightjbot  (in  addendis  ad  Horse.  Heb.  in  1  Cor. 
xiv.  Cap.  I.  opp.  Tom.  II.  p.  929,   wishes  to  distinguish 
them  thus,  that  the  Hebrews  were  Jews  of  Palestine,  Ba- 
bylon, Assyria,  and  Syria,  to  whom  the  Hebrew  or  Syro- 
Chaldaic  was  vernacular ;  and  that  the  Hellenists  were 
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native  Jews,  but  dwelling  among  the  Gentiles,  ^ 
to  whom  the  Greek  was  vernacular.  Moras  embraces  the 
opinion  of  Heinsius,  not  only  in  his  Henneneutics,  bat 
elsewhere.  But  when  the  arguments  adduced  by  Salma- 
sius  and  Carpsovius^  (Crit  Sacrae,)  are  duly  estimated,  it 
aeems  necessary  to  abandon  this  opinion  ;  for  6rst,  in  Acts 
ii.  V.  11,  'Iftu^oMi  rf  xoi  ir^tjXMroi  are  mentioned,  among 
whom,  in  Ch.  vi.  5,  the  Hellenists  are  reckoned,  of  whom 
was  Nicolas,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch,  vr.  5 ;  so  that  the 
writer  evidently  makes  no  distinction  between  proseljrtes 
and  Hellenists.  But  in  Ch.  xi.,  the  Hellenists  are  distin*> 
guished  from  the  Jews,  and  in  Ch.  vi.,  the  Hebrews  from 
the  Hellenists.  At  this  time  the  Church  was  composed  ot 
two  classes,  Hellenists,  and  Hebrews  or  Jews,  for  between 
the  latter  t^ere  was  no  difference,  except  that  Hebrew  was 
a  more  ancient  and  general  s^ppeilaijon,  pertaining  to  tbe 
whole  nation,  while  Jew  was  applied  rather  in  a  religious 
sense,  and  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judea.  If  this 
distinction  is  correct,  we  can  easily  comprehend  why  Paul, 
though  a  native  of  Tarsus,  and  bom  of  Hebrew  parents 
among  the  Greeks  sv  Iwam^p^  never  calls  himself  ^XXsMCifv, 
but  every  where  i^gauiv ;  and  by  this  the  opinion  of  Salma- 
sius  is  confirmed.  2.  It  cannot  be  conceded  that  all  the 
Jews,  through  all  their  wide  dispersion,  in  Italy,  India, 
Persia,  and  other  Eastern  lands,  understood  and  eommonly 
used  the  Grecian  language.  We  cannot,  therefore,  with 
HeiQsius,  agree  to  call  all  that  dwelt  out  of  Judea,  Hellen- 
ists. The  word  aXXiivi^siv  is  used  among  the  Greeks  in 
two  senses.  In  the  first  and  more  general  sense,  it  is  ap- 
plied to  any  one  who  uses  the  Greek  language  rGjv  *£XXnwv, 
^and  in  this  sense  is  opposed  to  every  foreign  dialecL  la 
the  stricter  sense,  it  is  applied  to  those  who  cultivate  the 
more  polite  Grecian  learning.  The  signification,  therefore, 
of  this  word,  and  of  EXXiivi^fjc,  derived  from  it,  is  different 
from  the  one  which  Heinsius  would  give  to  it,  so  that  the 
ffeileni^lic  language  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  both 
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in  name  and  in  fact.  If  this  1)6  used,  it  should  he  applied 
only  to  the  language  in  which  the  words  are  Greek  and 
the  idiom  HebreW|  without  referepQe  tq  the  nation ,  or 
country  of  a  writer. 

The  2d  inquiry  .is,  whether  the  term  Helleniatic  dialect 
i9  correctly  applied, 

Salms^iusi  both  from  the  etymology  of  the  word  and 
the  authority  of  the  ancients,  has  shown  that  to  constitute 
a  dialect,  two  things  are  required.  1.  That  the  people 
who  use  the  dialect  ought  to  be  definitely  limitedy  and  di-^ 
yided  from  another  people,  who  use  a  different  dialect 
2.  That  its  difference  ought  to  consist  in  single  words 
rather  than  phrases,  and  regard  the  transposition  of  letters 
and  syllables,  and  the  change  in  grammatical  forms.  In 
what  is  called  the  Hellenistic  dialect,  neither  of  these 
things  occurs.  For  th^re  was  no  people  or  city  called 
Hellenist,  but  they  were  exiles  through  all  the  earth  ;  nor 
did  this  dialect  exhibit  any  thing  peculiar  in  its  simple 
words,  though  its  whole  construction  was  new,  or  rather, 
as  Moms  says,  it  was  a  new  mixture  of  different  lan- 
guages. 

The  most  eminent  authors  iq  this  controversy,  were 
Richard  Simon^  Histoire  Crit  d.  N.  T,  L.  II.  Ch.  27, 
against  Salmasius.     Opposed  to  Simon  was 

Joh.  Hen.  Maius^  in  Examine  Historian  Critical  N.  T., 
1694,  4to.  C,  27,  28,  He  referred  the  style  of  the  N.  T. 
and  the  Septuagint,  to  the  Macedonian  and  Alexandrine 
dialect. 

John  CraiuSf  Observatt.  in  N.T.  Genev.  1645,  4to.  C, 
30,  34. 

Matthew  Cotter,  in  Exercitatt.  de  Hellenistis,  et  Linguse 
Hellenist.  Strasburg,  1646,  12mo. 

Mart.  Schockj  de  Hellenistis  et  Ling.  Hel.  Dissert,  ad 
Heiosium  et  Salmasium.   Utrecht,  1651,  8vo. 

^ug.  Pfeiffety  in  Critica  Sacra.  (Dresden,  1680,)  8vo. 
E-] 
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§  VIII.  Of  the  appeUatiofh  Alexandrine 

This  name  was  first  selected  by  John  Ernest  Orabe, 
the  British  editor  of  the  Septuapnt,  from  the  Codex  Alex- 
drinus  (Oxford,  1707-89,  4  vols,  fol.) 

But  that  this  appellation  is  unsuitable,  is  evident,  first, 
from  what  has  previously  been  shown,  that  the  Hebneo- 
Grecian  style  is  not  a  dialect  And  secondly*  this  style  was 
used  by  the  Jews  of  other  places,  for  all  who  lived  oat  of 
Palestine,  used  the  Greek  lang^uage  conformed  to  the  He- 
brew idiom.  There  is  no  cause,  therefore,  why  this  should 
be  named  from  the  city  of  Alexandria.  And  lastly,  this 
name  would  cause  much  confusion ;  for  in  the  literary  his- 
tory of  the  Grecian  language,  the  Alexandrine  dialect 
denotes  those  provincialisms  which  the  Alexandrines  used 
instead  of  pure  Greek.  Such  Alexandrinisms  were  col- 
lected by  IrenwuSf  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  in  a  curi- 
ous book  without  a  date.  (Vide  Fabricii  Bibl.  Graec  Vol. 
IV.  p.  537.)  Frgd.  William  Sturzb,  has  also  written 
a  dissertation,  de  Dialecto  Alexandrina  ratione  simul  habiti 
versionis  librorum  N.  T.  Gra&ce.  But  many  things  pecu- 
liar to  this  dialect,  occur  not  only  in  the  Alexandrine  ve^ 
aion,  but  also  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

§  IX.    The  Style  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  influx 
eneed  by  other  languages  besides  the  Hebrew. 

Every  thing  in  the  New  Testament  which  is  not  pore 
Greek,  is  not  therefore  derived  from  the  Hebrew ;  for 
there  are  in  these  books, 

/.  Latinisms.  Thus  in  Luke  xii.  58,  is  the  phrase 
ifya^lm  jouvoi,  which  is  the  Latin  operam  dare  ;  in  Chap, 
xiv.  18,  i)(9  iM  leagjirntihwy  babe  me  excusatum  ;  in  Matt 
xxii.  15,  Xafi.j3av8iv  tfufi/SouXiov,  consilium  capere:  in  Titus  ii. 
10,  ciVnv  d^o^v  iyduwnmuf  fidem  bonam  exhibere*    Olxaiits, 
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in  his  valuable  book  the  Stilo  N.  T.  has  collected  many 
things  of  this  kind.  (p.  368,  Ed.  Schwarz.) 

[^Note. — ^The  introduction  of  Latinisms  arose  from  the 
extent  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  use  of  Roman  laws,  the 
presence  of  the  Romans  in  the  provinces,  the  commerce  of 
merchants,  and  finally  from  the  Greek  writers  who  used 
theon. 

After  JoH.  Erh.  EAFPiirs  wrote  a  dissertation  de  N.  T. 
Greci  Latinismis,  merito  ac  false  suspectis,  (Lips.  1726, 
4to.,)  a  controversy  arose  between  Sigiam  Ft,  Drtsigias^ 
in  favour  of  the  opinion  of  Kappe^  and  Ch.  Sio.  Georoius, 
who  took  the  opposite  side.  Both  are  embraced  in  the 
second  part  Hierocritici  Novi  Faederis.  Wittenb.  1733,  4to. 

JoH.  Geo.  Priteus  has  also  collected  examples  of  such 
Latinisms  in  Introd.  in  Lectionem  N.  T.  Lips.  1764,  p. 
Z20.     E.] 

//.  Persian  words.  As  ya^a  for  treasury,  fwiyoi  for 
wise  men,  6Lyyap\jitvj  to  compel.  Matt  v.  41. 

///.  Syraisnis.  As,  iij3/3^  ^Mgk^  d^  which  is,  the 
Lord  comes.   1  Cor.  xvi.  22. 

IV.  Chaldeeisms.  To  this  belongs  the  use  of  rcmw- 
sion  qf  debtf  for  forgiveness  qf  sins*  On  this  consult 
BuxtorPs  Lexicon^ 

V.  Rabbinisms.  Which  have  been  treated  of  in  sepa- 
rate books  by  John  Liohtvoot,  in  Horis  Hebraicis  et  Tal- 
mudicis.  Lips.  1679,  4to,  and  in  Operis,  2d  Ed.  Utrecht, 
1699,  fol.  tom.  II.  And  by  Crh.  Schoetoin,  in  Horis  Heb. 
ct  universum  N.  T.  Dresden,  1773-42,  Tom.  II.  4to.  To 
the  Rabbinisms  belongs  the  well-known  Formula,  to  bind, 
and  to  loose. 

From  these  things,  it  is  evident  that  the  style  of  the 
New  Testament  is  far  from  being  perfectly  pure.     On  this 
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subject,  much  may  be  found  in  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Introduc- 
tion to  the  New  Testament  VoL  I  p.  138^  seq. 

§  X.  Bules  far  discovering  the  usum  loquendi  qf  the 

New  Testament 

With  these  things  premised  concerning  style  iti  gene- 
ral, it  is  easy  to  propose  rules  for  discoFering  the  usiis 
loquendi,  and  for  tracing  out  and  interpreting  particuhr 

passages. 

Suie  /.  fFe  must  study  the  Greek  authors  who  most 
nearly  resemble  the  sacred  writers. 

The  attention  of  the  sacred  critic  must  be  directed  not 
only  to  such  writers  as  used  the  popular  style,  but  also  to 
such  as  lived  in  or  near  the  Apostolic  age,  and  who  did  not 
imitate  the  ancient  style  of  the  Attic  writers. 

For  when  by  the  prowess  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
Macedonian  empire  had  stretched  over  almost  the  whole 
earth,  the  Greek  language  was  also  widely  extended*  This 
was  a  new  bond  of  union  among  the  nations.  And  as  the 
conquered  nations  adopted  much  of  the  Grecian  idiom,  so 
the  Greek  language  became  warped  from  the  native  puri^ 
which  it  had  when  confined  within  the  borders  of  Greece; 
and  from  its  intercourse  with  Asiatics,  Africans,  and  Eu- 
ropeans, it  acquired  many  barbarisms.  The  epoch  of  the 
Greek  language,  when  it  underwent  so  great  a  change,  \% 
called  in  the  history  of  literature,  the  Macedonian.  Aod 
these  new  forms  are  called  the  Macedonian  dialect. 

The  principal  author  in  this  new  style  was  Polybius, 
who  flourished  about  200,  B.C.  It  might  be  truly  siid, 
that  one  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  best  Greek  authors, 
when  he  came  to  this,  would  find  every  thing  so  different, 
that  it  would  be  almost  necessary  to  learn  the  language 
anew.  He  differs  from  others  in  the  signification  of  words, 
and  in  using  words  and  phrases  entirely  new. 
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The  reader  may  profitably  uae  the  Lexicon  Polybianuniy 
added  to  the  edition  of  Ernesti.  Lips.  1763-4,  8vo.  (lately 
enlai^d  by  John  Schweighheuser^a  neweditor  of  Polybius. 
Lips.  1789-95,  Tom.  VII.     E.) 

After  Polybius,  the  chief  writer  in  this  style  was  Diodo- 
rtis  SiculuSj  who  flourished  in  the  age  of  Julius  CflBsar, 
near  the  Apostolic  times.  The  comparison  of  both  these 
writers  is  important  For  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  Jews  who  were  scattered  through  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  other  provinces,  assumed  this  new  style,  as  may  be 
easily  perceived  from  the  Apocryphal  writings. 

Such  is  the  preface  to  Luke's  Gospel,  which  accords 
precisely  with  the  style  of  Polybius  and  Diodorus,  and  is 
written  without  Hebraisms.  Such  is  the  last  chapter  of 
Acts,  and  Luke  vii.  40,  to  the  end.  In  the  other  books, 
many  forms,  derived  from  this  source,  are  scattered,  as 
«a;a^ffi7fiATi<rai,  Matt.  i.  19,  do^fMri^av,  Col.  ii.  20,  xara^for 
fiksivj  to  defraud,  Col.  ii.  18.  Hence,  as  PETR.WEsxLiNa, 
from  DiodomSf  and  Geo.  Raphael,  from  Polybius  and 
DiodomSf  have  shown,  more  benefit  may  be  derived  from 
observations  on  the  New  Testament,  drawn  from  these  au- 
thors, than  from  whole  commentaries  written  on  the  books 
themselves. 

Eule  IL  Compart  with  the  New  Testament  the  He- 
brewy  assisted  by  the  ancient  versions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

After  a  tolerable  familiarity  with  the  Hebrew,  all  that  is 
read  in  the  Old  Testament  should  be  reperused  in  the 
Alexandrine  version.  By  this  continual  comparison,  the 
Hebraisms  used  by  the  Greeks  will  become  familiar  ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  let  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament, 
often  in  the  same  words,  be  recalled. 

Rule  III.  In  addition  to  the  versions  of  the  Old  Tes- 

lament  J  let  the  •Apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament 

be  compared. 

e  £  2 
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For  in  them,  both  in  words  and  phrases,  is  found  the 
same  Hebraic  and  popular  style  of  speaking  concerning 
sacred  things,  and  the  historic  style  of  the  Apocryphal 
books  is  necessarily  similar  to  the  style  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  writers  of  the  Apocrypha  were  Jews,  and 
thoaght  and  wrote  in  the  Jewish  manner ;  hence  there  are 
many  things  in  those  books,  not  found  in  the  Old,  thoagk 
often  in  the  New  Testament  Compare  Heb.  xi.  with  the 
Son  of  Sirach,  xitr  zt.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  those 
books  were  stndied  with  more  order,  and  brought  to  bear 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament 

The  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testament  also  ought 
to  be  compared.  These,  John  Alb.  Fabrigivs  his  col- 
lected in  codice  Apocrypho  Novi  T.  Hamb.  1719,  8vo^ 
On  this  subject  there  are  many  things  in  Semleri  Appara- 
tus ad  Liberalem  N.  T.  interpretationem.  Halle,  1757, 
8vo.  p.  104, 

[Catalogue  of  authora  Who  have  written  on  the  Apocry- 
pha, to  illustrate  the  acts,  opinions,  doctrines,  manners, 
customs,  words,  and  phrases,  of  the  New  Testament 

Geo.  Job.  Hbnxius,  Dissert,  de  usu  librorum  Apocry- 
phomm  V.  T.  inN.  T.  Halle  1711,  4to.,  and  in  Theod. 
Hasaeiy  et  Conrad.  Ikenii  Thesauro  nov^o  theologico  phi- 
lologico.  Leydenand  Amst,  1732,  fol.  T.  I.  p.  15. 

Job.  Godof.  Jebmicben,  Dissert,  de  petenda  rerum  quat 
libri  N.  T.  continent,  e  libris  V.  T.  Apocryphis  illostra- 
tione.    Wittenb.  1787,  4to. 

Fbisch  vergleichung  zwischen  den  Ideen,  welche  in  dea 
Apocryphen  des  A.  T.  und  d.  schriften  des  N.  T.  uber 
tJnsterblichkeit,  Auferstehung,  Gericht,  und  Vergeltung 
herrschen  ;  in  Eichhorn's  Bibliotheea  litterat  Bibl.  To. 
IV.  p.  653—718;  Qber  die  Messianischen  Zeiten.  lb.  To. 
VI.  p.  692. 

Fli7G0x,  Geschichte  des  Glaubens  an  UnsterbliehkeiV 
Auferstehung,  Gericht,  und  Vergeltung.  Lips.  1795^11. 9to. 
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STABUDUNy  Historia  Ooctrinae  de  Futura  Corporum  ex- 
aininatorum  instauratione.  Gdtting,  1792,  4to* 

J.  D.  MiCHAEUSy  Uebersetzung  des  ersten  Buohs  der 
Idaeaabfter,  in  his  German  version  of  the  Old  Testament 

J.  D.  Hassb,  Das  andere  Buch  der  MaccaUler  iibersetz 
mit  Anmerkungen  und  Untersuchungen.  Jena,  1766.  8vo. 

J.  W.  L1NDB9  Sittenlehre  Jesu  des  Sohnes  Sirach^  neue 
Qbersetz.  miterlHut.  und  Krit.  Anmerkungen.  Lips.  1782, 
8vo. 

Anbr.  Joh.  Onymus,  Die  Weisheit  Jesus,  Sirach's  Sohn, 
mit  erifiut.  Anmerkungen.   WQrzb.  1786,  8vo. 

J.  G  HA8SE9  Salomos  Weisheit,  neue  Qbersetz.  mit  An- 
merk.  und  Untersuchungen.   Jena,  1785,  8vo. 

JoN.  Melch.  Faber,  Super  Hbro  Sapientiae,  Proluss.  VI. 
Onold.  1776-7,  4to.  et  super  lib.  Sap.  P.  II.  cont  Hasseum. 
Onold.  1786-8,  4to. 

J.  F.  Klevkeb,  Salomonisohe  Denkwiirdigkeiten,  Riga, 
1786,  8vo. 

For  understanding  the  style  of  writing,  we  may  refer  to 

JoH.  Waldiiiii  Annot.  Phil.  Critiese  in  lib.  qui  inscri- 
bitur  2091a  2aXwfi.ov(«.  Gryphisw.  1786,  4to. 

J.  Chr.  Beilii,  Novus  Thesaurus  Philolog.  Lex.  in  LXX. 
interpretes  et  Scriptores  V.  T.  Hag.  Com.  1799,  8vo. 

J.  Fe.  Schlbusnehi,  Spicilegia  ad  Beilii  Lex.  II.  Lips. 
1784-6.  8vo. 

Those  who  illustrate  the  New  Testament  from  the 
Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament,  are, 

Theofh.  Kuinoel,  Auctor,  Observationum  ad  N.  T.  ex 
lib.  Apoc.  V.  T.  Lips.  1794,  8vo. 

JoH.  GoDOFR.  EicHHORN,  Einleitung  in  die  Apocry- 
phischen  Schriften  des  A.  T.    Lips.  1795,  8vo. 

After  these  works  on  the  use  of  the  Apocrypha  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Apocryphal  writings  of  the  New  began 
to  be  elucidated.  On  tl^is  subject  Guil.  Lub.  Bruknius 
has  lately  published,  Disquisitionem  historico-criticam  de 
indole,  aetate  et  usu  libri  Apoc.  yulgo  inscripti  Evangeli- 
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urn  Nicodemi.  Berlin,  1784,  8vo.  This  regards  ehiefiy 
the  Gospel  of  MatUiew.  Compr.  G5tting.  Bibl.  der  Neo- 
sten  Theologischen  Literatur.  Vol.  I.  p.  762*70.  To  all 
these,  add  an  anonymous  Comnnentary  von  den  Apocraphis 
und  Pseudopigraphis  der  Juden  in  Beytr3gen  zur  Bei&rd. 
d«  vern.  Denkens  in  d.  Religion.  P.  IV.  p.  19,  in  Fabrieii 
Bib.  Gneca,  VoL  III.  p.  718.  Vol.  IV.  p.  822.  ed.  HarL 
E.] 

§  XI.  7%e  Hebrew  must  abo  be  compared  with  the  pure 

Chreek, 

We  have  seen  (§  IV.)  that  sometimes  the  same  wor4  or 
phrase  will  be  both  pure  Hebrew  and  pure  Greek,  since  it 
is  true  that  all  languages  have  common  forms  of  speech. 
A  proper  sense,  therefore,  may  be  drawn  either  from  the 
Hebrew  or  Greek  ;  thus  the  phrase  avo^vii^xsiv  h  i^ungnanf  it 
taken  in  the  Hebrew  sense,  will  mean  not  so  much  to  die 
naturally 9  as  to  become  miserable  on  account  qf  sin; 
but  if  from  the  Greek  its  import  will  be,  to  die  by  vuh 
lencCf  as  one  taken  when  committing  a  robbery  and  slain, 
Mr*  aurtt^gu.  Both  explanations  will  suit  the  passage  in 
John  viii.  1 — ^24.  But  in  such  eases  the  Hehrew  ought  to 
be  preferred  to  the  Greek ;  because  a  Hebrew  would  more 
probably  use  the  phrase  in  the  Hebrew  than  in  the  Greek 
sense,  particularly  if  it  was  rare  and  unusual.  Karafitlk^ 
tfirs^rac,  (Heb.  xi.  11,)  if  interpreted  from  the  Greek 
xara/SaXXstt  (f^sglM  means  to  scatter  seed  in  the  fi^ds  ;  bat 
if  from  the  Hebrew  yif  signifies  posterity^  and  xam^- 
X£iv  is  in  the  Alexandrine  version  to  lay  a/oundatiofif  or 
make  a  beginning,  as  ,  in  itp  xara)3oX%  rou  x»0'|mC.  Iu 
the  Hebrew  sense,  therefore,  it  will  mean,  to  lay  thejwnr 
dation  cf  a  family y  that  is,  to  beget  a  sou  from  which  a 
family  may  proceed. 
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§  XII.   Chiefly  concerning  the  preceptive  style. 

It  is  correctly  asserted,  that  the  doctrinal  expressions 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  Christian  religion,  must  always 
be  interpreted  from  the  Hebrew  language.  For  instance, 
to /ear  Oodf  is,  from  the  Hebrew  usage,  to  reverence  and 
warship  Ood  in  general.  The  knowledge  of  Godj  in  the 
Hebrew  idiom,  is  not  only  a  knowledge  of  God  in  the 
mindy  but  such  a  knowledge  as  produces  devotion  and  r^ 
Terence  for  God,  consequently  theoretic  and  practical 
knowledge.  In  like  manner  if  angels  are  so  called,  because 
they  are  spirits  more  excellent  than  men  ;  if  «ri(«  is  said 
tfw^eiv;  if  ifjioXoT^Sjer^ai  dfAa^iees  not  only  means  to  confess  with 
the  mouth,  but  also  to  disapprove  in  the  heart  the  things 
committed,  and  to  judge  ourselves  base  and  deserving 
punishment;  these  can  be  derived  only  from  the  Hebrew. 

The  reasons  why  the  words  in  these  eases  ought  gene* 
nerally  to  be  drawn  from  the  Hebrew,  are  very  apparent. 
For,  first,  the  teachers  of  religion  were  Jews,  whq  received 
their  religious  instruction  in  Hebrew^  who  from  their  child- 
hood thought  in  Hebrew,  and  who,  when  called  to  the  office 
of  teachings  could  express  themselves  only  in  Hebrew;  for 
they  were  strangers  to  Grecian  literature.  Secondly,  the 
religion  of  the  New  Testament  agrees  with  the  religion  of 
tiie  Old,  as  a  continuation,  that  is,  it  so  agrees,  that  ia  place 
of  the  ritual  worship,  succeeds  the  internal  and  spiritual. 
The  economy  of  the  law  is  superceded  by  another ;  and 
what  was  imperfect  and  obscure,  is  rendered  perfect  and 
clear.  But  the  continuation  is  either  the  same,  or  in  the 
same  style.  Thus  «'fo(r6^60^ai  ru  eeJ;  is  in  both  the  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  religion.  In  the  one  it  is  to  go  up  to 
the  Templcj  in  the  other  it  is  continued  ;  yet  to  render 
the  imperfect  perfect,  it  is  to  approach  God  in  spirit 
In  the  same  manner  many  things  in  the  Old  Testament, 
spoken  concerning  sacrifices,  priests,  the  temple  of  God, 
kc.y  with  the  figure  removed,  are  in  the  New  Testament 
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applied  to  Christ  offeriDg  himself  to  die^  and  to  the  asson- 
bly  of  Christians.  This  will  not  appear  sufficiently  evideDt, 
without  the  necessity  of  interpreting  the  preceptive  style 
of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old  Testament  books,  is 
perceived ;  for  the  whole  style  of  language  in  the  New 
Testament,  concerning  the  worship  of  God,  is  drawn  bom 
this  source ;  as  when  giving  thanks  to  God  is  called  ofo- 
ing  the  sacrifices  of  the  lips,  and  of  praise.  But  in  the 
illuatration  and  explanation  of  this  preceptive  style,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  draw  opinions  from  the  forms  or 
tenses  of  verbs,  or  the  number  of  verbs  and  nouns,  in 
which  the  New  Testament  style  often  departs  from  the 
Greek  and  follows  the  Hebrew. 

Number  of  words.  In  the  New  Testament,  mot^imi  is 
applied  to  God,  much  stress  is  wont  to  be  laid  on  the  plural, 
as  if  the  grtat  mercy  of  God  was  intended.  But  thii 
opinion  is  drawn  directly  against  the  Hebrew  usage ;  for 
O^prr*!  means  mercy  without  any  emphasis,  or  idea  of 
greatness.  Ort'l  in  the  singular,  means  uterum.  In  like 
manner  those  err  who  attempt  to  establish  a  pluralUy  of 
persons  from  the  plural  form  of  O^llyK*  or  the  trinity 
from  the  union  of  a  singular  verb  with  D^rf  7J^t  and  those 
who  from  D!OB^  would  prove  the  plurality  of  the  hes- 
vens,  or  draw  the  idea  of  the  highest  heaven  where  God 
has  his  throne. 

Tht  forma  of  verbs  and  tenses.  Tenses  are  so  indefi- 
nite and  confused  in  the  Hebrew,  that  nothing  can  be  drawn 
from  them  possitively.  Thus  the  future  is  often  praeterite 
or  present,  and  the  perfect  is  used  for  the  imperfect  or 
present,  which  is  chiefly  manifest  in  reading  the  prophets, 
where  history  must  be  consulted. 

§  Xni.   The  other  Oriental  dialects  must  be  compared. 

When  the  Hebrew  fails  in  elucidating  the  sense,  the 
other  Oriental  languages  must  he  consulted  ;  the  JS^riae 
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first,  and  then  the  Chaldee  dnd  Rabbinie.  In  this  we 
must  beware  of  abusing  thes^  aidh,  for  the  display  of  a 
ptx>fitle88  learning.  When  a  form  of  speech  is  sought  in 
another  language^  the  Syriae  for  instance,  after  having 
found  bow  they  uted  it^  we  may  discover  its  import  in  the 
Oreek  langnkge. 

• 

[iVb/c. — We  add  the  following  words,  which  may  be 
illustrated  from  the  Arabic  language,  fyux.  d^ov,  Matt.  xii. 
36,  TpaevxstP^if  Matt.  xix.  13.  ^f^&i^cu  b  6(Su  ^ixaiotfuv^;,  Matt« 
xxi.  32.  Comp.  J.  D.  Michaelis  Einleit*  in  das  N.  T.  p. 
149.  ed.  4.     E.J 

§  XIV.  Direct  testimony  is  not  always  sufficient  to  dis* 
cover  the  tisus  loquendi  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  legitimate  mode  of  discovering,  in  single  passages^ 
the  usage  of  the  New  Testament  writers^  is  by  testimony 
which  is  generally  called  direct*  But  though  this  is  the 
general  mode,  yet  alone  it  neither  is,  nor  can  be  sufficient; 
for  in  these  books  many  words  are  new  because  the 
things  are  new^  and  can  neither  be  explained  from  the 
Hebrew  or  Greek,  but  are  peculiar  to  the  New  Testament^ 
»  they  occur  there  in  a  sehse  evidently  new.  For  exam-* 
pie,  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is  called  4rv89fM(,  2  Cor<  iii.  6,  in 
opposition  to  the  written  law  of  Mose&  But  the  word 
^€G|Mx  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  in  this  sense^ 
and  much  less  in  the  Greek  writers.  The  whole  Christian 
doctrine  also  is  called  sva^^tXiov,  which  cannot  be  explained 
from  a  Hebrew  root.  2b  change  one^s  religion  is  in  the 
New  Testament  jULsravoisiv  or  svi^^s^stf^ai,  applied  chiefly  to 
the  Pagans,  as  in  Acts  xvii.  30.  But  it  is  not  so  read  in 
the  Old  Testament 

In  the  New  Testament  flJMXijtfia  is  an  institution  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion  $  but  ShD  in  the  Old 
Testament,  signifies  only  an  assembly  of  people.  We  add 
from  Ernestius  some  examples.     ^ftifAovt^stf^oi  used  eon- 
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ceming  men  whose  disease  was  ascribed  to  some  demon; 
although  this  word  wus  used  by  the  Greek  writers  of 
that  age,  as  Josephus.  Ta^ofK  is  not  found  in  the  Old 
Testament,  though  common  in  the  Greek  laagua^re.  Bat 
in  the  New  Testament,  (3  Pet  ii.  4,)  the  fabulous  Tar- 
tarus of  the  Greeks  is  not  intended ,  but  the  state  of 
misery  of  the  wicked.  There  is  nothing  in  Hebrew 
corresponding  with  the  word  dva7Cwqw ;  and  though  the 
phrase  to  be  born  as^ain^  is  often  to  be  found  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  yet  it  means  being  transferred  from 
misery  to  happiness  :  but  in  the  New  Testament,  it  refers 
to  a  moral  change  in  man.  Why  Ernestius  adds  rsgam  ub 
tftifMro^  a6vfij  I  cannot  understand,  for  they  are  not  new  io 
the  New  Testament,  and  may  be  explained  from  die  Old 
Testament. 

§  XV.    Hofo  the  USU8  loquendi  of  the  New  TV^/omeia/^ 
in  such  passages  J  may  be  discovered. 

For  these  cannot  be  explained  from  the  primitive  signi- 
fication, but  have  a  peculiar  interpretation^  though  not  leas 
oertain.     The  import  may  be  found, 

/.  In  the  description  which  the  unriters  have  sometimes 
added.  Thus  in  Heb.  ix.  15,  covenant,  xXii^vofuo,  pe^kn^ 
are  so  explained,  as  to  show  that  they  are  metaphorical. 

//.  In  the  collation  of  other  similar  passages.  We 
have  already  seen  what  a  true  parallelism  is,  (p.  92,)  and 
we  add  here,  that  the  explanation  of  words  io  a  new  sense 
must  be  sought  from  some  leading  passage  of  the  same  class. 
Such  is  the  passage  in  John  iii.  on  regeneration. 

///.  In  the  testimonies  of  the  Grreek  Fathers.  By 
this  nothing  more  is  proved,  than  that  such  a  Doctor  of  the 
Church  understood  a  word  in  such  a  sense.  We  must  still 
inquire  whether  he  understood  it  falsely  or  correctly.  Thus 
the  whole  investigation  returns  to  the  comparison  of  the 
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New  Testament  writers,  and  parallel  passages.  Ernesti 
has  mentioned  the  Greek  Fathers,  from  whom  he  brings 
examples,  P.  IIL  c.  5.  §  23 ;  from  him  we  shall  extract 
what  is  important.  In  Phil.  ii.  6,  7,  it  is  said,  'I^ifou^  iv 
p^ffifffi  ^vwi  M^tagx!^  ^'^  flk^a^fiov  ^i|(raro  ro  »vai  Via  %9wi*  But  I 
do  not  find  that  Paul  has  here  used  any  word  in  a  new 
sense  $  nor  is  there  much  light  from  the  passage  of  Cle- 
mens Romanus,  Ep.  i.  p.  20,  *I«|(roi«  oJx  {X^av  sv  xofMru 
AXo^evsiac  oujs  uirs^n^aviac  xomtsj  duvofiiSyos  oXXa  ravfivo^fovuv* 
Id  1  Cor.  xi*  10,  how  is  irvsufiA  i^va  xoi.  ra  /8adi|  rou  6sou 
illustrated  from  the  passage  in  Cyril  Hieros.  Cat.  xi.  p. 
282,  when  he  exchanges  the  word  sgiwwi  for  the  word 
TiT^vc^rxsiv?  If  in  the  books  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  I  could 
tell  what  things  were  drawn  from  the  primitive  Apostolic 
discipline^  and  delivered  down,  they  would*  be  of  conse- 
quence In  interpreting.  But  who  can  say  what  these 
things  are? 

IV.  In  the  use  of  Greek  Glossaries. 

V.  In  the  context^  and  the  nature  of  the  things 
themselves.  What  pertains  to  this  subject  may  easily 
be  reduced  to  precept.  Collect  the  plain  and  evident  pro- 
positions of  Scripture,  and  make  them  the  basis  of  the 
interpretation.  See  that  no  interpretation  is  inconsistent 
with  these  propositions.  If  any  thing  is  found  in  the 
sacred  /writers  repugnant  to  these  propositions,  reduce 
them  to  a  coincidence%  When  it  is  said  that  God  is  holy, 
and  tempts  no  man  to  sin,  and  elsewhere,  that  he  causes 
them  to  sin  ;  that  Ood  is  omnipotent,  and  elsewhere,  that 
be  dwells  in  men; — ^these  propositions  must  be  reconciled 
from  common  sense.  And  one  thus  doing,  is  said  to  in- 
terpret according  to  the  analogy  of  faith  and  doctrine. 


t  v2 
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§  XVL  fFhai  the  analogy  qf  faith  is,  and  what  is  its 
tise  in  discovering  the  tuns  loquendi  qf  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 


Analogy  qf  faith  and  sacred  doctrine f  is  a  tediiul 
term  (  for  wme  is  often  applied  to  doctrine  in  gencriL 
Jinalagy  is  used  in  the  same  aense^as  when  we  say  aaaiogj 
of  law,  ts  in  an  obscure  case  we  appeal  to  an  analogy  of  law, 
which  requires  this  or  that  sense;  that  is,  from  some  perspn 
euous  passage,  from  evident  legal  principle,  we  may  e9ta> 
Uish  what  is  now  obscure.  Thus  the  analogy  ^  faUk 
and  doetrincj  is  contained  in  the  principal  maxims  umI 
precepts  of  religion,  dearly  taught.  This  is,  as  I  niNier* 
stand  it,  a  summary  of  all  religious  doctrine  ;  for  if  raish 
evident  propositions  ts  that  God  \k  one,  that  he  created  Ike 
world,  that  he  governs  all  things,  that  he  reforms  xm  hf 
his  truth,  and  that  there  is  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  be  coUectedt  they  will  constitute  a  summaiy 
of  religion  ;  and  this  constitutes  the  standard  according  to 
which  every  thing  mast  be  interpreted,  so  that  a&  shall 
harmonise* 

It  is  wrong  to  make  this  analogy  oonsist  in  the  doc- 
trines approved  by  any  one  sect,  as  the  Lutherans,  (Jalvtah 
ists,  or  Papists.  For  then  there  would  be  many  aDalc^;ies, 
eadi  sect  would  hold  up  its  own  rdigious  systeoi  as  the 
standard. 

The  system  ctf  no  sect  can  ever  become  the  la^  of  in- 
terpretation ;  for  this  refers  to  the  plain  and  evident  terti* 
mony  of  Scripture.  Nor  does  the  analogy  of  doctrint 
eonsist  in  the  system  of  any  particular  person  ;  for  theas 
qrstems  are  disposed  in  order,  and  the  doctrine  explaioei 
in  a  manner  merely  to  suit  the  authors.  Such  ayaleaia 
cannot  be  made  a  rule  of  interpretation. 

The  Doctors  of  the  ancient  Latb  Church,  often  spoke 
of  a  rule  qf  faith,  to  which  all  things  must  be  referred, 
and  with  which  all  must  agree.     This  rule  of  iaith,  which. 
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although  it  might  have  differed  from  ours,  was  the  analogy 
of  doctrine,  may  be  learned  from  the  book  of  Job.  Geo. 
BoaenrnQIIer  de  origine  Christiani  Religionis,  p.  82.  The 
Doctors  of  the  second  century  had  a  certain  epitome  of 
doctrine,  not  drawn  from  the  New  Testament,  but  formed 
before  the  New  Testament  was  written,  which  was  delivered 
down  in  the  church  by  tradition. 

These  were  used  chiefly  in  instructing  catechumens^ 
and  defeating  adversaries  and  heretics.  So  TertuUian  de 
Prescriptionibus  Hsreticorum,  p.  15^  Comp.  Schroeckh 
Kircbengeschichte,  Tom.  IX.  p.  95.     E. 

But  who  can  make  a  rule,  from  oral  tradition,  a  law  of 
interpretation  ?  We  ought,  therefore,  to  attribute  nothing 
to  tradition,  but  all  to  the  evident  doctrines  of  Scripture. 

Lastly,  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  they  have  found 
in  Rom.  xii.  6,  the  analogy  qfjaiih  in  the  same  sense  aa 
we  have  explained  it,  is  censurable  ;  for  first  there,  was  no 
necessity  for  such  a  precept  in  the  Scripture,  when  common 
sense,  the  custom  of  writers,  and  the  thing  itself,  require 
that  one  thing  should  be  illustrated  by  another.  And 
secondly,  this  passage  has  a  sense  entirely  different,  for  he 
is  there  recommending  modesty.  1/  any  man  ieaehy 
hi  him  teach  according  to  his  own  conviction;  he 
should  not  wish  to  teach  more  than  he  knowSf  and  is 
assured  of^  and  should  acknowledge  that  others  may 
know  more  than  he  does, 

§  XVII.   When  the  analogy  of  faith  is  to  be  used. 

The  analogy  of  faith  ought  chiefly  to  be  adduced  in 
those  places  which  contain  something  repugnant  to  evident 
truths  elsewhere,  and  also  to  common  sense,  in  divine  and 
human  things.  Osog  ^i  ^vsufiaisan  evident  truth,  clearly 
revealed.  When,  therefore,  the  members  of  the  human 
body  are  ascribed  to  God,  who  is  not  constrained  to  explain 
such  passages  with  reference  to  the  declaration  just  quoted? 
It  is  repugnant  to  common  sense  when  it  is  read^  that  if 
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any  one  demres  to  follow  me,  he  must  hate  his  parents  | 
for  it  is  elsewhere  said  riiia  tw  warBga.  It  must  therefore 
be  accommodated  to  this  eyident  proposition.  It  was  very 
common  amonfi;  profane  authors,  (although  they  thought 
and  wrote  with  skill  and  accuracy ,)  when  not  professedly 
speaking  on  doctrinal  subjects,  to  employ  expressions  not 
strictly  correct,  but  which  were  to  be  understood  in  a  sense 
consistent  with  their  opinions,  when  stated  with  more  pre- 
cision.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  sacred 
writers  should  sometimes  have  written  with  less  precision, 
when  the  nature  of  the  oriental  genius  and  language  had 
generally  this  tendency.  On  this  account,  an  interpreto' 
should  become  familiar  with  such  modes  of  ^leecfa,  and 
so  accustomed  to  the  labour  of  softening  some  and  limiting 
others,  that  he  may  be  prepared  for  the  more  difficult  pas- 
sages. But  in  what  manner  every  thing  that  will  not 
coincide  with  sure  and  evident  propositions  is  to  be  ex- 
plained and  reconciled,  cannot  be  explained  by  precepts; 
for  in  different  passages,  different  methods  are  required. 

/  Many  things  are  said  universally  or  absolutely^ 
which  must  ^e  understood  with  limitations  et  wg^t  ^ 
^ecia/ly  in  morals. 

The  precept  concerning  loving  others,  was  in  the  Old 
Testament  before  Christ,  and  was  often  inculcated.  As 
this  commandment  is  called  new  in  Joh.  xiii.  34,  it  most 
be  either  absolutely^  or  in  a  certain  sense,  et  «|«c  n,  ao 
that  in  some  respects  it  may  be  new.  But  as  far  as  possi- 
ble«  this  must  be  learned  from  the  passage  itself;  thus, 
as  far  as  love  to  others  is  commanded  according  to  the 
example  of  Christ,  because  he  loved  them,  and  to  the 
extent  that  he  loved  them.  Thus  also  it  is  plain  that  there 
ought  to  be  in  the  Christian  church,  men  learned  in  reli* 
gion,  because  Christ  appointed  and  desired  it  When, 
therefore,  we  read  in  1  John  ii.  20,  ye  know  all  things 
and  have  no  need  that  any  man  should  teach  you,  it  ap- 
pears to  disagree  with  tliat  proposition  here,  what  is  spoken 
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generally  and  absolutely  which  must  be  understood  parti- 
cularly ;  this  appears  from  the  passage  itself,  which  relates 
to  false  teachers,  who  disseminated  heresies.  The  writer^ 
therefore,  could  correctly  say,  you  have  no  need  to  be 
taught  things  that  are  new  and  contrary  to  my  doctrine^ 
for  you  know  all  that  belongs  to  the  doctrines  of  religion. 
The  same  occurs  in  morab,  when  things  are  often 
spoken  of  hyperbolically  ;  as  when  we  find  in  Psalms 
such  things  as,  there  is  none  that  serves  God,  none  that 
works  righteousness,  all  have  sinned,  and  are  full  of  mur- 
der, rapine,  and  blasphemy.  Who  will  dare  to  understand 
these  things  absolutely.  These  particular  crimes  certainly 
greatly  increased  in  that  age,  and  the  greater  part  of  man* 
lund  became  addicted  to  them.  From  history,  therefore, 
those  things  which  are  asserted  absolutely,  must  be  under- 
stood with  some  limimation. 

//.  Many  things  in  morals  not  spoken  comparatively^ 
are  however  to  be  thus  understood. 

We  read  that  God  saitb,  I  desire  not  sacrijice  but  obe- 
dience. Yet  he  had  prescribed  that  victims  should  be 
ofiered.  This,  therefore,  must  be  understood  compara- 
tively, sacrifice  being  compared  with  obedience.  Then  this 
will  be  the  sense :  I  desire  obedience  more  than  sacrijice. 
In  1  Tim.  vi.  8,  it  is  said,  and  having  food  and  raiment, 
let  us  therewith  be  content  Must  no  one  desire  a  bouse, 
or  a  competence  of  wealth  ?  These  things,  therefore,  are' 
compared  with  what  are  called  the  luxuries  of  life.  In 
1  Cor*  vi.  18,  Paul  says,  every  sin  that  a  man  doeth  is 
without  the  body,  that  is,  the  injury  is  done  out  of  the 
body,  as  in  theft,  murder,  &c.,  but  he  that  conunitteth  for<- 
nication  sinneth  against  his  own  bod3r,  that  is,  injures 
himself.  Are  not  other  tilings,  as  drunkenness,  anger, 
&c. ,  committed  against  his  own  body  ?  And  is  not  fornica- 
tion committed  without  the  body  ?  And  does  it  not  injure 
others  ?  In  this  sense  they  are  not  opposed  ;  but  if  under- 
stood comparatively,  the  sense  is  evident ;  the  fornicator 
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injures  himaelf  moiif  and  he  that  oommiU  other  ciisMi 
injures  others  most  On  such  interpretations  in  moralsy 
see  Turretin  de  Interpret  Sacrarum  Literaniniy  p.  S4& 

§  XVIII.  How  the  analogy  qf  faith  may  determine 

things  doctrinally  ambiguous. 

I  will  add  in  passing,  that  the  anal(^  of  fSuth  nuj  de- 
termine  doctrinal  ambiguities,  which  can  be  determined  in 
no  other  manner.     A  grammatical  ambiguity  exists  in 
the  possibility  of  many  significations  which  a  word  will 
bear,  or  of  many  senses  which  the  context  will  admit 
But  a  doctrinal  ambiguity  is  when  there  is  a  dirersity  ia 
the  doctrine  or  sentiment  itself.     For  example,  in  the  be^ 
ginning  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  Jesus  Christ  is  called  God. 
But  some  object  that  that  God  may  sigrufy  any  thing  ex- 
alted or  renerable,  in  which  sense  magistrates  and  angels 
are  sometimes  called  gods.   They,  therefore,  are  unwilling 
from  the  words  6  Xo^o^  ijv  eso^,  to  derive  an  argument  far 
Christ's  Divinity  as  others  do.     And  for  determining  this 
doctrinal  ambiguity,  we  are  wont  to  collect  all  the  passages 
that  plainly  relate  to  Christ     We  know  that  divine  works 
and  attributes  are  attributed  to  him.     Hence  we  conclude, 
that  he  who  is  uid  to  have  built  the  world,  who  sustains 
it,  who  is  omniscientt  omnipresent,  and  has  all  power  in 
heaven  and  earth,  is  not  called  9fo(  merely  because  he  is 
high  and  venerable,  but  in  a  far  different  sense  firom  that 
in  which  magistrates  and  angels  are  said  to  be  gods. 

There  are  also  many  passages  in  which  God  is  said  to 
convert  and  renew  men.  Hence  arises  a  doctrinal  aml»* 
guity,  whether  this  is  said  concerning  God  immediately  or 
not.  The  words  esoc  ^wn^si,  Osoc  iwtcp^t  will  bear  both 
senses.  But  it  is  found  in  other  places  more  definitely, 
that  God  converts  men  by  teaching,  as  2  Pet  i.  Thus 
the  ambiguity  is  solved  By  analogy. 
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§  XIV.   Mount  Libanus  corUributea  much  to  the  fer- 
tility qf  Palestine. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  Palestine  has  as  much  rain  as 
oar  region  ;  still  there  is  enough  to  render  the  earth  fruit« 
ful :  and  mount  Libanus  contributes  much  to  the  fertility. 
For  in  the  Spring,*  when  the  snows  of  this  mountain 
melt,  the  river  Jordan  is  swelled,  and  overflows  the  land, 
thereby  rendering  it  fertile.  Libanus  is  three  leagues 
distant  from  Tripoli,  in  the  lower  part  of  which  the  Joun" 
tain  of  gardens  (Cant.  iv.  15,)  has  its  rise.  This  foun- 
tain appears  small  at  its  source,  but  within  a  small  space  it 
so  increai^es,  as  to  make  a  large  river  in  the  plain  of  Tri- 
poli, and  by  it  the  gardens  are  watered.  Between  Velena 
and  the  sea  of  Galilee  there  is  a  valley,  into  which  the 
Jordan  runs  when  the  snows  of  Libanus  melt  in  the  spring, 
and  a  collection  of  water  takes  place  in  the  valley,  which 
in  the  Scriptures  is  called  the  Waters  of  Merom .  This 
is  the  place  where  Joshua  fought  with  Jabin  and  twenty- 
four  other  kings,  and  obtaining  the  victory,  pursued  them 
even  to  the  waters  of  Masserephot.  So  we  read  in  the 
xi.  chap,  of  Jos.     Joshua  and  all  his  army  with  him,  went 

*  La  Mo^fue'f  Voyase  de  Syrie  et  da  Mont  Ubuma,  p.  66, 186. 
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out  against  these  king9  at  the  WcUera  €f  MeroHj  and 
rushed  upon  them^  and  the  Lord  delivered  them  to  hin. 
Whieh  oolleetion  of  watersy  in  the  heal  of  sonmier  far  the 
most  f>art  dries  up,  and  trees  and  herbs,  like  a  wood,  grow 
so  thickly,  that  lions,  bears,  and  other  wild  animals,  eon- 
ceal  themselves  there,  according  to  SaUgnitiCi  Breeienbackj 
CoiovieuSf  and  others.  Pliny*  says,  the  river  Jordan 
arises  from  the  fountain  Pantos  /t  it  is  a  pleasant  strean, 
and  its  current  is  swift.  It  runs  into  the  lake  JH^haltiUMj 
where  it  mingles  its  sweet  waters  with  the  impure  water 
of  the  lake.  SoUnus  says  the  same  thing,  and  affirms  that 
Judea  has  excellent  water :  and  of  all  its  streama,  the  riv^- 
Jordan  has  the  sweetest  water.  It  descends  from  tbe 
fountain  Panias,  passes  through  a  very  pleasant  coootry, 
and  is  lost  in  the  corrupt  water  of  the  lake  Asphaltites. 

With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  river  Jordao»  there  are 
various  opinions  and  different  representations.  Some  aneit 
that  it  is  very  broad,  others  that  it  is  narrow.  These  dif- 
ferent opinions  arise  from  its  having  been  visited  at  difier- 
ent  seasons  of  the  year.  For  in  the  months  of  September 
and  October,  the  rivers  of  Palestine  are  neither  deep  nor 
rapid  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  very  small  and  languid  ia 
their  course.  Let  us  produce  the  authority  of  some  of  die 
authors.  Belloniu»X  affirms,  that  tbe  river  Jordan,  which 
runs  from  north  to  south,  is  so  narrow  that  a  boy  eui 
throw  a  stone  across  it ;  nor  is  the  chaimd  sufficiently 
deep  for  a  ship  to  sail  in  it  Schuliz^  reckons  the  depth 
of  the  Jordan  to  be  five  or  six  cubits,  and  its  breadth  sach| 
that  he  who  would  throw  a  stone  aeioss  it^  meat  use  aB  hit 

•  Hilt  Kut  IA.  T.  Mp.  IS. 

t  Siephanm^  m  his  Epkone  de  Uiiibai,  njit  PoMot  ia  a  c«ve  of  Ales' 
Ine,  whence  Sows  the  Jordan.  Josephni,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  liS.  aid  de  Beftr 
Jnd.  lih.  iiL  e.  16,  Mys,  Fttneat  h  a  mrf  pfciiit  mf^  in tfie  moMtah^  mik\k 
eontaktaeavity  feUofHagiMHitwaCar.  lntfiiB««f«tiMJordMihatitoi 

\  Obtervat  lib.  iL  cap,  SS. 
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strength.  Pococke  and  Shenv*  have  preaented  us  ivith  the 
moat  accurate  description.  The  latter  affirms  that  the 
breadth  of  the  Jordan  is  ninety  feet,  and  its  depth  at  the 
very  shore  nine  feet  Pococke  asserts^  that  its  breadth  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  Thames  at  England  at  Windsor,  but 
its  rapidity  is  much  greater.  The  Thames  is  there  one 
Italic  mile  wide.  And  this  I  suppose  to  be  the  general 
width  of  the  Jordan,  although  I  would  not  deny  that  it 
may  be  wider,  when  the  snows  of  Libaous  are  melting 
and  flowing  into  it 

This  lofty  mountain,  Libanus,  is  neyer  entirely  free 
fit>m  snow.  Some  assert  the  contrary,  but  the  testimony 
of  Tacitust  is  to  the  point  And  MaundreU  corroborates 
his  testimony,  where  he  says  that  he  travelled  for  six  hours 
through  the  snow  on  mount  Libanus,  in  the  month  of  May. 
He  was  then  far  from  the  highest  top  of  the  mountain,  and 
yet  he  found  abundance  of  snow.  PhUlytpus  a  Sancta 
TrifdtateX  states,  that  in  October  be  saw  the  remains  of 
the  snow  in  Libanus^  but  in  the  end  of  November,  the 
whole  mountain  was  white  with  snow.  From  which  cir- 
camstance,  this  mountain  is  called  by  the  Samaritans  and 
ChaUeanSf  HShn  *11tS^9  that  is,  the  Mountain  of  Snow. 
The  Arabians  call  it  by  the  same  name.  Jonathan^  in 
the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,§  says,  that  Ldbanus  is  never 
without  snow*  There  is,  therefore,  snow  at  all  tunes  on 
Libanus,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  can  never  overcome  the 
eold  of  its  lofLy  tops.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  has  said  the 
same  thing,  xviii.  14.  This  is  a  very  difficult  place,  on 
which  the  commentators  have  expended  much  labour  and 
sweat,  and  formed  very  different  opinions.  Let  us  at'- 
tempt  to  make  this  very  obscure  place  more  dear.     The 

•  Ptodee't  deMription  of  Uie  EMt»  Vol.  IL  P.  L  p.  09.    Sha»*t  Tntwlt , 
See.  p.  S7S. 
t  HiHor.  lib.  T.  a^.  6.  t  In  Itintruio,  lib.  nl  cap.  8. 
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words  of  the  text  are,  pilS  aW  nV  1WD  3?^^ 

In  the  beginningof  this  passage,  IbereareteTenldificulties; 
the  constniotion  of  the  word  !3?j^  with  the  preposition  0* 
is  unusual,  and  not  to  be  found  any  where  else  ;  and  after- 
ward, what  is  the  rock  qf  the  field  and  the  cold  fiawing 
waters  that  come  from  another  place  ?  The  LXX.  reo* 
der  it  as  follows,  ^  f]iXii4«^i  a«o  ccrfitf  fMS«  4  "Xy^  ^'"^  ^ 
'hficaUf  |M|  fxXivii  viuQ  /Smua^  tof^ua  ^f^fuvov.     In  the  same 
manner  the  Sj/riac  translates  it     From  whieh  interpreta- 
tion, it  appears  that  they  derive  the  word  0^^?  from  the 
root  O^h  whieh  signifies  to  overfiow^    The   Fiilgate 
translation  is,  shall  the  snow  of  Lebanon  fail  from  the 
rock  of  the  land  ?  or  can  the  cold  waters,  breaking  forth 
and  flowing  out,  be  taken  away  ?  Which  is  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  yet  it  is  withont  sense. 
Our  more  recent  translators  differ  greatly,  not  at  all  reool« 
lecting  that  there  is  here  a  parallelism  of  phrases,  a  mode 
of  expression  very  common  to  all  the  oriental  languages, 
which  if  we  consider,    will  throw  much   light  on  this 
place  ;  and  it  is  very  evident  that  the  two  memhov  of  this 
verse  imply  one  and  the  same  thing— 4o  that  the  anmo  of 
Lebanon^  and  tlie  ybrei^  waters  denote  the  same.    The 
word  *^1V0  still  remains,  and  presents  a  great  difficulty. 
If  we  retain  the  consonants  and  vowel  points  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  placed  by  the  Masorites,  the  sense  of 
this  place  will  be,  can  the  snow  thus  leave  mount  Libanos 
as  to  flow  over  the  laud  ?   But  the  word  land  does  not 
seem  to  suit  this  place,  and  it  greatly  diminishes  the  force 
of  the  whole  description ;  for  if  the  snow  of  labanus 
should  melt  and  flow  over  the  adjacent  land  only,  that 
would  be  but  a  trifling  circumstance ;  but  it  is  manifest, 
from  the  journals  and  geographies,  that  it  runs  into  the 
Jordan  and  the  Orontes,   by  which  they  are  greatly  in* 
creased.     Therefore  I  consider  the  wo^  *)1V0  as  a  ftlse 
reading,  although  the  ancient  interpreters  and  manuscripts 
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give  me  no  other,  and  the  explications  of  the  modem 
writers  do  not  satisfy  me.  Therefore,  if  it  is  right  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  in  the  midst  of  so  much  darkness 
and  obscurity,  I  would  prefer  the  word  "llpQy  which 
means  a  fountain  ; — then  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  and 
this  reading  would  make  the  best  sense,  and  be  very  suit- 
able to  the  whole  description.  This  is  a  mere  conjecture^ 
and  supported  by  no  authority  from  the  old  interpreters, 
and  by  no  manuscripts  ;  but  it  appears  so  probable,  that  I 
must  consider  it  as  the  true  reading.  I  would  then  trans- 
late this  passage  in  the  following  manner :  can  the  snow 
of  Lebanon  leave  the  fountain  of  the  land?  or  can  the 
toatersfrom  abroad  permit  the  running  streams  to  be 
dried  up  f 

I  need  not  apologize  for  using  tift^T,  Fnt  Con.  Pual, 
instead  of  ^^Ty}\  Fut  Cong.  Niphal  ;  for  I  think  it  be- 
yond dispute,  that  the  vowel  points  were  added  to  the  text 
about  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  ;  and  therefore,  if  they 
are  improperly  placed,  and  contrary  to  the  analogy,  we  are 
bound  to  change  them. 

From  the  arguments  brought  forward,  it  is  evident  that 
mount  Libanus  is  never  free  from  snow.  Still  many  in 
our  times  deny  this,  on  the  grounds  of  the  testimony  of 
ShultZy*  who  roundly  asserts  that  Libanus  is  not  covered 
Yf'i\h  snow,  but  with  white  atones,  which  at  a  distance  re- 
sembles snow.  He  says  that  he  was  at  first  deceived  with 
the  appearance  ;  but  when  he  ascended  the  mountain,  he 
discovered  that  he  had  not  seen  snow,  but  white  stones. 
But  shall  the  testimony  of  one  writer^  without  any  sup- 
port, be  esteemed  of  greater  weight  than  that  of  many 
writers,  and  of  those  who  are  esteemed  the  first  authority. 
The  evidence  of  Mu\feda  yet  remains,  who  describes 
Libanus  as  never  free  from  snow.  The  whole  mistake 
arises  from  this  fact,  that  Shultz  has  not  distinguished 

*  In  Detariptkme  SjriB,  p.  168. 
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between  Libanus  and  JinHUbanu9;  for  the  eastern  moiott- 
tain,  under  whose  high  top  the  Jordan  takes  its  rise,  is 
called  Jintilibatius  by  the  Oreek  and  Roman  writen, 
who  make  frequent  mention  of  it ;  and  many  have  t>»0"Btit 
that  Shultz  had  reference  to  this  mountain.  But  the  op- 
posite mountain,  west  of  this  and  near  the  Mediterranean^ 
and  triangular  in  its  formi  is  called  Libanus  i  and  this  is 
the  mountain  which  SchuUx  visited.  It  is  covered  irvith 
cedars  and  white  stones  as  La  Boque  informs  us.  Sckulix 
did  not  visit  Antilibanui.  Ratwolf^  informs  us,  that 
the  snow  of  this  mountain  is  carried  in  large  quantities  to 
Tripolif  and  that  it  is  there  kept  for  sale  during  the  whole 
summer,  and  used  for  cooling  their  drink.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  SoligniaCff  the  valleys  of  Libanus  sutd 
Antilibanus  are  highly  cultivated  ;  they  are  rich  in  pas- 
tures, vineyards,  gardens,  orchards,  &c.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  valleys  are  of  various  nations — ^Arminians,  Greeks, 
Nestorians,  Georgians,  &c.,  who  call  themselves  Christiam^ 
and  belong  to  the  Roman  church. 


§  XV.   77l«  diviiion  qf  the  rains  in  Palestine, 


There  are  two  seasons  in  particular  in  Palestine,  iriien 
rain  is  expected  ;  and  these  rains  are  called  tl^V  and 
t?1p  70>  that  is,  the /ortner  and  the  latter  rain,  from  the 
season  of  the  year  when  it  falls.  According  to  our  division 
of  the  year,  they  might  be  called  the  autumnal  (for  the 
civil  year  among  the  Jews  commences  with  the  month 
Tissi  in  autumn,)  and  the  vernal  (in  the  month  Afaib, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  the  spring. )  The  Bible  makes 
frequent  mention  of  these  rains.}    The  best  description  of 


•  b  lebcr  Moi«en]8iidbelieB  ReiM^  p.  MS. 
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them  may  be  foand  in  Shaw*  and  RusselA  In  Palestine 
and  Aleppo,  the  weather  is  Tery  uniform  in  summer,  and 
for  sereral  months  no  rain  falls.  In  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, they  are  visited  with  showers  for  a  short'  season  ; 
and  afterwards  the  weather  becomes  clear  for  thirty  days. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  heavy  and  long  continued 
rains  set  in,  which  are  called  in  Hebrew  r?*1V»  in  Greek 
ir^MfAae,  in  Latin  Matutina  or  ttmpestivaj  early  or  timeiy; 
for  the  rain  falls  after  the  sowing  of  the  grain.  After  this 
they  hare  no  showers  until  the  end  of  the  month  of  March^ 
at  which  time  the  rain  descenids  again.  This  precedes  the 
harvest,  and  quickens  the  growth  of  the  grain,  by  filling 
up  the  ears  in  the  stalks.  It  is  called  B^lpSlJs  in  Greek 
•4rfftoc^  in  Latin  serotinOf  latter. 


§  XV I.  Palestine  abounds  in  plants. 

The  Bible  proves  that  Palestine  produces  a  great  variety 
of  plants;  and  no  one  can  deny  that  the  sacred  writers 
were  extensively  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  that  they 
had  carefully  examined  the  mysteries  of  nature.  Celsius, 
a  classic  author  on  this  subject,  enumerates  two  hundred 
and  fifty  species  of  plants,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the 
Seriptures.  Oesner  has  also  written  on  this  subject,  and 
has  displayed  much  knowledge  in  the  science  of  botany^ 
Still  there  is  much  ignorance  on  this  subject,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  arriving  at  the  truth  is  very  great.  Had  Otsner, 
so  extensively  acquainted  with  other  branches,  been  equally 
drilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages,  what 
a  flood  of  light  might  he  have  thrown  on  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  Bible  !  It  is  said  of  Egypt,  that  nature  has 
denied  to  it  much  variety  both  of  plants  and  animals ;  but 

*  Tnttlt  and  Obaerrat  peg,  336.  f  Kat  Hiit  of  Aleppo^  pag.  14. 
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Palestine  abounds  in  both.  The  fields  are  Hke  gardens  m 
whifh  grow  a  great  variety  of  plants  and  flowers.  There 
are  to  be  f(>und  cedars,  citron  trees,  lemon  trees,  and  ama- 
ranths  of  the  sweetest  odour,  which  may  be  seen  on  the 
trees  all  the  year  round.  The  common  apple,  however, 
the  pear,  the  cherry,  and  the  nut,  are  not  generally  to  be 
met  with,  according  to  Salignictc.*  I  know  no  other 
cau8e  for  this,  except  that  the  inhabitants  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  cultivate  them.  The  land  appears  to  be  as 
favourable  for  apples  and  nuts,  as  for  figs.  These  fruits 
are  brought  to  them  from  Damascus,  but  they  can^t  be 
preserved  long.  The  palm  tree  is  common  not  only  to 
Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  other  Oriental  regions,  but  to 
many  parts  of  Italy.  The  palm  tree  in  Egypt  is  very 
small,  and  its  fruit  in  many  places  is  not  fit  to  eat, 
especially  at  the  Delta  and  Alexandria.  In  Thebais  it 
flourishes  better  than  in  any  other  part  of  Egypt. 

The  palm  tree  is  always  green,  whence  it  is  called 
Mi^uXXof.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  tree,  and  of  great  use ; 
whence  the  ancient  Babylonians  reckoned  three  hundred 
and  sixty  uses  of  it,  according  to  Strabo^  Plutarchj  and 
CmliuaA  Hence  the  inhabitants  of  the  Moldine  islands, 
when  they  wish  to  praise  a  man,  say,  that  he  is  more  useful 
than  the  palm  tree. 

Judea,  especially  in  its  early  times,  was  famous  for  the 
palm  tree;  although  those  who  have  lately  visited  that 
country  find  very  few  at  this  day.  The  trayellers  to  Pales- 
tine give  us  diflerent  accounts.  Radzivil  and  Catovie 
afSrm,  that  many  palm  trees  are  yet  to  be  found  there,  but 
Doubdan  says  there  are  very  few.  In  examining  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  find  frequent  mention  of 
the  palm  tree.  In  the  Arabian  desert,  near  EUm,  the 
Israelites  had  seventy  palm  trees,  as  we  read  in  Num. 

*  In  Itinenrio  Terrs  SmicCk,  U1».  i  p»  8.  cap.  1. 
i  Ib  AiiUq.  L«eC  Ub.  ▼.  cap.  6. 
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:iii.  9.*  At  this  time,  palm  trees  may  be  found  io  that 
place.  Deborah  the  prophetess  dwelt  under  the  palm 
trees.  Jericho  abounds  with  this  tree,  whence  it  is  called 
the  city  qf  pcUms,  Sirabo  says,  the  plain  of  Jericho  is 
surrounded  with  mountains;  there  is  a  palm  grove,  having 
other  trees  scattered  through  it,  but  abounding  in  palm 
trees  for  one  hundred  stadia,  well  watered  and  filled  with 
habitations ;  which  place  Herod  purchased  for  a  palm 
grove,  at  a  great  price,  from  Cleopatra,  to  whom  Anthony 
had  presented  it  as  a  splendid  gift 

Many  others,  as  TacituSy  Juatuij  PUnj/j  JosephtiSj 
testify  that  Jericho  formerly  abounded  in  palms.  There 
is  another  reason  why  Judea  appears  to  have  been  very 
rich  in  palms.  That  region  is  represented  under  the  em- 
blem of  that  tree ;  for  hieroglyphics  were  taken  for  the 
most  part  from  things  which  a  country  produced  in  great 
abundance.  On  the  coins  of  7V/t/j,  the  image  of  that 
country  is  to  be  seen,  bound  to  a  palm  tree,  with  the  in- 
scription IVD.  CAP. 

The  Sycamore  tree  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  whence,  ac- 
cording to  ^rheophrasiuSy  Pliny^  and  Solinus,  it  is  called 
the  Egyptian  Fig  tree.  It  has,  however,  flourished  in 
other  regions,  and  especially  in  Palestine.  It  flourishes 
best  in  open  plains,  t  It  is  a  large  tree,  containing  many 
branches.  It  is  a  species  of  the  fig  tree,  and  its  leaves  re- 
semble those  of  the  mulbary  tree.  It  does  not  grow  from 
the  seed,  but  is  propagated  by  the  branch.  It  abounds  in 
sap,  and  produces  much  fruit.  Its  fruit  grows  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  not  on  the  extremities  of  the  boughs,  as  in  other 
trees,  but  near  the  trunk.  Its  size  is  about  that  of  the  fig, 
though  it  difiers  from  that  in  not  having  seed  within.     It 

*  Conf.  /.  C  UlHck  de  decern  fontibus  ct  8eptoag:inta  palmis  ab  Israelitis  m 
Rlkn  repertn. 

t  1  Kbgs  x.ST.   1  Chron.xxYii.  38.  2  Chron.l  15.    Conf.  Relandi  Paleflthi», 
^.  10S4. 
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is  very  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  It  does  not  ripea 
without  bein^  plucked  and  placed  in  oil.  The  use  of  fij^ 
is  injurious  to  the  stomach,  it  relaxes  and  weakens  iL  Bat 
figs  may  be  eaten  with  impunity  by  those  who  have  been 
heated  by  travelling,  or  exposure  to  the  sun«  and  who  need 
cooling  and  moisture.  They  are  not  of  great  value  as 
food,  hut  are  eaten  considerably  by  the  poor.  *  This  fnii^ 
however,  and  the  flower  of  the  tree,  are  of  considerable 
importance  as  a  medicine.  Wine  and  vinegar  are  aba 
made  out  of  it. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  will  not  decay  for  many  aiges^ 
whence  it  was  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  for  coffina; 
The  ancients  used  it  for  building  houses  and  ships. 

*  Amoi  TV.  14. 
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§  1.   Could  Palestine  contain  as  many  inhabitants  as 

Moses  proposed  to  settle  in  it  ? 

The  population  of  a  country  does  not  belong  to  the  sub- 
let of  political  law,  because  a  lawfipver  cannot  determine 
or  fix  it,  by  statutes,  but  to  its  historico-political  desorip- 
tioiu  The  reader,  however^  will  not  be  displeased  to  find 
here  some  remarks  on  this  point  as  an  appendix  to  the  pre- 
ceding Articles  ;  more  especially  as  so  many  doubts  have 
been  started  as  to  the  number  of  citizens  sometimes  as- 
cribed to  the  Israelitish  state  in  the  coorse  of  their  history.. 
But  indeed  the  number  of  fighting  men  mentioned  by 
Moses  himself,  has  a  closer  relation  to  the  object  of  the 
present  work  than  at  first  appears :  for  if  to  them  he  ha»> 
assigned  for  a  habitation  a  country  included  within  certain 
limits,  and  incapable  of  supporting  so  great  a  number,  his* 
laws  must  be  considered  as  deficient  in  those  principles^ 
that  are  acknowledged  as  incontrovertible  by  the  universal 
sense  of  mankind  i  mord  especially  as  their  chief  object 
was  the  still  farther  increase  of  population,  and  as  withaL 
he  had  establbhed  his  policy  on  this  principle  of  agricul- 
ture, that  every  citizen  was  to  possess  his  own  hereditary 
land  unalienably.  In  a  state  depending  for  its  prosperity 
solely  on  trade  or  manufacturesi  it  is  of  no  morndnt  whe- 
ther the  land  be  sufficient  to  support  the  people  or  not ; 
(Holland  here  furnishes  a  remarkable  example,)  but  the 
Israelites  were  to  live,  not  by  trade,  but  by  husbandry,, 
which  rendered  it  indispensably  requisite  that  there  should 
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be  a  just  proportion  between  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the 
land,  and  the  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

Moses  has  left  an  accurate  enumeration  of  the  Israelites. 
The  men  able  to  bear  arms  somewhat  exceeded  600,000 ; 
and,  including  the  Levites,  amounted  to  nearly  62O,00a 
If,  according  to  the  usual  principle  of  calculation,  we  ad« 
mit  the  whole  people,  women  and  children  included,  to 
have  been  four  times  as  many,  we  shall  then  have  nearly 
iB,500,000  souls  for  the  amount  of  the  population  ;  that  is, 
about  500,000  more  than  Busching  gives  to  the  kingdom 
of  Sweden.  Yet  we  must  add  something  further  od  ac- 
count of  Polygamy  and  slavery,  although  these  only  took 
place  in  the  families  of  the  more  opulent ;  and  I  should 
therefore  think  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  number  of  people 
that  Moses  had  to  carry  into  Palestine,  could  not  have  been 
less  than  3,000,000.  Now  the  question  is.  Was  it  possible, 
within  tlie  limits  of  Palestine,  to  find  hereditary  posses- 
sions and  support  for  so  prodigious  a  population  ? 

No  doubt  if  we  include  all  the  country  from  beyond 
Jordan  to  the  Euphrates,  there  was  quite  room  enough  for 
three  millions.     But  Moses'  first  objeet  was  to  bring  the 
whole  people  into  the  country  this  side  Jordan,  and  to 
leave  the  nations  on  the  Arabian  side  of  it  unmolested,  if 
they  granted  him  free  passage  into  Palestine.     The  Israel- 
ites were  not  to  continue  wandering  herdsmen,  bat  to  leani 
every  one  to  love  and  improve  his  own  allotted  and  heredi-> 
tary  fields :  and  even  after  the  conquest  of  some  of  the 
kingdoms  beyond  Jordan,  none  but  the  two  tribes  and  a  « 
half,  which  could  not  muster  quite  120,000  men,  received 
their  settlements  there  ;  so  that  still  500,000  men  able  to 
bear  arms,  or  in  other  words,  a  population  of  about  two 
millions  and  a  half,  were  to  be  provided  for  in  the  small 
territory  on  this  side  that  river.     Was  this  possible?  Pal- 
lestine,  as  to  its  extent  and  limits,  is  not  so  perfectly  known 
as  that  I  can  venture  on  the  mensuration  of  it  in  German 
square  miles.     But  any  one  who  measures  it  but  slightly 
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on  the  map  will  admit,  that  the  part  on  this  side  Jordan 
could  not  contain  less  than  300,  nor  more  than  400  Ger- 
man square  miles.     Now,  distributing  500,000   fighting 
men,  or  2,500,000  souls  over  that  extent,  each  square  mile 
i^ould  include  about  1500  warriors,  or  from  6,000  to  7,000 
people.     This  seems  to  be  too  great  a  number;  because 
allowing  that  every  man  would  thus  have  20  acres  allotted 
him  for  his  support,  still  there  are  in  every  country  many 
pieces  of  ground  quite  useless  :  and  besides,  people  have 
many  more   wants   than  that  of  bread-corn  alone.     The 
whole  Prussian  territories,  including  the  very  populous 
province  of  Silesia,  had,  before  the  last  war,  in  the  year 
1756,  about  4,700,000  inhabitants ;  and  therefore,  exclu-* 
sive  of  foreign  mercenaries,  1,175,000  natives  able  to  bear 
arms.     They  contain,  according  to  Busching's  calculation, 
3000  German  square  miles,  although  in  many  districts  the 
soil  is  not  fertile,  they  might  undoubtedly  support  a  much 
greater  population,  because  corn  is  exported.     Agriculture 
is  also  improving,  and  many  places,  in  which  the  king 
endeavours  to  get  foreigners  to  settle,  are  susceptible  of 
cultivation  ;  but  still,   how  great  the  difference  between 
1,200,000  men  able  to  bear  arms,  on  8,000  square  miles^ 
and  500,000,  on  300  or  400  ?    Supposing  Prassia  so  much 
improved  as  to  maintain  1,500  men  on  a  square  mile,  it 
would  altogether  maintain  no  less  than  4,500,000 ;  and 
women  and  children  included,  at  least  18,000,000  of  people. 
But  will  any  man  conceive  such  a  degree  of  improvement 
practicable  ?   Nay,  though  I  had  here  made  a  mistake  in 
the  number  of  square  miles,  and  they  did  not  quite  amount 
to  3,000,  the  difficulty  would  still  remain  very  weighty. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  remove  this  objection  to  the  pos« 
sibilily  of  Moses  having  been  able  to  put  thei  very  first 
and  most  important  of  ail  his  laws  in  execution,  I  must  beg 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  remarks. 

In  the  ^rst  place,  it  will  be  allowed  from  what  has  been 
said^  in  the  preceding  chapter,  on  the  geography  of  Pales- 
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tine,  that  even  the  promised  land,  strictly  so  called,  wi» 
more  extensive  than  our  maps  make  it  A  good  part  of 
Lebanon,  with  the  fruitful  vales  that  intersect  it,  ougbt  t» 
be  included  in  it ;  and  the  ten  tribes  and  a  half  on  this  side 
Jordan,  extended  their  settlements  a  good  way  southward 
into  Arabia* 

In  the  second  place,  Palestine  is  represented  by  Moses 
as  a  remarkably  fertile  country  ;  in  which  the  best  BDodeni 
travellers,  particularly  Dr.  Shaw,*  entirely  agree  with  him. 
I  cannot  enter  into  the  dispute  that  has  arisen  on  this  point ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  fairly  admit  the  testioKmy 
of  Moses  as  valid.     He  had  himself  sent  spies  into  the 
country,  and  was  at  pains  to  obtain  satisfactory  infiuinatioii 
as  to  its  nature  ;  and  these  spies,  not  excepting  those  who 
excited  ihe  Israelites  to  mutiny  against  him,  gave  their 
testimony  to  its  extreme  fertility.     Had  all  this  then  beea 
untrue,  and  Palestine  as  barren  as  some  modem  writers 
would  insinuate,  Moses,  in  designing  to  introduce  so  great 
a  multitude  into  it,  and  to  establish  a  state  on  the  agricul- 
tural system,  would  have  shown  himself  not  only  an  im- 
postor, but  also  a  fool ;  and  Ma/,  not  even  his  enemies  are 
wont  to  account  him.     Those  who  describe  Patestine  as 
unfruitful,  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  Greek  and  Latin 
authors ;  but  the  passages  which  they  aflduce,  refer  only  to 
the  country  around  Jernsalcm  ;  and  what  land  is  there  tiiat 
has  not  some  barren  spots  ?  But  of  the  country  in  general, 
Tacitus,  the  most  creditable  of  all  the  classic  authors,  sayi^ 
on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  as  fertile  as  Italy.     His  words 
are,  (Hist  v.  6.)  Sari  imbreSj  uber  solum.     Exuberant 
Jrufi^eSf  nostrum  ad  morem^  prmierque  easy  JSalsamnm^ 
at  Palmm.     Considering  the  time  when  it  was  given,  this 
is  a  pretty  favourable  testimony.    The  country  about  Jera- 
salem  was  no  doubt  ill  adapted  for  tillage;  but  its  vineyards 
and  olive-grounds  highly  enriched  it    Allowing,  however, 

*  See  p.  336,  337,  of  the  Eng^  edifckMi  of  1767, 
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that  it  had  been  absolutely  barren,  that  was  not  the  case 
with  the  whole  of  Palestine.  The  great  Arabian  geogra- 
pher, Abulfeda,  king  of  Hama  in  Syria,  who  in  his  jour- 
ney to  Egypt  had  certainly  been  in  Palestine,  says,  even 
in  the  13th  century,  that  Palestine  is  the  most  fertile 
part  of  Syria;*  and  concerning  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem,  described  by  Strabo  as  very  barren,  he  does 
not  indeed  deny  its  want  of  water,t  but  still  declares  it  to 
be  one  qf  the  most  fruitful  parts  of  Palestine.X  Now 
should  we  not  put  more  faith  in  this  native  Syrian  writer,  ^ 

than  in  a  foreigner,  who,  though  an  excellent  geographer, 
had  neyer  been  in  Palestine* himself.^  From  the  present 
situation  of  that  country,  for  now  more  than  a  thousand 
years  laid  waste  by  war,  and  the  tyranny  of  barbarians,  no 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  to  its  times  of  culture.  Having 
been  cultivated  like  a  garden,  and,  according  to  Maun- 
drell's  remark,  the  cold  rocks  being  by  the  hand  of  indus- 
try covered  with  soil,  and  thus  made  fertile,  it  cannot  but 
have  become  very  unlike  itself,  after  seventeen  hundred 
years  devastation ;  and  if  the  vine  was  one  of  the  chief 
bounties  which  nature  had  bestowed  upon  it,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  much  it  must  have  sufifered  by  its  non  cultivation 
for*  more  than  ten  centuries,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Mahometans,  to  whom  wine  is  interdicted.  But,  inde- 
pendent of  these  circumstances,  let  any  man  consider  the 
present  state  of  Germany  with  respect  to  cultivation,  and 
the  descriptions  which  Caesar  and  Tacitus  have  left  of  this 

•  See  Abnlfedft  Tabuls  Syrnft,  p*  9.    Kefler's  edit. 

t  See  p.  10.  of  the  same  book.  ^  Jerusalem  has,  aome  spriogt  excepted,  no 
vater,  at  least  not  enough  to  water  corn-fields."  But  the  country  is  not  there- 
fore barren ;  for  m  the  first  pbice,  it  consists  not  of  corn-fields,  but  of  vineyards 
and  olive-grounds ;  and  in  the  next  place,  AbuUeda  himself  Kad  said,  a  little 
before,  that  Palestine  was  supplied  with  water  from  rain,  and  had  its  eom  and 
trees  watered  from  heaven.  And  this,  in  the  East,  they  account  far  preferable  to 
aitifieial  irrigation.— ^e  Deut.  xu  10,  11,  and  my  remark  npon  it. 

\  P.  10.  of  the  same  work. 
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now  80  extremely  fertile  country,  and  he  will  be  s^isibler 
that  if  from  these  it  could  never  have  been  conceived,  that 
Germany  could  by  culture  have  become  what  it  now  b ; 
8o  from  the  descriptions  of  desolated  Palestine,  its  former 
situation,  in  the  times  when  agriculture  and  inditstiy 
flourished,  can  by  no  means  be  judged  ot  What  that 
really  was,  may  be  seen  in  a  very  remarkable  passage  of 
Jodephus,  (De  Bello  Jud.  Lib.  III.  cap.  3}  who  knew  it 
when  in  its  glory,  before  the  Roman  war.  That  passage 
where,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  fertility,  cultivatioo, 
and  prodigious  population  of  Galilee,  are  described,  is, 
however,  too  long  for  quotation  here. 

In  the  third  place,  as  every  Israelite  had  his  land  alUh 
gether  his  own,  and  could  inclose  and  use  it  as  he  chose, 
except  in  the  seventh  year  ;  and  as,  by  the  herds  being 
driven  into  the  deserts,  common  pasturage  occasioned  no 
obstruction  or  damage  to  individual  proprietors ;  Palestine 
could  thus  sustain  a  greater  population  than  a  country 
equally  good,  in  which,  from  the  rights  of  tommon^  they 
are  prevented  from  making  the  best  possible  use  ot  their 
fields. 

In  the  lasi  place,  a  country  of  equal  fertility  in  the 
32d  degree  of  latitude,  will  support  more  inhabitants  thaa 
in  the  5l8t  Our  colder  countries  require  extensive  spaas 
for  woods ;  and  if^  for  each  man  able  to  bear  armsy  I  reckon 
only  four  cords  of  wood  yearly,  (each  216  cubic  fieel)  how 
much  space  will  be  necessarily  occupied  with  timber, 
where  2,000,000  of  cords  must  be  annually  felled  ?  In  a 
warm  climate,  very  little  wood  is  required  for  fuel,  and  in 
Palestine  that  article  was  actually  very  scarce. — Again, 
how  much  more  wool  and  linen  do  we  require  for  oar 
clothing  than  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  ?  These  wants 
occasion  the  occupation  of  a  great  deal  of  land,  in  raising 
flax  and  sheep.  The  Israelites  most  probably  had  more 
wool  than  they  could  consume ;  and  of  course  bad  it  in 
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their  power  to  manufacture  and  sell  it  to  strangers,*  and 
inrifh  the  monies  thence  arising^  purchase  articles  which 
their  own  country  did  not  produce  in  sufficient  abundance. 
— ^Farther,  a  country  lying  in  a  climate  somewhat  better 
than  ours,  admits  the  planting  of  vineyards,  and  finds  drink 
to  its  inhabitants  on  the  hills,  which  with  us  are  barren,  or 
at  best  adapted  only  for  wood.  We,  on  the  contrary,  must 
employ  a  part  of  our  best  land  in  raising  barley,  which 
furnishes  our  principal  drink. — Once  more,  in  the  32d 
degree  of  latitude*  the  same  ground,  treated  as  a  garden, 
may  be  cropped  oftener  within  the  year,  than  with  us  ;  an 
advantage  for  which  Moses  expressly  Celebrates  Palestine 
in  Deut.  xxxiii.  14. 

It  will  perhaps  appear  somewhat  trifling  to  observe,  that 
people  in  southern  climates  are  satisfied  with  less  food  than 
in  northern:  but  it  is  nevertheless  very  certain,  and  well 
known  from  church  history,  (see  Mosheim's  Institutiones 
Hist.  EccL  p.  168,)  that  on  the  introduction  of  the  Asiatic 
fasts,  the  stomachs  of  the  French  were  very  differently 
affected  from  those  of  Egyptians.  But  it  is  more  important 
to  remark,  that  the  industry  of  husbandmen  in  countries 
where  rain  rarely  falls,  and  where  the  iields  must  be  arti- 
ficially watered,  far  surpasses  any  thing  that  our  farmers 
exhibit  There  they  learn  to  make  use  of  every  foot  of 
land:  they  cover  the  naked  rocks  with  earth,  and  raise 
walls  to  prevent  showers  from  washing  it  away.  In  those 
parts  of  Switzerland  where  vines  can  be  reared,  we  see 
numberless  examples  of  this  most  laudable  economy  ;  and 
that  Palestine  was  anciently  cultivated  in  the  same  manner^ 
Maundrell  discovered  many  traces  in  the  course  of  his 
travels. — This  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  few  of  Moses, 
who  designed  to  provide  at  least  480,000  men  able  to  bear 
arms,  with  land  on  this  side  Jordan.  When  in  process  of 
time  the  population  increased,  they  had  it  in  their  power 

*  That  this  actnallj  took  plaee,  ve  see  from  Frov.  xxxi.  24. 
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to  settle  colonies  in  those  parts  of  Arabia,  till  then  only 
used  for  pasturage,  where  water  was  somewhat  abundant, 
(for  in  such  a  climate,  the  very  sand  is  fertile,  where  water 
is  found  ;)  or  else  in  the  valleys  of  Mount  Lebanon  ;  and 
that  this  was  actually  done,  we  learn  from  1  Chron,  iv. 
39—43,  and  from  Judges,  chap,  xviii. 


§  2.  Concerning  the  later  enumerations  qf  the  Israeliies, 

Having  said  thus  much  concerning  the  numbers  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  time  of  Moses,  as  my  readers  may  have 
the  curiosity  to  make  some  enquiries  concerning  the  later 
enumerations  of  that  people,  I  will  for  their  satisfaction 
add  a  few  particulars  relative  thereto,  thougli  not  strictly 
belonging  to  the  illustration  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Those  to 
whom  it  may  be  irksome  to  read  what  is  not  indispensably 
necessary  on  this  subject,  may  pass  over  the  following 
paragraphs. 

The  enumerations  made  by  Moses  are  those  alone  in 
which  we  can  with  certainty  confide.  In  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  we  find  in  all  Israel  only  426,700  men  able  to  bear 
arms ;  and  during  a  short  war  carried  on  with  great  fury, 
they  became  66,000  fewer,  (Judg.  xx.  2, 15, 17,  &c.)  Saul 
could  not  bring  more  than  330,000  men  together.*  Bat 
whether,  on  either  of  these  occasions,  those  residing  in  the 
more  distant  parts  towards  the  Euphrates,  were  included, 
is  uncertain  ;  and  at  SauKs  command,  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
whereof  he  found  only  32,000  men,  appears  to  have  come 
forward  very  sparingly  ;  for  Saul  seems  in  general  to  have 
had  but  little  authority  over  that  tribe.  Nor  is  it  at  all  to 
be  wondered  that  the  population  should  have  diminished 

*  1  Sam.  xL  8.  Tliere  it  great  variety  of  !cotion  as  to  th*  nuinben  in  chii 
IMSsage,  concerniog  which  tee  the  OrieiUaiifche  BibU9theky  Part  t.  p.  i«7.  I 
here  follow  Uie  common  text. 
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during  so  many  unsuccessful  wars,  and  those  too,  with 
nations  who  made  slaves  of  their  prisonors,  and  by  carry- 
ing off  young  women,  rendered  the  number  of  marriages 
less  among  the  vanquished. 

The  next  enumeration  was  the  celebrated  one  under- 
•taken  by  David.    From  the  command  issued  by  him,  from 
the  time  of  nine  months  allotted  for  carrying  it  into  effect, 
and  from  the  words  of  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1  — 8,  we  clearly  see, 
that  this  census,  or  rather  enrollment,  comprehended  the 
people  in  the  most  remote  places,  even  in  the  Syrian  and 
Arabian  deserts  ;  only  that  the  tribes  of  Levi  and  Benja- 
min, the  two  weakest  of  alt,  are  said  to  have  been  spared, 
1  Chron.  xxi.  6.     The  great  amount  of  the  numbers  need 
not  therefore  appear  incredible,  because  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Euphrates,  even  more  might  have  found 
room.     It  would,  however,  h^ve  been  impossible  that  in 
the  course  of  one  generation,  the  whole  people,  by  birt/is 
alonCy  should  have  increased  from  330,000  to  more  than  a 
million  ;   or  that  the  tribe  of  Judah,   if  in   Saul's  time 
(1  Sam.  xi.  8.)  it  could  really  muster  only  32,000  men, 
should  now,  by  births  alone,  have  amounted  to  500,000. 
But  it  would  appear  that  many  who  had  before,  by  reason 
of  the  bad  times,  retired  into  foreign  lands,  or  had  been 
carried  away  as  slaves,   had   now  returned  again  under 
Pavid's  reign  ;*  and  besides,  many  proselytes  from  the 
conquered  countries  might  be  included.     But  we  can  by 
no  means  fully  rely  on  the  numbers  given.     For  no  man 
who  has  critically  perused  the  books  of  Samuel,   in  the 
last  chapter  of  the  second  of  which  this  enumeration  is 
related,  will  hesitate  to  admit,  that  many  parts  of  them, 
but  above  all  the  two  last  chapters,  have  come  to  us  some- 
what disfigured.     But  the  books  of  Chronicles  are  in  ge- 
neral more  carelessly  copied  than  any  of  the  other  books 
of  the  Bible,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon,  as  to  the  accu- 

♦  See  my  Dissertation,  Deftretiia  Jienm  afnid  Hebrffioa,  §  10. 
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racy  of  the  numbers  which  they  give,  and  which  appear 
indeed  somewhat  incredible.  Add  to  this,  that  in  regard 
to  the  numbers  in  question,  these  two  books  do  not  accord. 
For  Joab  found. 

According  to  Samuel,     900,000  in  Israel — ChnmideB,     1,100,000 

500,000  in  Jodah,  4*70,000 


1,300,000  1,570,000 


which  numbers  I  know  not  how  to  reconcile.  The  tribe 
of  Judah,  according  to  both,  is  prodigiously  strong;  ?erf 
probably  because  most  of  the  proselytes  attached  them- 
selves to  the  tribe  to  which  the  king  belonged,  when  tbey 
desired  to  participate  in  the  civil  rights  of  the  Isrwlites, 
while  they  adopted  their  religion. 

But  even  according  to  the  least  numbei',  the  people  of 
Israel,  women  and  children  included,  amounted  to  more 
than  5,000,000  ;  about  as  many  as  the  Prussian  stafes  at 
present  contain.*  And  yet  these  were  not  all  the  subjects 
that  David  could  boast ;  for  we  must  add  150,000  tributary 
Canaanites,  with  their  wives  and  children  ;  as  also  the 
conquered  nations,  at  least  those  among  them  who  had  not 
by  circumcision  become  Israelites ;  and  the  slaves,  who 
might,  however,  chiefly  belong  to  the  conquered  nations. 
If  partiality  towards  the  Jewish  state,  has  not  greatly 
magnified  these  numbers,  David  must  certainly  have  been 
a  very  powerful  prince,  but  still  not  to  be  compared  with 
an  Egyptian  monarch. 

The  number  of  the  Israelites  under  Jeroboam  and  Abijah, 
which  is  mentioned,  2  Chron.  ziii.  3,  is  pretty  nearly  the 
same  with  that  under  David,  if  we  only  suppose  that  all 
who  could  bear  arms  were  present  in  one  battle.  For  the 
ten  tribes  mustered  800,000  ;  and  Judah,  with  Benjamin, 

*  I  iniut  here  remind  the  retder  that  I  wrote  thk  in  1770,  and  tfaerefixc 
spoke  of  the  then  Pnissian  itatei.  Bat  now,  Uiat  Weal  Pnasia  miiat  be  tikea 
into  the  account,  their  popnlatioii  viU  be  considerably  au^meDted. 
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400,000.  But  these  numbers  are  manifestly  any  thing  but 
accurate ;  for  the  battle  to  which  they  relate,  wherein 
500,000  men  are  stated  to  have  fallen,  couki  never  have 
been  so  bloody  but  by  the  mistake  of  transcribers.* 

The  list  of  fighting  men,  2  Chron.  xvii.  14 — 18,  belong- 
ing to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  alone,  under  Jehoshaphat, 
being  no  less  than  1,160,000,  looks  likewise  suspicious, 
by  reason  of  its  great  amount ;  which  may  be  very  reason- 
ably ascribed  to  errors  in  transcription,  more  especially,  as 
about  a  century  after,  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  only  307,500, 
able  to  bear  arms,  could  be  mustered,  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  13)^ 
«nd  that  at  a  time  when  all  the  citizens  were  obliged  to 
defend  their  country.  In  short,  all  the  enumerations  of 
the  Israelites  and  Jews,  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Moses^ 
are  from  the  faults  of  transcribers  uncertain,  or  manifestly 
erroneous. 

*  See  Syntagma  Comment  P.  1. 13, 14,  snd  Kennieott's  Seoond 
p.  197,  fce. 
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The  reader  will  obaerve  that  an  error  has  occutred  ia  ■ 
the  pages,  339  heing  made  immediately  to  follow  328.  This 
was  not  discovered  until  several  sheets  had  been  printed.  U 
therefore  deemed  advisable  not  to  correct  the  error,  but  to  alWir 
paging  to  ron  on  regularly.  The  present  number,  therefore,  is 
to  460,  whereas  it  should  properly  extend  no  foither  thin 
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CHAP.    VL 

Uniformty  of  sense  in  Seripture  preserved  by  traditiaru  Vow- 
els <md  accents  applied  to  the  text  in  conformity  with  the 
tr€UHtional  readings.  CappeUtu  supposes  these  readings  to 
have  been  preserved  by  the  use  of  the  matres  lectionis  before 
the  invention  of  votoels.  Version  of  AquUa  cor^ormable 
with  the  Masoretical  text,  as  weU  unth  respect  to  vowels  as 
to  consonants.  Various  vowd  readings  of  the  Septuagintj 
contrasted  with  those  of  Aqmla.  Singular  reading  of  the 
Septuagint  Isaiah  \x»  6.  TTuodotioU  Version  less  eonfomir 
able  with  the  Masoretical  text^  than  AquUa^s.  Masoretical 
readings  genuine.  No  other  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text  ex* 
tant.  Griesbach^s  mode  of  detecting  different  editions.  Ma- 
soretical text  long  anterior  to  the  date  of  our  most  ancient 
MSS.  incontrovertibly  more  than  thirteen  centuries  old. 
Marks  the  distinction  of  words  and  supplies  correct  pauses. 
A  similar  copy  of  the  New  Testament^  if  of  high  antiqui- 
ty^ would  be  greatly  valued. 

ADMiTTiNa  theD»  that  the  Bible  was  originally  written, 
and  published,  without  vowels  and  accents  of  every  des- 
cription^ how,  we  may  be  asked,  has  the  genuine  sense  of 
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the  text  been  preserved  ?  Elias  the  Leviie,  the  great  Jew- 
ish  advocate  for  the  more  modern  invention  of  the  points, 
answers ;    by  tradition. 

It  is  universally  allowed,  that  the  canon  of  Scripture 
wa«  finally  settled  by  Ezra  after  the  return  from  the  Ba- 
bylonian eaptivity  ;  and  we  are  told,  that  Levites  appoial- 
ed  to  the  office  '< caused  the  people  to  understand  the  law/' 
and  that  "  they  read  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God  dis- 
tinctly, and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand 
the  reading."*     I  quote  this  passage  merely  to  point  out, 
if  not  the  commencement,  at  least  the  revival,  of  the  prac- 
tice of  reading  the  Scriptures  publicly  to  the  people.     Nor 
will   it  perhaps  be  disputed,  that  this  practice,  which  the 
New  Testament  proves  not  to  have  been  disused  in  our 
Saviour's  time,   has  been  continued  down  to  the  present 
day.     If  therefore  the  books  of  Scripture  have  been  coo- 
stantly  read  in  the  synagogue  from  the  period  of  their  re- 
publication by  Ezra,   must  not  that  reading  have  been  al- 
ways marked  by  some  established,  as  well  as  appropriate, 
distinction  of  vowels  ?    And  would   not  one  generation 
scrupulously   teach   another  the  same  discrimination  of 
sense  in  the  way  alluded  to,  which  it  had  itself  learnt  from 
the  generation  preceding  it?  This  is  precisely  still  the  case. 
For  the  daily  readers  in  the  synagogue,  using  an  unpoint- 
ed copy,  are  under  the  necessity  of  themselves  supplying 
the  vowels  memoriter  by  established  rules,    which  they 
have  been  taught  by  others.     Now  indeed  the  task  of  pre- 
vious instruction  is  indisputably  facilitated  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Masoretical  system  ;    but  simple  as  the  characteris- 
tical  notation  of  vowels  by  the  mere  application  of  points 
to  the  consvinants  appears  to  be,   can  we  reasonably  con- 
ceive, that  so  many  ages  could  have  elapsed  from  the  days 
of  Ezra  to  those  of  the  persons  usually  termed  the  Jl/tfio- 

*  Nehemiah  viii.  8. 
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rets  C(f  Tiberias,  without  any  attempt  at  a  similar  nota- 
tion, for  so  important  apurpose,  of  some  kind  or  other  ? 

An  uniformity  of  reading,  I  do  not  mean  in  pronun- 
ciation, (for  the  pronunciation  of  one  race  of  Jews  differs 
from  that  of  another,)  but  in  sense,  effected  by  the  use  of 
appropriate  vowels,  must  have  always  prevailed  in  every 
synagogue ;  and  among  a  people,  so  vain  of  their  national 
religion,  and  so  superstitiously  attached  to  their  sacred 
books,  any  innovation  of  meaning  in  the  public  reading 
of  those  books,  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction, 
could  never  surely  have  been  tolerated.  In  the  same  man-> 
ner  as  the  Fathers  of  the  existing  synagogue  had  them- 
selves been  taught,  would  their  sons  be  taught,  to  read 
them ;  and  so  on  through  successive  generations.  It  is 
indeed  possible  that  this  uniformity  might  sometimes  have 
been  disturbed  in  particular  instances  by  conceit,  or  igno- 
rance ;  but  innovations  of  the  kind  alluded  to  could  not 
have  been  very  considerable  either  in  number  or  in  impor- 
tance. For  had  a  diversity  of  reading  obtained  in  differ-^ 
ent  synagogues  and  in  different  countries,  history  surely* 
would  have  recorded  something  like  opposition  to  the  Ma- 
soretical  attempt  of  fixing  the  sense  of  Scripture  by  an  un- 
deviating  standard  of  characteristical  vowels.  But  no- 
thing of  this  description  remains  on  record ;  a  convincing 
argument,  I  apprehend,  that  the  application  of  the  Maso« 
retical  vowels  was  in  perfect  conformity  with  that  sense 
of  the  text,  which  had  always  been  taught,  and  was  uni*- 
versally  approved,  whether  preserved,  in  the  preparatory 
instruction  for  the  public  service  of  the  synagogue,  by 
mere  oral  tradition,  or  by  the  use  of  a  vowel  system  lesa 
refined  and  more  imperfect 

It  seems  therefore,  that  the  Masoretical,  or  received 
Hebrew,  text,  comprising  as  well  vowels  as  consonants, 
affords  a  traditional  sense  of  Scripture  more  accurate,  thaa 
is  to  be  elsewhere  found.  Its  vowel  system,  whether 
only  a  refinement  upon  one  previously  in  use,- or  altoge* 
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ther  a  new  invention,  appears  to  have  been  originally  ad- 
mitted into  it  in  perfect  conformity  with  readings  found- 
ed upon  established  usage.  That  the  readings  indeed  ex- 
pressed by  the  vowels  had  been  always  predsely  the  same, 
without  having  ever  experienced  the  minutest  variatioDi 
it  would  be  absurd  to  affirm  ;  for  that  would  not  have  beeo 
the  case,  had  even  such  vowels  been  added  to  the  text  by 
the  inspired  writers  themselves  ;  but  that  a  general  uni- 
formity of  reading,  traditionally  delivered  down,  prevail- 
ed at  the  time  of  their  being  added  to  it,  whensoever  (hat 
time  really  was,  will  not  perhaps  be  controverted. 

Indeed  the  latter  point  alluded  to  is  not  denied  by  those 
who  contend,  that  the  existing  vowel  system  was  altoge* 
ther  unknown,  until  after  the  completion  of  the  Babylo- 
nian Talmud  about  the  year  500.  Nor  do  they  argue  that 
before  that  period  no  substitute  whatsoever  for  the  distinct 
notation  of  vowels  was  in  use.  On  the  other  hand  they 
maintain,  that  the  place  of  points  in  the  art  of  instnictioa 
was  supplied  by  what  are  known  under  the  name  of  mo- 
4res  lectionis.  But  let  us  hear  the  great  authority  upon 
the  question,  Cappellus  himseld  In  answer  to  an  oppo- 
nent he  says ;  Puguat  Bootius  adversus  umbram  suam, 
sive  somnium  et  commentum.  Quis  enim  illi  negat  aU- 
quam  fuisse  apud  Hebra»os,  ante  Masorethaa^  raiionem 
legendi  et  intelligendi  Hebraica  non  punctata  ?  Annon 
legit  Arcanum  meumf  Videat  lib.  i.  cap.  18,  19,  ubi 
totam  illam  rationem  fuse  satis  totis  illis  capitibus  explico. 
Literse  nempe  ^*IK  multis  in  locis  supplebant  locum  voea- 
lium^  ac  hctorem  linguae  Hebraicm  peritum  juvabant^ 
adhibita  attenta  vocum  singularum  in  serie  orationis  cod- 
fiideratione,  per  quam  vocum  extra  seriem  orationis  posit- 
arum  homonymia  tollitur.*     And  in  the  chapters  of  his 

*  Critica  Sacra,  Vol.  iiL  p.  674* 
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Jlrcanum  punctationis  revelatum^  extending  from  p. 
157,  to  p.  186,  Cappellus  enters  into  a  minute  detail  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  supposes  the  matres  leciionis 
were  used  to  supply  the  place  of  vowels  before  the  inven- 
tion of  the  points.     He  likewise  admits  the  position  of 
traditional  readings  transmitted  through  successive  ge- 
nerations by  the  use  of  these  matres  lectionis  to  the  days 
of  the  MasoretSy  whose  complete  knowledge  of  such  tradi- 
tional readings,  and  profound  skill  in  the  language  itself 
enabled  them,  be  imagines,  to  establish  their  novel  system 
upon  a  firm  and  steady  basis.     He  expressly  observes; 
longe  maxima  ex  parte  eam,  qusB  vocales  spectat,  lection- 
em  secuti  sint,  quse  turn  inter  Judssos  recepta  eratj  quae- 
que  potest  ex  lingnae  proprio  genio,  et  ex  antecedentium 
et  eonsequentium,  &c«,  consideratione  certissime  demon- 
strari.*    Again;  Ex  superioribus  satis constet,  et  olim  in 
Jlrcano  punctationis  a  nobis  singulari  disputatione  proba- 
tum  sity  puncta,  et  accentus  a  Masorethis,  post  annum  a 
Chriato  nato  quingentesimum,  consonantibus  in  Hebrseo 
Yeteris  Testamenti  textu  esse  addita,  prout  vel  ipsi  om- 
nibus prepensis  et  pensiculate  examinatis,  judicarunt  op- 
timum, vel  prout  a  magistns  per  traditionem  ^rarp^cagk" 
i^m  edocti  fuerantt    Thus  likewise  in  his  Arcanum 
punctationis  he  briefly  remarks ;    cujus  rationis  [viz.  le- 
gend! Hebraica  non  punctata]  cum  peritt  essent  Masore- 
tbae,  lectionem  sacram,  quam  tenebant,  et  edocti  erant, 
ezcogitatia  vocatium  et  accentuum  figuris  expresserunt  t 

Upon  the  whole  then  it  appears,  by  the  admission  of 
the  very  writers  themselves,  who  carry  up  the  invention 
of  the  points  no  higher  than  to  the  commencement  of  the 
sixth  century,  that  the  readings  then  established  were  of 
still  greater  antiquity.  Whether  these  readings  had  been 
preserved,  as  Cappellus  conjectures,  by  the  mere  use  of 
the  matres  ketionis,  or,  which  I  confess  seems  to  me 

♦  Ciitica  Sacra,  Vol.  iii.  p.  377.  f  Vol.  ii.  p.  938. 
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more  probable,  by  a  more  simple  system  of  points  thao 
the  Masoretical,  is  not  of  importance  to  my  enquiry :  I 
only  contend  for  the  /ac/,  that  the  Masoretical  readinpp 
were  more  ancient  than  the  period  assigned  for  their  uoi- 
yersal  reception. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  Eicharn^  from  the  strik- 
ing conformity  of  the  Masoretical  text  with  that  of  wy^tft- 
luy  carries  up  its  antiquity  to  the  Jirst  century  of  the 
Christian  aera.  He  conceives  that  we  possess  sufficieot 
data  to  prove  its  existence  even  at  so  remote  a  period ; 
but  that  higher  than  this  we  cannot  from  a  defect  of  data 
proceed  with  certainty*  He  does  not  indeed  sprak  of  the 
Masoretical  vowels,  but  simply  of  the  Masoretcal  ttiX, 
which  he  probably  confinea  to  the  consonants.  There 
seems  however  I  apprehend  little  reason  to  doubt  the  con- 
formity of  the  two  texts  not  only  in  consonants,  but  also 
in  vowels.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  scattered  fragments 
alone  of  Aquila's  version  are  come  down  to  us;  yet  if 
these  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  resemblance  of  his  text 
to  the  Masoretical  in  the  former  instance,  so  likewise  may 
they  be  in  the  latter.  Now  Cappellus  has  furnished  us 
with  such  various  readings  as  he  was  able  to  collect  from 
the  fragments  of  Aquila,  as  well  as  of  the  other  Greek 
versions,  from  whence  a  comparison  of  the  kind  may  be 
instituted.  After  noticing  certain  variations  in  the  vow- 
els, he  adds  the  following  remark  :  Ha&c  pauca  sunt  circa 
puncta  lectionis  exempla,  quae  nos  observavimus  ex  fng- 
mentis  Aquilae,  Symmachi^.Theodotionis,  &c.,  veRiionuni. 
Si  integras  jam  haberemus  translationes,  dubiom  non  est, 
quin  ex  iis  longe  plura  possent  annotari  exempla  ejus- 
modi  varie  lectionis.*  We  may  therefore  conclude  that 
these  are  all  the  variations  of  this  description,  which  he 
could  discover.  Let  us  now  examine  their  number  and 
oharacter. 

*  Critica  Sacra,  Vol.  ii.  p.  820. 
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In  all  they  only  amount  to  eleven^  which  I  shall  notice 
in  the  order  adopted  by  Cappellus  himself.  Job  xii.  2,  for 
niJDfl  rnorietur,  Aquila  reads  fllSfl  perfectiones  rs^Sid' 
Ikofra  ((Tobias). — Prov.  vii.  18,  for  D*"TT  amonit^^  he  reads 
CD^Tl  uberibtis  rw-Swv. — Psalm  iv.  3,  for  ♦"ll^J  gloriam 
meam  H-IM  tfv&|oi  fiwu. — Tsaiah  iii.  12.  for  D^B^'J  mtt- 
iieres  D^^J  a  HE^^  exac tores  <i*ajTouw«!f. — lb.  vii.  11. 
for  D/K^  petitionem  H/NB^  ad  in/eras  sfeoAjv. — Ib.ix. 
5.  for  tl^t^D  principatus  JTlti^p  mensura  to  fi^jw.— 
— lb.  vii.  11.  for  B^?|JK  ^JStp  dolor  desperatus  3^4 
t8^1il*  dolebiihomo  avafeowog. — Ib.xxxiii.  18,for  D^TnjSrT 
turres  t3^y'^it^rt  enutritos  coOg  fWfwj^aXufjkjxA^ouc. — ^Ib.  Ivii. 
10,  for  n vD  non  es  infirmata  fl^^P?  non  suppKcastt 
in  Pihel  «ux  ixn&vsv^a^. — Ezech.  1.  7,  for  hnjf  vitultis^jjf 
rotundus  tf^foyyuXov. — Hab.  iii.  8.  for  C3*^^"  i*lp!l  in 
tnedio  annorum  CD^l^  ^^P3  ^^  appropinquandia  an* 
nis  iv  r^  ^7*^siv  ra  irn-  In  addition  to  these  eleven  varia* 
tions  ttvo  more  are  given,  in  which  a  different  reading 
occurs  by  the  substitution  of  tff  for  tS^'.  Gen.  xxvi.  33. 
for  ny52^  sepiem  HJ^JB^  saturitas  «rXiitffjbbvi). — Hab.  iii. 
4,  for  DB^  ibi  ^tff  posuit  l^ero.* 

These  then  are  all  the  various  readings  occasioned  by  a 
difference  in  the  points,  which  the  eagle  eye  of  Cappellus 
was  capable  of  discovering  in  the  fragments  of  Aquila ; 
and  surely  neither  their  number,  nor  their  importance  is 
such  as  to  disprove,  ,when  asserted  of  the  vowels,  that, 
which  Eichorn  seems  to  assert  solely  of  the  consonants, 
viz.  that  their  general  concurrence  establishes  a  sufficient 
identity  between  the  texts  alluded  to,  so  that  one  text  may 
be  considered  as  an  apograph  of  the  other.  Itather  indeed 
may  what  Eichorn  seems  to  assert  of  the  consonants,  be 
more  confidently  asserted  of  the  vowels  ;    for  if  we  again 

*  Critica  Sacra,  v.  ii.  p,  806—816. 
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refer  to  Cappellus  we  shall  find,  that  the  various  readiagi 
in  the  latter  case  amount  not  to  the  number  of  those  in  the 
former.  I  have  noticed  no  less  than  one  and  twenty  in- 
stances adduced  by  him,*  where  a  different  sense  has  been 
given  by  Aquila  in  consequence  of  reading  the  consonants 
differently.  If  therefore,  upon  the  argument  of  £ichom, 
the  two  texts  are  to  be  classed  together,  notwithstanding 
the  diversity  of  reading  in  the  consonants,  much  more  rea- 
son is  there  to  class  them  together,  notwithstanding  the 
diversity  of  reading  in  the  vowels. 

I  use  the  expression  diversity  qf  reading  in  the  tfow- 
e&,  as  if  the  codex  used  by  Aquila  contained  vowels  as 
well  as  consonants ;  but  my  meaning,  it-  is  obvious,  only 
applies  to  the  traditional  reading  of  the  vowels,  in  what 
manner  soever  conveyed,  and  not  to  the  actual  reading 
of'them  by  any  writtefi  characters  in  the  text.  The  ma- 
terial fact,  which  I  wish  to  establish  simply  is,  that  Aqui- 
la and  the  Masorets  in  almost  all  cases  read  the  same  con- 
sonants with  the  same  vowels,  their  variations  from  each 
other  in  this  respect  being  too  trifling  to  disprove  the  re- 
markable coincidence  of  their  general  readings. 

A  similar  consequence  also  will  result  from  another 
aomparison ;  from  contemplating  the  variations  in  the 
vowel  reading  of  the  Septuagint,  contrasted  with  the  vowel 
reading  of  Aquila.  Cappellus  in  the  second  chapter  of  his 
fourth  book  gives  a  copious  selection  of  these  variations. 
Upon  an  accurate  survey  of  them  however  we  find,  that 
in  so  many  as  in  forty  instances  the  readings  also  o{ 
Aquila  have  been  preserved  \  but  that  in  thirty^six^  of 

*  Critiea  Saen,  lib.  ▼.  cti».  5. 

t  Viz.  Pnlm  zxxiL  4.  xIt.  1.  Iviii.  9.  Izir.  7.  IxxiL  1.  kxn.  S.  IxxriiL  69, 
eiz.  9.  Hotea  zuL  S.  Amos  i.  6.  Jonah  iL  6.  f^colesiastes  iti.  16.  laaUi  is.  I. 
PMlmzii.9.  xml4.  IviiL 6.  IxiiL  S.  Ixit.  8.  lzix.4.  IxxJUdS.  lzzzvii.«.«a.U. 
•zzzii  1.  exa  7.  Eeeleaiast.  xil  9.  Genes.  It.  £6.  xvili.  18.  xxxl  7.  xlm  91. 
Dealer.  xxxiiL  3.  Aoioa  i.  11.  Psalm  vii.  12.  Ixir.  8.  IxxxtiL  4.  exxxix.  2. 
Ixix.  21. 
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these,  where  the  Septuagint  clearly  varies  from,  Aquila 
follows,  the  vowel  reading  of  the  Masorets  $  and  that  even 
three  of  the  ybur  remaining  instances  it  is  probable  that 
the  difference  consists,  not  in  the  actual  reading,  but  in 
'the  turn  of  expression  adopted  in  his  translation.     One  of 
the  three  alluded  to  occurs  in  Pssdm  cxxx.  4.  where  Aquila 
renders  the  words  N^IIJl  JJ^D?  ^vfixsv  tw  9060U  propter 
iimarem  instead  of  ut  titnearis:  another  in  Canticles  ii. 
4,   where  the  words  n^H^^   vJ^  i /A?   vexillum  ejus 
super  me  (fuit)  amor  he  renders  Irexf sv  i^-'  i^  dyowr^jv  ordp- 
navit  super  me  amorem  :  and  the  third  in  Hosea  viii.  5. 
where  the  words  T|74J!?  ^il  ^^^^^^  vitulus  tuus,  he 
renders  ditd^r^w  w  /*6(fp(ov  tfou  desere  vitulum  tuum.     Nor 
does  Cappellus  himself  seem  to  consider  these  as  proofs, 
that  Aquila  read  the  respective  passages  differently  from 
the  Masorets,  because  he  does  not  so  notice  them,  when  he 
subsequently  enumerates  the  various  readings  of  that  trans- 
lator.    Th^  fourth  however  which  occurs,  Isaiah  xvii.  11. 
he  does  so  notice  in  his  enumeration,  as  may  be  seen  by 
referring  to  my  former  quotation  from  him  ;  so  that  out  of 
the  ybr/y  instances,  in  which  the  Septuagint  is  shewn  dis- 
tinctly to  vary  from  the  Masorets,  Aquila  appears  to  devi- 
ate only  once. 

From  the  preceding  observational,  therefore,  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  Masoretical  text,  as  well  in  point  of 
vowels  as  of  consonants,  was  the  received  text  of  the  Jews 
so  far  back  as  ihe  first  century  of  the  Christian  asra.  The 
Septuagint  I  admit  is  in  this  respect  an  anomalous  transla- 
tion, deviating  in  so  many  particulars  from  every  other, 
especially  in  its  reading  of  the  vowels,  as  to  be  justly  sus- 
pected of  inaccuracy.  Indeed  it  is  often  expressed  so 
loosely  as  to  assume  the  character  rather  of  a  paraphrase 
than  of  a  translation.  Its  great  difference  in  the  reading 
of  the  vowels,  is  so  prominent  as  to  strike  the  most  care- 
Jess  eye.     And  sometimes  also  even  in  the  consonants. 
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A  remarkable  instance  of  both  occurs  in  Isaiah  ix.  6. 

oiSts^-itef  njr-OK  nisji  ha  fyv  »h6  idb^*  Knpn 

afM?  Af5  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful^  ConnselicTj 
the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father^  the  Prince  of 
peace*     This  is  thus  strangely  translated  in  the  Septoa^int, 
xaXf MToi  ro  o  vofMi  oiVtG,  luyiX'ns  jSouX^  afyysKiQ,     * A|u  yag  dgifnsi 
hrt  rmk  oigxwra^f  xoj  ^istav  ajk<^ ;  a  translation,  which  without 
the  slightest  change  has  been  transmitted  down  from  the 
days  of  Jerome  ;  for  that  Father,  having  occasion  to  quote 
it,*  gives  it  thus  in  Latin  ;   Vocatur  nomen  ejus  Magni 
consilii  nundus.    Jldducam  enim  pacem  super  Prin-^ 
sipeSf  et  sanitatem  efvs.     Such  is  the  singular  rendering 
of  this  celebrated  passage  by  the  Septuagint ;  while  the 
version  of  Aquila  exhibits  the  usual  sensb  of  it.     How  so 
complicated  a  twist  of  a  plain  meaning  was  effected,  it 
seems  difficult  to  conjecture.     Cappellus,  bowever,t  with 
his  usual  confidence,  labours  to  untie  the  Gordian  knotpbut 
I  do  not  think  that  he   has  been  completely  successful. 
Equal  liberties  appear  to  have  been  taken  with  the  conso- 
nants as  with  the  vowels  and  accents ;  liberties,  or  rather 
perhaps  gross  deviations  from  the  correct  import  of  words, 
more  to  be  attributed  to  ignorance  and  inattention,  than  to 
premeditated  perversion  and  malevolence. 
The  remarkable,  as  well  as  numerous  variations  of  the 


*  ConunenU  in  Isaiam,  cap.  ix.  6. 

f  Critica  Sscra,  v.  ii.  p.  677.  He  supposes  that  fpv  t6fl  Wondtr- 
July  CoimieUory  was  rendered  Xs/aXijs  ^ouX^,  of  the  great  comad; 
that  t13i  Sm  the  mig^  God,  was  rendered  ecTysXos,  Angely  because 
DTiSm  is  sometimes  so  translated;  that  for  ohirygf  'yp'^SH  the  ever- 
Uulmg  Father  J  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  translators  read  ^  ^  iraie 
OiSbt  afw  s;^^|v*iv  M  rovi  agxwras  (rov  af^owa)  I  unU  bring  peace 
to  the  princes;  and  that  wxi  vyisiav  oucw  is  a  gloss  from  some  other 
version.  This  explanation  seems  more  ingenious  than  solid;  allow- 
ing more  than  usual  latitude  to  the  most  latitndinarian  of  all  intei^ 
preteis. 
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Septuagint  in  its  vowel  reading,  is  noticed  by  Capellus. 
I  cannot)  however,  agree  with  him  in  the  reason,  which  he 
assigns  for  it  He  says;  Unde  est  quod  LXX  interpetum 
lectio  /requentissime  mirum  in  tnodum  ab  hodierna 
punctatione  distat ;  quia  illi  omnium  longissime  a  Maso- 
retharum  secula  abfuerunt.  At  paraphrastarum  Chal- 
daicorum,  item  Aquilse,  Simmachi,  Theodotionis,  S.  Hiero- 
ny mi,  lectio  quoad  vocales,  ab  hodierna  punctatione  j^re^it/^ 
atntj  et  multo  minus  longe  discedity  quia  isti  Masoretha- 
rum  ^tsiti  prqpius  vixerunt,*  This  reasoning  might  have 
weight,  if  some  sort  of  imperfect  vowel  system,  when  the 
Septuagint  was  translated,  were  supposed  to  have  existed, 
which  was  gradually  improving  to  the  days  of  the  Maso- 
rets ;  but  I  do  not  see  what  influence  the  totally  new 
invention  of  a  vowel  system  in  their  days  could  possibly 
have  had  over  translators  who  preceded  them,  and  who 
were  altogether  without  the  knowledge  not  only  of  their, 
but  of  every  vowel  system  whatsoever.  Neither  will  the 
presumption  of  a  traditional  reading,  howsoever  preserved, 
which  is  supposed  to  vary  with  the  varying  sera,  satisfac- 
torily account  for  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  because, 
if  so,  that  version  which  was  nearest  to  the  Masoretical 
age,  would  also  most  closely  resemble  the  Masoretical  read- 
ings. This  however  appears  not  to  be  the  fact;  for  the 
version  of  Theodotio^  which  was  made  at  least  fifty  years 
nearer  to  the  Masoretical  age,  is  farther  removed  from  the 
Masoretical  readings,  than  the  version  of  ^quila.  Nor  is 
it  only  farther  removed  from  the  Masoretical  readingss, 
but  also  intimately  allied  to  those  of  the  Septuagint.  Upon 
the  latter  point  Montfaucon  has  the  following  remark; 
Theodotio,  ut  jam  probavimus,  post  Aquilam  et  ante  Sym- 
machum,  interpretationem  suam,  iitiperante  Commodo,  in 
lucem  emisity  et  in  vertendi  modo  a  LXX  interpretibus 

*  Critica  Sacra,  Pref.  p.  xiii. 
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miau8,  quam  alii,  deflexit :  imo  etiam  LXX  sxpissime  »t* 
cuius  est.* 

To  what  then,  it  may  be  said,  are  we  to  attribute  the 
fact,  that  the  Septuagint  version,  with  which  we  may  like* 
wise  class  the  version  of  Theodotio,  so  perpetually  diflfen 
from  the  Masoretical  readings,  while  that  of  Aquila  gCDe- 
rally  coincides  with  them  ?.  Not  I  apprehend  to  any  distant 
or  any  approximating  period,  at  which  ihey  might  havt 
been  respectively  composed ;  but  solely  to  the  abilities, 
and  means  of  information,  possessed  by  the  several  trans- 
lators. I  assume  that  each  of  them  translated  from  an 
unpointed  text ;  but  contend,  that  Aquila  alone  of  the 
three  thoroughly  understood  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
was  conversant  with  the  traditional  readings  of  the  syna- 
gogue. His  close  adherence  to  the  Hebrew,  and  the  esti- 
mation in  which  his  version  was  held  by  the  Jews  them- 
selves, are  too  well  known  to  require  proof.  But  the  case 
was  very  different  with  the  other  two.  The  frequent  mis- 
conception of  the  plainest  meaning  by  the  translators  of 
the  Septuagint  not  only  demonstrate,  that  they  read  from 
a  text  without  vowels,  but  that  they  were  altogether  iDca- 
pable  of  supplying  them  according  to  the  true  genius  of 
the  language,  and  the  common  principles  of  vowel  con- 
struction. And  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  which  Theo- 
dotio possessed,  was  in  the  judgment  of  Montfsiucon  far 
inferior  to  that  of  Aquila.  Non  infrequenter  etiam,  he  re* 
marks,  Theodotio,  peculiarem  sibi,  ab  aliisque  omnibus 
diversam  interpretationem,  adornat ;  in  iisque  locis  longe 
minore^  quam  Jiquiloj  vel  Symmachus,  Hebraicas  lingua? 
peritia  instructus  deprehenditur.t  But  whatsoever  their 
skill  in  the  language  might,  or  might  not,  have  been,  the 
versions  of  Theodotio  and  Symmachus  have  been  always 
rejected  by  the  Jews  as  much  less  conformable  with  the 

;^  *  Prcdim.  in  Hexapl.  eap.  m  ^  2.  t  Ibid. 
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customary  received  sense  of  the  sacred  writings^  than  that 
of  Aquila. 

It  is  now  something  more  than  itvo  and  twenty  centu- 
rieS)  since  Ezra  himself,  an  inspired  writer,  established  the 
eanon,  and  published  the  text,  of  Scripture  \  and  it  appears 
certain  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod as  for  the  last  seventeen  of  these  centuries,  the  Maso- 
retical  readings  have  not  only  existed,  but  have  been  always 
contemplated  as  the  genuine  readings  of  this  text  That 
incidental  inaccuracies  may  have  been  committed  in  the  act 
of  transmitting  them  down  through  successive  generations, 
may  be  admitted  without  impeachment  to  their  general 
fidelity.  These  however  affect  not  the  principal  question. 
Nor  is  it  indeed  probable  that  any  other  systematical  read- 
ings, or,  to  adopt  the  language  of  modern  criticism,  any 
other  edition  of  the  text,  was  ever  known  from  the  days 
of  Ezra  to  the  present  time.  The  only  argument  in  proof 
of  another  edition  is  derived  from  the  anomalies  of  the 
Septuagint ;  but  this  version,  as  I  have  remarked,  is  in 
itself  so  garbled,  and  abounds  with  so  many  proofs  of  error, 
as  well  as  of  ignorance,  or  inadvertence,  if  not  of  both,  that 
DO  very  legitimate  inference  can  be  deduced  from  it. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that,  setting  aside  all  consideration 
of  the  Septuagint,  other  editions  besides  the  Masoretical, 
are  most  probably  extant  For  if  we  suppose  the  existence 
of  two  very  ancient  manuscripts  A  and  B,  the  latter  of 
which  is  now  lost,  but  that  before  it  was  lost,  the  transcript 
c  containing  ten  errors  was  made  from  it,  the  transcript  d 
containing  ten  more  from  c,  and  so  on  in  a  multiplied  ratio 
of  error  through  the  alphabet  to  z  ;  and  that  then  the  tran- 
script z,  from  the  ignorance  or  caprice  of  criticism,  being 
held  in  the  highest  estimation,  became  the  common  oirgin 
of  other  transcripts  a,  S,  y,  &c.  ;  surely  if  we  suppose  these 
things,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  deny,  that  the  last 
mentioned  transcripts  a,  €,  /,  &c,  must  exhibit  9l  different 
Edition  from  that  which  is  found  in  A  ;  and  if  we  do  not 
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deny  this,  we  acknowledge  the  propable  existence  of  two 
distinct  Editions  at  least  To  the  abstract  principle  cod- 
tained  in  this  reasoning,  borrowed  from  Griesbacb^  I  readi- 
ly and  unreservedly  subscribe  ;  but  in  the  present  case  can 
by  no  means  admit  its  practical  result  The  question  turas 
not  upon  what  Editions  maj/f  but  upon  what  (actually  do, 
exist  In  order  to  detect  different  Editions  of  the  text, 
let  us  hear  the  rule  of  Griesbach  himself :  Attendendum  est 
pnecipue  ad  lectiones  insigniores  atque  gravwres,  b.  e. 
eas,  quae  vel  senaum  mutant j  vel  glossemaiibua  constant 
exquisitiSf  vel  e  vulgaribus  lectionum  variantium  caosis 
(e.  gr.  literarum  aut  soni  similitudine,  &c)  derivari  ne- 
queant,  vel  omittendo  (nisi  ijuboioWXsurov  omission!  occasionera 
praebuerit)  addendove  a  lectione  recepta  discedunt.  Again ; 
Ut  aliam  recensionem  inesse  statuamus  codici  A,  aliun 
.  codici  B,  nocesse  est  non  solum  ut  discrepantiae  occummt 
satis  frequentes,  per  textum  universum  diffusas,  verum 
etiam,  ut  ratio  discrepantiae  universae  reddi  nequeat  e  libra- 
rii  sive  negligeniia  sivt  imperitia,  aliisque  vulgaribtu 
lectionum  dissonantium  causis.*  Now  before  it  be  pre- 
sumed, that  an  Edition  of  the  Old  Testament  different  from 
the  Masoretical  either  does  exist,  or  ever  has  existed,  it  is 
requisite,  that  the  more  remarkabk  and  important  vari- 
ations in  the  readings  of  some  other  text  be  distinctly 
pointed  out  This  however,  if  we  except  the  vain  under- 
taking of  drawing  pure  water  from  what  Eichorn  terms 
the  muddy  ditch  of  the  Septuagint,  has  been  never  yet 
effected.  Every  version  therefore,  upon  which  reliance 
can  be  placed,  and  every  Manuscript  extant,  must  be  re- 
ferred to  one  and  the  same  Edition,  the  MasoreticaL  The 
utmost  to  be  presumed  is,  that  they  may  belong  to  differ- 
ent/amities  of  this  one  Edition  ;  but  no  attempt  eveh  at 
such  subordinate  classification,  from  the  perplexity  perhaps, 
and  inferior  utility  of  the  task,  has  ever  been  made. 

*  Curae  m  Hist  Teat.  Gr.  Epist  PaoIiil  p.  SSt,  35. 
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The  result  then  of  the  whole  is  this  ;  that  tl  e  antiquity 
of  the  received  Hebrew  text  may  be  clearly  carried  up  to 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  sera.  For  the  sake  of 
argument  however,  instead  of  dating  the  certain  existence 
of  it  seventeen  centuries  back,  let  us  date  it  only  thirteen; 
and  fix  its  origin  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  sixth 
century,  when  we  are  told,  that  the  characters  of  vowels 
and  accents' we]*e  originally  invented.  Will  it  even  then 
follow,  that  any  other  text  can  be  referred  to,  as  occurring 
either  in  versions  or  in  manuscripts,  at  all  to  be  com]Htrcd 
with  it  ?  Certainly  not  ?  for  the  versions  as  1  have  remark- 
ed are  themselves  of  the  same  Edition  ;  and  every  ma- 
nuscript in  existence  must  be  contemplated  as  a  mere  in- 
dividual of  some  particular  family  derived  from  it 

The  Masoretical  text  therefore  as  distinguished  by  vowels 
and  accents,  although  not  of  inspired,  is  nevertheless  of 
very  high  authority.  It  is  incontrovertibly  at  least  Mtr- 
teen  centuries  old  ;  and  furnishes  us  with  a  reading  of  in- 
estimable value,  not  only  on  account  of  its  own  intrinsic 
excellence  and  antiquity,  but  also  on  account  of  the  tradit- 
ional character  with  which  it  is  invested.  Whether  we  consir 
der  its  vowel  readings,  as  substitutions  for  some  other  more 
ancient  and  more  simple  readings  of  a  similar  description, 
or  as  substitutions  for  the  mere  use  of  the  Matres  Lecii- 
oniSj  still  must  we  regard  them  as  readings  universally 
respected  at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  date  of  our  oldest 
Manuscripts.  Yet  these  are  the  readings,  which  many 
modern  translators,  particularly  in  our  own  country,  have 
despised  and  derided  ;  conceiving,  as  one  of  the  last  but 
not  least  celebrated  of  their  number  sarcastically  remarks, , 
that  '^  his  critical  judgment  must  be  weak  indeed,  who 
is  not  qualified  to  revise  and  reverse  the  decisions  of  the 
wise  men  of  Tiberias."* 

We  know  that  the   Greek  of  the  New  Testament  was 

*  Bishop  Honley,  Preface  to  Hosea. 
M  M  2 
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originally  written  without  pauses  to  regulate  the  seoae, 
and  without  any  distinction  of  words.     But  were  it  pos- 
sible fur  us  to  possess  an  early  copy  of  it,  or  the   trans- 
cript of  an  early  copy,  with  every  deficiency  of  the  kind  d- 
luded  to  fully  supplied  by  persons  abundantly  eompeteot 
to  the  task,  should  we  not  esteem  it  a  treasure  of  the  fint 
critical  importance  ?     Now  we  possess  such  an  earijr  copy 
of  the  CHd  Testament  in  the  Masoretical  pointing  of  the 
testy  which  not  only  distinguishes  b^ween  one  word  and 
anoffier,  as  well  as  between  one  sentence  and  another^  but 
between  words  connected  together  in  the  same  sentence ; 
and  what  is  more,  gives  a  determinate  sense  to  the  words 
themselves,  the  meaning  of  which  would  be  otherwiae 
vague  and  uncertain.     Nor  should  it  be  foi|;otteo,  that  the 
vowels  and  accents,  by  the  combined  operation  of  which  so 
dear  and  steady  a  light  is  thrown  over  every  part  of  the 
text,   are  not  only  themselves  of  very  high,  but  h'kewise 
emanate  from  traditional  readings  of  still  higher,  antiquity. 
Is  it  possible,   that  any  critic,  who  gives  himself  a  noo- 
ment's  time  for  reflexion,  and  who  is  not  altogether  over- 
run with  self-conceit,  can  persist  in  exhihittng  so  egregious 
a  want  of  judgment  as  to  despise,  and  so  consummate  a 
proof  of  iblly  as  to  deride^  readings  of  this 
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7%«ory  of  ebtddaiing  Hebrtw  by  the  cogvkott  diakeiSf  patticW' 
iarhf  by  the  Arabic  JSxtfad  /r4nn  Schubens^  in  exemplifi- 
eaiion  of  this  theory.  The  verb  7l>  More  ingenuity  of 
investigation^  than  solidity  of  reasoning  in  it.  Languages 
derived  from  the  same  source  do  not  always  use  the  same 
word  in  the  same  sense.  The  derivative  sense  more  likely  to 
occur  in  the  more  modern^  and  the  primitive  in  the  most  an- 
cient languages.  Position^  that  the  Hebrew  tongue  may  be 
greatly  illustrated  by  the  study  of  the  dialects^  contains  some 
theoretical  truth  with  much  practical  uncertainty.  Difficulty 
of  the  Ulustration.  Signification  of  words  in  a  constant 
state  of  fhittuatton.  Improvement  in  criticism  often  brings 
increase  in  perplexity.  Oriental  languages  built  tgnm  the 
samefmmdatteH  are  som^imes  eo$nposed  of  diffhrent  materir 
als.  Hebrew  and  Syriae*  Sestrietions  prescribsd  by  Bar 
ver.  Lesdeons  improved  wily  in  Etymohgieal  inaestigatians. 
A  iran^ut^r  n$t  to  be  led  astray  by  ingmioue  eanceits^  and 
Theovttieal  novelOes. 

Havino  endeavoured  to  point  out  in  detail  the  futility 
of  their  reasoning,  who  contend  for  the  necessity  of  a 
new  tranalation  from  a  presumption,  that  the  received 
Hebrew  text  has  been  rendered  infinitely  more  correct 
than  at  the  period  of  the  last  translation,  which  was  taken 
from  it,  by  the  very  improved  state  of  modern  criticism  ; 
and  to  demonstrate  that  the  received  text  is  not  only  the 
best,  but  the  most  ancient  and  authoritative,  which  can  be 
adopted,  I  shall  now  briefly  consider  another  part  of  their 
reasoning,  in  pursuit  of  the  same  object,  grounded  upon 
the  supposed  advantages,  which  a  translator  of  the  Bible 
would  now  possess  in  consequence  of  the  great  illustration, 
which  the  Hebrew  language  has  received  from  a  more  ex- 
tended cultivation  of  oriental  literature.     The  former  ar- 
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gument  relates  to  the  emendation  of  the  text  iiself»  the 
latter  to  the  explanation  of  the  words,  of  which  that  text 
is  composed. 

It  has  long  been  conceived  that  the  Hebrew  langaage  is 
capable  of  very  considerable  elucidation  by  what  we  usual- 
ly denominate  the  sister  dialect Sf  that  is,  by  other  lan- 
guages of  the  same  origin,  particularly  by  the  Syriac, 
Chaldee,  and  Arabic.  This  has  been  a  favoarite  topic 
with  the  admirers  of  Schultens,  who,  possessing  a  deep 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  Arabic,  zealously  laboured  to 
demonstrate  how  greatly  that  language  was  capable  of  il- 
lustrating Hebrew,  in  his  <*  Origines  Hebrsae ;  sive  He- 
braeae  linguae  antiquissima  natura,  et  indoles  ex  Arabian 
penetralibus  revocata,"  as  well  as  in  his  '^De  Defiectibus 
hodiernis  Linguas  Hebraeae,"  and  in  the  controversy  whid^ 
succeeded  them.  There  is  doubtless  much  ingenuity  and 
recondite  investigation  displayed  by  this  able  Seholar  upon 
a  subject,  where  imagination  is  ever  ready  \o  seize  the 
reins  of  reason ;  a  subject,  which  few  besides  himself 
could  so  systematically  expand  or  so  lavishly  adorn ;  but 
it  seeYns  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  frequently  fails  of  pro- 
ducing substantial  fruit  by  being  too  theoretical  and  refin- 
ed for  practical  utility.  .  Indeed  his  whole  hypothesis  is 
framed  upon  the  anvil  of  those  philosophical  lexicographers 
of  Arabia,  who,  persuaded  that  the  materials  of  their  own 
language  were  inexhaustible,  fabricated  with  no  vulgar 
vanity  their  intricate  links  of  combined  significations  from 
what  they  conceived  to  be  the  profundity  of  its  principles, 
and  the  subtilty  of  its  construction. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  mode  of  elucidation  adopted  by 
Schultens,  I  shall  give  in  his  own  language  a  few  extracts 
from  his  critical  disquisition  upon  the  Hebrew  word  7lji9 
which  in  his  tract  <<  De  Defectibus  hodiernis  Ling.  Heb. 
occupies  more  than  four  quarto  pages  ;  referring  the  reader 
for  fuller  information  to  the  tract  itself.  Ordior  a  7lJI> 
Arabice  JOi^  quod  declaratur  per  ^  H  incrementum 
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roburque  cepit  adolescens,  granum  in  spica  ;  ut  est  apud 
Goiium.  Sichabes grandescere,  magnum Jieriy  adolescerty 
succrescerey  roborariy  invalescerey  Sih^sque  idesis  magnitu^ 
dints,  quas  Dictionaria  nostra  i-w  SlJj  recte  et  rite  attribuunt, 
Illud  autem  incrementum roburque  cepit^  satis  apparet  esse 
secundarium  ac  derivatum.  Ex  quo  fonte  ?  Ex  Jirmtter 
iorquendo  et  pleeiendo /ufiiculoj  quod  tanquam /7rfnc^^ 
atque  primigenium  radicis  enotatur  a  Criticis  Arabuni. 
Zjauhari  •  *•  *  "  Dicitur  ^3n  hSiJ  torsi  funem  quum 
QSnO  /flfi  T\jphrs'2  detistore  etfirmiore  compage  in- 
torques.  Inde  H/njO  puelloy  quse eleganliore  est  sta- 
iurUy  et  711^10  tenui  gracilitate  prsedittts  mr^  non  ex 
made*  Item  7"T1J  D 7^  Juvenis  robustior  /actus j  et 
granum  7nj,  quum  9\t  grandius  et  firmius."  Similiter 
fere  Phiruzabadi,  *  *  <<  Dicitur  7"1J  hoc  vel  illud,  qui 
Jirmiterintorquet ;  et  vir  ^njD  vocatur,  cui  ilia  subti-^ 
Hare  Jilo  deducta,,  simulque  validitus  compacta  membra 
sunt.  Brachium  7nK  est  robustius^  compactius,  Crus 
n/njK  item  compactius  firmiusque,  N7*^J  mulier 
pulchro  plexu  textuve  corporis  praedlta  ;  et  a  loricis,  fir^ 
mius  contexta.  Et  H^DXr?  H^^  bli  intortusy  intex- 
tusque  fuitf(Bius  caprexy  aliorumve  foetus,  pro  ado/eve^ 
runt  et  robusti  evaserunt.^^  *  *  *  Hinc  procHvis  fuit  me- 
taphora  ad  corpus,  quod  nervisy  venisy  tendinibuSy  toris, 
intexitury  quasi,  et  Jtrmum  sibi  ac  compactum  robur 
acquirit.  Such  is  the  ground-work  of  bis  argument ;  let 
us  now  see  the  application  of  it. 

Exhacjam  origine  thematis  7^J  vel  gratia,  vel  iux 
etiam  nova,  sese  insinuabit  in  loca  bene  multa.  Liquet 
nunc,  verbi  causa,  quantus  sit  nervus  in  formula  ^*1  j 
y*|*lt  Exod.  XV.  16.  Proprie  lacerti  compacti  et  torosi 
firmitudo  intorta  et  robustior.  *  *  Ad  firmitatem  com- 
/?ac/am  etiam  respicitur  Esai.  i.)^.  ♦riO0 1*11  ♦j^^^J  D*J3 
Tulgo,  Filios  educavi  et  extuli.  Subest  nervosius  quid, 
et  venustius.  In  corpore  humanOy  cum  quo  comparatur 
popuius  Judaicus^  duo  requiruntur;  quae  illud  perficiant^ 
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suisque  numeris  tbsolvanl.  Prima  dos  eat,  nerris,  iorbqiie 
validisesse  instnicUm,  unde  vires  subministrantur.  Altera, 
ut  bene  compactum  et  finnum  corpas,  non  humile  maiiei^ 
aed  in  altiiin  consargat  et  excreacat  Utrumgue  elegaoter 
complexus  est  Propheta.  Haee  propria  est  iaeiesoralioDic^ 
Improprie,  in  isto  corpore  reip.  JudaicsB,  iUod  0*£1 
^D'^nj  filios  nervis  eompegi  et  eorrobaravi^  est  epHut 
et  divitiiSi  qui  sunt  nerm  reruniy  feci  invaiesoere ;  ^/lOOn 
in  proceram  exttiU  staturam^  est  cut  Majestatis  cuimm 
evexi.  Suspicor  subtilius  hoc  discrimeny  quod  natnra  lio- 
gu8B  adfert,  etiatn  de  industria  captj^tum  ease  EsaL  xxiii. 

4.  mSina  ♦noon  onina  ^rh^y  rS  ntm  jh-moi 

edtUDijuveneSt  nan  procerus  educavi  virgines.  Nempe 
bus  juvenum  in  eampacto  robort  membrortim;  quum 
Virginum  potius  decos  consistat  in  erecia  et  proearum 
datura.  *  *  *  Hisce  praemunitis,  non  alienum,  nee 
aodax  nimis  videbitur,  quod  Jobi  vii.  17,  yerha  HS 
1  j/l  jn  ^^  \ffMH  convertere  austineam,  Qtiik/  er/  Mar- 
talisy  0  deus  fortis,  quod  tu  te  implicee  cum  to  f  Mver^ 
sua  eum  deseendas  in  arenamy  tanquam  lueiator^  et 
grams  adversarius^  cum  to  manns  conssrtnSf  digladi- 
ansque?* 

In  the  primitiye  aignificationa  of  Hebrew  words,  as 
Biinutely  extracted  in  this  manner  from  the  arabic  hj 
Schultens,  I  confess,  that  there  has  always  appeared  to  me 
more  ingeoitity  of  investigation*  than  aoiidity  of  reason- 
ing. With  respect  to  the  wiHrd  in  qaestioa  the  idea  of 
magnitude  in  size  or  quantity,  which  had  been  affixed  to 
it  by  preceding  lexicographers,  he  considers  as  a  seconda-^ 
ty  sense  of  it*  only,  and  for  its  primary  sense  refers  to 
his  favourite  Arabic,  which  furnishes  him  with  the  idat 
of  implication.  But  he  does  not  meotioa  the  seeood  sig» 
nification  of  the  word  as  given  in  the  Liexicon  of  Castd* 
Ins,  which  u  JUquavit  butymm,  adipemve.     How  is  the 
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idea  of  twistingf  as  in  the  case  of  a  rope^  to  be  associated 
with  that  of  meltings  as  in  the  case  of  butter  or  fat? 
Both  are  compatible  enough  with  that  of  magnitude  ;  for 
as  the  act  of  twisting  the  several  parts  of  a  rope  together 
increases  their  bulk  by  combination^  so  also  does  the  act  of 
melting  enable  the  butter  or  fat  to  cover  a  larger  surface. 

I  will  not  however  stop  to  dispute  the  primary  sense  of 
the  wordy  having^ther  objections  to  his  system. 

I  do  not  understand  upon  what  rational  principle  it  caa 
be  maintained,  that  the  same  word  is  always  to  retain  its 
primary  meaning  in  all  the  allied  languages,  into  which  it 
may  be  adopted.  Thu9  it  is  admitted,  that  7"tJl  in  Arable 
signifies  to  twUt^  and  also  to  contend.  But  what  does  it 
signify  in  Syriac  and  Ethiopic  ?  In  Syriac,  as  also  in  Tal* 
mudical  Chaldee,  it  signifies  only  to  twist ;  and  in  Ethio- 
pic  it  signifies  only  to  contend  ;  so  that  no  more  than  one 
of  the  two  senses  applied  to  it  in  Arabic  is  applicable  to  it 
either  in  Syriac  or  Ethiopic,  and  not  even  that  indifierent* 
ly.  But  it  may  be  said,  are  lexicogrnphers  in  Syriac  and 
Ethiopic  to  be  trusted  ?  May  not  upon  a  minute  search 
passages  be  found  in  both  these  languages,  where  both  the 
senses  alluded  to  occur?  It  is  impossible  to  prescribe  li« 
mits  to  those,  who  wire-draw  meanings  from  words  for 
the  establishment  of  a  particular  hypothesis  ;  yet  surely 
the  chances  of  their  being  right  are  against  them  when 
they  can  only  obtain  a  colour  for  the  probability  of  their 
interpretation,  perhaps  in  one  only  out  of  a  hundred  in- 
stances. 

Now  if  this  argument  has  weight  when  applied  to  the 
use  of  the  word  in  Syriac  and  Ethiopic  upon  a  comparison 
with  the  Arabic,  it  has  much  more  weight  when  applied 
to  ita  use  in  Hebrew  upon  the  same  comparison.  In  the 
Bible  7*IJI  occurs  as  a  verb  more  than  a  hundred  times, 
and  as  a  noun  more  than^ve  hundred  times  ;  yet  is  it  only 
in  one  of  these  numerous  instances,  that  Schultens  labours 
to  fix  upon  the  word  the  signification  of  implicare.    Grant- 
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ing  therefore  that  such  is  its  meaning  in  Arabic,  and  that 
it  is  capable  of  bearing  the  same  meaning  in  the  passage  of 
Job  alluded  to,  can  we  possibly  admit  this  to  be  the  troe 
sense  of  it,  when  we  recollect  that  it  is  indisputably  used 
more  than  six  hundred  times  in  a  different  significatioa? 
The  other  passages  of  Scripture,  to  which  be  refers,  are 
so  explained  as  not  to  exclude  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
wordy  although  it  is  supposed  to  invest  them  with  a  cer- 
tain recondite  sense,  of  which  the  vulgar  linguist  woold 
never  form  the  slightest  suspicion. 

That  languages  derived  from  a  common  source  do  not 
always  use  the  same  word  in  the  same  sense,  is  a  remark 
too  trite  to  require  confirmation.  The  caprice  of  collo- 
quial usage  disdains  the  precision  of  philosophical  uniform- 
ity. Nor  does  the  same  word  in  the  same  language  bear 
in  every  age  the  same  signification.  To  give  an  instance 
in  our  own  language  upon  a  comparison  with  the  Crerman. 
The  word  Knave  in  English  has  now  no  such  meaning  as 
the  annalogous  term  Knabe*  in  German,  in  which  lan- 
guage it  means  a  Boy.  This  however  was  once  its  mean- 
ing also  in  English  ;  but  such  a  sense  of  it  is  become  obso- 
lete. Nay,  words  are  sometimes  found  completely  to 
change  their  meaning.  Thus  when  the  present  version  of 
the  Bible  was  made,  the  verb  let  signified  to  hinder^  as  2 
Thess.  ii.  7  ;  '<  he  who  now  letiethj  will  let,  until  he  be 
taken  out  of  the  way.''  But  at  present  it  is  only  used  in 
the  opposite  sense  of  permitting. 

Another  observation  likewise  may  be  added,  which  / 
militates  against  the  theory  of  Schultens.  The  nearer  we 
approach  the  fountain  head  of  the  languages  in  question, 
the  greater  I  apprehend  must  be  the  probability  of  our 
discovering  the  primitive  senses  of  words.  But  the  di- 
rect reverse  of  this  takes  place  in  the  theory  before  us, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  word  more  immediately 

•  Khabe  in  Germanr,  aDswen  to  Knave  in  Englbb,  as  Grabe  ansvcn 
t©  Grave, 
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.under  iDvesiigatioD.  For  Schulteo)  himself  ^mito,  that 
the  derivative^  not  the  primitivey  signification  of  it  al- 
most unirer^ally  occArs  in  ancient  Hebrew,  which  has 
eeased  to  be  spol^en  for  more  than  two  thousand  years, 
while  its  primitive^  not  its  derivative f  signification  almost 
aa  universally  occurs  in  modern  Arabic. 

But  omitting  all  further  consideration  of  the  refined,  the 
laborious,  and  the  complicated  investigations  of  Schulten% 
I  proceed  to  contemplate  the  general  principles  of  the  posi- 
tion, that  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  has  been  consider* 
ably  extended    by  a  more  comprehensive   and  accurate 
^tudy  in  niodem  times  of  what  are  termed  its  kindred  di- 
alects.   It  has  .been  asserted,  and  certainly  not  without 
strong  presumptive  reasoning,  that  by  these  the  significa- 
tions attributed  to  many  obscure  Hebrew  words  may  be  in- 
cidentally'eonfirmed,  and  sonietimes  indeed  new  significa* 
tions  dis^vered,  that. the  defects ^f  that  language,  arising 
from  the  paucity  of  its  remains,  and  other  incidental  cau- 
ses, may  be  often  supplied,  and  that  its.  analogies  in  ge- 
neral may  be  appropriately  elucidated.     Upon  the  ability 
however  of  thus  supplying  its  defects,  •  much  has  inde^ 
been  written,  but  too  much  perhaps  assumed.     It  has  been 
conceived  with  respect  to  single  words,  that  the  etymons 
of  many,  not  otherwise  apparent,  may  in  this  way  be  ef- 
fectuaily  detected ;  and  not  only  the  primitive  senses  of 
their  respective  roots  be  restored,  but  in  several  instanceir 
their  derivative  or  secondary,  when  in  direct  opposition  to  ^ 
their  primitive  senses,  satisfactorily  investigated  ;  and  that 
the  meaninga  of  some,  usually  esteemed  dubious,  may  be 
illustrated,  those  of  others,  which  but  seldom  occur,  !)• 
detected,  and  those'  of  a  few,  which  occur  but  once,  be 
successfully  explored.     Nor  has  th§  utility  of  these  cog- 
liate  boguages  been  supposed  to  consist  in  the  mere  supply 
of  etymological  deficiencies,  but  likewise  of  illuminating 
with  the  blaze  of  day  many  singular  phrases  and  idioms, 
tltogether  ^horrent  from  European  usage. 
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In  this  ingenious  aiBgument  there  seems  to  be  some  tbee^ 
retietl  truth  combined  with  much  practical  uncertainty.  If 
howey^  we  give  it  its  full  weight  and  ad^iit  the  ocear 
sional  feHcity  of  its  application^  still  must  we  r^^ard  that 
application  as  a  task  of  no  common  difficulty  and  delicacy. 
The  traui^lator  whoattmnpta  to  tread  on  this  alluring  ground 
is  under  the  .constant  temptation  of  forsaking  every  beaten 
track  and  of  wandering  into  perpetual  intricacies  ;  of  sob- 
stituting  philosophical  speenlation  for  logical  deduetion, 
and  criticU  refinement  for  solid  reasoning.     Ever  prying 

.after  discoreriesi  his  imagination  is  disposed  to  eonvert 
the  wild  weed  into  a  highly  cultivated  flower,*  and  the 
mean  plant  of  daily  occurrence  into  an  exotic  of  inestima- 
ble rarity ;  and  always  eager  for  novelties,  be  b  osually 
more  intent  upon  displaying  his  own  talent  at  mngular  re- 
search,  than  upon  explaining  the  word  of  Godtwith  unaf- 
fected simplicity.     Nor  will  those,  who  are  moA  zealous 

•  to  enrich  Hebrew  with  the  spoils  of  its  kiodied  dialects^ 
admity  that  the  enterprise  is  one  of  vulgar  accomplishment ; 
or  that  the-  weapon,  to  be  successfully  used  in  this  war  of 
words,  may  be  wielded  by  every  arm. 

To  elucidate  indeed  a  language  of  such  remote  antiquity, 
as  the  Hebrew,  by  others,  of  which,  how  much  soever 
originally  allied  to  it,  we  possess,  at  this  very  distant  period 
of  time,  nothing  like  coeval  remains,  nothing  but  what  in 
point  of  date  is  at  least  posterior  to  it  many  centyrie^  mqst 
always  appear  an  arduous,  and  often  prove  an  abc^ve^ 
undertaking.  The  signification  of  words  in  all  langosges 
are  in  a  constant  state  of  fluctuation,  and  are  undei^iag 
perpetual  modifications!.  Political  changes  in  the  forms 
and  principles  of  governments,  comtnerciid  oonnexioos 
with  foreign  nation^  pursuits  previously  unknown,  the 
introdi|ction  of  novel,  or  the  aineliorftion  of  ancient, 
codes  of  faith,  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  science,  the 
refinement  of  manners,  and  Ihe  general  improvement  in 
all  the  arts  and  toxuries  of  lite,  with  many  similar  causey 
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--combine  not  only  to  render  necessaiy  the  Adoption  of  new 

• 

words,  but  to  impose  other  significations  upon  those  which 
are  already  in  use^and  frequently  produce  a  complete  change 
in  their  forms  and  constructions.     The  primary  imports  of 
many  become  in  time  obsolete,   and  are  superseded  by 
meanings  of  extraneous  origin  and  connexion  ;  some  as- 
sume m^aphorical  senses  by  the  most  perplexing  analogies; 
and  others  are  even  petrverted-  by  the  caprice  of  custom 
into  senses  diametrically  opposite  to  those,  by  which  they 
were  befdte  disAigu^hed.     Were  we  better  acquainted ^ 
than  we  are,  with  modern  Gxeek,  we  might  perhaps  be 
enabled  to  thfow  occasional  light  upon  some  obscure  pas* 
eages  in  the  Greek  write;^  of  antiquity  ;  but  the  attempt 
would  require  no  little  discrimination,  and  would  scarcely 
be  deemed  the  province  of  a  translator,  who  ought  not  to 
transgress  the  bounds  of  sober  criticism  by  wandering  into 
the%ilds  of  abstract  reasoning  and  philosophical  theory. 
Surely  therefore- we  cannot  pi^esume,  that  less  circumspec- 
tion, and  less  control  qver  the  blandishments  of  fancy,  are 
requisite  io  translating  the  langu^ige  of  the  Bible,  than  in 
■translating  that  or  a  mere  classical  author. 
. '  The  difficulties,  which  at  very  turn  surround  the  path 
pt  him,  who,  while  engaged  in  the  task  of  translation,  is 
disposed  to  traverse  the  wide  field  of  philosophical  refine- 
ment, and  conjectural  speculation,  )^re  innumerable.    When 
therefore  we  extol  the  improvemjent  which  Hebrew  criti- 
cism has- received,  from  a  more  extended  cultiyation  of  the 
oriental  languages,  in  modem  times,  we  are  apt  to  forget, 
that  improvement  in  criticism  too  often  brings  with  it  in- 
erease  in  perplexity  ;  and  that  if  we  embark  upon  the  ocean 
of  conjecture,  no  little  resolution,  2&  well  as  discrimina- 
tion, is  requisite  to  prevent  a  perpetual  deviation  from  our 
track,  under  the  influence  of  respectable  names  and  plausi^ 
ble  authorities*     - 

But  the  obstacles,  in  the  way  of  elucidation  by  the  kin- 
dred languages  appear  still  more  formidable,  when  it  is 
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cpnf  idcred,  that  although  they  are  all  built  upon  the 
foundation  as  the  Hebrew,  yet  the  superstructure  pf  etch 
is  not  only  it^  many  instances  differently  arranged,  bnt 
sometimes  composed  of  very  diftrent  materials.     Sehnt 
tens  indeed  contends  that  they  do  not  rary  from  each  other 
ntote  than  the  Greek  dialects  vairy  ;  and  therefore  repre- 
sents them  as  mere>dialec^  of  one  and  the  same  comoiMi 
language.     Were  we  however  to  admit,  that  this  was  pro- 
bably the  case  when  the  Bible  was  written,  wouM  it  foUow 
that  the  flux  of  time  had  not  consider«t%  chai^^  them  ? 
But  in  ^th  evidence  remains  on  record  to  prove,  that 
Hebrew,  and  Syriac  at  least  exhibited  radical  differences 
previously  to  the  days  of  Moses.     When  Laban  and  Jacob 
erected  a  pillar  in  witness  of  the  covenant  existing  between 
them,  Jacob  we  are  told  callj<l  it  lyiiy  that  is,  the  Acop 
of  testimont/t  or  the  testifying  heap.*    Now  the  words 
7J  heap  artid  H^  testimony,  which  jconstitote  the  deArnii- 
nation,  are  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  are  not 
found  in  Syriac.    Neither  is  this  ajl  ;  for  we  are  express- 
ly informed  that  Laban  was  a  Syrian/  ^nd  that  he  called 
it  Km^nb  *1J^    Now  these,  words,  which  convey  pre- 
cisely the  same  meaning  as  ^T^ ^J,  are  altogether  unknown 
in  pure  Hebrew ;  bul  are  of  frequent  recurrence  both  in 
Syriac  and  Chaldee,  and  that  without  the  slightest  altera- 
tion either  of  form  or  of  sense.     The  first  of  the  two  in- 
deed, •IJ^,  is  not  found  in  Arabic  ;  but  the  latter  occurs  in 
that  language  also.     When  I  remark  tlia^  these  words  are 
altogether  unknown  in  pure  Hebrew,  I  mean  only  in  the 
same  senses  as  they  bear  in  Syriac  and  Chaldee  ;  for  *)j* 
as  a  verb  occurs  it  is  true  in  Hebrew,  but  with  a  very  dit 
ferent  signification,  meaning  to /ear.     And  it  is  singuIaTi 
that  *1!IK,  from  which  it  might  perhaps  be  supposed  tbat 
y\y^  with  a  change  of  the  first  radical  H  into  *  was  derived, 
signifies  indeed  in  Hebrew  to  collect ;  but  that  in  Syriac, 
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Chftldee,  and  ^^^ie  it  signifies  to  hirey  as  a  Verb,  and  re^ 
ward  as  a  substantive  ;  meanings  in  no  respect  compatible 
with  the  suppo^  derivation.  Upon  the  whole  therefore 
may  we  not  condude^  that  something  more  than  a.  mere 
difference  of  dialect^  ihkt  an  essential  difference  in  tfaesig* 
nification  of  words,  existed,  not  otfly  when  the  BiMe  was 
eomposed,  but  at  an  S9ra  long  ifhteribr  to  that,  in  which 
Mo9es»Iived,  eonfessedly  the  most  aaeient  oF  the  sacred 
historians  and  prophets  ? 

But  were  we  even  to  admit  the  validity  of  this  ingenious 
hypothesis  in  ali  its  parts,  still  must  no  inconsiderable  dif- 
ficulties oppose  the  practicability  of  its  application.  I  will 
here -briefly  enumerate  the  restrictions 'and  rules,  which 
Baver  prescribes  to  the  ad#nturous  critic,  who  embarks 
on  this  hazardous  voyage  of  phildogieal  discovery.  L 
Prima-  lek  :  Non  una  solummodo,  sed  amnea  dialecti  orient 
tales  simul  adhibendas  sunt  in  lllustranda  4ialecto  Hebraicaj 
quatenus  fieri  potent  Under  .this  bead  he  eeifisures  SchuU 
tens  for  giving  his  sole  attention  to  Ai%bic,  and  Ludolf  te 
Ethiopie.  IL  Lex  secunda :  Non  tarn'  e  lestieis  quam  e  iec* 
tione  seripiorum  Arabicorum,  Syrorum,  Chald^icorum, 
&c.  ipsa^  usum  loquendi  discant,  qui  Hebraiois  jnde  lucem 
affundere  cupiunt  III.  Lex.tertia:  Aceuratam  cognU 
tionem  muiationum  habeas,  quas  elementa  literarum  pa* 
tiuntuj^^I  V.  Lex  quarta :  Caveant  sibi  a  mere  arbitraria 
permuiatione  et  meiatheai  literarum.  V.  Lex  quints  s- 
In  usu  diailectorum  modutn  non  txcedant.  Hoc  aotem 
fit,  quando  verbo  Hebraico  centiesj  imo  millief  in  cod. 
sacr.  V.  T.  repetito,  quod  eertam  et  indubitataTfi  sig- 
nificationenif  et  ubivis  quidem,  ubi  recurrit,  eandem 
habet,  aliam  ex  dialect  is  vim  qua^runt  et,  hanc  alienam 
in  locum  illius  receptaeet  vulgaris  substituunt.  VI.  Lex 
sexta  !  Radicibua  non.  signifieationes  affingant,  quas  non 
per  S€y  sod  tantum  in  coniexta  oratione  tropice  aut  aliia 
vocibus  conjunct^  habet.  These  maxims  he  exemplifies 
by  various  remarks  upon  writers  of  reputation,  who  ap* 
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pear  to  have  tiM^gretted  against  die  ao||>  niks  of  eriti- 
4»8in;  aad  eoneliides  with  the'followiog  words  :  Ek  sic 
innumera  exempla  eoUigi  possust,  qoae  tektantar,  themala 
Arabica  maJe  inUlheta  et  sdummodo  e  kxieU  siiie 
Tio  examine  cwrasa  ad  illoatrandi  Hebraica  meceMt^ 
mm/eHei  adhibits  fuisse.  Itaque  vitio  nemini  verleodum 
est,  qui  optaty  ut  eaute  tts  tracteturi  etque  noo  nisi  ▼iri 
linguarum  drientatiuin  peritissimi  manum  adjnoveaat.  Si  . 
his  accedat,  ut  ioterdum  dortnitent ;  quid  demum  Hrani- 
iuSf  solidiore  cognitione  non  imbutis,  metuendom  est.* 
Too  mueh  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  these  rules  of  Baver 
by  hint)  who  thinks  himself  qualified,  and  feels  suffici- 
ently bold,  -  to  tread  on  this  Xsiry  ground* 

But  after  all,  what  has  the  4|iNisted  elucidation  of  Hebrevir 
by  its  kindred  dialects  effected  ?    Since  the  tioie  oif  Schul- 
tehs  Lexicons  have  been  constructed  upon  die  priiici]des 
proposed  by  him  $  but  I  dd  not  perceive,  whst  additions 
they  have  made  to  the  stoclL  of  our  knowledge  respectijig 
the  &ignifieaiioiu  %C  words.     Tho  only  improvement  at- 
tempted seems  to  ^consist  in  mere  etymologicai  investiga- 
tions.    We  loern>  for  example,  th«it  y^H  earth  is  denied     • 
from  a  verb  of  the  same  radicals  in  Arabic,  which  signifies 
to  be  humble,  or'itepresaed  ;  and  that  D^DtS^  heaven  \s  to 
be  referred  to  a  similsr  verb  in  Arabic,  signifying  to  be  ex- 
alted;  but  no  alteration  whatsoever  is  made  in  tktjneunf- 
ing  itself  of  either  word.     Thus  likewise  Eichora  in  his 
improved  edition  of  Simon's  Lexicon  under  the  word  /1i 
refers  to  the  disquisition  of  Schulteos  upon  itali^eady  quo* 
ted,  and  coqceives  its  original  sense  to  have  been  opn/or- 


*  Hermeneat  Saor.  p.  119—135. 1  have  refeired  here  and  elsewhere  to  the. 
works  of  Baver,  beeanae  from  the  flvedom  of  his  opinkms  he  cannot  be  aospeot- 
ed  of  beingtoo  rigid^  orthodoot  eidier in  oritioinn  or  thnolagr.  SoBDepaiti  of 
his  Uermeneutiea  Sacra  gayc  so  much  oiTenee,  thftt  he  was  not  pennitted  to 
print  it  at  Halle,  in  Saxony.  His  testimony  therefore  on  this  acconnt  wiU  not  be 
dbarged  with  partiality  towards  that  side  of  the  question,  which  I  myself  < 
braoe. 
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sit,  tortus  et  implicatus  est  esfmultis  fafiicuKs  in  den^ 
siorem/unem  ;  but  he  makes  no  alteration  of  any  kind  in 
its  usual. Hebrew  signification.  Indeed  the  whole  syslero, 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  and  to  which  some  are 
disposed  to  give  credit  for  more  than  they  have  heard, 
seems  rather  calculated  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  criticism, 
than  to  convey  useful  anH^lid  information. 

Nor  were  the  pretensions  of  his  philological  speculation,* 
and  its  probable  effects,  greater  than  they  appear  to  be, 
would  it  become  the  translator  of  an  inspired  book,  igi  a 
version  appropriated  to  public  instruction,  to  be  led  astray 
from  the  direct  path  of  sober  expositioi^  by  ingenious  con* 
ceits  and  theoretical  novelties.  The  ardent  eye  of  him, 
who  recommends  a  new  hypothesis  in  Vriticism  or  in  si- 
lence^  is  always  fixed  upon  its  ideal  importiBinee.;  but  time 
alone  is  the  test  of  truth.  A  translator  therefore  would  be 
highly  culpable,  who  suffered  himself  to  wander  from  the 
established  principles  of  legitimate  translation,  in  order 
to  display  his  own  talent  at « conjectural  interpretation^  and 
to  try  experi«ients  with  Uie  word  of  God. 


CHAR  VIIL 

Rteapihdaiiovu      Qmehmofu    EnglUh  £9UAlUhed   Version 
tranabUed  fr&m  the  Hebrew*     jj^fe  of  ii  admired,     Obso- 
.  kte  exprestians.    DefeetM  of  inSunJterbalaneed  by  tie  niany 
Exedkneies^    Not  Weefy  to  be  npereeded  by  a  better. 

.  U  we  take  then  a  review  of  the  arguments  addoeed  by 
those,  who  have  contended  for  the  oeoessity  of  a  neir 
translation,  the  solitary  arguments,  if  arguments  they  can 
be  called,  of  Mr.  Bellamy  alone  excepted,  they  will  ap- 
pear to  be  groundeSj  upon  the  presumptions,  that  the  He- 
brew text,  from  which  our  present  translation  was  made, 
was  a  corrupted  one  ;  that  it  has  however  since  received 
many  great  and  important  emendations  ;  that  the'traDsliu 
tors  themselves  from  a  defect  in  the  literature  of  their  day 
possessed  not  a  competent  knoprledge  of  the  Hebrew  Ian* 
guage ;  and  that  Hebrew  erudition  has  in  nodem  times 
been  caried-  to  an  unparalleled  extent  by  a  deep  and  acea« 
rate  investigation  qf  certain  principles,  which  Hebrew  po9> 
■sesses  in  common  witli  other  Oriental  languages. 

In  opposition  to  the  first  and*  second  points  presumed  I 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  in  detail,  that  the  reverse  is  the 
fact ;  that  the  received  Hebrew  text  is  not  only  the  most 
perfect,  but  the  only  one,  upon  which  any  rdiance  can  be 
Disced  in  existence  ;  and  that  the  emendations,  which  have 
oeen  proposed,  have  tended  not  to  pul*ify,  but  to  c<NTttpt 
it     I  have  likewise  pointed  out  the  indisputable  antiquity 
of.  this  iext,  originally  grounded  upon  the  traditional  read- 
ings of  the  Jewish  synagogue ;  and  insisted,  that  to  depart 
from  this  altogether  is  to  involve  the  sacred  writings  in 
chaotic  darkness.    At  the  same  time  however  I  hsve  ad- 
mitted,  that  inaccuracies,  although  of  trivial  importance, 
may  have  crept  into  it }  and  that  if  it  were  possible  it 
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i^ould  be  highly  desirable  to  remove  them  ;  but  mit  thejr 
h^ve  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  pointed  out ;  and  that 
no  effectual  attempt  has  i^en  made  by  an  appropriate  clas- 
sification of  manuscripts^  and  a  complete  collation  of  ver- 

^sipns,  or  by  other  means^  even  to  detect,  much  less  to 
to  amendj  them.  Under  such  circumstances  then  I  cannot 
but  maintain,  that  to  talk  of  a  new  translation  from  an  im- 
provetd  Hebrew  text  argues  a  blind  temerity,  bordering 
upon  the  extreme  of  folly.  I  am  disposed  to  giv»  full  scope 
to  every  display  of  eritical  investigation ;  but  I  cannot 
admit,  that  a  public  version  of  Scriptures  should  be  cast 
in  a  numld  accomodated  to  individual  fancy  and  conceit 
4^  We  know  what  the  labours  of  Mill,  Wetstein,  and  Gries^ 
bach,  have  affected  in  advancing  the  criticism  of  the  New 

.    Testament;    and   that  Griesbach   particularly   spent  the 

•  greatest  part  of  his  life  in  the  classifications  of  MSS.,  and  in 
ainii^ly  ascertaining  the  value  of  their  respective  readings 
upon  the  most  rigid  principles^  We  also  know,  that  the 
result  of  his  labours  has  been  made  public ;  and  that*  what 
he  coosideiQ^d  as  an  improved  text  has  appeared  under  the 
.  form  of  a  new  and  distinct  edition  of  it  But  were  an- 
etber  version  of  the  New  Testamefit  to  be  preparedybr.j9t^6- 
licjusCy  which  would  be  the  text  translated  ?  The  received 
text  or  that  of  Cf  riesbach  7  I  think  without  much  hesitation 
we  may  affirm,  that  it  would  be  the  former  :  for  surely 

'  prudence  and  propriety  would  point  out,  that  a  text  so 
long  establiiAed,  and  to  which  other  translatidhs  are  ac* 
commodated,  would  in  such  a  case  be  preferred  to  one^ 
Jhow  ingeniously  soever  constructed,  the  authority  of  which 
must  depend  upon  the  critical  judgment  of  a  single  indivi- 
dual. 

Jf  then  after  so  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  re- 
^ceived  text  pf  the  New  Testament,  vfe  should  still  con- 
ceive ourselves-,  acting  unwisely  if  we  departed  from  it, 
supposing  that  another  public  translation  was  deemed  ad- 

viseable,  is  it  possible,  thlit,  embarked  in  a  similar  under- 

o  o  2 
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takingi  we  could  fhink  otirselves  at  liberty  to  depart  firom 
the  received  text  of  the  Old  Testamenty  for  the  improrvie- 
ment  of  Which  nothing  effeetuaf  or  satisfactory  has  ewr 
been  done,  or  even  attempted  ? 

Such  then  is  the  outline  of  the  reasoning  which  I  bave* 
adopted  in  confutation,  of  the  two  leading  points  presomed 
on  the  other  side.  I  shall  now  shortly  allude  to  the  no- 
tice which  I  have  taken  of  the  two  latter;  but  indeed 
these,  coA^ectly  speaking,  are  only  one ;  for  if  the  kDow- 
ledge  of  Hebrew  has  been  considerably  augmented  in  mo- 
dem times  by  a  more  extended  cultivation  of  Oriental  lit- 
erature in  general,  it  most  follow,  that  the  knowledge 
which  was  possessed  by  preceding  translators  was  at  Eiest 
but  defective. 

My  object  however  here  lias  pniicipally  been  to  dent«in- 
Strate,  that  if  much  has  been  attempted  in  theory,  Uttle  bms  * 
been  really  effected  in  practice ;  I  mean,  that  the  eolkiertf 
elucidation  of  the  Hebrew  language  by  a  comparison  wtth 
others  of  a  similar  origin  has  produced  little  or  no  impor- 
tant/>fao/tea/  results.  From  the  constant  flux  in  the  sig- 
nification of  all  words  in  all  languages  it  muslf  prove  a  task 
of  no'coQnmon  difficulty  to  distinguish  between  their 
ry  and  secondary  significations ;  to  trao^  up  their 
varying  meanings  to  their  sources  ;  and  to  determine  willi 
any  tolearble  degree  of  certainty,  from  wliat  preeise  foun- 
tain this  or  that  particular  signification  Originaliy  sprang 
a9  well  as  how  fiir  it  continued  its  covrse  in  one,  or  sud- 
denly cease4^to  flow  in  another,  kindred  language.-  Ni^ 
does  it  appear,  I  have  remarked,  in  the  Ifks/t  probaUe  that 
the  primary  senses  of  the  same  words  should  Ibe  their 
most  frequent  senses  in  modem  %/irabiey  while  their  9^ 
cpndarjf  are  their  most  frequent  in  ancient  Httfew. 

But  in  truth.the  whole  hypothesis  seems  more  adapiei  . 
to  illustrate  the  philosophy  of  the  Hebrew  langw^  if 
philosophical  we  suppose  its  construction  to  be^  than  to. 
pursue  the  capricious  deviations  of  colloquid  visage  and 
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«cpr«i8ion.  And  as  I  caanot  perceivei  that  Uiq  best 
cons  of  our  own  days,  etymological  r^nements  alone  ex- 
oeptedy  differ  in  their  exposition  of  words  from  the  best 
X<exicons  in  the  days  of  ouf*  forefatliers,  I  do  not  see  in 
what  respect  ourpraciieal  koowledge  of  the  language  ex- 
ceeds theirs.  Neitheir  indeed  can  I  admit,  if  our  lexicogra- 
phers, entangled  in  the  web  of  critical  theory,  even  proceed- 
ed to  change  the  established  meanings  of  words  in  He^ 
.  brew,  because  those  words  have  such  ipeaniogs  in  one  of 
tfce  siiter  dialeots,  that  a  translator  would  be  excusable, 
who  should  be  seduced  by  their  example  from  the  plain 
and  direct  path  of  approved  interpretation. 

The  ^ncipal  arflruments,  which  I  have  controverted, 
and  those,  which  I  nave  advanced  in  refutation  of  them, 
are  applicable  to  all  trajQislations ;  but  in  conclusion  I  shall 
Dowadyert  to  the  peculiarities  of  our  own.  This  how- 
ever Will  require  w  long  or  formal*  discussion ;  as  its 
Merits  in  point  of  composition  have  been  su£cieatly  ex- 

ft 

fMIed-OB  tbe  other  side  ;  extolled  by  every  advocate  for 
a  new  version,  who  has  been  distinguished,  as  well  by 
taste,  as  by  •talentA  a^d  erudition. 

That  it  is  a  translation  froni  the  Hebrew  aldhe,  and  also 
as  correct  a  one,  as  the  alleged  deficiency  of  the  times  in 
Oriental  literature  would  permit,  has  been  universally  ac- 
knowledged ;  except  indeed  by  a  single  /eccentric  author 
of  the  present  day,  whose  vain  and  wandering  intellect 
seems  to  be  in  a  oonsUnt,  aphdion,  enliglitened  possibly 
by  a  solar  influence,  unknown  to  all  pneceding  translators, 
but  certainly  not  by  the  critical  luminary  of  any  visible 
system.  Tht  very  cii^umstanee,  which  he  imputes  to  pur 
translators  as  a  dereliction  of  their  professed  object  to 
translate  from  the  Hebrew  only^  viz.  that  they  appear  oc- 
casionally to  have  consulted  the  various  versions  of  ancient 
amt  modem  times,  instead  of  detracting,  as«he  concaves, 
from  their  characters  and  talents,  add^  lustre  to  both.  For 
uninfluenced  by  the  childish  vanity  of  imagining,  that  no 


• 
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translaton  of  anjr  period  possessed  a  corrotet  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  languagey  except  themselves,  and  anxious  not 
to  misapprehend,  where  missapprehension  might  be  impor- 
tant, they  duly  examined,  a«d  scnipulottsly  weighed,  the 
treasures  of  combined  wisdom,  with  which  the  labours  of 
their  predecessors  in  the  same  undertaking  had  fifrnished 
them.  They  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  like  most  of 
those  who  had  gone  before  Ihem ;  and  wer#  only  guilty 
of  thinking  it  possible,  that  the  wise  and  good  of  former 
times  might  have  had  some  little  kno^^edge  of  tiie  lan- 
guage, which  they  undertook  to  translate. 

In  point  of  expression  our  authoriied  version'hii  receiv* 
ed  the  most  marked  testimonies  of  approbation  ifrom  the 
very  Heritors,  who  were  desirous  of  some  new  traasbtioB 
to  supersede  it  Its  style,"  says  Bishop  liowth,  <'  is  not 
only  excellent  in  itself;  but  has  taken  possession  otoar  ear, 
and  of  our  tastei'"  Dr.  White  remarks,  that  <<  general 
fidelity  to  its  original  is  hardly  more  its  ckaracteristie  tfaaiL 
sublimity  Mself;  "  that  **  the  English  language  aoquirefl 
new  dignity  by  it  ;^  that  <^it  is  still  considered « as  the 
standard  of  our  tongue  ;"  and  that  it  fMMsesses  <*a  style 
consecrated  not  more  by  custom,  than  by  \U  own  native 
propriety."*  Ought  not  the  judgment  of  writers  like  these 
to  outweigh  on  this  point  that  of  those  wild  pfbjeetora, 
who  with  all  the  tinsel  of  modern  diction,  are  desirous  of 
embellishing  its  phraseology,  and  of  adding,  what  they 
conceive  to  be,  brilliancy  to  its  periods? 

But  it  has  been  said,  that  it  retains  many,  obsolete,  and 
some  indelicate,  expressions.  To  remove  these,  howev^v 
I  should  scarcely  conceive  thof  appointment  oT.afonnal 
committee  of  critics  and  divines  by  pubUe  authority  to  be 
requisite  ;  or  if  requisite,  certainly  not  the  appointment  of 
a  committee,  invested  with  unlimited  powers  of  emenda- 
tion beyond  the  specific  object  in  view.    Indeed  sevcMial 

•  See  CIm^.  i. 
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antiquatad  modes  or  expression  ^p  moe  for  morey  sith  fSr 
sineey  &c;,  have  already  been  corrected  in  our  prirfted  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible  without  any  authority  whatsoever  5  sole- 
ly under  the  infiuence  of  what  at  the  tiiiie  predominated 
as  the  customary  usage  of  the  English  language.    PHkiag^ 
ton  has  given  a  list  of  such  obsolete  terms,*  stome  of  which, 
for  the  reason,  I  presume,  above .  given,  have  be^  since 
altered  i  I  nevertheless  caopot  agree  with  him  in  thinking, 
that  the  '*  uncouth  and  obsblefe  words'*  of  the  present  ver-r 
sion^  were  *they  far  mOre  numerous  than  they  appeal"  to  be, 
imperiously  point  out  the  expediency  of  a  ly  w  one,  in  order 
to  give  Scripture  the  advantage  of  what  is  stated  to  be  im- 
provements in  our  language,  and  to  soMh  the  disgusted  ear 
o#  modern  delicacy.     He  observes;  ^^T^i^  uncouth  and 
obsolete  words  and  expressions,  that  aiie  met  with  in  the   . 
English  version  ot  the  Bible,  are'  generally  intelligible, 
and  convey  the  ideas  the  writer  .had  in  view  ^  but  as  our 
language  iarvery  much  improved  inpoliteness  and  correct- 
ness  since  th&t  version  was  made,  it  may   properly  be 
wished,  that  tSe  Scrptures  might  receive  every  advantage, 
which  the  improved  state  of  our  langaage  can  give  themp 
especially   as  the  delicacy  of  some  people's  ears  is  pre- 
tended to  be  disgusted  with  every  uncouth  sound  A 

Against  a  conformity  with  modern  orthography  and 
mere  verbal' expression  who  could  object?  But  agaigst 
the  propriety  and  expediency  of  a  new  translation  for  the 
reasons  assigned  by  I^ilkington  I  utterly  protest 

Upon  the  whole  then  I  contend,  that,  whatsoever  may 
he  the  defects 'of  the  present  version,  they  are  in  them- 
selves unhnportant?  and  that  no<  sufficient  cause  has 
been  made  out  to  warrant  the  attempt  at  a  new  version, 
undl^r^Hb  sanction  of  authority,  on  their  account  alone.  * 
Had  a  new  version  been  Undertaken,  at  the  time  it  was  • 
proposed,  I  am  persuaded,  that  another  would  have  beeu 

•  Reraarits,  p.  MS.  •  I  Page  lU^ 
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by  this  tioie  again  neoi^saarjr,  upon  priaciples  of  a  moie 
rigid  and  chastised  interpretation ;  and  should  a  new  one 
b^  even  now  attempted^  I  am  oonyinced  that  it  would  not 
exceed  in  p«int  ^f  general  aceuracy  andlidcJity  that  which 
has  been  already  ^ecuted.     Were  a  greater  elegance  of 
composition,  and  superior  degree  of  pbilolo^cal  refine- 
ment attainable,  to  gratify  the  car  9f  modem  taste^  and  to 
correspond  .with  the  supposed  improvements  of  aiodan 
criticism,  it^ifty  well  be  doubtied,  whether  theseimprovs- 
ments,  if  improvements  they  could  be  justly  called,  woold 
not  prove  more  jnjurious  than  beneficial  to  the  oanse,  whidh 
they  were  intended  to  promote.*  The  language  of  our  pie- 
saiit  version  has  tbe  iuU  fkLo'  of  popular  opinioo  strongly 
tn  its  favour  ^  it  exhibits  a  style  appropriately  bibUeai,  and 
is  distinguished  by  a  general  simplicity  of  ^jqiressioD, 
whi(;h  the  most  unouldvated  mind  may  com||Dehend,  and 
the  most  cultivated  admir^.    Il  is  a  translation  m  possession 
of  charactertstical  merits,  which  might  be  extinguished^ 
but  cannot  be  augotented,  by  principles  of  transitory  taste 
and  emphemeral  criticism  ;  a  translation  which  with  dl  its 
imperfections  in  whatsoever  part  of  Stripture  the  compari- 
son be  made,  is  superior  to  every  ot&er  in  our  own,  and 
inferior  to  none  in  any  foreign,  language* 
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PREFACE. 


From  causes  too  unimportant  for  public  enumeration^  It 
happened^  that  the  Author  of  the  following  pages  possess- 
ed neither  time  nor  inclination  minutely  to  discuss  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  that  Version,  which  is  the  oJbject  of 
his  present  strictures,  at  its  first  appearance.  Indeed  he 
neglected  the  examination  of  it  altogether  till  very  lately, 
when  his  attention  was  irresistibly  attracted  to  it  by  the 
Semarks  of  Mr.  Nares,  ably  exposing,  particularly  upon 
doctrinal  topics,  many  of  its  perverse  inaccuracies  and  fal- 
lacious deductions.  The  scope  of  these  Remarks  appear-^ 
ed,  it  is  true,  sufficiently  comprehensive.  Still  however, 
he  conceived,  that  certainly  misrepresentations  of  no  in- 
considerable moment  required  a  more  full  and  distinct,  as 
well  as  different^  refutation  ;  and  such  a  one  has  he  now 
Attempted.  It  will  be  seen,  that  with  the  theological  argu« 
ment  of  the  New  Version  he  has  interfered  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, the  specific  object  in  his  view  being  wholly  criticaL 
Not  indeed  that  he  has  combated  every  erroneous  position 
or  incorrect  conclusion  which  might  have  been  fairly  op- 
posed ;  but  he  has  contented  himself  with  selecting  a  few 
of  those  which  are  most  prominent  and  least  venial. 

He  does  not  apologize  for  differing  upon  points  of  criti- 
cism, either  from  the  Heterodox,  or  from  the  Orthodox. 
A  critic  is  of  no  party  ;  but,  solely  attached  to  philologi- 
cal truth,  censures  without  reserve  obliquities  of  judgment 
wheresoever  he  detects  them,  whether  ushered  into  notice 
by  Trinitarians  of  rank  and  character,  or  turned  loose  upon 
the  world  by  an  anonymous  committee  of  obscure  Unita^ 
rians* 
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CHAP.    I. 

4 

Introductory  Remarks. 

When  a  work  appears  under  the  singular  title  of  '^  The 
New  Testament  in  an  improved  Version,  upon  the  basis 
of  Archbishop  Newcomers  new  Translation,  with  a  cor- 
rected Text,  and  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  publish- 
ed by  a  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and 
the  practice  of  Virtue,  by  the  distribution  of  Books  ;"  it 
seems  natural  to  enquire  into  the  religious  persuasion  of 
the  authors.  This  indeed  is  not  explicitly  avowed  either 
in  the  Title  Page  or  the  Introduction ;  but  the  transla- 
tion itself  in  every  part,  and  the  uniform  tenor  of  the 
notes,  sufficiently  display  it.  The  improved  Version  is 
nothing  more  than  a  new  version  so  improved  as  to  be  ren- 
dered conformable  with  t|)e  tenets  of  Unitarianism,  In 
proof  of  this  assertion,  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  more 
than  the  following  passag^  from  the  comment  on  1  John, 
i.  1.  '<  It  is  to  the  unweari^  and  successful  labours  of  this 
pious  and  learned  person^  (the  venerable  Theophilus  Lind* 
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BAjf)  whose  life  and  doctrine  have  exhibited  the  most  per- 
fect model  in  modern  times  of  the  purity  and  simplicity  of 
apostolical  Christianity,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  his 
able  coadjutor,  Jebby;Brieaily9  Waluifieid,  and  others,  that 
the  Christian  world  is  indebted  for  that  clear  and  discrimi- 
nating light,  which  has  of  late  years  been  diffused  over 
the  obscurities  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  which  promis- 
es, at  no  very  distant  period,  to  purify  the  Christian  rtU- 
gion  from  those  numerous  and  enormous  corruptions^ 
.which  hi^  so  Jong  dtsfigfired  its  doctrines,  and  imped- 
ed its  progress. ''  Hence  the  nature  of  that  elucidation, 
which  is  diffused  over  the  obscurities  of  Scripture  in  this 
version  may  be  distinctly  perei  ved. 

Nor  will  the  Unitarians,  I  presume  disown  the  produc* 
tion  ;  and  if  in  tlieir  justification  they  simply  allege  the 
propriety  of  their  possessing  a  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, more  consonant,  in  their  own  judgment,  with  the 
sense  of  Scripture  than  that  of  the  Establishment,  they  cer- 
tainly advance  a  position  which  few  will  be  disposed  to  coa^ 
trovert.  But  is  it  quite  consistent  with  that  openand  manly 
conduct,  upon  which  they  peculiarly  pride  themselves,  to 
sink  their  characteristical  denomination,   and  simply  to 
describe  themselves  as  *^*a  Society  for  the  promtion  of  Chri^* 
ian   knowledge  and  the  practice  of  virtue  by  the  distribu* 
tion  of  books  ;  who,  in  order   ^<  to   supply  the  English 
reader  with  a  more  correct  text  of  the  New  Testament  than 
has  yet  appeared,"*  had   fixed  its  choice  and  founded  its 
improvement  '<  upon  the  excellent  translation  of  the  late 
most  reverend  Dr.  William  Newcome,  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, and  primate  of  ail  Irelend,  aworthy  successor  of  the 
Teuerable  and  learned  Archbishop  Usher  ;"t  to  enter  the 
combat  in  disguise,  and  advance  to  the  attack  in  an  areh- 
iepiscopal  coat  of  mail  ?  And  is  it  true  to  the  extent  appa- 
rently professed  both  in  the  Title  Page  and  IntroductioDi 

*  Introductioiiy  p.  5.  t  Ibid.  p.  4. 
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rthat  Archbishop  Newcome's  version  really  forms  the 
groundwork  of  this  ?  The  tran3lators  indeed  say,  that  they 
liave  assumed  it  as  a  principle  not  to  deviate  from  the  Arch- 
bishop's version  <^but  where  it  appeared  to  be  necessary  to 
the  correction  of  error  or  inaccuracy  in  the  text,  the  lan- 
guage, the  construction,  or  the  sense.''*  But  instances  of 
such  an  exception  unfortunately  so  often  occur,  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  single  page  without  otxe  or  more,  and  not 
many  without  numerous  deviations  from  it  Nor  are  these 
deviations  simply  confined  to  mere  verbal  errors  or  inaccu 
racies,  but  extend  to  the  most  important  doctrines,  so  as 
uniformly  to  divest  the  Archbishop';S  translation  of  every 
expression  hostile  to  the  Unitarian  Creed ;  deviations, 
which  could  not  have  incidentally  taken  place,  but  must 
have  been  originally  projected.  For  we  are  expressly  told, 
that  the  design  of  the  Translators,  as  well  as  of  the  So- 
ciety, was,  to  supply  the  English  reader  with  a  more  cor- 
rect text  of  the  New  Testament  than  has  yet  appeared  :  as 
also,  by  divesting  the  sacred  volume  of  the  technical 
phrases  qf  a  systematic  theology  ivhich  has  no  foundation 
in  the  scriptures  themselves,  to  render  the  New  Testa- 
ment more  generally  intelligible,  or  at  least  to  preclude 
many  sources  of  error :  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  notes, 
to  enable  the  judicious  and  attentive  reader  to  understand 
Scripture  phraseology,  and  to  form  a  just  idea  of  true  and 
uncorrupted  Christianity,  "t  WhatUnitarians  mean,when 
they  allude  to  a  systematic  theology ^  which  has  no  founr 
daiion  in  the  Scriptures  and  also  to  true  and  uncorrupt- 
ed Christianity^  no  man  can  for  a  moment  doubt,  who 
has  but  slightly  glanced  his  eye  upon  any  of  their  avowed 
publications.  Instead  therefore  of  being  that  which  at  first 
view  it  may  appear  to  the  general  reader,  a  Version  under- 
taken from  no  party  motives,  and  conducted  upon  no  party 
principles,  the  very  reverse  seems  to  be  the  fact. 

*  IntroductioD,  p.  4,  t  Introdaetioo,  p.  5,  6. 
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The  text  from  which  this  translation  is  professedly  made, 
is  the  amended  one  of  Griesbaeh  :  a  text  which  is  too 
well  known>  and  too  highly  respected,  to  require  more 
than  a  simple  notice  of  its  excellency,  and  the  superior 
correctness  of  which  is  universally  acknowledged.  But 
why  in  an  English  translation  so  long  a  history  is  given  of 
the  received  Greek  text,  and  its  critical  improvements,  of 
Greek  manuscripts,  and  of  the  different  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  it  seems  difficult,  to  conjecture.  Could  it  pos- 
sibly be  to  take  the  chance  of  impressing  an  idea,  that  the 
established  translation,  which  confessedly  follows  the  re- 
ceived text,  is  too  corrupt  to  be  used  as  a  rule  of  faith  ? 
This  however  it  would  be  more  easy  to  insinuate  than  to 
prove. 

Among  the  various  modes  which  have  been  adopted  for 
the  improvement  of  the  received  text,  attempts,  it  is  ob- 
served, have  been  made  to  correct  it  by  eriticai  catyec- 
ture.     Upon  this  subject  the   following  remarks  oecwr  i 
<<This  is  a  remedy  which  ought  never  to  be  applied  bat 
with  the  utmost  caution,  especially  as  we  are  furnished 
with  so  many  helps  for  correcting  the  tsxtfrom  manuscripts, 
versions,    and   ecclesiastical    writers.     This    caution    is 
doubly  necessary  when  the  proposed  emendation  affects  a 
text  which  is  of  great  importance  in  theoiogicai  contro- 
versj/j  as  the  Judgment  of  the  critic  will  naturally  be 
biassed  in  favour  of  his  own  opinions.    It  ought  perhaps  to 
be  laid  down  as  a  genera/ rule,  that  the  received  text  is  an  no 
case  to  be  altered  by  critical  or  at  least  by  theological  con- 
jecture, how  ingenious  and  plausible  soever."     So  far  the 
reasoning  is  correct,  and  perfectly  conformable  with  tilt 
established  maxims  of  the  most  eminent  critics  :  but  what 
follows?  '^ Nevertheless  (it  isadded)  there  is  no  reason  why 
critical  conjectures  should  be  entirely  excluded  from  tfc% 
New  Testament,  any  more  than  from  the  works  of  any 
other  ancient  Author ;  and  some  very  plausible  conjee* 
tures  of  no  inconsiderable  importance  have  been  suggested 
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by  men  of  great  learning  and  sagacity,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  merit  very  attentive  consideration.  See  particularly 
John  i.  1.  vi.  4,  and  Romans  ix.  5."*  and  a  reference  is 
made  to  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  c.  10.  Here  is  a  mani- 
fest qualification  of  the  preceeding  remark.  Whatsoever 
ambiguity  then  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  idea  of  a 
general  rule  which  is  universal  in  its  application,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Authors  of  the  New  Version  only  mean^ 
by  so  expressing  themselves,  a  rule  which  is  in  most  cases 
to  be  observed,  but  which  may  in  some  be  violated  ;  and,  by 
V9ZJ  of  distinctly  pointing  out  the  nature  of  their  exception, 
they  refer  to  John  i.  1.  vi.  4,  and  Romans  ix.  5.  The  second 
reference  indeed  is  not  very  important ;  but  the  first  and 
third  relate  to  theological  conjectures,  inimical  to  the  doc* 
trine  of  Christ's  Divinity.  The  first  consists  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  ^u  for  0£og  in  the  clause  xcu  0so«  tjv  6  At/o^,  and 
the  second  in  reading  Jjv  ^  for  h  w  in  the  passage  6  civ  sin 
iravrGjv  es<«,  so  as  by  this  transposition  to  render  its  sense, 
<<  of  whom  was  God,  who  is  over  all  ;"  necessarily 
precluding  the  interpretation  usually  afSxed  to  these  words. 
What  then  is  their  distinction  ?  The  general  rule,  which 
in  no  case  admits  theological  conjecture,  how  ingeniously 
and  plausible  soever  it  be,  ought  not,  it  seems,  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  any  unauthorized  emendations  of  the  sacred 
text  fvaourable  to  the  Unitarian  hypothesis  :  but  do  they 
mean  to  extend  the  same  indulgent  exception  to  Trinita- 
rian criticism  ?  Or  do  they  conceive,  that  it  is  only  the 
judgment  of  the  Trinitarian  critic  which  is  likely  to  be 
biassed  by  individual  opinion  ? 

But,  in  corroboration  of  what  they  advance,  they  refer  the 
reader  to  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  c*  x.  In  this  chapter, 
which  is  entitled  <<  Conjectural  Emendations  of  the  Greek 
Testament."  and  upon  which  their  whole  reasoning,  one 
might  suppose^  was  founded,  it  is  singular  that  Michaelis 

*  iBteodaetioD,  p.  18,  19. 
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reprobates,  in  the  strongest  terms,  all  theological  conjec- 
ture whatsoever,  and  that  for  this  obvious  reason  ;  because 
<<a  Theologian  whose  business  it  is  to  form  his  whole  system 
of  faith  and  manners  from  the  Bible,  cannot  with  proprielj 
assume  previously  any  system  of  theology,  by  which  he 
may  regulate  the  sacred  text ;  but  must  adopt  that  tut 
which  is  confirmed  by  original  documents,  and  thence  de- 
duce his  theological  system.^  Nor  is  this  all.  In  direct 
opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  those  who  quote  him,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  that  very  chapter  to  which  they  refer, 
he  thus  unequivocally  expresses  himself :  ^  It  must  be 
evident  to  every  man,  that  the  New  Testament  would  be 
a  very  uncertain  rule  of  life  and    manners,  and   indeed 

WHOLLV  VffTlT   TO  BE  VSBB   AS  A  STANDABD  OF  RJUA^VHSf 

if  it  were  allowable,  as  in  the  praelice  of  several  Sod- 
nianSf  to  apply  critical  conjecture  in  order  to  establish  the 
tenets  of  our  own  party.  For  instance  ;  if,  in  order  to 
free  ourselves  froiti  a  superstitious  doctrine,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  ungrounded,  we  were 
at  liberty  to  change,  without  any  authority,  etos^  &  Aoyos^ 
John  i.  1,  into  ^  ijv  6  Ao^^o^,  and  I  wv  nn  ^'ocm-uv  Osoe,  Rom. 
ix.  5,  into  div  6  $^t  fffvtrw  0so€,  the  Bible  would  become  so 
very  uncertain,  tliat  every  man  might  believe  or  disbe- 
lieve, as  best  suited  his  own  principles."! 

Could  these  writers  have  possibly  read  the  preceding 
passage  when  they  made  their  appeal  to  the  authority  of 
Michaelis  ?  If  they  had,  they  must  surely  have  perceived 
that  Michaelis  is  directly  against  thfsm  ;  and  that  the  very 
conjectural  emendations,  originally  proposed  by  the  Sod- 
nian  theorists  Crell  and  Hchlichtingy  which  they  particu- 
larly notice  as  suggested  by  men  of  great  learning  ami 
sagacity y  and  as  meriting^  to  »ay  the  least j  very  atten- 
tive consideration^  he  directly  censures  in  the  most  point- 
ed terms,  and  expressly  brings  forward  to  illustrate  the 

•  MichMlit,  ToL  il  p.  415.  f  Mkbielia,  toI.  il  p.  387. 
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position,  that  theological  conjecture  is  never  admiasible. 
If,  conscious  of  opposing  an  established  maxim,  which 
ought  in  no  instance  to  be  violated,  they  wished  to  shelter 
themselves  from  the  storm  of  critical  reproof,  the  gabardine 
of  Michaelis  was  most  unfortunately  selected  indeed  as  a 
place  of  refuge. 

To  the  passage  which  I  have  just  quoted,  from  the  first 
section  of  the  chapter  referred  to,I  willadd  one  or  two  more 
from  the  last  section  of  the  same  chapter,  in  order  to  place 
the  opinion  of  Michaelis  in  a  still  clearer  point  of  view« 
'<  The  only  plausible  argunoent  which  an  advocate  for  tfaeo-' 
logical  conjecture  might  use,  not  so  much  indeed  to  can^ 
trinee  himself  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  as  to  perplex 
his  opponents,  is  the  following ;  namely,  that  the  New 
Testament  has  been  so  corrupted  by  the  ruling  party^ 
which  calls  itself  Orthodox,  that  the  genuine  doctrine  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  it  But 
there  is  not  the  least  room  for  a  suspicion  of  this  kind,  as 
we  have  so  great  a  number  of  manuscripts,  versions,  and 
ecclesiastical  writings,  in  which  the  New  Tertament  is  quot* 
ed,  of  every  age  and  every  country."*  And  in  proof  of 
his  assertion,  among  other  things,  he  remarks^  that  <<the 
passages  which  afforded  the  most  perplexity  to  the  mem^ 
bers  of  the  ruling  Church  are  still  extant  in  manuscripts, 
versions,  and  editions  of  the  New  Testament;  whereas 
the  spurious  passage,  1.  John  v.  7*  though  the  Orthodox 
seem  to  think  it  of  the  most  importance,  has  never  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  admittance  into  any  Greek  manu- 
script, or  ancient  version."  If  the  compilers  of  this  Intro- 
duction, who  not  only  in  the  instance  before  me,  but  in 
almost  every  page,  refer  to  the  writings  of  Michaelis,  will 
not  admit  the  validity  of  the  argument  in  the  preceding 
extracts,  they  may  perhaps  feel  the  force  of  the  following 
powerful  appeal  to  Unitarian  consistency :  ^'  As  critical 

*  Michaelis,  vol.  iL  p.  418. 
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eonjecturesy"  observes  the  same  authori  have  been  princi- 
pally  made  by  those,  who,  in  the  language  of  the  Church, 
are  termed  Heretics,  I  will  invent  one  or  two  examples  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  name  of  the  Orthodox,  and  ask  those 
of  the  opposite  party,  whether  they  would  admit  them  ai 
lawful  conjectures.  For  instance,  suppose  I  should  alter  ia 
4  Uarnp  fM  (Mi^cjv  fM  sp,  John  xiv.  18.  to  iri  h  rarnp  lu  sst,ot 
kt  h  nanip  fM  ^wv  fji«v  s(iv,  in  order  to  be  freed  from  a  text  that 
implies  an  inequality  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  :  or  if 
I  should  read  1  John  v.  20*  in  the  following  manner,  ins 
IxAh  Hn  ^  oXtj^ivor,  Oso(,  in  order  to  show  more  distinctly 
the  divinity  of  Christ ;  I  think  the  Heterodox  would  ex- 
claim. He  is  either  extremely  ignorant,  or,  by  having 
recourse  to  such  miserable  artifices,  atknowledget  the 
badness  of  his  cause.  But  the  Heterodox,  as  well  as  the 
Orthodox,  must  appear  before  the  impartial  tribunal  of  cri- 
ticism, where  there  is  no  respect  to  persons,  and  where 
it  is  not  allowed  for  one  party  to  take  greater  liberties  than 
the  other.''*  As  it  is  impossible  to  expose  their  reasoning 
more  strongly  than  the  Critic  himself  has  done,  to  whom 
they  appeal  for  support,  and  that  even  in  the  very  chapter 
which  they  quote,  I  shall  add  nothing  more  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  leave  them  to  enjoy,  as  they  can,  (he  testimony 
of  Michaelis. 


CHAP.  n. 

Jtuthenticity  of  the  two  first  Chapters  qf 

St.  Matthew, 

In  the  remarks  which  I  propose  to  make  upon  this  New 
Version,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  raise  the  shield  of  thco- 

*  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  p.  415. 
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logical  warfare  against  those  ^'critics  and  commentators  of 
the  highest  reputation''  as  they  are  termed^*  thatisy  against 
the  redouhted  champions  of  Unitarianismi  from  whose 
works  the  Authors  profess  to  have  principally  collected 
their  notes  from  the  illustration  of  difficult  and  doubtful 
pages  ;  but  to  confine  my  observations  as  much  as  possible 
to  critical  questions  :  and,  as  they  do  not  presume  to  hold 
it  up  as  a  faultless  translation,  but  merely  as  an  improved 
version,  still,  no  doubt,  susceptible  of  far  greater  improve- 
ment, which  they  will  rejoice  to  see  undertaken  and  ac- 
complished by  abler  hands  ;"t  I  shall  not  drag  into  view 
every  Uttle  error  and  inaccuracy  which  the  severity  of  cri- 
ticism may  discover,  but  consider  those  only  which  are 
most  offensive  and  most  prominent 

"If  this  Version,"  they  remark,  '^posseses  any  merit, 
it  is  that  of  being  translated  from  the  most  correct  text  of 
the  original  which  has  hitherto  been  published. ''t  ^^U 
notwithstanding  this  and  other  similar  assertipns,  ^^the  in- 
quisitive, liberal,  and  judicious  reader,''  whose  approbation 
they  seem  assured  of  conciliating,  scarcely  opens  the  Gos- 
pel of  St  Matthew  before  he  finds  three  pages  together 
printed  in  italics,  an  intimation,  he  is  told,  that  the  pas- 
sages themselves  are  all  of  doubtful  authority  ;  and,  when 
he  gets  to  St  Luke's,  almost  seven  more  of  the  same  des- 
eription.  The  reasons  assigned  for  the  propriety  of  this 
rejection  may  possibly  satisfy  the  inquisitive,  liberal,  and 
judicious  of  their  own  communion,  whose  minds  may  be 
prepared  by  a  previous  intimacy  with  the  writings  of 
Priestley  and  his  coadjutors,  but  will  never,  I  am  persuad- 
ed, convince  the  inquisitive,  liberal,  and  judicious,  if  such 
can  be  admitted  to  exist,  of  any  other  communion. 

Being  repeatedly  informed  that  this  Version  is  adapted 
to  the  <<  admirable"  text  of  Griesbach,  as  given  in  the 

*  IntrodactioD,  p.  4.  f  Introdaction,  p*  30. 

t  Ibid.  p.  8. 
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last  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament,  ''  an  edition  of  unri- 
valled  excellence  and  importance^  the  publication  of  which 
will  constitute  a  memorable  era  in  the  history  of  Scripture 
criticism,"*  we  naturally  turn  to  Griesbach  for  the  autho- 
rity of  this  bold  step,  but  in  vain  $  for  there  the  doubtful 
pages  (as  they  are  denominated)  appear  in  the  genuine  text 
without  the  slightest  hint  of  their  supposed  illegitimacy. 
Indeed  one  of  his  invariable  rules  in  the  regulation  of  his 
corrections  rery  properly  was,  nil  mutetur  h  conjecture 
nil  sine  testium,  nempe  codicom,  versionum,  Patnim,  auc- 
toritate.'M     Perhaps  then  it  may  be  said,  that  the  transla- 
tors themselves,  who  certainly  seem  to  speak  of  ancient 
manuscripts,  and  other  documents  of  the  kind  with  much 
familiarity,  may  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover 
what  escaped  the  search  of  the   indefatigable  Griesbach. 
But  here  again  we  are  foiled  \  for  a  note  informs  us,  that 
these  passages  are  certainly  to  be  found  '^  in  all  the  manO'* 
acripus   and  versions,   which  are  now  extant/' {      Upon 
what  possible  principle  then  can  it  be,  that  they  are  thus 
pillorieil,  and  exposed  in  an  English  translation  to  populax 
contempt  and  fury  ?  When  we  recollect  that  they  contain 
an  account  of  the  miraculous  conception  of  our  Saviour^ 
and  that  Priestley,  with  others  of  the  ^  clear  and  discrimi- 
natins:''  class  of  writers,  '*  who  of  late  years  have  difiiised 
so  much  tight  over  the  obscurities  of  the  sacred   Scriptu* 
res,"  have  thought  proper  to  reject  them,  we  cannot  be 
long  at  a  loss  to  divine  the  principle  and  the  motive  :  but 
as  a  decision  is  not  passed  against  their  authenticity  witfa« 
out  some  show  of  argument  in  the  notes,  the  best,    it  is  to 
be  presunted,  which  Unitarian  reading  can  supply^  and  as 
the  question  itself  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  Ishaff 
])e  the  more  particular  in  my  remarks  upon  this  subject 
The  portion  or  St,  Matthew's  Gospel  which  is  thus  stig- 

*  IntiodocUoD,  p.  23.  f  Prol^gonieiia,  pb  dX 

X  Mew  Vertioii,  p.  2. 
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matizedy  consists  of  the  whole  of  the  two  first  chapters, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Genealogy  at  the  com- 
mencement. 

The  critical  authority  adduced  for  the  retention  of  the 
Genealogy,  and  the  rejection  of  the  remainder  of  these 
two  chapters,  is  stated  in  the  following  terms  :  <^  Epipha* 
nius  says,  that  Cerinthus  and  Carpoci'ates,  who  used  the 
Gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  which  was  probably  the  original 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  written  in  the  Hebrew  language  for 
the  use  of  the  Jewish  believers,  argued  from  the  Genealo- 
gy at  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  that  Christ  was  the 
son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  ;  but  that  the  Ebionites  had  taken 
away  even  the  Genealogy,  beginning  their  Gospel  with 
these  words  ;  <  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Herod 
the  king  &c/  See  Epiph.  Haeres.  30.  N.  13.  Jones 
CD  the  Canon,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  ehap.  25.  It  is  probable 
therefore  that  the  first  sixteen  verses  of  this  chapter 
are  genuine  ;  and  that  they  were  found  at  least  in  the 
copies  of  Cerinthus  and  Carpocrates The  re- 
mainder of  this  chapter,  and  the  whole  of  the  second,  are 
printed  in  Italics,  as  an  intimation  that  they  are  of  doubt- 
ful authority.  They  are  indeed  to  be  found  in  all  the  ma- 
nuscripts and  versions  which  are  extant ;  but  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Epiphanius  and  Jerome  we  are  assured,  that 
they  were  wanting  in  the  copies  used  by  the  Nazarenes 
and  Ebionites,  that  is,  by  the  ancient  Hebrew  Christians, 
for  whose  instruction  probably  this  Gospel  was  originally 
written,  and  to  whom  the  account  of  the  miracutous  con- 
cation  of  Jesus  Christ  could  not  have  been  unacceptable^ 
if  it  had  been  found  in  the  genuine  narrative."* 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  authorities 
cited,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  an  ambiguous  assertion  oc- 
curring in  the  first  paragraph,  viz.  that  the  Gospel  C(f  the 
Ebionifea  was  the  original  Gospel  of  Matthew,  written 

*  New  Version,  p.  1,  t. 
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in.  the  Hebrew  language  for  the  use  of  the  Jewish  believ- 
ers." If  this  assertion  be  intended  to  convey  the  simple 
persuasion  of  the  translators  themselves,  it  will  rest  on  do 
solid  basis,  and  consequently  require  no  particular  refuta- 
tion :  but  if  they  applied  it  to  Epiphanius,  an  application 
which  seems  to  arise  from  the  natural  connexion  of  the 
whole,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  they  certainly 
attribute  to  the  Father  jin  opinion  the  very  reverse  of  that 
which  he  maintained.  The  words  of  Epiphanius  are 
these:  £v  r^  yw^tag'  ouroig  EvayyshUfj  xaraMardiiMv  oMfM^^ofiA^ 

is  rsro  xoXxfl*!,  tfupegsTm^  &c.*     This  is  thus  translated  by 
Jones,  to  whom  also  reference  is  made,  most  probably  for 
the  convenience  of  the  mere  English  reader.     **  In  that 
Gospel  which  they  (i.  e.  the  Ebionites)  have  called  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  which  is  not  entire  and 
perfectj  but  corrupted  and  curtailed^  and  which  they 
call  the  Hebrew  Gospel^  it  is  written  &c.''     Now  is  it  not 
hence  apparent,  that  Epiphanius,  instead  of  considering  it 
as  ^'  the  original  Gospel  of  Matthew,  written  in  the  He* 
brew  language  for  the  use  of  the  Jewish  believers,"  point- 
edly stigmatized  it  as  an  imperfect  spurious,  (vfivo^s^&sv^  t^ 
legitimatized,)  mutilated  copy  ?  But  the  translators  per- 
haps, as  I  before  observed,  might  have  intended  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  the  assertion  solely  upon  themselves  ; 
in  which  case  I  will  only  remind  them,  that  they  adopt  the 
very  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Toiand  which  *^  the  team- 
ed^^  Jeremiah  Jones,   as  they  justly  describe  a  favourite 
author,   (Introduction^  P.  7.)  formerly  reprobated  in  the 
strongest  terms.! 

*  Haeres.  30.  ft.  13. 

t  Toiand,  it  seems,  not  only  nuuntained  that  the  Gospel  of  the 
Ebionites  was  the  original  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  that  both  the 
Ebionites  and  Nazarenes  were  the  true  ancient  Hebrew  Christians; 
bat  that  the  forged  Ada  of  the  ApoHie*^  which  the  Ebionites  also  use^ 
were  a  portion  of  genuine  Scripture*    After  giving  Epipfaanioa's  as^ 
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If  I  understand  the  ground  of  their  argument  in  this  case 
correctly,  it  is  precisely  this.  We  are  assured  by  Epipha- 
nius  and  Jerome,  that  the  two  first  chapters  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel  were  .wanting  in  a  Gospel  supposed  to  be 

count  of  the  latter  production,  Jeremiah  Jones  adds  the  foUowing  se- 
vere reflections :  '*  Part  of  this  fragment  is  produced  by  Mr.  Toland 
in  his  OrycincU  Plcn  or  Scheme  of  Christianity  cuxordrng  to  the  Ehi- 
omtesy  both  in-  Greek  and  English;  nor  is  it  strange  that  a  person  of 
Mr.  Toland's  profession  should  grace  his  Scheme  with  a  passage  so 
much  to  his  purpose,  I  mean,  ofaholiahing  the  doctrines  ofChristianUy^ 
which  are  agreed  upon  by  all  Christians,  and  introducing  kit  most  rt- 
dieuioua  and  impious  Scheme  qf^axarene^  or  Jewish^  or  EJbionitey  or 
Mahometan^  or  (which  is  the  undoubted  truth)  of  no  Christianity  ai 
all.    Did  Mr.  Toland  and  his  friends,  in  these  their  vile  attacks  upon 
so  excellent  and  divine  a  constitution,  not  quibble^  and  juggle^  and 
prevaricate,  as  they  upon  all  occasions  do,  in  their  citations  out  of  the 
old  records  of  Christianity,  (a  crime  which  they  are  ever  forward  to 
charge  upon  others,  who  are  much  more  clear  of  it,)  I  should  excuse 
myself  and  the  reader  from  the  trouble  of  any  remarks  upon  themt 
leaving  them  to  their  slavish  infidelity ;  but  when  I  observe  'a  person 
ransacking  and  m/usiering  together  all  the  silly  trumpery  of  the  ancient 
heretics,  grossly  misrepresenting  the  books  he  cites,  only  with  design 
to  gratify  a  bigoted  humour  against  the  Christian  religion,  I  am  ob- 
liged, by  my  regards  to  the  profession  I  make  of  the  name  of  Jesus, 
to  lay  open  such  vile  imposture.    Of  this  I  have  given  several  instan- 
ces already  from  Mr.  Toland's  books.    The  passage  I  am  now  upon 
oat  of  Epiphanius  furnishes  me  with  another.    He  would  persuade 
us  the  Ebionites  or  Nazarenes  (a  most  ridiculous  sort  of  heretics,  who 
scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  Christians,  as  I  shall  shew  hereqfter)  were 
the  only  true  and  genuine  Christians,  consequently  their  books  must  be 
the  truest  and  most  genuine  accounts  of  the  Christum  affairs;   and  so, 
ibr  instance,  must  these  Acts,  which  we  are  now  discussing ;  because 
it  so  much  vilifies  St.  Paul,  and  exposes  his  doctrine.    But,  as  Dr. 
Mangey  has  justly  remarked,  this  is  most  insupportable  impudence  in 
him,  to  cite  as  genuine  a  wretched  forgery  of  thfi  Ebionites,    One  can 
scarce  tell  whether  his  intention  of  vilifying  St.  Paul,  or  the  method 
he  useth  to  do  it,  be  the  more  detestable ;  this  sorry  unbelieving  Cri- 
tic governs  his  skill  by  his  wicked  principles,  and  has  no  other  way 
to  judge  of  spurious  and  genuine  books,  than  by  their  opposition  to 
Christianity."    Jones  on  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New  Testa- 
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that  of  St.  Matthew,  used  by  the  Nazarenes  ai^l  EbioDites, 
that  isy  by  those  who  are  conjectured  to  have  been  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  Christians,  and  for  whose  instruction  St 
Matthew's  Gospel  is  also  conjectured  to  have  been  writ- 
ten :  the  whole  two  chapters  therefore  9ire  prima  Jacie  to 
be  rejected  ;  but  Epiphanius  asserts,  that  Cerinthus  and 
Carpocrates,  who  used  the  same  Gospel,  admitted  the 
Genealogy  at  the  commencement,  which  the  £bionites 
had  taken  away  :  therefore  the  Genealogy  alone  is  to 
be  retained,  and  the  remainder  of  the  two  chapters  to  be 
rejected. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  refute  the  illogical  reasoning 
manifested  in  the  conduct  of  this  argument,  beeauae  it  is  in 
itself  sufiSciently  obvious,  and  has  already  been  exposed  ;* 
nor  enter  into  an  unnecessary  discussion  respecting  the 
proper  principle  upon  which  ihe  Genealogy  is  to  be  admit- 
ted, satisfied  that  it  is  on  both  sides  declared  to  be  genu- 
ine ;  but  confine  myself  to  the  critical  statements  upon 
which  the  rejection  of  the  remainder  of  these  chapters  is 
grounded. 

We  are  assured,  the  authors  of  this  work  observe,  both 
by  Epiphanius  and  Jerome,  that  the  two  first  chapters  were 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew  Gospel  used  by  the  Nazarenes  and 
Ebionites,  When  I  found  them  in  the  introduction^  p.  14« 
describing  the  celebrated  F»^hrem,  who  lived  in  the /owrth 
century,  as  a  writer  of  some  note  in  the  sixth,  I  began  to 

• 
ment,  Part  II.  Chap.  17.  It  may  indeed  be  observed,  that  the  lan- 
gua^  of  this  passage  is  disgraced  by  an  immoderate  asperity,  and 
that  the  opinion  contained  in  it  is  unsapported  by  authority ;  to  both 
of  which  remarks  I  fully  accede ;  only  subjoining  with  regard  to  the 
latter  point,  that  although  the  opinion  be  unsupported  here,  it  is  Yerf 
sufficiently  proved  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  and  that,  if  it  rested 
solely  upon  the  credit  of  the  assertor,  stiD,  as  being  the  opinion  (£ 
the  learned  Jeremiah  Jones,  it  would  be  entitled  to  at  least  as  much 
respect  as  the  oppoeite  opinion  of  the  authors  of  the  New  Version. 

*  Nare's  RemarkB  on  this  Version,  p.  5,  6. 
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suspect  that  they  Were  very  little  conversant  with  the 
works  of  the  Fathers  ;*  and  this  suspicion  seems  confirmed 
in  the  present  instance,  by  their  attributing  to  Jerome  an 
assertion  which  he  never  made.  Every  thing  advanced 
by  Jerome  and  others,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Grospel  in 
question,  has  been  cai*efully  collected  by  Grabe,  in  his 
Spicilegium  Patrum,  vol.  i.  p.  15 — 31  ;  by  Fabricius^ 
in  his  Codex  Apocryphus  N.  T.  vol.  i.  p.  346 — 359,  and 
355 — 370  ;  and  also  by  Jones,  in  the  chapter  of  his  work 
to  which  they  themselves  refer  :  and  certainly  in  neither 
of  these  collections  does  any  thing  similar  to  what  they 
say  of  Jerome  appear.  That  therefore,  which  has  escaped 
the  diligent  investigation  of  Fabricius  and  Jeremiah  Jones, 
has  scarcely,  I  presume,  been  discovered  by  them.  Indeed 
a  direct  negative  may  here  be  assumed  with  the  greater 
confidence,  because,  as  I  shall  subsequently  shew,  Jerome 
himself  asserted  the  very  reverse  of  their  position. 

The  assurance  therefore,  that  these  chapters  were  reject- 
ed by  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites,  solely  rests  upon  the 
authority  of  Epiphanius.  The  words  alluded  to  are 
these  ;  O^roj  Ss  oKKa,  rtva  6iavouvrai,  ^apaxo^vrH  yag  ^ovs  ^agti 

sntovy   'ksyovTH*  ^  sysvsro  97}(rfv,  sv  rais  ^poig  ^HfuJs   (BwfiKsue 

*  Are  they  aware  that  the  works  of  the  ancient  heretics  mch 
where  exist  but  as  they  are  quoted  in  those  of  the  Fathers?  They 
certainly  seem  to  put  this  point  a  little  dubiously,  when,  m  de8crib<* 
ing  the  means  of  correcting  the  received  text,  they  say,  *'  The  works 
of  those  writers  who  are  called  heretics,  such  as  Valentinian,  Mar« 
cion,  and  others,  are  as  useful  in  ascertaining  the  value  of  a  reading 
as  those  of  the  Fathers,  who  are  entitled  Orthodox;  for  the  heretioa 
were  often  more  learned  and  acute,  and  equally  honest."  Introd* 
p.  18.  If  the  ponderous  volumes  of  the  Fathers  are  deemed  to  be  in 
themselves  but  of  little  intrinsic  value,  they  surely  deserve  to  be  in* 
vestigated  more  accurately  than  they  seem  to  have  been  by  these 
writers,  were  it  only  for  the  discovery  of  thft  pearl  above  all  price* 
according  to  their  estimation,  the  genuine  Christianity  of  the  reputed 
heretics  of  antiquity. 

R  R  2 
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vntf  USmtu  kc.  ithich  are  thus  rendered  by  Jooes  ;  ^  But 
they  (viz*  the  Ebionites)  have  quite  other  sentiments  ;  for 
they  have  taken  away  the  Genealogy  from  Matthew,  ^nd 
they  accordingly  begin  their  Gospel  with  these  words,  // 
came  to  pass  in  the  days  qf  Herod  king  ofJudta^  ^" 
This  prolix  writer  is  certainly  not  remarkable  either  for 
his  learning  or  acutencss ;  qualifications,  indeed,  witk 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  Unitarians,  the  Fathers  in  ge- 
neral were  very  sparingly  endowed.  He  digresses  most 
immoderately,  and  paraphrases  without  mercy.  If  his 
honesty  be  unimpeachable,  his  accuracy,  at  least,  is  more 
than  suspected.*  Waving  however  every  imputation  of  the 
latter  kind,  let  us  put  the  supposition,  that  his  assertiooA 
are  all  grounded  upon  the  most  ccMrect  knowledge  and  the 
minutest  investigation ;  and  what  will  follow?  Only  that, 
with  the  same  breath  with  which  he  tells  us  that  the  Gospel 
of  the  Ebionites  contained  not  the  two  first  chapters  of  St. 

*  MoshQim,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  holds  him  in  the  moet 
sovereijpi  contempt.  He  says,  ^*  Epiph&nius,  Bifihop  of  Sslamia  i& 
the  isle  of  Cyprus,  wrote  a  book  against  all  the  heredcs  that  hftd 
sprang  up  in  the  Church  until  his  time.  This  work  has  little  or  no 
repatation,  as  tt  is  fall  oi  inaccuracies  and  enon,  and  disooveni  al-* 
most  in  every  page  the  leTity  and  ignorance  of  its  author."  VoL  L 
p.  349.  The  original  Latin  is  thus  expressed,  *^  Epiphanins  Salamine 
IB  Cypro  Epbeopus  sectas  Christianorum  justo  persecutos  est  -wAa- 
mine,  at  variis  macnlis  et  enoribus  propter  auctoris  levitatem  et  ig- 
Borantiam  tfHicfo."  Hence  it  appears,  that  Moeheim  considered  the 
work  as  absolutely,  branded  with  ignominy.  One  drcumstance  in- 
deed alone  seems  to  throw  an  air  of  suspicion  over  this  whole  aoconnt 
of  the  Ebionites ;  for  Epiphanins  not  only  derives  the  name  of  the 
sect  fiom  a  person  denominated  Ehienj  whose  very  Qxisteiice  is  pro- 
blematical, contrary  to  the  opinion  of  other  writers,  Who  derive  it 
from  the  Hebrew  word  {VIK  signifying  poor;  but  relates  a  stoiv  of 
EhUm  and  St.  John,  siinilar  to  what  Irenieus,  upon  the  authori^  of 
Pdycarp,  records  of  Ctrvidkm  and  St  John;  viz.  that  the  Apostle, 
seeing  Ebion  in  a  bath,^exclaimed,  *^  Let.  us  depart  hence,  lesttke 
building  fall  in,  and  we  ourselves  perish  with  the  in^oos  EfaiMi.** 
1.23.    WiU  the  Unitarian  admit  the  accuracy  of  this  anecdote? 
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Matthewy  he  also  informs  us,  that  it  was  becttase  thej 
scrupled  not  to  curtail  and  mtitllate  the  genuine  production 
of  that  Apostle.  The  consequence  is  obvious  But  per* 
haps  a  distinction  may  be  here  adopted ;  and  the  first  asser** 
tion  be  termed  a  matter  of  fact^  the  last  only  a  matter  of 
opinion  ;  so  that,  while  one  is  correct,  the  other  may  be 
inaccurate.  I  shall  not  adduce  in  reply,  as  I  easily  mighty 
various  points  of  fact  advanced  by  Epiphanius  relative  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Ebionites,^  and  then  call  upon  Uni^ 
tarian  consistency  for  an  implicit  reliance  upon  the  fidelity 
of  his  statements,  but  produce  a  point  of  fact  exactly  pa^ 
rallel.  Epiphanius  distinctly  asserts,  that  the  Ebionites 
not  only  rejected  the  two  first  chapters  of  St  Matthew^a 
Oospel,  but  also  the  prophetical  writings,  arid  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  very  Ihtle  reservation 
indeed.  His  words  are ;  A^^aofA  is  hfMXiiyHiii  luu  Itfaax,  mi 
Iaxa)€,   Mxtf^v  re  xoti  Aa^,  IikTkv  r6  r*v  tu  Nmh),  6i¥kui  &a^o(« 

*  Will  those  who  pronounce  the  fibionites  to  have  been  the  tru<if 
Hebrew  CbristioiiB,  credit  the  veracity  of  this  Father,  when  he  re- 
presents them  as  believing  that  God  committed  the  government  of 
this  world  to  tke  Devil,  of  the  world  to  come,  to  the  Christy  and  that 
the  Christ,  who  was  a  celestial  being,  superior  to  the  archangels 
themselves,  descended  upon,  and  was  united  to  the  man  Jenu  at  his 
baptism  ?  And  yet,  among  other  absdrditieB,  this  he  precisely  deli- 
vers as  their  creed ;  iluo  68  rivas  <fuviswtfiv  tx  ©tt  ^eray|*«v««,  hta  fiw 

• 

70V  Xgfiov,   hia  6s  rov  Ai(x€oXov.      Kou  tov  jxffv  X^i^ov  ^syxifi  rs  fiiSXp 

Xov^-og  aiwvos  siXifj^evai  tov  xX»)f ov,  <rov  6s  Afa€oXov  t«io«  ^raflriffguerSaj  vov 

ai6jva,  sx  vpt^aypi  jij^sv  rou  ^avroxparopog  xara  airifjtf iv  Ixotr^pcjv  etutcjv. 

Kou  rourov  kvexa  It)tfsv  ysysvvviit^vw  sx  (fvspyMTo^  avJ|os  Xs^outfi,  xou 

gfl'iXfix^ewa,   xou  irw  xara  sxXoyifjv  ulov  ©sx  xXii&ewa,  aro  n  avwSsv 

$tg  aurov  ijxovros  Xf i^os  £v  si6si  ire^igspocs.      Ov  (patfxoxxft  6s  sx  0Fou  ca- 

<r^og  a\iTw  ysyswr^cuj  aXXa  sxcil^ou,  cjg  ha  vuv  ap^a^reXcov,  f^si^ova 

6$  ea/rw  ovra,  aurov  jf  xupi^vffiv  xoi  ojr^sXuv  xou  iravvwv  u«o  vov  vav* 

csjcjavopej  «8iroii|fMVMV.     Hmres.  30,  ♦  16.    And  ia  ♦  14,  their  belief 

is  expresdy  said  to  have  been,   that  tke  Christ  was  tfu\»nf^va, 
congluHnated  wiih  the  nan  JesttS. 
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fMVfv  Mao^Ui,  wjfv  n  wra  lura  nnf  Si  «Mn  ifMXt/ttu^i  fim  n0 
^goftiruiiff  ttXKdc  xoi  cva^^yMtn^t ^i  xoi  )(Xfua^tfd1k  ....*•  tsif 
jwf  j|;(0vcai  n|v  Ilfvraftu}^  Bf6iutf<u(  iXi|V|  oXXs  owx  jnynrg 
flNTvCoXXstfiv.  §  16.  If  therefore^  from  the  testimony  of 
Epiphaniut«  ind  upon  the  credit  of  the  Ebionites,  t  sect 
whiohf  nevertheless,  this  very  author  describes  as  resem* 
bling  that  portentous  pest  of  antiquity,  the  fabled  Hydra, 
(tf oXufM{<90V  ttgatsmf  xeu  &s  fMTfiv  t%  |M>&luofACvi|c  ^oXtms^oXs  *XifK 
•fMJ^  fMj^ipr  IV  lavfy  owiruflrtjtfafAfvosy  §•  !•)  we  expunge  from 
the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  any  portion  of  tbe  Gospel 
of  St  Matthew,  must  we  not,  to  be  consistent  with  our- 
selves, from  the  same  testimony,  and  upon  the  same 
credit,  expunge  also  from  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  the  whole  body  of  the  inspired  prophets^  and  admit 
even  the  Pentateuch  itself  under  a  suspicion,  that  some 
parts  of  our  existing  copies  have  been  interpolated  ?  Surely 
this  inevitable  conclusion  will  gratify  neither  side ;  and 
will  at  least  prove  highly  unpalatable  to  those  Unitarians, 
who  think  with  Mr.  Stone,  that  <*  Jewish  prophecy  is  tbe 
sole  criterion  to  distinguish  between  genuine  and  sparioug 
Christian  Scripture.''* 

But  let  us  consider  more  minutely  the  character  of  this 
boasted  Grospel  of  the  Ebionites.  The  production  itself  is 
lost ;  and  nothing  remains  of  it,  except  a  few  extracts,  pre- 
served in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.     It  was  called  *^  the 

*  See  a  ■ingnUy  sermon  under  this  title»  preached  at  a  V isitatioB 
in  Essex  by  Mr.  Stone.  I  have  not  here  noticed  the  testimony  of 
Eusebios,  who  remarks,  that  the  Ebionites  also  rejected  the  EiHsdesof 

StPaul  whom  they  denominated  an  Apostate.  Oi^oi  6snit£¥  AnsO^ 

9«€eis  roc  fri^oXac  a^viirsac  ti/ivro  avai  Ssw,  atrogartf*  acexaXouvfK  ov- 

rov  roll  vofMu.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  27. 1  have  not  noticed  this  circumstance, 
because  the  questimi  solely  tarns  upon  the  testimony  of  Epiphaniob 
If  however  we  admit  it,  and  it  surely  stands  on  higher  authority  thin 
the  other  alluded  to,  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  rejecting  a 
Still  larger  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  untoas  we  ahandcn  the  fi- 
delity of  Ebionite  Scriptore  akogetber* 
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Gospel  according  to  theHebrews,''  and  was  certainly  known 
under  that  title  to  Clemens  Alcxandrinus,  Origeni  Eusebi- 
US|  and  Jerome ;  the  latter  of  whom,  obtaining  a  correct 
copy  of  it  from  the  Nazarenes,  translated  it  both  into  Greek 
and  Latin.  As  so  much  has  been  said  upon  this  subject 
both  by  Jones  and  MichseliSy  it  seems  not  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  it  minutely.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  simply 
refers  to  it,  quoting  a  passage  not  in  the  Greek  copy  of  St. 
Matthew,  or  of  any  other  Gospel.  Origen  likewise  quotes 
from  it  in  the  same  way,  speaking  of  it  as  not  of  any  de- 
cided authority.  His  words  are,  *<  Si  tamen  placet  alicui 
suscipere  illud,  non  ad  auctoritatenif  sed  ad  manifesta-^ 
tionem  propositae  quaestionis.^'  If  any  one  be  pleased  to 
receive  it,  not  as  of  any  authority  but  only  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  present  question."*  Eusebius  notices,  that 
it  was  used  by  the  Ebonites,  who,  he  adds,  very  little  es- 
teemed any  other  ;  rm  Xokuv  effjuxpov  nroisvro  Xo^^ov.t  Jerome, 
in  his  catalogue  of  Illustrious  Men,  certainly  seems  to  de- 
scribe it  as  the  original  Hebrew  text  of  St  Matthew  ;%  but 
in  other  parts  of  his  works  he  represents  it,  in  one  place, 
as  a  Gospel  which  most  think  to  be  the  Gospel  according 
to  St  Matthew,  ut  plerique  auiumant  ;§  in  another,  as 
a  Gospel  which  is  called  by  many  the  authentic  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  ;||  and  at  the  beginning  of  his  third  book 
againgt  the  Pelagians  he  considers  it  as  a  document  which, 
if  its  authority  be  not  admitted,  may  at  least  be  used  out 
of  respect  to  it  antiguiti/  ;  ^*  quibus  testimoniis,  si  non 
uteris  ad  auctoritatem,  utere  saltem  ad  antiquitatem.^f 
Hence  Michaelis,  after  a  particular  examination  of  Jerome's 
different  allusions  to  it,  says,  *<I  am  far  from  supposing 
that  Jerome  took  the  Nazarene  Gospel  for  the  itnadulte- 

-*  Jones  OB  the  Canon,  Part  II.  chap.  25.  f  3. 

t  ibid.  » 5.  t  Ibid.  « 13.  »  Ibid.  « 15. 

g  Jones  on  the  Canon,  Part  11.  chap.  S5. 4. 21. 

f  MicheHs's  Introduction,  vol*  iiL  part  i.  p.  182. 
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rated  original,  as  it  is  evident,  from  the  quotations  ^riiieh 
he  ha«  made  from  it,  that  it  abounded  with  interpok* 
tions.^'*  And  of  the  same  opinion  is  Micbalia's  '<  learoei 
and  acute  translator  and  annotator,  Dr.  Herbert  Marrii," 
as  the  authors  of  this  Version  justly  denominate  a  biblical 
critic  of  the- first  eelebrity,  who  remarks,  that  even  when 
Jerome  seems  to  describe  it  as  the- original  text  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, <^  he  does  not  declare  that  it  was  really  St  Mat- 
thew's ttnaduUerated  original.  Indeed  if  he  had  suppo- 
sed so,  he  could  not  have  uiied  at  other  tinies  the  expres- 
sions, '  quod  vacatur  a  plerisque  Matthaei  authenticum,' 
and  *ut  pleyique  autumant  juxta  Matthaeum.^'t  Indeed 
hot  h  thes^e  critics,  upon  a  general  view  of  the  queiti^o,  re- 
present this  Gospel  as  evidently  a  garbled  produetioo,  and 
by  no  means  the  true  Hebrew  original  of  St.  Matthew. 
Nor  in  their  condemnation  of  it  do  they  depart  from  the 
decisions  of  preceding  critics.  To  omit  «uch  namesi  as 
Casaubon,  Mill,  Whitby,  Fabricius,  and  Le  Cier^ ;  the 
**  learned"  Jeremiah  Jones,  and  the  *«  venerable"  Lardner, 
critics  admired  by  the  Unitarians,  held  precisely  the  same 
sentiments.  The  former  writer  was  so  fully  convinced  of 
its  illegitimacy,  that  he  adduces  at  some  length  (c.  99.) 
what  he  considers  as  positive  proofs  that  it  was  apoery- 

*  Micbelis'B  Introduction,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  182. 

I  Michselis'a  Introduction,  voL  iii.  part  ii.  p.  134.     Tiist  Jerome 
had  BO  higher  opinion  oi  it  than  the  other  Fathers,  is  asserted  abo  by 
Jones,  who  makes  the  follow  ing^  MOiarks  upon  a  paasa^re  or  two  of 
Jerome,  unfavourable  to  its  authenticity,  which  I  have  not  above  re- 
ferred to.    *^  He  (Jerome)  expressly  saith,  It  was  the  tame  tcM  the 
Ootpel  erUitied,  acccording  to  the  TSe&he  Apottfet;  {wee  e.  35*  f«  15.) 
but  this  he  expressly  rejects  as  Apocryphal  in  another  place,  (c,  7. 
45.)  and  as  a  book  of  the  heretic»,  wrote  by  men  deitUute  of  the  spirit 
and  grace  of  God,  without  a  due  regard  to  truihy  c.  7.  f.  4.     Thesame 
appears  from  this  manner  of  citing  it  in  several  of  the  places  above, 
c  25.    For  instance,  in  that  there  produced,  f .  18.  he  introduces  lus 
citations  thus ;  He  who  will  beReve  the  Gospel  according  to  the  He- 
brews*"   On  the  Canon,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  chap.  tB, 
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phal.'^  The  latter  regarded  it  as  a  compilation  subsequent 
in  point  of  time  to  the  genuine  Gospels,  principlaly  indeed 
formed  upon  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthewi  but  having  insert- 
ed in  it  various  ^^addltionsof  things  taken  out  of  StLuke's, 
(and  perhaps  other  Gospels,)  and  other  matters,  that  had 
been  delivered  by  oral  tradition."* 

That  the  argument  however  may  have  a  due  weight 
given  to  it  in  all  its  different  bearings,  I  will  even  admit 
the  external  character  of  the  document  to  stand  as  high  as 
the  Unitarians  themselves  would  place  it ;  and  shall  be  sa- 
tisfied to  rest  my  proofs  w^hoUy  upon  the  apocryphal  com- 
plexion of  its  internal  character*  Among  other  passages 
of  a  suspicious  nature  occurs  the  following :  <<  Behold  the 
mother  and  brethren  of  Christ  spake  to  him  ;  John  the 
Baptist  baptizes  for  the  remission  qf  sins;  let  us  go 
and  be  baptized  by  him.  He  said  to  them,  In  whxit  have 
Isinned,  that  I  have  any  need  to  go  and  to  be  baptized 
by  him  ?  Unless  .my  saying  this  proeeed  perhaps  from 
ignorance.^^  A^ain,  in  another  part,  onr  Saviour  says. 
The  Holy  Ghost,  my  mother,  took  me  by  one  of  my 
hairs,  and  led  me  to  the  great  mountain  Thabor.":|:    Will 

*  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  Ifistoiy,  vol.  i.  p.  185.  Ed.  1748. 

t  "  Ecce  mater  Domiiii  at  fratres  ejus  dicebant  ei,  Johannes  Baptis* 
ta  baptivat  in  reBiiseionem  peccatonun ;  eaxnus  et  baptizemnr  ab  eo. 
Dixit  autem  eis,  Quid  pecc«vi»  ut  Tsdam  et  baptizer  ab  eo?  nisi  forte 
hoc  ipsum,  quod  dixi,  ignorantia  est."  Quotation  from  Jerome  in 
Jones*  ibid.  $.  15.  In  another  chapter  (29th)  the  same  author  makes 
the  followmg  comment  upon  this  quotation.  The  meaning  of  this 
passage  will  be  best  perceived  from  a  parallel  one  in  another  apocry- 
phal book,  entitled.  The  PreacMng  of  Peter ^  in  wllich  it  was  related^ 
thaJt  Chrui  confeeged  hie  nfw ,  and  vku  compelled^  contrary  to  hie  oum 
incHnoHoney  by  hie  mother  Mary  to  eubmit  to  the  haptitm  of  John." 

t  Apri  sXafs  pis  ^  fJi-virTip  /as  to  oi^iov  ^rvsufjia,  8v  fjii^  ruv  rf <X^  ^ 
x(u  atB^yxs  ikS  ut  «  opo€  to  jxsya  SaSoig.  Quotation  from  Origen, 
ibid,  c  25.  ft  4.  If  certain  passages  are  to  be  rejected  i^n  the  cre- 
dit of  this  document,  why  are  not  ollieni  to  be  inserted?  Why,  for 
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it  be  maintained,  that  a  passage  is  to  be  received  into  (he 
Canon  of  Scripture,  which  asserts,  that  our  blessed  Sa- 
yiour  required  the  baptism  of  John  for  the  remission  of  such 
sins  as  he  had  ignorantly  committed,  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  testimony  of  St  Paul,  that  he  knew  no  siriy 
2  Cor  y,  21}  Or  if  it  be,  will  not  the  authenticity  of  the 
other  quotation  at  least  be  considered  as  dubious,  in  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  expressly  termed  the  mother  of  Ckristj 
and  represented,  in  order  to  make  the  transaction  more  mi- 
raculous, as  conveying  him  to  a  lofty  mountain  by  one  of 
the  hairs  of  his  head  ?  Can  passages  like  these  be  so  twist- 
ed by  the  tortuous  lubricity  of  theological  comment,  as  to 
elude  the  grasp  of  indignant  criticism  ? 

But  the  very  commencement  itself  of  this  singular  pro- 
duction, as  it  IS  stated  by  Epiphanius,  8u£5ciently  betrays 
its  illegitimacy.  The  Translators  of  the  New  Version 
give  us  the  following  information:  <<The  Gospel,'' they 
say,  of  the  Ebionites  or  Hebrews,  which  did  not  contain 
the  account  of  the  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus,  began 
in  this  manner  ;  <<  //  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Herod 
king  of  Judeoy  that  John  came  baptizing  with  the  bap- 
tism of  repentance  in  the  river  Jordan.  See  Epiphani- 
us, and  Jer.  Jones.''  But  in  the  preceding  note  they  had 
thus  reasoned :  <<  If  it  be  true,  as  Luke  relates,  c.  iii.  23. 
that  Jesus  w  entering  upon  his  thirtieth  year  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  he  must  have  been 
born  two  years  at  least  after  the  death  cf  Herod;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  alone  invalidates  the  whole  story."  Now 
it  is  something  singular,  that,   while  they  object  to  the 

example,  after  Matthew  xix.  30.  in  which  our  Saviour  aays  to  tbe 
rich  man,  '*  Go  and  sell  what  thou  faaat,  and  give  it  to  the  poor,  and 
oome  and  follow  me,"  ia  not  tbe  ibllowiog  reading  added  as  at  kast 
probable;  **  The  rich  man  hereupon  began  to  scratch  his  head,  (acal- 
pere  caput  sumn,)  and  was  displeased,  &.c.  P  See  Jonee  on  the  Ca- 
non, ibid,  f  5.  DouMlesB  the  same  document  cannot  be  less  compe- 
tent to  authorize  an  addition,  than  an  omiasipn. 
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text  of  St.  Matthew,  because  it  fixes  our  Saviour's  birth  ia 
the  days  of  Herod  the  king,  who  really  died,  they  add^ 
itoo  years  bfjore^  they  should  at  the  same  time  contend 
for  the  authenticity  of  a  document,  which  not  only  suppo* 
ses  that  Christ  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Herod,  but  that 
Herod  was  still  living  when  our  Saviour  was  in  his  Mtr- 
tieih  year,  at  the  period  of  the  Baptist's  public  appearance 
in  the  discharge  of  his  mission.  Leaving  them  however 
to  vindicate  their  own  consistency,  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  simple  statement  of  the  fact.  JBpiphsjnius  expressly 
declares,  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites  began  with  an 
account  of  John's  baptizing  with  the  baptism  of  repentance 
io  the  days  of  Herodj  king  qfJudea^  who,  it  is  agreed 
on  all  sides,  was  dead  many  years  before.  If  therefore 
Epiphanius's  relation  be  true,  and  this  Gospel  began  as  he 
describes  it,  an  anachronism  of  an  extraordinary  kind  if 
apparent  at  its  very  outset,  which  instantly  subverts  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  Unitarian  argument ;  and  if  it  be 
not  true,  then  the  commencement  of  this  Gospel  is  render- 
ed uncertain,  and  the  hypothesis  raised  upon  it  falls  to  the 
ground  at  once  of  its  own  accord.  Whether  his  knowledge 
of  this  Grospel  were  derived  from  ocular  inspection  or  from 
▼ague  report,  he  is  admitted  to  have  misrepresented  it ; 
and  if  he  be  inaccurate  in  one  point,  how  can  we  trust  him 
in  another  ?  It  is  of  little  consequence,  whether  his  misre- 
presentation arose  from  inadvertence,  ignorance,  or  mal- 
ice ;  for  if  the  fact  be  so  in  one,  and  that  an  important 
instance,  surely  it  must  render  every  part  of  his  testimony 
suspicious. 

In  whatsoever  point  of  view  therefore  we  contemplate 
this  document,  it  betrays  evident  traces  of  a  spurious  origin. 

I  have  hitherto  taken  for  granted,  what  the  authors  of 
the  New  Version  affirm,  that  the  Cerinthians  and  Carpo- 
cratians  rejected  the  two  first  chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Genealogy  ;  and  that  the  Ebionites 
Injected  them  ^together,  without  that  exception*     It  may 

ss  2 
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l)oweyer  be  questioned,  whether  this  is  not  naore  than  tlpj- 
phaniQs  states.  He  certainly  asserts,  that  the  Gospel  of 
the  Sbionites  began  with  an  account  of  John  the  Baptist^ 
whichy  as  not  occuring  until  the  third  chapter  fti  the  Greet 
Gospely  must  of  course  exclude  the  preceding  chapters ; 
but  he  does  not  assert,  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Cerinthians 
and  Carpocratians  began  in  the  same  manner  :  on  the  con- 
trary he  tells  us,  that  it  commenced  with  the  Geaealogy, 
precisely  as  the  Greek  Gospel  commences.  The  latter 
sects,  it  is  true,  used  a  Hebrew  Gospel  in  many  respects 
similar  to  that  of  the  Ebionites,  but  evidiently  not  in  alf, 
as  the  difference  alluded  to  indisputably  prores.  The  Ce- 
rinthians and  Carpocratians  therefore,  as  far  as  the  testi- 
mony of  Gpiphanius  goes,  may  be  supposed  to  ha^e  re- 
tained the  whole,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  disputed  chapters. 
Indeed,  in  another  place,  he  expressly  argues  against  the 
opinions  of  the  Cerinthians,  from  a  passage  in  tlie  same 
chapters,  subsequent  to  the  Genealogy,  viz.  from  Mat  f. 
18,  which  he  would  scarcely  perhaps  hare  done,  had  not 
the  passage  been  received  by  them  as  genuine.  His  words 
are  these  :  Hug  St  ^a>\j9  st  ^Xs^^S^io'troci  aoruv  ^  ovub  rx  Eoayye^ 
Xur  tfflt^ojc  Xs^ovro^y  In  supt^  fv  yag^  ^^^  *g^  '■)  tlVtsX^sir 
ecurxc* 

Let  us  then  brieiTy  consider  the  deduction  of  the  CniCa-* 
tarians  from  the  premises  which  have  been  stated^    The 
two  first  chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  they  say,    were  not 
contained  in  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites,   there- 
fore they  are  to  be  rejected  ;  but  a  portion  of  them,  about 
one  fourth  of  the  whole,  was  found  in  the  Hebrew  Gospel 
of  the  Cerinthians  and  Carpocratians,  therefore  this  portion 
is  to  be  retained,  and  the  remamder  only  to  be  rejected- 
Is  tbere  not  however  a  fallacy  in  the  conclusion  thus  hasti- 
ly drawn  ?   The  rejection  of  the  three  parts  in  question 
cannot  well  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  eredit  of  the  Ce- 

♦  Heres.  27.  *  7. 
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nntbian  and  Carpocratian  Gospel,  because  it  is  not  as3erted 
to  have  been  deficient  in  these  respects ;  it  must  solely  rest 
upon  that  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites.  But  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  Gospel  in  question  was  but  a  mutilated 
copy  of  St  Matthew  at  best,  as  it  possessed  not  the  Ger 
nealogy.  If  therefore  its  credit  be  more  than  questipoabl^ 
in  the  non-admission  of  one,  and  that  a  prominent  part|^ 
bow  is  it  to  be  established  in  the  non-admission  of  the  re-, 
maining  parts  ?  Would  the  same  hand,  which  avowedly 
eut  away  the  Genealogy,  scruple  to  remove  also  the  ac- 
4;ount  of  the  miraculous  conception,  and  the  other  events 
subsequently  recorded  in  these  chapters  ? 

But  the  authors  of  the  New  Version,  it  may  be  said^ 
depend  not  wholly  upon  the  testimony  of  Epipban^us.. 
They  introduce  Jerome  also  as  an  auxiliary  in  their  cause, 
eertainly  a  more  correct,  more  learned,  and  better  informed 
writer,  who,  they  observe^  <<  assures  us,  that  the  twxi 
chapters  were  wanting  in  the  copies  used  by  the  Nazarenes 
and  £bionites«''  So  indeed  they  observe  ;  yet  may  they 
be  challang^d  to  produce  a  single  passage  from  the  vcduw 
ininous  writings  of  Jerome,  in  which  any  assurance  of  the 
kind  alluded  to  is  either  expressed  or  implied.  On.  the 
contrary,  it  seems  not  difficult  to  show,  that  the  testimony 
of  Jerome  makes  completely  against  tbem*  This  Father^, 
it  should  be  recollected,  translated  into  Greek  and  Latin 
the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  its  contents.  In  his  Catalogue  of  Il- 
lustrious Writers  he  makes  the  following  allusion  to  it : 
*f  Mihi  quoque  a  Nazaraeis,  qui  in  Bero&a,  urbe  Syrise,  hoc 
yolumine  utuntur,.describendi  facultas  fuit ;  in  quo  aoim- 
advertendum,  quod  ubicunque  Evangelista,  siva  ex  per- 
sona sua,  sive  ex  persona  Domini  Salvatoris  Veteris  Scrip- 
turse  testimoniis  utitur,  non  sequatur  Septuaginta  translato- 
rum  auctoritatem,  sed  Hebraicam:  h  quibus  ilia  duo  sunt 
Ex  JEgypto  vocatd  Filium  meumj  et,  Q,w^iiam  Naza- 
rseaua  vocabitur.    The  Nazaneans^  who  live  in  Bensea,  a 
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city  of  Syrift}  and  make  use  of  this  volame,  granted  me 
the  favour  of  writing  it  out ;  io  which  Gospel  there  is  this 
obsenrable,  that  wherever  the  Evangelist  either  eites  him- 
•elfa  or  introduces  our  Saviour  as  citing  any  passage  out  of 
the  Old  Testament,  he  does  not  follow  the  translation  of 
the  LXX.  but  the  Hebrew  copies,  of  which  there  are 
these  two  instances;  viz.  that.  Out  qf  Egypt  I  have  ccJled 
my  Son ;  and  that,  He  shall  be  called  a  NazareneJ*^  Is 
it  not  hence  evident,  that  the  second  of  these  diluted 
chapters  at  least,  where  these  passages  occur,  was  contained 
in  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes,  which  both  Jerome  and 
Eusebius  represent  as  the  Gospel  also  of  the  Ebionites  ?t 
What  then  becomes  of  the  supposed  assurance  of  Jerome  ? 
And  what  credit  is  due  to  the  assertions  of  those,  who  are 
too  indolent,  for  I  cannot  suppose  them  too  ignorant,  to  ex- 
amine the  authorities,  to  which  they  appeal  for  the  troth 
of  their  statements  ? 

^  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  i.  part  L  chap.  25.  i  13.  See  also 
Michaelis'slntrodaction,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  166,  7;  andManh'sJ^otes, 
part  ii.  p.  130, 1 .  I  have  omitted  the  otiier  proofs  advanced  liy  Mich- 
aelis,  and  more  ably  urged  by  his  Annotator,  becanse  the  single  proof 
referred  to  teems  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  shall  however  add  here 
the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Marsh :  *'  It  appears,"  he  remarks,  "  from 
Notes  10,  11,  to  this  section,  that  the  Hebrew  Gospel  used  by  the 
Nazarenes  contained,  at  least,  the  second  chapter  of  St.  Matthew. 
We  most  condude  therefore,  from  the  connexion  of  the  sabject,  that 
It  contained  likewise  the  eight  lad  ver$e»  ofthefirH  chapter^  toAtdi  art 
m  ckmly  connected  wUh  the  second  chapter  ^  that  no  eeparaUon  can  weil 
take  place.  The  only  doubt  therefore  is,  whether  '^It  contained  the 
Genealogy^  Matt  L  1—17.*'    Ibid.  p.  137« 

f  I  have  considered  the  same  Chepel  according  to  fheHArtme^  as 
used  both  by  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites.  Many  critics  have  in- 
deed surmised,  that  some  little  difference  existed  between  the  res- 
pective copies  of  these  sects ;  hot  as  this  surmise  principally  rests  oa 
the  credit  of  £]nphanius*s  quptalions,.!  have  omitted  to  notice  it,  par- 
ticularly as  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  is  direct  to  th^ 
point,  and  as  the  Authors  of  the  New  Version  themselves  identify  the 
BoofA  of  the  Nasarenes  with  that  of  the  fihionitee. 
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Still  however  they  may  remark,  unwilling  to  abandon 
the  accuracy  of  Epiphanius,  that  something  perhaps  may 
be  discovered  in  the  extracts  from  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebio- 
nites,  furnished  by  other  writers,  to  corroborato  the  gene- 
ral credit  of  his  testimony.  But,  unfortunately,  here  again 
the  facit  is  completely  on  the  other  side ;  and  something 
may  be  found  not  to  corroborate,  but  to  invalidate  his  tes- 
timony. In  the  very  passage  where  he  speaks  of  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Gospel,  he  adds  the  following  quot^- 
^ '  HX^  xou  Ii}tf ouff  xou  tQoutTKthri  tiro  rou  leoawou  *  xeu  wg  avi)Xd$v 
Oflro  rs  Uaros,  ijvoi^^cfocv  ol  vpavM,  xoi  stis  to  Uysu^ia  rou  0$o\)  ro 
A^ov  8v  &&st  vs^gn^  xaT6X^ou<ft]g  xou  sutiffl^xtf'ns  sts  ocurov.  Koi 
9CJV1]  sysvSTo  fix  n  sfovs  Xs^tfa*  2v  lUi  61  6  vhs  h  a^a«i)ros,  fiv 
<foi  i}u^oxi)(fou  Km  ireiXiv,  £^w  tftifASfov  ^8^8wi]xa  tffi.  Jesus  also 
went  and  was  baptized  by  John  :  and  as  he  ascended  out 
of  the  water,  the  heavens  were  opened,  and  he  saw  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  in  the  form  of  a  dove  descending  and 
entering  into  him,  and  a  voice  was  made  from  heaven, 
saying,  TVum  art  my  beloved  Son^  in  whom  lam  wtU 
pleased;  and  then  another,  /  have  this  day  begotten 
ihee.^^*  Such  is  the  extract  of  Epiphanius.  Let  this  be 
compared  with  the  subsequent  extract  made  by  Jerome 
relative  to  the  same  transaction,  and  the  difference  must 
appear  remarkable.  '^  Factum  est  autem,  quum  ascen- 
disset  Dominus  de  aqua,  descendit  fons  omnis  Spiritus 
Sancti,  et  requievit  super  eum,  et  dixit  ei ;  Fili  mi,  in 
omnibus  prophetis  exspectabam  te,  ut  venires,  et  requi* 
escerem  in- te;  tu  es  enim  i*equies  mea  ;  tu  es  fiiius  meujS( 
priroogenitus,  qui  regnas  in  sempiternum.  It  came  to  pass, 
when  the  Lord  ascended  from  the  water,  the  whole  foun- 
tain of  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  and  rested  upon  him, 
knd  said  to  him.  My  Sony  among  (or  during  all  the  time 
of)  all  the  Prophets  I  was  waiting  for  thy  coming,  that 
I  might  rest  upon  thee;  for  thou  art  my  rest ;  thou  art 

"*  Jones  on  the  Canon,  toL  i.  part  jd.  chap  35. 1. 11. 
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my  first  begotten  Son,  who  shall  reign  to  ey«rlastiiig 
ages.  ''*  How  are  these  varying  passages  to  be  reconciled? 
Both  profess  to  be  taken  from  the  Oaspel  according  4o  tie 
Hebrews.  That  qjioted  by  Jerome)  indisputably  was ;  that 
quoted  by  Epiphanius  rests  on  the  simple  affirmation  of  the 
writer,  unsupported  by  any  collateral  evidence,  and  made 
by  one,  whose  character  for  accuracy  is,  to  say  the  best  of 
it,  at  least  questionable.  Can  we  possibly  for  a  moment 
hesitate  to  determine  on  which  side  the  balance  of  credibi* 
lity  preponderates  ? 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  that  i^  in 
order  to  be  consistent,   we  adopt  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Ebionites  in  all  respects,  who  are  stated  to  have  rejected 
the  two  first  chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  little  will  be  left  to 
us  either  of  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New ;   that  their 
Gospel,   as  appears  both  from  its  external  and  internal 
evidence,  could  not  have  been  the  original  of  St  Mkiihew  i 
and  that,  even  if  it  had,  we  might  have  still  inferred,  Grom 
the  testimony  of  Jerome,  that  certainly  one,  and  perhaps 
both  of  the  disputed  chapters  were  contained  in  it ;  I 
might  here  conclude  the  discussion  :  but,  by  way  of  satis* 
fyiog  those  whp  conceive  a  Hebrew  acknowledgment  of 
these  chapters  to  be  important,  I  shall  previously  remark, 
that  a  particular  passage  in  them  was  distinctly  referred  to 
by  an  Hebrew  Christian  of  a  very  early  age.     Hegjesip- 
pus,  who  lived  at  a  period  immediately  subsequent  to  tha 
apostolical,  nri  Ttfi  t^wtiic  rwv  atfocoXuv  ^svofACvoc  hmivxyih  ^  ^^* 
sebius  informs  us,  speaking  of  Domitian,  observed,  that 
he  too,  dreaded  the  coming  of  Christ,  cls  tvell  as  Herod; 
e^oSsiro  ya^  ^v  ira^ou^iav  tx  X|ici{,    ing  xoi   *HpciA|s  :t     upon 
which  reference  of  Hegesippus,  it  will  be  only  necessary 
to  give  the  opinion  ofLardner.  <<  This  passage,'^  says  that 

*  Ibid,  t  16.  This  indeed  is  the  only  extract  vinch  Epiphanini 
haain  common  with  any  other  IVther,  uid  the  diflBwrnnce  we  percmve 
is  remarkable. 

t  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  chap.  19.  4  20. 
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discriminating  writer,  "deserved  to  be  remarkied.  It  con- 
tains a  reference  to  the  history  in  the  second  chapter  of  St 
Matthew,  and  sh^ws  plainly,  that  this  part  of  St  Mat*" 
thew's  Gospel  was  owned  by  this  Hebrew  Christian.*^* 

I  should  likewise  add,  that,  although  I  have  considered 
the  document  so  often  quoted,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
thread  of  the  Unitarian  argument  without  interruption,  as 
principally  ftibricated  from  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew^ 
because  such  seem  certainly  to  have  been  the  sentiments 
of  the  early  writers,  I  isifn  far  from  admitting  this  point  a9 
clearly  proved.  The  t*a(hers  appear  to  haVe  so  considered  it 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  only  Hebrew  Gos- 
pel with  which  they  Were  at  all  acquainted,  combined  with 
their  persuasion,  that  St.  MattheW  himself  wrote  in  that  lan- 
guage. It  is  ncT^^rtheles's  evident  from  the  fragments  of 
it  still  extant,  that  in  many  respects  it  is  not  only  very 
different  from  the  Greek  of  St.  Matthew,  but  often  closely 
copied  from  the  other  Gospels.  In  the  extracts-  given  by 
Epiphanius  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  St  Luke.t 
Br.  Marsh  perhapis  would  say,  that  this  only  proves  the 
author  of  the  (rospel  in  question  to  liave  borrowed  fronl 
the  same  source  as  St  Luke.     But  whether  this  reasoning 

«  CredilMlity  of  the  Gospel  Hist,  put  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  317« 

f  The  Mowing  parallel  i^assages  occur  in  St.  Luke,  and  nbt  in  St 
Matthew;  'Efytvero  ^ig  dcr^^  ovdfion  Ii)<f«,  xoi  euro?  &  Hwf  rptoocovTtt 
€i€if[K%sy  its  ^^  wiiofM  ZifMJtfoc*  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  i.  part  ii 
ehap.  25.  f.  11.  ICai  autos  ijv  ^  I^^ss  ui(fa  grw  rpM»0vr«,  Ln&e  iii. 
23.  Ei^iiX^sv  SK  TY}y  oixidtv  SipLuvog,  Luke  iv.  38.  Iqiuvu  rw  Zi^ 
Xwniv,  ibid.  ZifMJva  rov  xaXoufjb^ov  ZiiXcjrnvy  Luke  iv.  15.  E^svst^ 
99  toK  4fMpaiS  Hpc^K  <s  ^oifiKsuis  rif^s  ImiSouagy  ibid.  *EysvSTo  8v  rai^ 
4^fMpaiS  'Hpciids  n  jBod'iXiiav  rns  ItiimnSf  Luke  i.  5.     BairrMfiuuDe  yjf* 

ravoMSf  ibid.  BavtHfiiA  ikSrmoUKy  Ivuke  iii.  3.  The  same  express- 
ion is  also  found  in  Mark  i.  4.  The  parentage  of  John  the  Baptist  is 
likewise  given,  which  no  one  of  the  Evangelists  records,  except  St. 
Luke*    2u  fMs  et  6  vios  o  ayMfrjfroSf  ^  ^^  y)u6oxi9fa,  ibid.    2v  ei  6  vIo< 
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be  correct,  or  not,  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  simply  io 
note  the  fact,  that  in  the  extracts  made  by  Epiphaoios 
a  verbal  resemblance  to  St  Luke  is  in  several  instances 
stri)^ing]y  visible. 

Upon  the  whole  therefore  I  have  rendered  it,  I  tms^ 
more  than  probable  that  the  Ootpel  according  to  the  He- 
brewSf  whatsoever  might  have  been  its  pristine  state,  if 
indeed  it  ever  laid  claim  to  apostolical  purity,  cannot,  in 
the  state  in  which  it  is  known  to  us,  be  correctly  consi- 
dered as  the  unadulterated  original  of  St  Matthew.     And 
of  this  perhaps  our  new  Translators  themselves  feel  a  little 
conscious ;  otherwise  they  would  scarcely  have  been  satis- 
fied with  pointing  out  certain  passages  for  rejection,  with- 
out suggesting  also  certain  additions,  unless  indeed  they 
apprehended  (which  I   rather  suspect  to  have  been  the 
case)  that  the  absurdity  evident  in  some  of  these  wonld 
have  shaken  the  credit  of  their  whole  argument 

ftt  &  ttyatcvfle^Sf  fv  €m  ifujoini^a,  Luke  iii.  22.    In  St  Mattliew  the 
words  are,  OiW-ot  sgnitikiimii  wyeurnros^  fiv  ^  ijuJuniia,  (^lap.  in.  1 7. 

Eyu  0i^gwy9y9¥inpfa(f9.  It  is  singular  that  th^ae  words  did  not  oc- 
cur in  the  text  of  St  Luke,  but  were  nevertheless  read  in  the  follow- 
ing MSS.  and  Fathers,  &c.,  referred  to  by  Griesbach,  «« D.  Cant 
veron.  verc.  colb.  corh*.  Clem.  Method.  Hilar.  Lactant  Jur.  Fanstos 
manich.  ap.  Aug.  Codd.  ap  Aug.  qui  tamen  monet  in  anHqmoribmg 
gneciB  bee  non  inveniri.'*  Mil  svidufMs  MV^ufM^ra  xgne  cm  ct 
«ad^  paym  ^'  d|Mjv ;  EpiiA.  Heres.  30.  i  tSL  E«id^itft  »sd»> 
^•nfia  ciTo  n  irotf^tt  ^^TCnr  fM  ufujv.  Luke  xsdi.  15.  Here,  if  Epi- 
phauius  is  to  be  credited  in  bis  extract,  is  a  manifest  pervenrion  of  our 
Saviour's  meaning,  at  war  with  the  context,  by  giving  an  Mtmogofire 
turn  to  the  sentence,  in  order  to  sanction  the  Ebionite  pnnciple  of  ab- 
staining from  animal  food.  Is  it  possible  after  this  to  contemi^te  the 
Qowpel  according  io  ike  Hd)refBs^  as  represented  to  us  by  EiHpfaanius* 
in  any  other  light  than  as  a  garbled  and  spurious  production?  Nor 
indeed,  do  the  quotations  of  it,  preserved  by  Origen  and  Jerome,  place 
it  in  a  more  respectable  point  of  view. 


CHAP.   III. 

Authenticity  of  the  two  first   Chapters  of 

St.  Luke. 


I  HAVE  not  interfered  in  the  former  instance^  nor  do  I 
mean  to  interfere  in  this^  with  the  conjectural  ground  for 
the  rejection  of  Scripture  advanced  by  the  Translators  of 
this  Version,  because^arguments  similar  to  those  which  are 
used  by  them  have  been  already  often  adduced,  and  as  of- 
ten refuted  ;  because  in  some  instances  the  most  satisfactory 
answers  are  given  by  the  very  authors,  to  whom  they  re- 
fer for  support ;  and  because,  above  all,  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  the  slippery  system  itself  of  conjectural  criticism  rests 
on  no  solid  foundation^  But  where  a  sort  df  autliority  is 
appealed  to,  I  shall  consider  its  validity. 

The  translators  say  ;  ^'  The  two  first  chapters  of  this 
Gospel  were  wanting  in  the  copies  used  by  Marcion,  a  re- 
puted heretic  of  the  second  century  ;  who,  though  he  is 
Represented  by  his  adversaries  as  holding  some  extravagant 
opinions,  was  a  man  of  learning  and  integrity,  for  any 
thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary^  He,  like  some  no- 
derns^  rejected  all  the  Evangelical  histories  excepting 
Luke,  of  which  he  contended  that  his  own  was  a  correct 
and  authentic  copy.'' 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  discUss  the  Collateral  question 
respecting  the  learning  and  integrity  of  Marcion  ;  because 
it  is  perhaps  of  little  importance  in  itself,  and  because  we 
have  no  sure  data  from  which  we  can  form  an  impartial 
decision  upon  the  subject  For  the  odium  theologicum  in 
the  breasts  of  his  adversaries,  great  allowance,  I  am  aware, 
is   to  be  made  :  but  I  must  enter  my  unqualified  protest 

T    T    2 
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tgftinst  the  Unitarian  mode  of  constantly  interpreting  (he 
Orthodox  representation  of  an  heretical  character  by  the 
rale  of  contraries  ;  of  uniformly  reading  for  vice,  TirlQe ; 
for  folly^  talent;  and  for  want  of  principle,   int^rity. 
But  as  the  Authors  of  this  Version  seem  disposed  to  sa- 
crifice the  universal  persuasion  of  antiquity,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  St  Luke's  text,  to  the  particular  opinion  of  Marcion, 
let  us  examine  a  little  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  testi- 
mony.    We  are  told,    that  the  two  first  chapters  were 
wanting  in  the  copies  used  by  him  ;  and  yet  the  four  first 
verses  are  retained  as  indisputably  genuine.     How  is  this 
contradiction  to  be  reconciled  ?  Certainly  some  explanation 
of  it  should   have  been  given.     Were  the  four  first  verses 
retained  simply  for  the  convenience  of  an  aditional  ai^u- 
ment,  in  order  to  identify  beyond  dispute  the  writer  of 
this  Gospel  with  the  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  so  to  deduce  from  that  circumstance  the  following  in- 
genious display  of  criticism  ?  '<  The  EvangeUgt,''  it  is  oEh 
served,  **  in  his  preface  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  reminds 
his  friend  Theophilus,   Acts  i.  1.  that  this  former  history 
contained  an  account  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus,  but 
makes  no  allusion  to  the  remarkable  incidents  contained  in 
the  two  first  chapters,  which  there/ore  probably  were  not 
writte^  by  him  ^'-^  as  if,  when  an  author  refers  to  a  former 
product^n,  simply  to  i>oint  out  its  connexion  with  the  one 
MjfMch  he  is  composing,  he  muat  always  be  supposed  dis- 
tifttly  to  enumerate  every  subject  contained  in  it.    Should 
this  be  the  only  reason  for  esteeming  the  four  verses  io 
question  genuine,  our  new  Translators  surely  treat  their 
favourite  Marcion,   whose  single  authority  they  have  to 
plead  for  rejecting  the  remainder  of  these  chapters,  very 
unceremoniously  and  contemptuously,  because  he  expressly 
considered  them  also  as  spurious.     As  they  appear  not  to 
have  investigated  very  accurately  the  testimony  upon  which 
they  rely,  I  shall  point  out  to  them  what  it  really  was, 
and  will  take  my  proofs  from  a  work  with  whieh  they  are 
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themselves  doubtless  well  acquainted,  ^'Lardner's  History 
of  Heretics." 

Epiphanius,  from  whom  we  learn  most  respecting  the 
Gospel  in  question,  informs,  us,  tliat  it  resembles  the  Gos* 
pel  of  St  Luke,  much  mutilated,  being  defective  both  in 
the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  ;  particularly  that 
at  the  beginning  it  wanted  the  Pr^acty  (viz.  the  four 
Terses  still  retained  in  the  New  Version,)  and  the  account 
of  Elizabeth,  of  the  salutation  of  the  Angel  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  of  John  and  Zacharias,  of  the  nativity  at  Bethle- 
hem, of  the  Oenealogjff  and  of  the  Baptism,  'O  (isv  ya^ 
^«paxrf}f  rs  xac«  Asxav  (ffjfMuvsi  ro  5va/)^6Xjov,  dv  6b  fjxpojrvifiasai, 
ffii}rs  o.^)(rs<»  ^c*)v,  fMjrs  fMifoc,  fAi^rs  rsXoc,  Ifjuzrix  jSs^f wfti^vs  C«'d  noX- 
Xcjv  (ri]rc*iv  s^tsr^i  rov  rpMrov*  sv^  fisv  ^ap  £v  472  aj^  ^rovra  ra  a«' 
^X^  ^^  Anca  vstfjia^fLarflufiiiSva,^  rxr*  sgiv  ci«  "hJsyBi*  stSiSffrep  «'oXXoi 
s^fe)(8tpH(ftf^  3cai  ra  *ff^.  Koi  ra  «'sp  rr^  EXufa€sr,  xoi  rou  A^JsXou 
sua/isXi^ofiiSvou  rf]v  Mct^iov  iraf ^svov,  luawit  ts  xjcu  Za^ajuc,  aoxi  rijc  sv 
Ba^Xs€jUb  ^ffvfitfsfijs,  ^sveaXo^NXc,  xw  n^  rou  Batfruffuxrotf  ^D^»f£&V* 
coura  ffavra  vrspixo^as  avMT^^tfs.  Haer.  42.  §•  11.*  Hence 
therefore  it  appears,  that  Marcion  rejected  the  Preface 
vrhich  the  New  Version  admits,  and  also  that  part  at  least 
of  the  third  chapter  which  contains  the  particulars  of  our 
Saviour's  Baptism  and  Genealogy ,  a  defalcation  more 
extensive  than  the  modest  lop  of  the  Unitarians,  t  But  this 

*  Lardner's  History  of  Heretics,  p.  250.  note  q. 

f  Epipbanius  indeed,  immediately  after  the  words  above  quoited 
from  him  by  Lardner,  says,  that  the  Gospel  of  Marcion  began  thus; 

« In  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberiqs  Cesar,  &c."    Kai  ap^v  n  suay- 

fsKis  srogfi  rour^v.     £y  r^j  ^svrtwuSsxarCfj  erst  Ti^e^is  KaufapK  luu 

ra  i^.     But  he  adds,  that  Marcion  preserved  no  regular  order  of 

narration,  ^-a  6s  «'pogj^i}(fiv  avu  xwruy  sx  o^^eos  ^o^i^cjv,  otXXa  s^^Sh 

xp7i9fi.9vMs  iTflpNra  4rspivo(06jv.  Besides,  as  he  had  just  asserted  the 
omission  of  the  BapHun  and  Oeneahgy  it  seems  impofisible  that  he 
could  have  been  either  so  absurd,  or  so  forgetful,  as  directly  to  con- 
tradict himsdf  in  the  very  next  sentence.    Theodoret  also  mostiojis 
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is  not  all.     Lardner  contends,  that  not  a  single  passage  of 
St.  Luke*  with  the  exception  of  the  words,  ^  In  tht^fif* 
teenih  year  of  Tiberius  Cmsarj^^  from  the  jSr»/  yerae  of 
the  first  chapter,  down  to  the  thirteenth  verse  t^  the 
fourth  chapter  inclusive,  was  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel  of 
Marcion.     His  a^i^ment  is  principally  grounded  upon  tlie 
following  extract  from  TertuUian  :  <<  Anno  quinto  deeimo 
principatus  Tiberiani  proponit  Deum  descendisse  in  civita- 
tem  GalileoB  Capernaum  ;"  Contra  Marc.  lib.  iv.  §.  7.  which 
he  considers  as  given  by  TertuUian  for  the  oommeacement 
of  Marcion 's  Gospel,  and  which  he  thus  translates :  <^In 
the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  Csesar,  God  descended  into 
Capernaum,  a  city  of  Galilee."    Now  as  we  arc  assured 
by  Justin  Martyr,  TertuUian,  and  others,  that  Marcion 
believed  Jesus  to  be  a  celestial  Being,  or  real  divinity, 
sent  from  the  supreme  God,  who  was  superior  to  the  Crea* 
tor  of  the  world  ;  and  as  we  read,  Luke  iv.  31.  that  Jesu^ 
"  went  down  to  Capernaum,  a  city  of  GaUlee  f*  these  cir- 
cumstances alone,  without  any  additional  reasoning,  aeem 
almost  indisputably  to  prove,  that  the  thirty-first  verse  of 
Hi^  fourth  chapter,  with  the  simple  date  of  the  period 
prefixed,  was  the  precise  commencement  of  this  Gospelj 
as  pointed  out  by  TertuUian.* 

Independently  of  this  complete  abscission,  Epiphanluf 
gives  at  large  a  variety  of  other  omissions,  and  of  interpor 
lations,  which  he  dwells  upon  minutely. 

If  then  our  new  Translators  conceive  tHe  whole  of  Mar^ 

Marcion*s  rejection  of  the  Genealogy,  xoi  rm  ^eoXoj^iov  c$po(o4^ 
dLC.     Lardner,  ibid.  p.  250. 

*  Marcion,  it  is  obvious,  could  not,  consistently  with  his  principles, 
have  acknowledged  the  Baptism  and  Genealogy:  neither,  for  tJie 
same  reason,  could  he  have  admitted  the  Temptaiion^  and  the  Dit- 
courses  in  the  Synagogue,  contained  in  the  fourth  chapter,  as  both  oc- 
currences are  connected  with  allusions  to  the  CHd  Testament ;  and 
we  shall  presently  sec  how  free  he  made  with  these. 
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cion's  evidence  to  be  valuablet  why  do  they  adopt  one  part 
^nd  neglect  the  other  ?  Why  do  they  not  likewiae  fairly 
tell  us  to  what  extent  we  must  proceed,  if  we  regulate  our 
Canoo  of  Scripture  by  his  rule  ?  There  is  no  doubt  of  his 
having  disavowed  every  Gospel  but  his  own^  of  his  having 
received  no  other  part  of  the  New  Testament  exeept  cer- 
tain Epistles  of  St.  Paul  garUed,  and  of  his  having  reject- 
ed altogether  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament*^  Hence 
surely  some  little  perplexity  must  arise,  when  we  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  canon  of  the  Maroionites  and  the  Ebio- 
nites,  (whose  assistance  in  purifying  the  Gospel  of  St 
Matthew  must  not  be  forgotten,)  without  sacrificing  the 
credit  of  either.  The  Ebionites  rejected  only  a  part  of 
the  Old  Testa^ment,  retaining  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
Pentateuch  at  least :  the  Marcionites  rejected  the  whole. 
The  Marcionites  received  almost  all  St  Paul's  Epistles  ; 
the  Ebionites  held  that  Apostle  and  his  writings  in  abhor« 
rence.  Both  indeed  agreed  in  repudiating  every  Gospel 
exeept  their  own  ;  but  unfortunately  their  respective  Oos« 
pels  were  widely  different  from  each  other.  Reduced  to 
this  lamentable  dilemma,  can  we  act  with  greater  wisdom 
than  to  abandon  both  Ebionites  and  Marcionites  ;  to  prefer 
simplicity  to  fraud,  and  consistency  to  contradiction  ? 

But,  waving  every  other  consideration,  let  us  examine 
a  little  some  of  the  internal  pretensions  of  Marcion's  Gos- 
pel to  legitimacy.  Among  the  extravagant  opinions  im- 
puted to  him,  were  the  following :  that  the  Creator  of  the 
invisible  world  was  a  Deity  distinct  from,  and  superior  to, 
the  Creator  of  the  visible  world  ;  the  former  being  good- 
ness itself,  the  latter  good  and  evil ;  the  latter  God  of  the 
Old,  the  former  the  God  of  the  New  Testament :  the 
Jesus  was  the  Son  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  assuming  that 
appearance  of  manhood  when  he  first  descended  from 
heaven^  and  was  seen  in  Capernaum,  a  city  of  Galilee  5 

*  lai4xiex,  Ibid. 
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and  that  a  principle  part  of  his  miaaion  was  to  destroy  flie 
Law  and  the  Prophets,  or  the  revelation  of  that  inferior 
God,  who  created  only  the  visible  world.  Hence  Mareion 
found  it  convenient  to  get  rid  of  every  allusion  to  our 
Saviour's  nativity,  because  he  objected  to  believe  that 
Jesus  was  man^  certainly  noC  upon  the  Unitarian  princi- 
ple, of  objecting  to  believe  that  he  was  more  than  man ; 
and  thus  we  find  his  Gospel  commencing  precisely  where 
we  might  have  expected  it  to  commence. 

A  favourite  text  with  the  Marcionites  was,  Luke  viiL 
21.  in  which  our  Saviour  says,  ^*  My  mother  and  my  l»e- 
thren  are  those  who  hear  the  Word  of  God,  and  do  it  f* 
because  they  considered  it  as  proving  that  Christ,  owned 
no  mortal  consanguinity  :  but  the  19th  verse  stood  direct- 
ly in  their  way,  **  Then  came  to  him  his  tnoiher  and  kis 
brethren^  and  could  not  come  at  him  for  the  press  i"  the 
words  therefore,  his  mother  and  his  brethrenj  they  ex- 
punged.    If  it  be  said,  might  not  the   same  woitfs  have 
been  wanting  in  the  genuine  copies  of  St.  Luke  ?  the  an- 
swer  is  obvious  :  they  certainly  might  have  been;  but 
what  proof  is  there  that  they  were  ?     Are  they  omitted  in 
any  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  manuscripts  which 
have  been  collated,  or  in  any  of  the  versions  ?  Not  in  one. 
And  do  they  not  seem  necessary  to  the  connexion  of  the 
subsequent  verse,  in  which  it  is  observed,  <<  And  it  was 
told  him  by  certain,  which  said.  Thy  mother  and  thy  bre- 
thren stand  without,  desiring  to  see  thee  r '     Besides,  we 
perceive  these  very  expressions  in  the  genuine  Gospel  of 
St.  Afatthew,  (c.  xii.  46.)  where  the  same  transaction  is 
recorded.     Could  they  have  been  inserted  there  by  the 
hand  of  some  wicked  Ebionite  ?  This  however  the  Unita- 
rians cannot  consistently  allow ;  because,  in  their  judg- 
ment, the  Ebionites  were  no  interpolators.     Must  we  not 
then  conclude,  when,  as  in  this  instance,  an  omission  is 
pleaded  in  the  Gospel  which  occurs  not  in  another,  which 
also  destroys  the  connexion  of  the  context,  and  which  the 
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party  defending  it  has  an  interest  in  supporting,  that  the 
theological  pruning-hook  has  been  indisputably  at  work  ? 

Again :  our  Saviour  addresses  his  heavenly  Father  at 
'^  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth/'  Luke  x.  11;  an  appellation 
which  completely  militated  against  the  creed  of  Marcion, 
who  distinguished  between  the  Lord  q/*  Aeavefif  (that  is» 
the  heaven  of  heavens,)  or  the  Lord  of  the  invisibh  world, 
and  the  Lord  of  the  earthy  or  the  Lord  of  the  terrestrial 
and  visible  world.  We  therefore  find,  that  in  his  Gospel 
the  latter  part  of  the  appellation  was  suppressed,  our  Savi- 
our being  introduced  as  only  using  the  terms,  <<Lord  of 
heaven."  But  since  precisely  the  same  expressions,  ^'  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth^^^  are  read  in  St.  Matthew,  (c.  xi., 
25.)  and  since  Marcion,  as  we  have  seen,  had  private 
reasons  for  the  omission,  we  cannot  surely  hesitate  in  de- 
termining which  is  the  genuine  text. 

The  greatest  liberty  however  seems  to  have  been  taken 
with  those  passages*which  tend  to  confirm  the  authority  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Hence  were  omitted,  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  St.  Luke,  the  verses  SO,  31,  and  32,  which  al- 
luded to  Jonah,  to  the  Queen  of  the  South,  to  Solomon 
and  to  Nineveh  ;  and  the  verses  49,  50,  51,  which  speak 
of  the  blood  of  the  prophets,  and  of  Able  and  Zacharias : 
in  the  nineteenth  chapter,  the  verses  45,  46,  in  which  our 
Saviour  expels  the  money-changers  from  the  Temple  :  in 
the  twentieth  chapter,  the  verses  17, 18,  in  which  occurs  a 
quotation  from  the  Psalms  ;  and  the  verses  37,  38,  where 
an  allusion  is  made  to  the  divine  vision  exhibited  in  the 
bush  to  Moses  :  in  the  twenty-first  chapter,  the  verses  21, 
22,  which  recognize  a  prophecy  of  Daniel :  and  in  the 
twenty-second  chapter,  the  verses  35,  36,  and  37,  in  the 
last  of  which  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah  is  represented  as  about 
to  be  accomplished.  Now  every  one  of  these  texts,  omit- 
ted, by  Marcion,  are  to  be  found  in  the  corresponding 
passages  both  of  St.  Matthew  and  of  St.  Mark^  except 
the  two  first  and  the  last,  the  former  of  which  however 
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are  in  St.  Matthew^  and  the  latter  is  in  St.  Mark.  And  it 
should  be  observed,  that  these  are*  the  principle  texts  of 
St  Luke,  in  which  the  Old  Testament  is  quoted  with  dis- 
tinct approbation.  There  are  indeed  two  passages  of  this 
description,  which  were  not  erased ;  viz.  Luke  xiii.  2B. 
and  Lukexxiv.  25.  but  these  were  ingeniously  acconimoda- 
ied  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Marcionites.  In  the  first  it  is 
said,  "There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth, 
when  ye  shall  see  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  all 
the  prophets,  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  you  yourselFei 
thrust  out. "  Here,  i  nstead  of  ^  when  ye  shall  see  •dbrtihan^ 
and  IscfaCf  and  Jacob  and  the  prephetu^  in  the  kingdom 
of  God.'^  Marcion  read,  "  when  ye  shall  see  all  the  Just 
in  the  kingdom  of  God* ''    In  the  second  passage,  our  Sa- 


'^  Perhaps  if  to  those,  which  are  mentioned  above,  we  add  Lak6 
xviii.  31 ,  32, 33,  we  may  say  all ;  and  these  likewise  were  omitted  hj 
)tf  arcion,  as  the  first  of  them  asserted,  that  **  All  things  wiuch  %re 
written  by  the  PropheU  conceming  the  Son  of  Man  ahall  be  acoom« 
plisbed."  Indeed  a  similar  declaration  is  made«  Luke  zxi?.  44,'45, 
46 ;  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  Marcion's  Gospel  had  any  Uung 
in  common  with  St.  Luke  after  the  preceding  Terse^  for  the  following 
reasons :  Epiphanius  states,  that  it  was  defecUce  at  the  end  as  well  as 
at  the  beginning,  Heres.  42.  f.  11 ;  and  that  he  had  proceeded  regu- 
larly to  the  end  in  his  refutations  of  every  part  in  which  Marcion  had 
absurdly  retained  any  expression  of  our  Saviour  hostile  to  his  own 

doctrine  :  irdu  lujg  reKss  3i«|f|X^ov,  fv  ok  ^ouvsroi  i^Xj^kjc  xad*  ieofn 

t*$  rauroc  ro^  vupofMivcufac  rou  cs  Se^rnpog  xai  tou  AtfocoXov  Xijac 

^uXorlcjv.  ».  10.  Now  the  last  notice  of  this  kind  which  he  takes  is 
contained  in  the  39th  verse,  the  subject  of  which  is  concluded  at  the 
43d  verse.  The  result  is  obvious.  Besides,  it  should  not  be  forgot* 
ten,  that  in  a  former  passage  he  had  absolutely  erased  a  declaration 
of  the  same  nature,  not  indeed  so  fully  expressed  as  this.  Epipha^ 
nius,  it  is  true,  is  in  general  sufficiently  inaccurate;  but  if  any  de- 
pendence can  be  placed  upon  his  statements,  it  is  in  the  case  of  Mar- 
cion's Gospel  and  Apostolicon,  which  he  professes  to  have  read,  and 
from  which,  for  the  object  of  refutation,  he  made,  he  says,  numerous 
extracts. 
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viour  thus  addresses  two  of  his  disciples  after  his  resurrec- 
tion, *^0  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  ihat  the 
prophets  have  spoken.^^  This  he  changed  into  «  Slow  of 
heart  to  believe  all  that  I  have  spoken  to  you.  "* 

When  therefore  these  several  circumstances  are  duly- 
considered  $    when  we  perceive  so  many  omissions,   and 
such  striking  deviations  in  Marcion's  OospeU  all  pointing 
one  way,  all  tending  to  the  support  of  his  own  peculiar  sys* 
tern  ;   and  when  also  we  discover  parallel  passages  in  the 
genuine  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  sometimes 
in  one>  and  sometimes  in  both  of  them,  where  the  disput- 
ed expressions  appear ;  must  it  not  argue  an  infantine  cre- 
dulity almost  beyond  example,  a  credulity,  which  no  re- 
flection can  correct,  no  experience  cure,  to  conceive  it  pro- 
bable, that  the  text  of  Marciob  was  the  unadulterated  text 
of  St.  Luke  ?    What  possible  chance  could  have  produced 
so  great  a  variety  of  readings,  and  that  at  so  edrly  a  period^ 
all  meeting  in  a  common  centre?  A  result  so  uniform  never 
surely  could  have  been  efiected  by  a  simple  combination  of 
contingencies,  but  must  have  been  fraudulently  secured  by 
the  loaded  die  ^^of  a  systematical  theology."     If  the  opi- 
nion of  Lardner  on  this  point  be  important^  whose  History 
of  Heretics  must  be  allowed  to  be  sufficiently  favourable  to 
heresy,  that  also  will  be  found  adverse  to  the  Unitarian  ar- 
gument.    **Upon  an  impartial  review,^'  he  observes,  **of 
these  alterations,  sonle  appear  to  be  trifling,  others  might 
arise  from  the  various  readings  of  difierent  copies  :   but 
many  of  them  are  undoubtedly  designed  perversions^  in- 
tended to  countenance^  or  at  least  not  directly  contradict. 


^  It  may  be  added,  that  in  all  the  instances  adduced,  the  Peshito, 
or  old  Syriac  Version,  is  strictly  coafomiable  with  our  received  Gos- 
pels, and  directly  against  Marcion's;  an  argument  which  may  perhaps 
be  of  some  weight  with  those  who  justly  admit  that  Version  ''  to  be 
of  the  moit  remote  onHquUy  and  of  the  highest  authorUy.''  Introduc- 
tion to  the  New  Translation,  p.  15. 

V  V  2 
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those  absurd  principles  which  he  and  his  followers  espon- 
sed."*  But  Le  Clerc  is  more  harsh  in  his  censure ;  and 
hesitates  not  to  term  those  absolutely  mad,  by  whom  the 
defalcation  of  the  corrupted  Gospel  of  Marcion  are  appro- 
Ted.t 

Indeed  the  Translators  of  the  New  Version  themselvesi 
whatsoever  convenience  they  may  find  in  depriving  of  can- 
onical authority  the  commencement  of  St  Luke's  GospeI» 
because  it  was  not  te  be  found  in  *'  the  copies  of  Marcion,"* 
do  not  always  pay  a  similar  regard  to  the  same  precious 
relicks  of  reputed  heresy*  It  will  not  perhaps  be  denied, 
that  the  Scriptures  of  Marcion  must  be,  in  all  respects,  of 
equal  validity  ;  that  the  credit  of  his  Avo^tXixav  must  vie 
with^that  of  his  Eua^rsXiov,  and  that  both  must  stand  or  fall 
together.  Yet  we  find  that  in  Galatr  i.  1^  where  St  Paul 
calls  himself  an  Apostle,  not  for  men  nor  by  man,  but  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  God  the  Father,  who  raised  him  from 
the  dead,"  Marcion  omitted  the  words  God  the  Father ^ 
in  order,  as  Jerome  observes,  to  point  out  that  Christ  raised 
himself  up  by  his  ouni  power  ;  Omittebat  Marcion,Kcu  es« 
ftarfog  in  ejus  A«'o^oXix&j  volens  exponere  Christum,  non  a 
Deo  patre,  sed  per  semet  ipsum  suscitatura."  Hieron.  in 
Galat  i.  14  But  we  do  not  find  that  these  words  are 
omitted,  or  even  marked  by  italics,  in  the  New  Version  : 
on  the  contrary,  an  argument  is  founded  upqp  them  in  the 
notes,  to  prove  that  here  Jesus  Christ  is  distinguished  from 
God,  to  whom  he  was  subordinate,  and  by  whose  power, 
and  i^ot  his  own,  he  was  raised  from  the  dead.^    Were 

*  History  of  Heretics,  p.  SSI. 

t  Ddcebat  Marcion  Chnstum  Tenisse,  nt  opera  CreatoriB.difiBolvaet. 
At  de  Christo  nihil  noraf,ni8i  quod  ex  Novo  Testamento 
unde  contrarium  plane  liquet;  nisi  qnecomque  MarciMiis 
adversantur,  qac  innumvra  sunt,  insana  liceQtia  reoeooitar ; 
nemo,  m  eampoi,  probaverit    Hist  Ecclesiastica,  p.  649. 

I  Lardner^B  History  of  Heretics,  p.  S66. 
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the  Translators  aware  of  this  circumstance  ?    They  could 
not  have  been  well  ignorant  of  it,  as  Griesbach,  whose  text 
they  profess  to  follow,  distinctly  refers  to  it  in  a  note.    But 
they  may  have  been  negligent.     Supposing  this  then  to 
have  been  the  case,  let  us  proceed  to  another  reading  in 
the.  Apostol icon,  which  they  certainly  did  not  overlook, 
viz.  1  Cor.  XV.  47,  because  they  expressly  remark,   that 
^<  Marcion  is  accused  by  Tertullian  of  inserting  here  the 
word   xv^io^."     Our   comnoon   reading  runs  thus  :    <<The 
.second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven  ;"  6  dsursps  av^pcjvog  h 
xupds  eg  spavit.     This  he  read,  '<  the  second  is  the  Lord 
from   heaven  ;'*  ^  ii^/rgas  &  xu^ioc  «{  s^x :  but  they  read, 
<^the  second  man  will  be  from  heaven.  *'    Thus  in  the 
very  teeth  of  his  authority,  they  admit  the  word  av^prwo^, 
which  h»  rejected,  and  reject  the  word  xupio^,  which  he  ad- 
mitted ;   and  even  presume  to  found  ap  argument  for  the 
rejection  of  the  latter  expression  upon  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  admitted,  or,  as  they  say,  inserted  it     Where 
is  the  consistency  of  all  this  ?     Nor  does  their  dereliction 
of  professed  principle  terminate  here.     They  modestly  ob- 
serve in  their  Introduction,  ^'  If  this  Version  of  the  Christ- 
ian Scriptures  possesses  any  merit,  it  is  that  of  being  trans- 
lated from  the  most  correct  text  of  the  original  which  has 
hitherto  been  published,''  p.  8.     Yet  in  the  present  in- 
stance, and  this  is  oot  the  only  one  of  the  kind,*  they 

*  Another  occurB  1  Cor.  x.  9,  where  Marcion,  Griesbach,  and  the 
received  Text,  all  read,  '*Let  us  not  tempt  ChrUt;"  which  thej 
change  into,  '*  Nor  let  us  try  (tempt)  the  Lord"  It  is  true  they  take 
no  notice  of  Marcion,  but  they  seem  to  express  their  surprise  that 
the  word  ChriH  "  is  retained  by  Griesbach,  even  in  his  second  edi- 
tion*" They  do  not  indeed  any  where  represent  Griesbach's  text  as 
absolutely  perfect,  yet  they  consider  It  as  perfect  as  the  present  state 
of  criticism  will  admit ;  for  they  say,  *'  The  Editors  of  this  work  offer 
it  to  the  public  as  exhibiting  to  the  English  reader  a  text  not  indeed 
ab$oluUly  perfect^  but  approaching  as  nearly  to  the  Apostolical  and 
Evangelical  originals,  as  the  pruent  state  of  sacred  criticism  will 
admit;  nor  do  they  hold  it  up  as  a  fkultless  translation,  d^c."  Introd< 
p.  30. 
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yenture  to  disoard  <<  the  most  correct  text  of  the  original 
which  has  hitherto  been  published/'  the  text  of  Griesbschi 
that  indentical  text,  in  which,  as  in  one  of  the  highest  cre- 
dit, they  professed  inipiicitly  to  confide  i  thus  coolly  throw- 
ing over^iboard  the  very  pilot,  to  whose  boasted  guidance, 
in  their  passage  through  the  perilous  deeps  of  manuscript 
criticism,  their  inexperienced  bark  was  avowedly  commit* 
ted. 

But  after  all,  what  certain  proof  exists  that  the  MarcioD. 
ites  themselves  considered  their  Gospel  as  the  composition 
of  St  Luke  ?  If  the  assertion  of  the  new  Translators  be 
received,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  upon  the  subject, 
because  they  advance  this  unqualified  affirmation :  **  Marcioo, 
like  some  moderns,"  (meaning,  it  is  presumed,  the  admi- 
rers of  Evanson,  for  the  sect  of  Unitarianism  is  itself  inter- 
sected,)  '<  rejected  all  the  Evangelical  histories  except  St. 
X«uke,  of  which  be  contended,  that  his  own  uhu  a  correct 
and  authentic  capy,^*  Instead,  however,  of  pressing  them 
with  opposite  authority  myself,  I  shall  simply  fpafront 
their  statement  with  the  very  different  one  of  a^lratlc,  to 
whom  both  parties  are  disposed  to  listen  with  much  defer- 
ence ;  the  ^Mearned  and  acute''  Annotatorof  Michaelis.  ^It 
has  been  very  generally  believed,"  says  Dr.  Marsh,  <<  on 
the  authority  of  TertuUisn  and  Epiphanius,  that  Marcion 
wilfully  corrupted  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke.  Now  it  is 
true,  that  the  long  catalogue  of  Marcion's  quotations,  which 
Epiphanius  has  preserved  in  his  forty-second  Heresy,  ex« 
hibits  readings  which  materially  differ  from  those  of  the 
corresponding  passages  in  St  Luke's  Gospel ;  consequent- 
ly, }y*Marcion  really  derived  those  quotations  from  a  copy 
of  St,  Luke's  Ciospel,  that  copy  must  have  contained  a 
text  which  in  many  places  nmterially  differed  fronn  our 
genuine  text,  though  the  question  will  still  remain  undeei- 
ded,  whether  the  alternations  were  made  by  M arcion  him* 
self,  or  whether  he  used  a'  manuscript,  in  which  they  had 
been  already  made.     But  that  Marcion  used  St.  Luke's 
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Gospel  at  all,  is  a  position  which  has  been  taken  for  grant- 
ed, without  the  haatproqf.  Marcion  himself  never  pre-' 
tended  that  it  was  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  as  Tertuliian  ac- 
knowledges; saying,  <  Marcion  Evangelio  suo  nullum 
ascribit  autorem^^  Adv.  Marcion.  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  It  is 
probable  therefore  that  he  used  some  apocryphal  Gospel^ 
which  had  much  matter  in  common  with  that  of  St.  Luke, 
but  yet  was  not  the  same.  On  this  subject  see  Griesbach, 
Historia  Textus  Epistolarum  PauUnarum,  p.  91,  92,  and 
Loeffler's  dissertation  entitled,  <  Marcionem  Pauli  Epistolas 
et  Lues  Evangelium  adulterasse  dubitatur,'  which  is 
printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  CommentationesTheolo- 
gicsB.'** 

As  the  opinions  of  Griesbach,  to  whom  a  reference  is 
made,  deservedly  rank  high  in  the  estimation,  not  only  of 
the  world  in  general,  but  the  Uuitarians  in  particular,  it 
maybe  proper  to  remark,  that  the  argument  of  the  German 
critic,  in  the  passage  above  pointed  out,  tends  to  prove  the 
impropriety  of  denominating  Marcion  a  corrupter  of  St. 
Luke's  text,  because  he  never  represented  .his  Gospel  as 
written  by  that  Apostle.  The  result,  however,  drawn  by 
Griesbach  himself  from  this  position  being  different  from 
that  of  Dr.  Marsh,  I  shall  give  it  in  his  own  language : 
<<  Hoc  Marcioni  propositum  fuisse  videtur,  ut  ex  Evange- 
listarum,  atque  pra&sertim  d  Lucae  commentariis  concinna- 
ret  succinctam  de  munere,  quo  Christus  public^  functus 
erat,  atque  de  ultimis  fatis  ejus  narrationem,  ita  adornatam^ 

*  Marsh's  Michelis,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  160.  Dr.  Marsh  might 
have  added  a  passage  or  two  iVom  Epiphanius,  indirectly  at  least 
bearing  on  the  same  point.  Instead  of  asserting  that  the  Marcionitee 
represented  their  6ocq»e]  as  that  of  8t.  Luke,  Epiphanius  only  says, 
that  they  used  a  Gospel  which  resembled  that  of  St.  Luke  ^aov^j  6$ 
x8p(pi]Tou  ntrui  t^  ^apaxrvjji  t^j  xara  Axxav  Eua^isXiu,  i  9,  and  that 
they  themselves  simply  called  it  the  Chspel  ro  irap'  avfuv  Xs^ofi.6VQV 
EuayJiXiov,".*  to. 
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ut  ioserviret  illonim  homiDum  usibas,  qui  quantam  possunt 
longiwimft  a  Judaismo  diseedere,  eamque,  ob  causam,  De- 
glectts  Vet  Test,  librisi  solia  discipulonim  ChrUti  scriptis 
ttti  vellent,  et  haec  h  philosophise  8U»  legibus  interpreta- 
leotur.  Talibus  itaque  lectoribus  eum  Evaagelium  suufH 
destioaret,  collegit  ex  Evangelisiarum  scriptis  ea^  qoas 
huic  hominum  geaeri  grata  ease  sciret,  omisiis  omnibus, 
qusB  lectoribus  suis  displicere potuisserU'^^^* 

Upon  the  whole  then,  taking  a  retroapeetive  view  of 
what  has  been  advanced  upon  both  topics,  will  Unitarian 
candour  act  unworthy  of  itself,  if,  instead  of  rejecting  any 
part  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  upon  the  credit  of  the 
Ebionites,  or  any  part  of  St  Luke's  Gospel  upon  the  cred- 
it of  the  Marcionites,  it  be  disposed  to  give  a  due  weight 
to  that  text,  the  authority  of  which  no  biblical  critic  of 
eminence  has  ever  yet  attempted  to  shake,  if  it  put  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  antiquity,  supported  by  the  acco- 

*  Perhaps  the  reader  may  not  think  me  too  minute  if  I  soVjoin  the 
sentiments  of  another  highly  esteemed  writer  upon  the  same  sobject^ 
the  accurate  and  laborious  Tillemont.  It  is  this;  Poor  le  Nouvean 
Testament,  des  quatre  Evangiles  il  recevoit  seulement  ime  partie  de 
celoi  de  S*  Lue,  qu*ii  n'attribooit  neanmoina  m  a  «$•  Iaic^  in  a  aaam 
autre  des  Apotres  on  des,  discipks,  ni  e  quelque  pereonne  quece, 
fost.  Dans  la  suite  ses  aectateurs  I'attnbuerent  a  JttmJCkriH 
meeme,  diaant  neanmoina  que  8.  Paul  y  avoit  ajoute  quelque  chose 
comme  Thistoire  de  la  passion.  Ds  le  changeoient  tous  lea  joara  selon 
qu%  estoient  preaaez  par  lea  Catholiques,  en  retranchant  ^  y  ajout- 
aat  ce  qu'il  leur  pJaiaoit.  Ik  en  oatoient  aur  tout  lea  paasages,  qui  y 
aont  citez  de  Pancien  Teatament,  et  oeuz  ou  le  Sauveur  reconnoist  le 
Cveateur  pour  son  pere.  Histoire  Eccles.  \roL  iL  p.  123.  ed.  17SS.  It 
u  curious  to  remark  the  different  concluaiona  deduced  by  three  reqiect- 
able  critica  from  the  game  premiaea.  TiJJemont  conceivea,  that  Mar- 
cion  made  hia  aelections  from  the  genuine  Gospel  of  St  Luke ;  Br. 
Marah,  not  from  the  genuine,  but  from  aome  apocryphal  Gospel  of 
the  aame  Evangelist ;  and  Griesbach,  from  St  Luke,  St  Matthew, 
and  St  Mark  indiscriminately.  All  however  comcide  in  the  positioD, 
that  Marcion  did  not  assert  his  EvangeUon  to  be  *Sa  correct  and  ao- 
thentic  copy  of  St  Luke." 
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rate  collation  of  Manuscripts,  Fathers,  and  Versions^  into 
one  scale,  and  throwing  the  spurious  Gospel  of  Ebion,  and 
the  more  spurious  Gospel  of  Marcion,  into  the  other,  be- 
hold them  ignoroiniously  kick  the  beam  ? 


CHAP.    IV. 

Intermediate  State  bettoeeii  death  and  the  Resurrection. 

•Authenticity  of  Luke  xxiii  43. 

As  the  Authors  of  this  Version  are  manifestly  disciples 
of  those  fond  philosophers  who  descry,  or  fancy  that  they 
descry,  in  the  page  of  Scripture  the  characteristical  hues 
of  their  own  ephemeral  systems,  so  also  do  they  appear 
to  be  of  that  peculiar  sect  which  maintains,  that  human 
souls  are  material,  that  they  are  composed  of  a  genuine 
corporeal  substance,  although  of  one  so  refined  and  subtle, 
that  thousands  of  them,  as  it  is  quaintly  but  forcibly  ex- 
pressed  by  a  Platonical  writer*  of  the  seventeenth  century^ 

*  Dr.  Henry  More,  in  hia  Diyirie  Dialognes : — 

"  HyL  Is  it  not  incredible^  PhilotbeaB,  if  not  impOfBible,  that 
some  thousands  of  spirits  may  dance  or  march  on  a  needle's  point  at 
once? 

**  Cuph.  I,  and  that  booted  and  spurred  too."    Vol.  i.  p.  90.  ^ 

Having  allnded  to  the  Dialogues  of  this  eccentric  but  amiable 
writer,  whose  talents  as  a  metaphysician,  philosopher,  and  divine 
were  doubtless  highly  respectable,  but  whose  imagination  too  fre- 
quently outran  his  judgment,  I  cannot  avoid  digressing  a  moment 
from  my  subject  to  notice,  that  from  a  passage  in  the  same  work,  viz. 
the  story  of  the  EremUe  and  the  Angela  related,  p.  321 — 327,  the  ce* 
lebrated  **  Hermit"  of  Pamell  was  evidently  borrowed,  not  merely  in 
the  general  circumsUinces  of  the  narrative,  with  some  slight  deiva- 
tions  indeed,  but  sometimes  in  its  very  turn  of  expression ;  a  produc- 
tion which  I  have  heard  the  late  Mr*  Burke  pronounce  to  be^  *'a 
Poem  wUhmd  afmlL" 
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^'  can  dance  booted  and  spurred  upon  a  needle's  point '^ 
But  whatsoever  may  be  the  creed  of  these  Translators  apoB 
the  particular  doctrine  of  materialism,  it  is  certain  that 
they  contend  for  the  eictinction  of  the  soul  with  the  body, 
and  for  the  revivification  of  both  together  at  tlie  day  of 
judgment.  This  opinion  they  clearly  assert  in  a  note  upon 
Phil.  i.  SI.  *<For  as  concerning  me,  (rather  a  singular, 
translation  of  siim  70;,)  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is 
gain"  where  they  maintain,  that  the  Apostle  does  not 
<<  express  an  expectation  of  an  intermediate  state  betweeo 
death  and  the  resurrection,"  but  simply  represents  '*a 
quiet  rest  in  the  grave,  during  that  period,  as  preferable 
to  a  life  of  suffering  and  persecution." 

But  it  is  not  my  present  object  to  oppose  their  theologi- 
cal system,  to  pursue  them  from  one  labyrinth  of  Unitarian 
exposition  to  another  through  all  the  intricate  mazes  of 
metaphysical  refinement ;   yet   I   cannot  help  remindin^^ 
ihem,  that  one  text  at  least  in  another  Epistle  of  SL  Paul, 
seems  to  make  directly  against  their  position,  required  a 
little  explanation.     It  is  this  ;  *<  We  are  derirous  rather  to 
be  absent  from  the  body  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord^^ 
2  Cor.  V.  8  ;  a  declaration  which  to  common  minds  appears 
to  imply,  that  the  ^^ presence  with  the  Lord^*  here  spoken 
of,  must  mean  a  presence  during  the  period  qf  absence 
from  the  body,  a  period  immediately  commencing  with 
death,  after  the  same  manner  as  it  was  stated  in  the  prece- 
ding verse,  while  we  are  present  in  the  body,  we  are  ab^ 
sent  from  the  Lord."     This  passage  nevertheless  is  suffer- 
ed to  pass  without  a  comment 

While,  however,  they  here  abstain  from  all  explaoatoty 
remark,  on  another  occasion  they  contrive  to  preclude  the 
necessity  of  it  altogether.  The  Sadducees  are  said  to  be- 
lieve, **  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  nor  angel,  nor  spirit, 
fMKfi  vrvsujAo,  Acts  xxiii.  8."  Now  the  conjunction  fuirs, 
nor,  they  have  chosen  to  translate  or  ;  ^^  the  Sadducees 
say,  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  nor  angel,  or  spirit,"  in 
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order  to  coQvey  the  idea  of  the  word  spirit  being  synoDy^ 
mous  with  that  of  afigelf  instead  of  being  intentionally 
distinguished  from  it.  It  is  perhaps  a  singular  coincidence 
that  the  same  translation. should  occur  in  an  anonymous 
version  of  the  New  Testament^  published  at  an  early  period 
in  the  preceding  century  by  some  person  or  persons  well 
versed  in  the  art  of  what  the  majority  then  denominated, 
and  are  still  disposed  to  denominate^  the  art  of  unchristi- 
anizing  the  records  of  Christianity.  I  shall  transcribe  the 
animadversion  made  upon  it  at  the  time  by  the  acute  Twells, 
who  volunteered  on  this^  as  on  other  occasions,  the  unplea* 
sant  duty  of  exposing  ignorance  and  detecting  subterfuge* 
<^St  Luke  says,"  observes  that  diseriminatingwriter,  <^the 
Sadducees  affirm,  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  an- 
gel, nor  spirit  6r.  Mr^^B  ayfskw  itif^s  wfiufMc,  i.e.  they  denied 
the  existence  of  angels  and  also  of  souls  separate  from  the 
body,  that  is,  spirits.  In  all  which  they  are  represented 
to  err.  But  the  Translator  has  a  device  to  keep  his  reader 
from  seeing  that  the  denial  of  spirits  is  one  of  the  errors 
of  Saddueism^  by  mistranslating  fiiirf  or  instc*ad  of  nor. 
The  SadducttSj  says  he,  maintain  there  is  neither  re* 
surrection,  nor  angelf  or  spirit.  So  that  according  tp 
him,  spirit  was  but  another  name  for  angel.^^^ 

Neither  is  this  the  only  passage  upon  the  point  under 
consideration,  in  which  both  the  Versions  alluded  to  ac- 

*  <'  Critical  Examination  of  the  late  new  Text  and  Version  of 
the  New  Testament/'  Ed.  1731,  p.  134.  But  why  all  this  contriv- 
aiice  to  expunge  iVom  Scripture  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  disim- 
bodied  spirits,  When  our  Saviour  himself  expressly  asserts  it  P  For 
when  his  Apostles  were  terrified  at  his  appearance  after  his  resur- 
rection, ''  and  supposed  that  they  had  seen  a  spirUf*  he  said  to  them, 
^'  A  tpirit  has  ruA  JUth  and  honety  as  ye  see  me  '^  have)*'  Luke  xxiv. 
2d.  Are  the  Unitarians  bold  enough  to  insinuate,  that  the  Apostles 
only  proved  themselves  on  this  occasion  to  be  fools,  and  that  our  Sa- 
viour answered  them  according  to  their  foUy  ? 

«  X   X   ^ 
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cord.  •    That  of  the  former  period  renders  ug  &&,  Acts  ii. 
27,  in  the  grave,  '^  because  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul 
in  thegrave,^^  which  is  also  adopted  by  this  of  the  present 
day,  with  the  addition  of  a  still  wider  deviation  fnnii  the 
established  Version^  in  translating  njv  -^^r^y^  pm  tny  soul, 
by  the  prououn  me,  **  because  thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in 
the  grave."    I  indeed  admit  that  4>ux*>  ^'  olten  pnt  by  sy- 
necdoche for  the  whole  person,  as  Matthew  xii.  18,   **  my 
beloved  in  whom  my  soul,  i.  e.  I  am  well  pleased  f*  bat 
80  also  is  the  English  word  soul  in  the  very  same  ttxt. 
But  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  neither  the  Chreek  nor 
the  English  word  has  any  other  appropriate  meaning? 
Surely  we  must  perceive,  that  not  the  whole,  but  a  pecu- 
liar part  of  man  is  directly  pointed  out,  when  our  Saviour 
says,  *^  Fear  not  them  who  kill  ike  body,  but  cannot  kill 
the  soulf  niv  '\t*jxn'^,*'  Matt  x.  16,     I  am  also  aware  that 
Orotlus,  in  Matt  x.  36,  argues  for  a  reeiproeul  sense  of 
the  substantive  4^^  i"  conjunction  with  a  pronoun,  as  a 
sort  of  fiimiliar  Syriasm  ;  hot  the  application  of  this  rule 
in  the  instance  alleged  is  successfully  opposed  by  VoTstias,t 
nor  are  other  examples  of  it  in  the  New  Testament  referred 
to  by  either  Author.   Besides,  were  it  generally  admissible 
the  grammatical  connexion  of  the  word  rn  the  disputed 
text  would  preclude  its  influence  ;  for  to  say,  ^  thou  wilt  not 
leave  myself  in  the  grave,"  would  be  little  better  than 
nonsense,  and  a  direct  violation  of  common  syntax.     If  it 
be  observed,  that  the  context  will  determine  the  sense ; 
this  is  precisely  the  point  for  which  I  am  eontendiog :  for 
I  maintain,  that  hhn  cannot  be  correctly  trandated   the 
grave,  but  always  means  the  reeept($ete  ef  departed  so/uh, 
and  consequently  that  ^u^^  can  only  signify  that  part  of 
man  to  which  such  a  receptacle  is  appropriated.     Iq  proaf 

*  Ibid.  p.  133. 

f  De  Ebraismis  Nov.  Test*  p.  i.  p.  120.  t22. 
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of  What  I  assert,  it  will  be  sufficient  perhaps  simply  to  ap 
peal  to  Schleusner,  Art  oid-nSy  and  to  Wetstein  in  Luc. 
vxi.  23y  whose  <<  numerous  and  invaluable  notes/'  hs  the 
Authors  of  the  New  Version  themselves  conceive,  <^  sup- 
ply an  inexhaustible  fund  of  theological  and  critical  infor- 
mation."* Both  support  their  opinion  by  respectable  re- 
ferences. Wetstein  observes  generally,  "  Vox  Grajca  d%, 
cui  respondet  Hebraea  7lKS^»  et  Latina  inferorum,  dene* 
tat  ilium  locum  communemf  in  quem  recipiuntur  omnes 
hominum  vita  functorum  animse.  Nunquam  vero  signifi- 
cat  aut  sepulehrum  aut  coslum."  I  rather  suspect  that 
these  Authors  had  perused  the  note  of  Wetstein  alluded  to, 
because,  in  their  translation  of  the  very  text  upod  which 
this  coiTiment  is  given,  they  render  ^iin  the  unseen  etHieJ* 
Be  this  however  as  it  may,  I  shall,  I  trust,  be  e^ccused  if 
I  prefer,  in  the  instance  before  me,  the  opinion  of  such 
able  critics  and  philologists  as  Schleusner  and  Wetsteicii 
supported  by  numerous  and  respectable  authorities,  to  thilt 
of  a  whole  committee  of  Unitarian  Translators,  who  either 
cannot  or  will  not,  on  the  other  side,  adduce  any  authori- 
ty whatsoever* 

But,  on  the  controverted  topic  of  an  intermediate  state 
between  death  and  the  resurrection,  there  exists  a  passage 
in  St.  Luke,  which,  without  a  little  expository  straining, 
or  a  disavowal  of  its  legitimacy,  seems  completely  at  war 
with  the  Unitarian  hypothesis.  It  is  Luke  xxiii.  4d» 
<<  And  Jesus  said  to  him,  Verily  V  say  unto  thee.  To-day 
shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise. '^t  An  attempt  indeed 
was  made,  at  a  very  early  period,  by  some  who  disliked 
the  doctrine  which  this  text  evidently  contains,  to  get  rid 
of  the  offensive  position  by  a  novel  punctuation.  Instead 
of  putting  the  comma  before  the  word  o'fjfii.efav  to-day,  they 

*  Introduction  p*  21. 

t  Wolfii  Cur©  PhilologiciB,  vol.  i.  p.  766,  Koecheri  Analects,  p. 
982,  and  Hackspan  in  loc 
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proposed  to  place  it  after  it,  and  then  to  read,  '<  Verily  I 
Bay  unto  thee  this  day.  Thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Para* 
dise  ;"  a  very  bungling  and  unsatisfactory  artifice.  It  was 
nerertheless  at  one  period  adopted  by  the  Sociniansy  whose 
German  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  in  the  verse 
under  consideration  carefully  thus  pointed.  But  so  mani- 
fest a  dislocation  of  sense  and  language  was  not  likely  to 
prove  long  fashionable.  We  therefore  find  the  New  Trans- 
lators pursuing  a  difierent  and  a  bolder  line  of  conduct. 
They  in  the  first  place  endeavour  to  explain  away  its  obvi- 
ous meaning,  by  remarking,  that,  when  Christ  s  .ys  to  the 
penitent  malefactor,  <^  To-day  thou  shalt  be  with  roe  in  Pa- 
radise,'' he  only  meant,  <<  in  the  state  of  the  mritums 
deiuif  who,  though  in  their  graves,  are  atipe  to  Gtut  /^ 
and  also  by  referring  to  their  comment  upon  liuke  xx.  38> 
where  we  are  told,  that  all  live  ta  Qod^  because  he  <<  re^ 
fg^rds  the  future  resurrection  as  if  ii  were  present.*'  Will 
these  refined  reasoners  howiver  permit  me  to  ask  them,  by 
what  harsh  epithet  they  would  characterize  the  conduct  of 
that  man,  who  should  announce  to  them  a  blessing  of  the 
first  importance  as  actually  to  take  place  on  that  very  dayj 
which  he  at  the  same  time  knew  would  not  happen  until 
a  distant  period,  under  the  despicable  subterfuge,  that 
there  is  no  distinction  of  time  with  God,  because  '<  one 
day  is  with  him  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years 
a^  ^ne  day  V*  Really,  with  all  their  contempt  for  ancient 
and  established  opinion,  they  must  have  a  strange  concep- 
tion indeed  of  the  popular  intellect,  if  they  can  persuade 
themselves,  that  this  flimsy  sort  of  new  sun^simus  will 
ever  supersede  what  they  may  scornfully  contemplate  as 
old  mumpsimus. 

Conscious  perhaps  of  this  circumstance,  they  then  pro-^ 
eeed  a  step  farther,  and  boldly  propose  at  once  the  rejec- 
tion, of  the  verse  altogether,  having  previously  tal^en  care 
to  mark  it  in  the  text  by  italics,  as  one  of  doubtful  autho- 
rity.    Their  ground  of  suspicion  is  thus  stated  :  <<  Thi» 
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verse,"  they  say,  *'  was  wanting  in  the  copies  of  Marcion 
and  other  reputed  heretics,  and  in  some  of  the  older  copi-' 
es  in  the  time  of  Ortgen  ;  nor  is  it  cited  either  by  Jus  tin, 
IrenmuSi  or  Tertullianj  though  the  two  former  have  quo-r 
ted  almost  every  text  in  Luke  which  relates  to  the  crucU 
Jixion^  and  TertulKan  wrote  concerning  the  interme' 
diate  state.*^ 

The  first  part  of  their  argument,  that  *'  the  verse  was 
wanting  in  the  copies  of  Marcion^  and  other  reputed  he^ 
retiesj  and  in  some  of  the  older  copies  in  the  time  of  Ori- 
geuj^^  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Griesbach,  who, 
without  attempting  to  dislodge  the  verse  from  the  text,  or 
in  any  way  to  mark  it  as  suspicious,  simply  makes  the  fol- 
lowing observation  ;  ''  :=  (the  sign  of  deficiency)  Mar- 
cion ap.  Epiph,  Manichsei  ap.  Chrys.  ap.  Orig. " 

Upon  the  illegitimacy  of  Marcion's  Gospel  I  have  al- 
ready been  sufficiently  diffuse,  as  well  as  upon  the  inconsis- 
tency of  those,  who,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  some  offensive, 
or  to  support  some  favourite  text,  at  one  time  admit,  and  at 
another  discard,  the  authority  of  tliat  spurious  production 
at  pleasure.  It  seems  therefore  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
what  I  have  previously  adduced  upon  this  subject;  at  the 
same  time  however  reminding  them,  that  when  they  at- 
tempt to  cut  out  what  they  may  conceive  to  be  the  cancer^ 
oils  excrescenses  of  Scripture,  if  they  wish  to  prevent  a 
self  injury,  they  will  find  it  wisdom  to  abstain  from  the! 
double-edged  knife  of  Marcion. 

But  it  seems  that  the  verse  in  question  was  also  wanting 
in  the  copies  of.  "oMer  reputed  heretics.'^  What  may 
be  the  exact  preponderance  of  heretical  authority  against 
the  uniform  testimony  of  antiquity  in  their  judgment,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  determine  ;  it  certainly  seems  consider- 
able ;  and  yet  how  is  this  compatible  with  the  importance 
which  they  annex  to  the  laborious  collations  of  Manu- 
scripts, Versions,  and  Fathers  ?  While  most  men  conceive^ 
that^  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  such  attestations  in  fa« 
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vour  of  a  particular  reading,  the  greater  q>pears  to  be  the 
probability  of  its  genuiDenesS)  will  they  adopt  an  ioYene 
mode  of  calculation  ?  Or  will  they  contend,  that  a  sio^ 
grain  of  reputed  heresy  outweighs,  in  point  of  (»^it,  a 
whole  ton  of  orthodoxy  ?  And  who  are  the  reputed  here- 
ticks  here  alluded  to  ?  As  they  have  not  condescended  ta 
give  their  names,  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  The  extnet 
however  from  Griesbach  will  enable  iis  perhaps  to  guess, 
that  they  mean  the  Manichmana:  But  what  possible  rea- 
son can  be  assigned  for  suppressing  the  name  of  these  he- 
retics ?  I  cannot  suppose  that  they  had  examined  the  antbo- 
rity  of  Griesbach;  and,  finding  him  iaaGCurate  in  his 
statement,  yet  still  resolving  to  take  the  chaoee  of  hereti- 
cal suspicion,  preferred  the  uncertainty  of  a  general  allu^ 
sion  to  the  precision  of  a  particular  description  of  persons, 
by  way  of  avoiding  the  probability  of  detection.  Tbey 
rather  perhaps  adopt  the  mode  in  question,  because  tbey 
apprehended  that  the  very  term  Manichmana  to  the  credit 
of  whose  supposed  copies  an  appeal  must  have  been  made, 
might  have  produced  in  the  reader's  mind  an  inconvenient 
association  of  ideas.  That  however  which  I  do  not  ascribe 
to  them,  a  distrust  in  the  accuracy  of  Griesbach,  I  consi- 
der  myself  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  rejecting  this  part  of 
the  testimony  altogether. 

To  the  exertions  of  that  laborious  critic  biblical  litera- 
ture, I  am  fully  convinced,  is  highly  indebted  ;   nor  do  I 
hesitate  to  join  with  them  in  denominating  his  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  a  work  <^  of  unrivalled  exedlence  and 
importance,"  and  in  regarding  it  as  not  the  least  of  his 
merits,  that  he  contrived  ''to  compress  a  great  mass  of 
critical  information  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  possible, 
in  order  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  those,  who  couid 
not  afibrd  either  the  time,  the  labour,  or  the  expense, 
which  would  be  necessary  to  collect  it  from  those  nume- 
rous and  expenses  volumes  in  which  it  was  diffiised.'^    At 
the  same  time,  however,  I  hold  it  requisite  not  to  take  too 
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much  from  any  critic  upon  trusty  particularly  from  one, 
whose  great  merit  consists  in  the  compression  of  more 
bulky  materials.  Compression,  we  know,  necessarily  in- 
cludes some  sort  of  omission,  and  omissions  too  often  give 
rise  to  erroneous  conceptions.  Besides,  may  not  the  very 
compressor,  by  too  hastily  adopting  a  general  conclusion, 
without  sufficiently  examining  the  particular  premises,  oc- 
casionally err  himself,  and  consequently  mislead  others  ? 
This,  I  contend,  is  precisely  the  case  with  Griesbach,  in 
the  text  under  consideration.  Griesbach  in  the  short  note 
giyen  above,  manifestly  borrows  from  Wetstein,  intending 
to  gire  the  same  references  as  that  critic,  but  to  suppress 
the  quotations  themselves.  Wetstein  states,  that  this  verse 
was  wanting  in  Marcion's  Gospel  according  to  Epiphanius, 
and  to  Origen  on  John,  p.  4dl.  '^ — (Wetstein's  sign  of 
deficiency,)  Marcion  ap.  Epiphanium,  et  Origenem  in 
Job.  p.  421,"  and  quotes  the  passage  from  Origen.  He 
then  adds,  without  any  sign  prefixed,  <'  Chrysostomus  T. 
V.  7.  OS  Mavi^aioi  s^riXaSofMvoi  rs  rocx  ran  (pcufn^  sitsv  h  xuptaif 
fl(fjLi)y  X.  r.  X.  sxiv  ovri^otfis  iffin  yiyws  tuv  a^a^bw,  xoi  vspfr??}  ^ 
ttva^atfj(*— -a  yog  if}v  ifufUirtM  owaeaj^tSf  sx  ocv  enr^  (tmtsgw  x.r.X* 
oXX*  6v  r(f)  lUttpf)  mne  (ruvrfiXsiof  irav  (f&ifMruv  omMK**^  Whether 
Wetstein  meant  to  affirm,  that  the  Manichaeans,  according 
to  Chrysostom,  denied  the  validity  of  the  text,  or  simply 
to  remark  that  they  particularly  noted  it,  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  determine.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  Gries* 
bach  conceived  him  to  have  the  formed  object  in  view,  and 
therefore  observed,  that  the  verse  was  rejected  by  the  Mar- 
cionites  according  to  Epiphanigs,  Mamchxans  according 
to  Chrysostom,  without  ever  reading,  or  if  he  read,  with- 
out understanding,  the  passage  in  Chrysostom,  alluded,  to : 
for,  had  he  correctly  understood  it,  he  would  have  found 
the  very  reverse  of  what  he  states  to  have  been  the  fact.- 
As  the  correction  of  an  error  in  Griesbach  may  be  deemed 
a  point  of  some  importance,  I  shall  give  the  whole  extract 
in  dispute,  which  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  pro- 
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fessed  writings  of  the  Manichaeans,  in  the  words  ot  Chty- 
sostom  himself :  Ourei  (o2  Mavi;(aiM)  coivuv  sriXoCoiicyM  cov  X'^ 
nn  ^atfiv  swriv  i  Xpi^oc,  ci^n^  Xfy«  (Tm,  ^lytf p«v  |ter'  6|mu  fli)^ 
cv  r^  isaffi^KfciJ*  ouxouv  avn^oific*  fi  ^^  cv  cxsivf}  ^  ^F'^f*^  f^ 
Xa€iv  0  Xt|^i}C  ra  a^odo^  f  o  6$  CupM  cuirtu  oux  acm^i)  fludnru,  im 
nifMMVy  ou  €<?ai  (f(i)|Mcrciiv  Xtrfov  ova^atfis*  ecpa  fvti)^ars  ro  Xs)^^,  t| 
Jsurs^ov  01^4*0  «aXiy  6iT€iv  ava^i}  ;  OfAi^v,  ofMiv  Xf^u  tfw,  ^i^ugm 
fiiSr*  9fM  so*!)  6v  fu  iro^d^urw*  fitfi)X^  sv,  9i|tfiv  rov  mafaim€u9  o  Xif- 
tfi}e  ou  fom  rou  tfufiaroc.  Y6«  ^af^^ors  sx  sro^ii  f«  <fi4pA  ourtu,  ou^ 
&sXu^,  xoi  xovK  i^svsro  ;  xoi  x^Ofut  fijnrou,  on  ocvfl^i)<rcv  •  X{i^«  a»- 
rov.   <i  3s  stO'ii/ays  rov  Xiimvy  xeu  X^P^  *^  tfufuiroc  flnn}Xabtfs  cut 

flcya^affiC  sx  ov  sics*  ^t^pw  fwr*  0fu>v  stfji  8v  ru  «'apadcitfeiiy  oXX' 
sv  ru  xaip&j  (Tuvf  sXsia^y  orov  tfwfMcroy  ccvA^ottfig  |>*  a  dfi  igde  iHfii^v^ 
rov  Xt)^i}V|  CO  ds  tfcuifMi  aunt  ^^agsv  Sftfivtv  igcd,  €u3i|Xov  hn  ^uiuKut 
wta^ouSK  sx  6^1.  raura  sxsivoi.*     Such  then  was  the  mrguineot 


*  ChrTSostomi  Opera,  vol.  iv.  p.  680.  Ed.  MoDt&ocQOy 
1721.  Art.  Sermo  in  Geneflim.  7.  The  foDowing  is  the  tnosiation  of 
Montfaucon:  '<Iste  locutn  hune  arripienUM  aiunt:  Dixit  Cfcriifut, 
*  Amen  amen,  dico  tibi,  hodie  mecum  eris  in  paradiao.*  Igitur  jam 
&cta  est  bonoram  retributio,  et  superflna  erit  resurrectio.  Sienim 
iSo  die  latro  bona  recepit,  corpus  autem  ejus  nondom  ad  himc  nsque 
diem  resurrexit,  non  erit  deinceps  corporum  resurrectio*  Nmnquid 
intellexistis,  quod  diximus,  an  vero  iterum  illud  dici  necease  eetf 
<  Amen,  amen,  dico  tibi,  kodf^  mecum  eris  in  paradiso.*  Ingressus  est 
i^tur,  inquit,  in  pafadisam  latro  non  cum  corpore.  Quo  enim  pacto 
cum  sepuUom  non  esset  corpus  ejus,  neque  dissolutum,  et  in  cinercs 
redactum?  Neque  dictum  usquam  Aiit,  resuscitatom  ilium  a  Cbristo 
fuisse.  Quod  si  latronem  introduxit,  et  absque  corporc  bonis  potitns 
est,  maniftstum  est  corporis  resurrectionem  non  esse.  Nam  si  cor- 
poris esset  resurrectio,  non  dixisset,  *  Hodie  mecum  eris  in  paradiso,* 
sed  ifi  tempore  amsummatumiy  quando,  resurrectio  corporum  erit 
Quod  si  jam  latronem  introduxit,  corpus  antem  ejus  foris  cnrruptiila 
remansit,  plane  liquet  corporum  resurrectionem  nonease*  Atquehcc 
quidem  illi." 

How  widely  these  reputed  heretics  differed  in  opinion  from  the 
Unitarians !  The  ManichaBans  believe  tliat  the  soul  survived  the  body, 
and  that  the  body  died  never  to  exist  again.    The  Unitarians  main- 
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of  the  Manichaoans ;  from  which  it  appears,  that,  instead 
of  rejecting  this  text,  they  highly  appreciated  it,  and  even 
grounded  upon  it  a  favourite  doctrine,  that  there  would  be 
no  resurrection  of  the  body^  but  that,  when  we  died,  every 
thing  material  in  our  nature  perished  everlastingly.  In 
further  proof  also  that  this  sect  acknowledged  its  legitima- 
,  cy,  I  might  refer  to  a  passage  in  Augustin,  in  which  Faus- 
tus  the  Manichaean  is  thus  introduced  expressly  quoting  it : 
'^Neque  enim  quia  et  latronem  quendam  de  cruce  libera- 
vit  idem  noster  Dominus,  et,  ipso  eodem  die  sectim  futu- 
rum  dixit  eum  in  paradiso  patris  sui^  quisquam  invide^ 
rit,  aut  inhumanus  adeo  esse  potest,  ut  hoc  ei  di<pliceat 
tantae  benignitatis  officium.  Sod  tamen  non  idcirco  dici- 
mus  et  latronum  vitas  ac  mores  nobis  probabiles  esse  debere^ 
quia  Jesus  latroni  indulgentium  dederit."* 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  Griesbach  completely  misre- 
presents the  fact,  when  he  asserts,  that  the  Manichaeans 
disowned  the  verse  in  question.  Whether,  glancing  his 
eye  cursorily  over  the  partial  quotation  of  Wetstein,  and 
forgetting  the  tenets  of  the  sect,  he  conceived  that  the 
IVIanichsBans  disclaimed  the  verse  altogether,  because  it 
seemed  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  a  corporeal  resur-^ 
rection,  or  whether  he  spared  himself  the  trouble  of  consi- 
dering  the  quotation  at  all,  is  not  very  important.  It  is 
certain  that  he  erred,  drawing  into  the  vortex  of  his  error 
writers,  who  repose  an  implicit  coniiden(ie  in  the  accuracy 
of  his  statements. 

But  to  proceed  ;  we  are  also  told,  that  this  verse  was 
wanting  **  in  someq/  tke  older  copies  in  the  time  of  Ori- 
gen.*'     Is  not  this  however  advancing  one  step,   at  leasts 

tain  the  reverse  of  both  propositions.  For  an  account  of  the  dia- 
tinction  between  paradise  and  heaven,  see  Wetslein's  note  on  this 
text. 

*  Contra  Paustum   Mani-ihapura,  vol.  iv.  lib.  xxxiii.  p.  490.  Ed. 
1569. 
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further  than  the  position  of  Griesbach,  who  only  remarks, 
that  some  persons  rejected  it  accordinp^  to  Oricen,   Miqni 
apud  Originem  ?    Upon  what  ground  then  rests  the  asser- 
tion,  not  that  some  persons  disowned  it,  but  that  it  was 
wantiniBC  in  some  of  the  older  copies^   in  the  time  of  that 
Falhcr?  And  does  not  Grieshach  too  po  a  little  beyond  his 
predecessor  Wetstein,  in  represcnlinn^  the  aHqttij  the  some 
persons  alluded  to  by  Oricren,   as  distinct  from  the  Mar^ 
eionites  spoken  of  by  Epiphanius  ?  The  words  of  Wetstein 
are  these  :  **  — Marcion  apud  Kpiphanium  et  Ori^nem  ia 
Job.  p.  491."     Surely  the  rejection  here  noted,  upon  the 
testimony  of  Epiohanius  and  Ori^en,  is  precisely  one  and 
the  same  :  vi«.  that  by  Marcion,  and  not  by  two  difTercot 
aerts.     Nor  is  this  all.     As  the  new  Translators  miscoa- 
e^^ive  frrie^^bach,  and  nriesbnoh  misconceives  Wetstein,  so 
Wetstein  also  misconceives  Ori^n^  and  makes  for  him  a 
declaration  which  he  never  meant     The  assertion  of  Ori'" 
gen,  so  stranpelv  mistaken,  is  comprised  in  the  following 
short  extract  from  this  Commentary  on  John,  as  (riven  by 
Wetstein  himself:    Oiru)  Ss  srapafe  rtvag  oig  atfujub^cjwv  n  6i^iui«- 

As  the  same  passage  is  quoted  by  Lardner,  I  will  subjoin 
his  English  translation,  rather  inele^i^nt  indeed,  but  suffi- 
ciently correct,  <<  This  saying  has  so  disturbed  some  peo- 
ple, as  appearing  to  them  absurd,  that  they  have  ventured 
to  suspect  that  it  has  been  ndded  by  some  that  corrupt  the 
Gospels :  Th'day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  the  paradise 
of  God. ''\ 

Now  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  Origen,  either  ante- 

*  <*  Sic  autem  perturbavit  hoc  dictum  nonnullos,  ceu  absonum.,  at 
flixspicari  ausi  fuorint  htec  verba,  fiodie  mecum  ens  inparadUo  JDn, 
addita  fuisse  Evantrelio  ab  aliquibuB  Ulud  adulterantibtta."  Opera,?, 
ii.  p.  421.  Ed.  Huetii. 

t  Credibility,  voL  iii.  part  ii.  p.  375.  £d.  1738. 
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cedent  or  subsequent  to  this  passage,  fron^  which  it  can  b^ 
inferred,  that  he  had  the  Marcioniles  in  his  eye.  Nor  does 
he  say  that  any  sect  or  sects  whatsoever  repudiated  the 
verse  in  question  ;  but  simply,  that  some  persons  were  sp 
disturbed  at  what  appears  tp  them  its  absurdity,  that  they 
dared  (4-oXfi.i]<rai)  to  suspect  it  as  an  interpolation.  Surely 
the  distinction  must  be  obvious  between  the  position  of 
suspecting  and  that  of  avowing^  its  illegitimacy  }  so  that 
Wetstein  was  clearly  inaccurate,  not  only  in  fixing  the  al- 
lusion upon  the  Marcionites,  but  also  in  representing,  as 
a  direct  repudiation^  what  was  at  most  but  a  daring  sus^ 
picion.  To  suspect  a  text  which  may  be  disliked,  is  cer* 
tainly  not  new,  either  on  the  Heterodox  or  the  Orthodox 
side  of  a  question.  To  suspect  it  however  is  one  things 
and  to  disclaim  it  another  ;  nor  will  the  Unitarians,  I  pre- 
sume, dispute  the  difference,  when  they  recollect,  that 
some  Trinitarians  have  suspected  the  authenticity  of  the 
words,  **  neither  the  Son,^^  in  Mark  xiii.  32,  where  it  i% 
said,  '^  Of  that  day  and  of  that  hour  knoweth  no  man> 
no  not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  Vie  Son, 
but  the  Father. '^  Can  it  be  hence  argued,  that  certain 
Trinitarians  have  rejected  them  ?  And  if  it  could,  would 
even  this  be  deemed  a  circumstance  sufficiently  important 
to  be  recorded  in  disparagement  of  their  validity  ?  I  rather 
think  it  would  not  ^  because  a  much  stronger  evidence  has 
indeed  been  adduced  against  them,  which  is  not  permitted 
to  throw  the  slightest  shade  of  doubt  upon  their  authenti- 
city. The  Translators  themselves  remark,  <<  Ambrose 
0ites  manuscripts  which  omit  this  clause,*  and  complains 

*  Th^  words  of  Ambrose  are,  ^<  Veteres  coHces  Grsci  non  habent, 
quod  necfiliw  scU,  Sed  non  nunixn,  si  et  hoc  falsarunt,  qui  Scriptu- 
raa  interpolavere  divinas."  De  Fide,  lib.  v.  c.  7.  How  are  the  older 
copiet^  the  vetores  codices^  here  expressly  referred  to  by  Ambrose^  of 
such  contemptible  authority  in  comparison  with  the  older  copUt  sup- 
posed to  be,  but  certainly  no^  referr#d  to  by  Ori^m? 
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that  it  was  introduced  by  the  Arians.  But  all  manuscripts 
and  versions  now  extant  retain  it,  and  it  is  cited  by  early 
writers."  It  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to  invalidate 
this  favourite  clause  of  the  Unitarians  ;  but  I  will  Tenture 
to  ask,  upon  wliat  principle  can  it  be  consistently  main- 
tainedy  that  the  omission  of  this  clause  in  some  ancient 
Greek  manuscripts  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  alluded  to  by 
jimbrosCf  is  not  to  be  considered  as  at  least  of  equal  weight 
with  the  omission  of  the  two  first  chapters  of  St.  Matthew 
in  the  Gospel  of  the  P^bionites,  or  of  the  two  first  chapters 
of  St.  Luke  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Marcionites,  alluded  to  by 
Epiphanius ;  admitting  that  all  manuscripts  and  versions 
now  extanty  as  well  as  all  citations  of  early  writers,  retain 
the  respective  passages  in  the  contemplation  of  both  ? 

On  the  whole,  if  Wetstein  and  Griesbach  err  in  giving 
the  sense  of  Origen,  the  Translators  of  the  New  Version 
deviate  still   more  widely,   when  they  represent  him  as 
stating  the  controverted  verse  to  have  been  wanting  in 
some  of  the  older  copies  in  his  time.     Pla'i  they  eonsulted 
on  the  occasion  an  authority  which  they  highly  respect, 
that  of  Lardner,  they  would  not  have  fallen  into  so  gro^^s 
a  blunder,  as  they  would  have  found  his  deduction   from 
the  same  passage  of  Origen  precisely  opposite  to  their  own. 
Lardner  observes;  <*  It  may  be  concluded  from  what  Ori- 
gen says,  that  these  words  were  in  all  copies  ;   and  that 
they  who  objected  against  them   had  no  copy  to  allege  in 
support  of  their  suspicion^  but  only  the  absurdity  of  the 
thing  itself  in  their  opinion.     For  that  is  all  that  Origen 
mentions."*    Leaving  them  however  to  digest  the  position 
of  Lardner,  in  flat  contradiction  to  their  own,  as  they  can, 
I  shall  conclude  this  long  discussion  with  a  short  remark 
upon  the  singularity,  that  such  distinct  results  should  be 
deduced  from  the  same  premises.     The  Translators  of  the 
New  Version  consider  Origen  as  asserting,  that  the  yerse 

♦  Credibility,  ut  supra. 
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in  dispute  was  wanting  in  some  of  the  older  copies  in  his 
time  ;  Griesbach,  that  some  persons,  (aliqui,)  not  the  Mar- 
cionites,  repudiated  it ;  and  Wetstein,  that  it  was  repudi- 
ated by  the  Marcionites.  Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  in 
these  respective  statements  each  should  differ  from  the 
other,  and  all  materially  from  the  very  author,  on  whose 
sole  testimony  they  rely.  To  what,  except  to  the  most 
culpable  negligence,  can  we  impute  this  strange  perver- 
sity ? 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  my  notice  of  this  and 
the  preceding  point,  not  in  order  to  create  an  invidious 
distrust  of  critics  so  justly  distinguished  as  Wetstein  and 
Griesbach,  but  to  prove  the  necessity  of  carefully  examin- 
ing ourselves  the  authorities  cited  by  them,  before  we  pre- 
sume privately  to  question,  much  more,  publickly  to  ar- 
raign, the  authenticity  of  any  text  whatsoever.  And  this 
necessity,  I  trust,  has  been  sufficiently  proved  to  those, 

ivhose  only  object  is  the  simple  invesligation  of  truth. 
Having  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,   that  the  first  part 

of  the  Unitarian  argument  for  the  rejection  of  Luke  xxiii. 

43,  rests  on  no  solid  foundation,  I  come  now  to  consider 

the  second  part  of  it. 

This  verse  then,  we  must  observe,  is  to  be  found  in  all 
the  manuscripts  as  well  as  versions  extant,  and  is  quoted 
by  Fathers  innumerable  ;  but  it  is  not  cited,  it  seems, 
by  one  or  two  early  Fathers,  and  therefore  doubts  are  to 
be  entertained  of  its  legitimacy.  <^  It  is  not  cited,''  we 
are  told,  **  by  Justin,  Irenaeusy  or  Tertullian^  though  the 
two  former  have  quoted  almost  every  text  in  Luke  which 
relates  to  the  cruciiixion,  and  TertuUian  wrote  concerning 
the  intermediate  state.'' 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  particulars  of  these  confident 
assertions,  may  I  be  permitted  to  ask,  if  the  writers  allud- 
ed to  had  really  quoted  the  passage  in  dispute,  whether 
that  circumstance  would  have  been  admitted  as  conclusive 
npon  the  point  of  its  authenticity  ?    The  question^  I  con- 
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ceive^  must  be  answered  in  the  negative;  tor  all  three** 
have  diatioctly  quoted  texts  from  the  first  and  secoad  chap* 
ters  of  St  Luke :  yet  we  find  that  the  Unitarians  persist  in 
marking  for  rejection  those  very  portions  of  both  Kvauge- 
lists.  They  will  not  surely  maintaini  that  the  direct  tus- 
timouy  of  an  early  writer  is  to  be  considered  as  of  no  de- 
cisive weight  in  favour  of  the  received  text,  although  his 
silence  may  be  constructed  into  sufficient  evidence  against 
it? 

But  I  may  be  told,  that  they  object  not  to  admit  the 
testimony  ol  the^e  writers  upon  points  solely  connected 
with  the  general  received  copies  of  St.  Matthew  and  St 
Luke,  when  it  is  uncontradicted  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
Gospel  of  tlic  Kbionilesy  and  in  the  second  by  that  of  the 
Marciouites  ;  Gospels  of  higher  reputation  than  the  com- 
mon copies,  because  of  moi-e  remote  antiquity.  Shew  us 
they  may  say,  a  text  quoted  by  either  of  these  writers, 
which  IS  omitted  in  manuscripts  of  a  more  recent  date, 
and  is  not  discredited  by  the  iragments  above  alluded  to, 
ana  we  wui  instantly  acknowledge  its  validity.  1  might 
observe  in  repl>,  Uiat  the  disputed  chapters  of  St  Matlliew 
and  St  Luke,  even  upon  tiie  very  ground  of  antiquity 
allcdged,  ought  to  be  deemed  genuine,  because  they  are  r»> 
feired  to  by  writers,  who  living  in  tiie  second  ceottiry, 
quoted  from  copies  which  must  have  been  more  ancient 
than  the  supposed  copies  of  the  Kbiouites  and  of  the  Alar- 
cionites,  ironi  which  Epiphanius  quoted,  who  lived  in  the 
fourth  century.     But,  to  meet  every  possible  objectioni 

*  Jastin.  in  Dialog,  cum  Tryphone,  Ed.  Paris  1636.  p.  303,  304; 
and  in  Apol,  ii.  p.  75;  Irencus,  lib.  iii,  c  18.  £d  Grabe,  p.  239,  and 
lib  iiL  c.  1 1.  p.  ^14 ;  and  TertuUian  in  Arg.  adrefsiu  Judeos  Ed.  Ri- 
gait  Paris  1664.  p.  193,  and  De  Carne  Christi,  p.  331.  Ncm-  ait 
these  the  only  places  where  the  disputed  chapters  are  raferied  to  bj 
the  same  writers. 
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I  will  brin^  forward  an  instance,  in  whinh  only  copies  of 
the  same  precise  nature  are  concerned. 

In  Luke  xxii.  verses  43,  44,  are  printed  in  italics  as  of 
dubious  authority,  and  we  are  told  in  a  note,  that,  "these 
verses  are  wanting  in  the  Vatican,  the  Alexandrian,  and 
other  manuscripts,''  (it  shoifld  have  been  stated,  in  three 
other  manuscripts  of  the  same  class  with  the  Vatican,  and 
neither  of  them  of  any  higher  antiquity  than  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  centuriesj*)  "and  are  marked  as  doubtful  in 
some  in  which  they  are  inserted.  '*  Now  admitting  all 
this  in  its  fullest  extent,  still  I  apprehend  it  must  follow^ 
if  they  are  clearly  cited  by  writers  who  could  only  have 
been  conversant  with  manuscripts  which  were  long;  prior 
in  date  to  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrian,  or  indeed  any 
others.  And  they  are  certainly  cited  both  by  Justin  and 
Irenaeus.  That  they  were  acknowledged  by  Justin,  Irenas- 
us,  and  many  later  fathers,  Griesbach  might  have  inform- 
ed them,t  had  they  been  disposed  to  consider  both  sides 
of  the  evidence,  although  he  would  not  have  referred  them 
to  the  particular  passages.  Justin  remarks  :  Ev  ^otp  rtais 
airo^vtif&ovsufAeuffv,  k  ^YifM  diro  ruv  a^ro^oXcjv  aurx  xai  rcijv  exsivoig  ira* 
^oxoXx^d'avrcjv  (SMwSToc/^aiy  ori  S^gcos  bXfSf  ^pofji^oi  xarS)^siro  auTS 
9u^ofi.sv8  xtti  Xsyovroe,  4r(x^eX^8r6j  zi  &varov,  ro  4ron)|fov  rxro. 
M  Nam  in  libris,  qui  sunt  ab  ejus  discipulis,  ipsorumque 
sectatoribus  eompositi,  memoriae  mandatum  est,  sudorem 
ipsiv^  tamquam  guttas  sanguinis  defluxisse  in  terram, 

*  It  should  likewise  have  been  added,  that  in  the  first  of  the  three, 
the  commencement  of  these  verses,  oxp^  3s  is  notwithstanding  writ- 
ten by  the  same  hand  which  originally  transcribed  the  MS.  the  re- 
mainder being  supplied  by  another  and  more  recent  hand  in  the  mar- 
gin ;  and  that  in  the  second^  although  the  verses  are  evidently  wanting 
here,  they  yet  occur  in  another  Gospel,  viz.  after  Matthew  xxvi.  39. 
See  Griesbach. 

t  Agnoscunt  Justin,  Hippol.  Epiph.  Chrys.  Tit.  bostr.  Cspsarius, 
Iren.  Hier. 
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CO  deprecante  et  dicente,  Transeat^  fi  fieri  potest  poeul- 
urn  hoc.*^  Dial,  cum  Tryphone  in  Opera,  p.  331.  So 
also  Irenseus  : — x6*  av  s6axpi*se>i  e«i  m  Aa^a^*  xd*  m  ISguas  ^g^k• 
Qsi  aifMiroc  ^'  — nec  lacrymasset  super  Lazarum  nee  stuias- 
set  glohos  san^uinis,^^  Lib.  iii.  c.  32.  p.  260.  Since 
therefore  the  Gosfiel  of  Marcion  is  not  recorded  to  hare 
omitted  these  verses,  and  as  they  are  expressly  cited  by 
such  early  writers  as  Justin  and  Irenaeus,  how  is  it  that 
they  are  marked  for  excision  upon  the  sole  authority  of 
manuscripts  confessedly  written  at  a  later  period  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  principal  text  in  controversy  :  we 
may  surely  admit  that  it  is  not  quoted  by  Justin,  Irenaeus, 
«r  Tertullian,  without  at  all   impeachin«^  its  authenticity ; 
for  if  no  texts  are  to  be  deemed  genuine,  upon  which  these 
Fathers  are  wholly  silent«  many  of  considerable  importanoe 
in  the  judgement  of  different  parties  must  be  expuoered  from 
the  canon  of  Scripture.     Aware  perhaps  of  this,  the  Trans- 
lators attempt  to  assign  a  particular  reason,  why  siJence  on 
this  occasion  is  to  be  necessarily  construed  into  fgnoraoce. 
They  say,  that  the  omission   is  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
cause **/Ac  two  former  have  quoted  almost  every  text  in 
Luke   which   relates  to   the  crucifixion,    and  Tertullian 
wrote  concerning;  the  intermediate  slate."     But  arc  these 
assertions  true?  The  first  most  certainly  is  not :  nor  is  the 
last  in  that  sense  in  which  alone  it  can  bear  upon  the  ar^* 
ment.     Justin  is  so  far  from  quoting  every  text  in  St.  Luke 
which  relates  to  the  crucifixion,  that  from  the  whole  of 
this   twenty-third  chapter,   consisting  of  fifty-six    verses 
upon  the  subject,   I  have  been  able  to  discover  only  one 
(the  46th)*  which  is  clearly  cited   by  him.     I  allude  of 
course  to  his  genuine  writings,  and  not  to  others  incor- 
rectly imputed  to  him  ;  for  if  the  latter  are  to  be  brought 
forward,   we   shall  ^find  perhaps  two   more  ver&es  quot- 

*  Dial,  cum  Trjrphone  in  Oper.  p.  383. 
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ed,*  but  one  of  these  will  be  the  very  verse  in  question. 
Irenaeus  also,  it  is  remarkable,  refers  but  once  to  the  same 
chapter,  and  that  is  to  the  13th  verse,  t    As  to  Tertullian, 
he  certainly  wrote  a  distinct  treatise  upon  the  intermediate 
state,  or  rather,  upon  the  subject  of  Paradise  ;  fot  he  him- 
self thus  expressly  informs  us  i  *'  Habes  etiam  deparadiso 
ik  nobis  libellum,  quo  constituimus  omnem  animam  apud 
inferos  sequestrari  in  diem  Domini  J'i  but  the  Translators 
forget  to  add,  (a  little  circumstance  of  some  importance  to 
the  question,)  that  this  treatise  is  not  now  extant     What 
therefore  it  might,  or  might  not,  have  contained  in  the 
way  of  quotation,  it  must  be  as  useless  to  conjecture^  as  it 
is  absurd  to  urge. 

The  only  general  reflection  which  I  shall  make  upon  this 
singular  tissue  of  strange  misconceptions,  and  strange  mis- 
representation^,  is  this  ;  that,  if  their  metaphysical  argu* 
ments  upon  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  and  its  sleep  af« 
ter  death,  be  founded  upon  no  better  reasoning  than  that 
which  is  here  exhibited  to  discredit  a  passage  of  Scripture 
countenancing  an  opposite  doctrine,  the  philosopher  must 
despise,  and  the  critic  deride  them^ 

*  Viz.  V.  34,  and  v.  43.  Questionee  et  Respon.  ad  Orthod»  in  Ope» 
ribus,  p.  463,  and  p.  437. 

\  Lib.  iii.  c.  20.  p.  247. 
t  Opera,  p.  204.  * 
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CHAP.    V. 

Pcrpkxing  •Anomalies  in  the  Theory  of 

articles. 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  the  attempts  of  these  Trans- 
iators  to  get  rid  of  particolar  passages  of  Scripture  which 
cannot  well  be  explained  in  conformity  with  their  own 
Creed)  by  discarding  fhem  as  unauthentic.  I  come  now 
to  notice  another  exercise  of  their  jngenaity,  by  which, 
for  similar  theological  purposes,  they  give  to  certain  undis* 
puted  texts  meanings  directly  the  reverse  of  those  which 
are  usually  affixed  to  them.  With  this  view  thny  render 
e£o(  nv  h  A070C,  John  i.  I,  '^  the  Word  was  a  God;"  znA  Int- 
rov  Tiov  ^t  dffH  s«oii)</»F,  John  xix,  7,  '^  made  himself  a  Sod 
of  God  ;"  contemplating  the  insertion  of  the  English  in- 
definite, as  necessarily  resulting  from  the  otnisston  of  \h^ 
Greek  definite.  Article.  Their  object,  both  here  and  in 
other  instances  of  the  same  kind,  clearly  is  to  divest  our 
Saviour  of  every  claim  to  divinity  which  a  peculiar  title 
might  be  supposed  to  give  him,  and  to  represent  him  not 
as  God^  or  as  the  Son  of  God  emphatically,  but  as  a  Crod, 
or  a  Son  of  God  metaphorically.  The  rule  indeed,  which 
they  have  thus  adopted,  is  not  properly  their  own  ;  it  was 
originally  a  fruit  of  Arian  growth  :  but,  not  being  suited 
to  the  general  taste,  it  hung  for  a  time  mellowing  and  ne- 
glected. As  the  Unitarians  however  seem  disposed,  if  pos- 
sible, to  establish  its  credit,  let  us  examine  a  little  its  pre- 
tensions to  public  approbation. 

If  it  be  really  the  produce  of  sound  criticism,  and  not 
of  mere  theological  conceit,  it  must  not  only  appear  cor- 
rect in  one  or  two  solitary  instances,  but  prove  of  general 
approbation.    Upon  this  principle  let  us  try  it 

In  the  last  clause  then  of  John  i,  1,  eso;  1^  6  A070C  is  ren- 
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deredy  as  I  have  observed,  <<  the  Word  is  a  God/'  be- 
cause the  article  o  is  not  annnexed  to  Oeoc.  But  why  do 
not  the  Translators^  for  the  same  reason)  also  render  sv 
afxfi  f)v  6  Aoyog^  in  the  first  clause  of  the  verse,  'Mn  iz  be- 
ginning,'' that  is,  at  some  indefinite  commencement,  ^'was 
the  Word,"  instead  of  <*in  tlie  beginning,"  in  conformi- 
ty with  the  common  translation  ?  The  true  cause  perhaps 
it  is  easy  to  conjecture.  This  would  completely  militate 
against  the  only  sense  in  which  they  will  allow  the  expres- 
sion to  be  taken  ;  the  words  <'  in  the  beginning"  meaning, 
as  they  choose  to  say  after  Socinus,  ^'  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  or  of  the  ministry  of 
Christ." 

But,   concealing  the  secret  motive,  they  may  urge  in 
their  defence,  that  the  phrase  *^  in  a  beginning"  would  be 
an  obscure  sort  of  expression,  while  the  other,  <^  a  God," 
is  sufficiently  intelligible.     This  is  true  :  but  it  only  serves 
to  show,  at  the  very  outset,  the  general  inapplicability  of 
their  favourite  rule.     That  the  phrase  '*  a  God"  is  suffi- 
ciently intelligible  cannot  indeed  be  disputed  ;   yet  may 
the   rule  itself  be  justly  controverted,   which  uniformly 
supplies  the  absence  of  the  Greek  Article  by  the  English 
indefinite  Article.     For  if  we  proceed  with  a  consistent 
translation  of  the  same  word  Oeos,  in  the  same  chapter  of 
St  John,  we  shall  find  it  necessary  either  immediately  to 
abandon  the  rule  altogether,  or  to  represent  the  Evangelist 
as  establishing  a  plurality  of  Gods.     When,  for  example, 
in  V,  6,  it  is  said,  ^Hhere  was  a  man  sent  from  Godj  ^agu 
Osv,^'  if  we  translate  this  ^^from  a  God  ;"    when  also  in 
V,  13,  the  faithful  are  described  as  children  of  God,  rsxva 
esx,  if  we  translate  this  ^*  children  of  a  God  ;"  and  when 
in  5,  18,  it  is  affirmed,  that  **  no  man  has  at  any  time  seen 
Gody  0SOV,"  if  we  render  this  too  "  a  God,"  shall  "we  not 
introduce  the  Evangelist  as  countenancing  the  opinion,  that 
there  are  more  Gods  than  one?    To  avoid  so  manifest  an 
absurdity,  as  well  as  impiety,  we  here  find  the  Unitarians 
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departing  from  their  own  principle,  and  translating  es4?,  m 
all  these  instances,  Oodj  without  an  Article.  Is  not  tfab 
a  specimen  of  polemical  legerdemain  rather  than  of  rational 
criticism,  which  conjures  up  a  little  convenient  Article  £<ar 
a  particular  deception,  and  then  instantly,  in  a  subsequent 
display  of  skill,  commands  its  absence  ? 

To  what  subterfuge  can  they  fly  in  order  to  escape  the 
imputation  of  inferring  a  plurality  of  gods  ?  .4  is  an  article 
which  evidently  relates  to  number,  as  the  French  ntu  And 
thus  perhaps  they  themselves  intend  it  should  be  taken, 
when  they  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Centurion  the  words, 
«<  Truly  this  was  a  son  of  a  God  ;"  Matt  xxvii.  54,  be- 
cause the  Centurion  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  an  hea^ 
then.  But  bow  will  they  explain,  consistently  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity,  the  following  declaration, 
which  they  ascribe  to  our  Saviour  ;  <^  God  is  not  a  God  of 
the  dead,  but  of  the  living  ?"  Matt.  xxii.  32.  Were  we 
correctly  to  express  the  proposition,  that  the  Crcotilesi,  aod 
not  the  Jews,  acknowledge  the  messiahship  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  instead  of  saying,  that  Christ  is  not  a  Christ,  should 
we  not  rather  say,  that  Christ  is  not  the  Christ  of  the  Jews, 
but  of  the  Grentiles  ?  Or,  to  use  a  more  familiar  illustration, 
were  we,  when  alluding  to  the  hands  in  which  the  sove- 
reignty of  this  kingdom  is  lodged,  to  describe  an  exalted 
individual,  not  as  <'  the,"  but  as  *^a  King  of  England," 
would  it  not  imply,  that  England  is  governed  by  more 
kings  than  one  ?  It  is  impossible  however  for  a  moment  to 
suppose,  that  they  mean  to  insinuate  a  polytheism  abhor- 
rent from  their  creed,  particularly  when  we  reflect,  that 
their  creed  uniformly  rules  the  text,  and  not  the  text  their 
creed. 

Had  they  indeed  pursued  their  own  rule,  as  consistency 
required,  in  every  instance,  numerous  absurdities  would 
have  arisen,  against  which  common  sense  must  have  in- 
stantly revolted.  I  shall  instance  one  out  of  many.  Our 
Saviour  says,  in  repl^  to  the  Tempter,  <<  It  is  written ; 
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Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
which  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  Oody  5ia  ^ojAaros  08x,'* 
Matt.  iv.  4.  Now  these  words,  upon  the  principle  of  sup* 
plying  our  Article  a,  whenever  the  Greek  Article  is  omit* 
ted,  should  have  been  translated,  <<  from  a  mouth  of  a 
God  ;"  a  phrase  which  would  have  implied,  not  only  that 
there  are  more  gods  than  one,  but  that  every  god  has  more 
mouths  than  one  ;  and  thus  would  they  have  represented 
our  blessed  Saviour  as  teaching  a  polytheism  of  India. 

If  I  am  asked,  <<  What  line  then  would  you  pursue  ? 
Would  yoUy  when  you  translate  a  Greek  noun  without  the 
Article,  reject  the  use  of  the  English  Article  a,  and  admit 
that  of  the  English  Article  the,  or  would  you  translate  it 
in  English,  as  in  Greek,  without  any  Article  at  all  ?'^  My 
answer  is,  that  in  every  instance  of  the  kind,  we  should 
commit  ourselves  to  the  guidance,  not  of  a  supposed  infal- 
lible canon,  but  of  common  sense  and  the  context.  On 
different  occasions  different  modes  of  translation  must  be 
adopted  :  and  instances  may  be  quoted  in  which  all  three 
modes  occur  in  the  same  passage.  Thus,  Eysvsro  av^gunras 
0Mr6?aXfAivG6  ^aga  06s'  ovofMc  auru  lawnie,  John  i.  6,  when  ful- 
ly and  correctly  rendered,  will  be,  **  There  was  a  man 
sent  from  God;  the  name  of  whom  (or  the  name  to  him) 
was  John.''  Is  it  possible  for  any  Translator,  how  much 
soever  influenced  by  a  bigoted  attachment  to  self  opinion, 
and  by  a  fond  affectation  of  singular  theory,  to  contend, 
that  the  words  avd^&Mros  08ou,  and  ovofAa,  in  this  verse,  all 
without  the  Article,  are  all  to  be  translated  in  one  and  the 
same  way  ? 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  if  such  uncertainty  exists  on 
tliese  occasions,  how  are  we  to  ascertain  the  precise  import 
of  a  Greek  noun  so  circumstanced  ?  This  question  how- 
ever is  easily  answered  by  asking  another,  How  do  we 
ascertain  the  precise  import  of  a  Latin  noun,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  ?  The  Latin  noun,  it  is  plain,  must  be 
used^  not  occasionally,  but  always,  without  an  Article,  be** 
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Cftuae  the  Latin  language  has  none  ;  yet  we  contrive  to 
settle  what  we  conceiFe  to  be  its  genuine  sense  in  all 
casesy  without  stumbling  upon  any  difficulty  of  this  de- 
scription. Why  should  more  perplexity  arise  in  the  Greek 
language  ? 

Whatsoever  pointed  peculiarity  of  meaning  the  presence 
of  the  Greek  Article  may  be  supposed  sometimes  to  indi- 
cate} no  uniform  analogy  of  construction,  I  presume,  can 
be  argued  from  its  absence.  Its  ellipses  are  perpetual ;  and 
a  thousand  instances  may  be  adduced,  in  which  neither  its 
omission,  nor  its  addition,  appears  to  create  the  slightest 
difference.  It  is  not  however  my  intention,  nor  does  the 
subject  require  me,  to  enter  into  au  elaborate  discussion 
upon  its  philological  importance  or  insignificance.  Nothing 
perhaps  is  more  difficult  than  to  define  the  exact  nature 
and  legitimate  use  of  Articles  in  a  living  language,  as  they 
frequently  give  birth  to  anomalies  which  depend  upon  an 
usage,  bidding  defiance  to  the  shackles  of  system.  And 
if  this  be  the  case  in  a  living  languagip^in  a  dead  one  the 
difficulty  must  be  incalculably  augmented.  I  shall  never- 
theless venture  to  consider  a  little  more  minutely,  yet  as 
briefly  as  I  can,  the  question  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  English  and  Greek  modes  of  expressing  nouns, 
in  order  to  point  out  the  impossibility  of  restricting  that 
correspondence  by  any  rule  or  rules  universally  applicable. 

In  English  there  are  evidently  three  distinct  modes  of 
expressing  nouns  ;  one,  without  an  Article  absoluteljf ; 
another,  with  the  Article  a,  which  refers  to  number,  inde- 
finitely  ;  and  a  third,  with  the  Article  the  definitely.  An 
instance  of  all  three  modes  occurs  in  the  use  of  the  word 
light  \  of  the  first,  when  God  said,  <^  Let  there  be  light j^* 
Gen.  i.  3,  of  the  second,  when  the  Messiah  is  declared  to 
be  <<  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,"  Luke  ii.  32,  and  of 
the  third,  when  our  Saviour  terms  himself  ^*  the  light  of 
the  world,''  John  viiL  19,  So  also  the  word  nn  in  the 
following  passages;  <<A11  unrighteousness  is  nn,''  John 
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y.  17,  *«  There  is  a  sin  unto  death,*'  ib.  16,  "  Rebellion 
is  as  /Aesin  of  witchcraft,"  1  Sam.  xv.  23.  Few  nouns 
however  admit  the  three  modes  ;  most  only  the  two  lat- 
ter ;  and  some  the  last  alone  ;  as  the  noun  ^ttn,  which  is 
always  denominated  the  sun,  for  although  it  may  be  some- 
times used  with  the  Article  a  prefixed,  yet  it  can  then  only 
be  taken  hypothetically  with  reference  to  other  suns,  which 
we  conceive  to  exist  in  the  boundless  expanse  of  creation^ 
If  we  fancy  that  in  this  diversity  we  still  perceive  some- 
thing of  invariable  system,  that  fiemcy,  as  we  proceed, 
must  soon  forsake  us,  when  we  turn  to  the  perplexing  an- 
omalies introduced  by  the  caprice  of  usage.  A  manj  for 
instance,  and  a  horsey  are  both  indeed  to  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  one  genus,  viz.  animal ;  yet  we  use  the  word 
man  absolutely,  in  order  to  denote  the  species,  as  ^'  God 
made  raan^^  while  it  would  be  incorrect  to  use  the  other 
word  in  the  same  manner.  How  too  shall  we  account  for 
the  following  peculiarities  ?  We  never  say  a  thunder,  but 
always  thunder;  while,  on  the  contrary,  we  never  say 
hurricane  but  always  an  hurricane  ;  so  that  of  two  nouns 
apparently  similar,  one  is  found  to  be  deficient  in  the  se- 
cond, and  the  other  in  the  first  mode  of  expression. 

An  ellipsis  likewise  of  the  Article  the  fltequently  occurs, 
for  which  we  can  seldom  assign  a  satisfactory  reason.  We 
may  indeed  sometimes  attribute  it  to  colloquial  brevity,  as 
when  "  the  house  top*^  is  used  for  ttie  top  of  the  house, 
and  wheh  *^  horse-hcrir**  is  used  for  the  hair  of  the  horse : 
but  how  shall  we  account  for  it  on  more  important  occa- 
sions, as  when  earth  is  put  for  the  earth  which  we  inhabit, 
and  not  for  the  mere  element  so  denominated  ?  For  although 
we  cannot  in  the  sense  alluded  to  correctly  term  Ood  the 
Creator  of  earthy  yet  may  we  terra  him  the  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth ;  and  we  also  daily  pray,  that  his  will 
may  be  done  in  or  on  earth.  Upon  what  principle  is  this 
variety  to  be  explained  ? 
And,  if  no  happy  twist  of  logical  dexterity  can  wreath 
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stragglers  of  this  nature  into  the  (kntastical  ehaplet  of  our 
system,  what  success  can  we  promise  ourselves  with  others 
still  more  rambliog  and  perverse  ?  We  apply,  for  example, 
the  terms  hiaven  and  skjf  synonymously  to  designate  the 
vaulted  expanse  above  our  heads;  yet  we  express  them 
diflerently,  for  we  use  the  former  always  without,  but  the 
latter  always  with,  the  definite  article.     Again,  before  the 
name  of  tha.  which  possesses  an  existence  unlike  to  all 
others,  and  which  is  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  as  not  to  admit 
the  idea  of  number,  it  is  usual  to  place  the  definite  Article, 
as  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  world.     And  to  what  other 
class  can  the  word  Oodf  as  signifying  the  one  supreme  and 
self-existing  Being,  be  properly  assigned  ?  Yet  we  do  notf 
under  this  application  of  the  term,  say,  the  God,  as  we  say 
the  sun,  definitely,  but  God  absolutely. 

It  seems  then,  that,  in  explanation  of  such  incongruities^ 
we  must  have  recourse,  not  to  any  infallible  code  of  philo- 
logical laws,  but  to  an  usage  disdainful  of  all  restrtctioo. 
Nor  is  even  this  principle  to  be  considered  as  uniform  in 
its  operation,  and  constant  in  its  character.    Fickle,  fluc- 
tuating, unstable,  it  subverts  and  reestablishes,  erects  and 
demolishes,  at  pleasure,  and  sometimes  abandons  even  its 
own  innovationi^   A  style  of  expression  to  which  we  are 
not  habituated  we  are  apt  to  pronounce  abhorrent  from  the 
genius  of  our  languauge;  but  that  supposed  genius,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  before  us,  too  often  mocks  description : 
when  we  attempt  to  seize  and  examine  it,  it  assumes  so 
shadowy  and  flitting  a  form  as  to  elude  our  grasp.     To 
what,  for  example,  but  to  the  flux  of  fashion,  and  the  cap- 
rice of  usage,  can  we  ascribe  the  various  modes  of  express- 
ion adopted  in  the  difierent  translations  of  the  tentli  verse 
of  the  thirty-second  Psalm  ?    The  Common-Prayer-Book 
Version  renders  it  thus :  <*  Be  ye  not  like  to  horse  and 
mukf  which  have  no  understanding,  whose  mouths  must 
be  held  with  bit  and  bridleJ^      The  Bible  Version  thus  : 
<<  Be  je  not  as  the  horse  and  the  mule,  which  have  no  un- 
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derstanding,  whose  mouth  must  be  held  in  with  bU  and 
bridie.^^  We  here  perceive,  in  the  iirst  instance  a  total, 
omission  of  the  definite  and  indefinite  Articles ;  then  sub- 
sequently, a  restoration  of  the  former,  but  not  of  the  latter ; 
while,  in  the  present  day,  propriety  would  require  a  res- 
toration of  both :  for  instead  of  '^  whose  mouth  must  be 
held  in  with  bit  and  bridie^^''  we  should  now  rather  say, 
<<  whose  mouth  must  be  held  in  with  a  bit  and  a  bridle/' 
Nor,  in  proof  that  our  idea  of  correctness  depends  more 
upon  habit  than  system,  ought  the  provincialism  of  coun- 
ties to  be  overlooked  :  for,  to  an  eai*  familiar  only  with  the 
dialect  of  Cumberland,  the  perpetual  insertion  of  Articles 
does  not  sound  less  harsh  and  uncouth  than  the  perpetual 
omission  of  them  to  a  more  polished  car. 

If  therefore  the  English  language  be  in  its  use  of  Arli- 
oles  so  irregulai*,  how  are  we  precisely  to  point  out,  and 
to  restrain  by  certain  unerring  laws,  its  correspoadeuce  in 
this  respect  with  the  Greek  language  ?  It  is  well  known, 
that  in  Greek  there  is  only  one  Article,  which  is  in  gene- 
ral correctly  translated  by  our  definite  Artiple  the  \  yet  on 
some  occasions  must  we  translate  it  indefinitely,  and  on 
others  absolutely.  With  regard  to  its  indefinite  accepta- 
tion, should  a  prejudice  for  system  induce  us  to  su- 
spect the  meaning  of  to  o^.  Matt.  v.  1,  and  ro  v'Xoiov, 
Matt,  i^  1,  we  must  surely  render  to  fjLoJiov,  Matu  v. 
15,  a  measure;  6  jidatfxoXo^,  John  iii.  10,  a  teacher;  roy 
cxyd|GjToy,  John  vii.  51,  a  (or,  as  the  New  Version  has  it, 
any)  man  ;  and  to  -^sviosy  John  viii.  44,  a  lie.  Nor  will 
the  absolute  sense  in  which  the  noun  connected  with  it  is 
occasionally  taken,  appear  doubtful,  when  we  observe,  that 
r»}v  (Sixaiotfuvy]  v.  Matt.  V.  6,  can  only  signify  righteousness, 
not  the  or  a  righteousness  ;  ^  p^apig  xai  ^  aXfj^sia,  Joiin  i. 
17,  grace  and  truth  ;  and  ^x  th  ^avars  $ig  t9)v  ^uyjv,  John  v. 
24,  from  death  to  life.  I  use  the  strong  terms  must  and 
can  without  fear  of  contradiction,  because  the  New  Ver- 
sion itself  sanctions  their  application. 

A  A  3 
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But  further,  as  a  Greek  noun  mih  the  Article  nast  be 
variously  rendered,  so  also,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
toithout  the  Article,  must  it  be  understood  sometimes  de- 
finitely, sometimes  indefinitely,  and  sometimes  absolutely. 
Having  previously  however  adverted  to  these  points,  I 
shall  not  fruitlessly  multiply  examples,  only  subjoining^ 
with  respect  to  the  first  mode  of  expression  alluded  to,  a 
single  passage,  which,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  would,  I 
conceive,  prove  decisive  upon  the  subject.  St.  John  says, 
d)pa  i}v  J«  6sxar^y  c.  iv.  6.  Would  it  not  be  nonsense  to 
translate  this  ^an  hour*'  instead  of  <</Aa  hour  was  about 
the  tenth  ?" 

When  these  difibrent  circumstances  are  contemplated  ; 
when  we  consider  that  in  our  own  language  the  additioo  or 
omission  of  an  Article  is  oAen  attributable  to  no  other  case 
than  to  the  predominance  of  a  paramount  usage  ;  when  we 
perceive  similar  irregularities  to  exist  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage ;  and  the  correspondence  between  both  to  be  regula- 
ted by  no  fixed  and  determinate  principles ;  who  will- boast 
of  reducing  to  the  subjection  of  rule  forms  of  expression 
superior  to  all  rule  ?  We  are  indeed  too  apt,  on  every  oc- 
casion, to  represent  pleonasms  and  ellipses  as  systematical 
ornaments,  instead  of  what  they  often  are,  unsystemaiieal 
blemishes,  of  language  ;  and  to  dream  of  indescribable 
elegancies,  where  little  perhaps  is  really  discoverable  except 
the  negligence  of  habit,  or  the  peculiarity  of  custom :  but 
as  well  may  we  attempt  to  chain  the  wind,  as  to  restrict 
diversity  of  usage  in  the  redundance  or  suppression  of  Ar- 
ticles, by  any  thing  like  an  invariable  uniformity  of  con- 
struction. 
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CHAP.   VI. 

Existence  qf  an  Evil  Being.       TVanslation  of 
the  words  Sarov  and  AiaQokos. 

Another  effort  to  regulate  Scripture  by  the  standard  of 
Uuitarian  faith  occurs  in  the  singular  mode  of  occasionally 
translating  the  words  2arav  and  Ata^uiK^y  not  as  proper  names, 
but  as  nouns  appellative.  They  are  therefore  thus  render- 
ed in  the  following  passages  :  **  Get  thee  behind  me,  thou 
adversary^  Matt  xvi.  23.  Have  I  not  chosen  you  twelve? 
And  yet  one  of  you  is  a  false  accuser j  John  vi.  71 :  There 
hath  been  given  to  me  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  an  angel-ad- 
versary  to  buffet  me,  2  Cor.  xii.  7.  Give  not  advantage  to 
the  slanderer^  Ephes.  iv.  28.  Lest  the  adversary  should 
gain  advantage  over  us ;  for  we  are  not  ignorant  of  his 
devices,  2  Cor.  ii.  11.  Have  been  taken  captive  by  the 
accuser,  2  Tim.  ii.  26,^' 

The  object  proposed  by  this  translation,  and  explicitly 
avowed  in  various  explanatory  notes,  introduced  at  almost 
every  possible  opportunity,  evidently  is,  to  exclude  from 
the  Christian  creed,  in  conformity  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  Unitarian  school,  the  doctrine  of  an  evil  Being  supe- 
rior to  man.  They  think  it,  I  presume,  irrational  to  sup- 
pose, that  a  being  of  this  description  exists,  because  such 
an  existence  falls  not  immediately  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  human  faculties  ;  and  what  they  do  not  think  it  ration- 
al to  conceive,  they  will  not  allow  to  be  contained  in  holy 
Scripture.  Hence  they  tell  us  more  than  once,  that  the 
term  devil  means  only  '<  the  principle  of  evil  personified/' 
Matt.  xiii.   39  ;  John  viii.  44  ;  1  John  iii.  8. 

To  enter  into  a  philosophical  discussion  of  this  subject 
would  be  foreign  to  my  design,  as  well  as  irrelevant  to  the 
point  which  can  be  correctly  said  to  be  in  controversy. 
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The  point  in  dispute  is  rather  a  question  of  fact  than  ooe 
of  philosophy  :  it  is  simply*  whether  Jewish  opinions  and 
Jewish  phraseology  will  warrant  us  in  concluding,  that  fay 
the  expressions  larav  and  AiaScXos  our  Saviour  and  his  Apos- 
tles meant  a  real  person,  or  merely  a  personified  quality. 

Truths  universally  admitted  require  no  formal  definition; 
they  are  usually  introduced  in  the  way  of  allusion,  and  in 
most  instances  are  solely  deducible  from  some  opinion 
stated,  or  for  some  fact  recorded,  by  inference.  If  then 
the  existence  of  an  evil  spirit  be  no  where  directly  asserted 
in  the  Old  Testament,  we  must  not  on  that  account  ima- 
gine, that  It  is  not  expressly  implied  there,  for  a  similar 
remark  may  be  made  respecting  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  ;  and  yet  are  we  forbidden  by  Christ  himself  to  deny 
that  it  is  there  distinctly  taught,  Matt.  xxii.  32. 

In  the  book  of  Job,  a  book  to  which  critics  coincide  in 
imputing  the  highest  antiquity,*  an  evil  Being,  under  tlu^ 

*  Carpzovius,  if  not  the  last,  doubtless  not  the  least,  of  bibilical 
critics,  gives  the  following  opinion,  as  the  result  of  his  reflections  upon 
tiie  subject  of  its  antiquity :  ^^  Sic  divinus  jam  ante  Moten  extabat 
Jobi  liber  pooticus,  ad  in»tructionein  fideliuai  lectus  quidem,  et  asser- 
vatus)  Bcd  Canonico  noiidum  a|icjfxari  insignis.  Postquam  autem  di- 
vlnis  auspioiis  Mosis  opera  condcndi  Canonis  sacrifactum  esset  initiom, 
dm  poet,  circa  Sainuulis  forte  c?tateros  ejiisdeoique  ni  faCor  mano, 
divini  numinis  jussu,  canoiiicis  illc  librLs  additus  ei  ad  latus  Arcip  is 
Sanctuario  publico  rcpositus  videtur,  cum  Prologoac  Epilogo  kistorico 
hs4»r¥SuCo6  orna^set  auxissetque  ilium  Samuel,  ut  qu<e  sermonum  a  Jo- 
bo  exaratorum  occasio,  quis  scopus,  quia  historiie  nexus,  que  rcmm 
goi^^tarum  series,  et  catastrophe  fuerit,  ad  communemEccclesicoinDi- 
um  tcmporum  notitiam  et  edificationem,  ad  oculum  patere.  Ut  adeo 
gsminvm  agnoscat  liber  $criptorem^  Jobuniy  qua  sui  parte  metn>  est, 
adstrictus,  et  Samueiemy  quod  ad  capito  priora  duo,  et  postiemum 
attinet.  Ad  Samuelem-  vcro  ea  de  causa  referrc  nialui,  quod  loquendi 
modus,  in  priorc  Samuelis  libro  adhibitus,  ex  osse  illi  respondet,  quo 
prosaica  in  libro  Jobi  capita  parsonant.  Tam  plane  tamperspicue  tam 
pure  utrMque  termo  se  habei  Ebraus,  tam  ordinate  porro^  ac  tuuinHt 
nij*ralionu  siries  ut  ovum  vix  ovo  similius."  Intpoductio  ad  Lfb. 
Poet.  Bibl  p.  58.  Ed.  1731. 
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designation  of  Satan,  is  directly  noticed  as  appearing  in 
the  divine  presence,  and  as  obtaining  permission  to  attack 
the  integrity  of  Job  by  the  severest  temporal  afflictions. 
This  character,  it  is  true  js  considered  by  some  as  merely 
ideal,  as  nothing  more  than  an  elegant  embellishment  of  a 
sublime  poem.  Those,  hnwever,  who  thus  consider  i1,  do 
not  perhaps  sufficiently  reflect,  that  poets  are  not  philoso- 
phers :  that  the  celestial  Beings  usually  described  by  them 
are  not  the  sole  creatures  of  their  own  imagination,  but 
such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  popular  creed  of  their  times ; 
and  that  the  gods  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  not  less  than  the 
angels  and  devils  of  Milton,  were  supposed  to  exist  in  na- 
ture. Besides,  if  we  are  at  liberty  to  presume  that  Satan 
is  an  ideal  character,  are  we  not  at  equal  liberty  to  presume 
the  same  of  the  other  party^  in  the  dialogue,  even  of  God 
himself? 

But,  in  truth,  it  is  impossible  for  the  character  of  Satan 
to  be  here  contemplated  as  a  mere  poetical  embellishment ; 
and  that  for  the  plainest  of  all  reasons  ;  because  the  chap- 
ters in  which  it  is  introduced  contain  nothing  bearing  the 
slightest  resemblance  of  poetry^  the  two  first  chapters  of 
Job  are  manifestly  prosaical,  and  are  expressed  after  the 
manner  of  the  simplest  and  purest  narrative.  No  metrical 
composition  occurs  until  the  third  chapter,  and  then  com* 
mences  a  style  wholly  dissimilar,  to  the  preceding,  not 
only  as  being  poetical,  but  as  appearing,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  best  critics,  to  be  replete  with  Arabisms,  and  an 
obsolete  Hebrew  phraseology  anterior  to  the  times  of  Moses. 
Since  therefore  the  preparatory  narrative,  in  which  alone 
any  mention  is  made  of  Satan,  is  perfectly  prosaical,  and 
bespeaks  a  different  author,  as  well  as  a  latter  period,  it  is 
absurd  to  throw  out  crude  conjectures  about  poetical  ima- 
gery,  where  neither  metre  nor  poetry  exists. 

With  the  passage  alluded  to  in  Job  may  be  compared 
another  in  1  Kings  xxii.  19,  in  which  the  prophet  Michaiah 
describes  an  almost  similar  transaction  in  almost  similar 
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terms.     The  hosts  of  heaven  are  represented  in  both  in- 
stances as  standing  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  a  paiticu- 
lar  spirit  is  noticed  as  introducing  himself  into  the  angeli- 
cal assembly,  and  as  councelling,  and  subsequently  exeeo- 
ting  evil  against  an  individual  among  men.     This  spirit  is 
in  Job  denominated  |DC^n  the  Satan^  a  word  usually  con- 
sidered as  derived  from  a  root  signifying  to  hate  or  oppose ; 
in  the  book  ofEings  he  is  denominated  ni*in  the  spirit  ; 
the  former  being  a  designation  taken  from  the  malignity  of 
his  disposition,  the  latter  one  taken  from  the  immortality 
of  his  nature.     That  the  prophet  Michaiah  meant  by  the 
elrpression  rt1*irt  a  superior  Being  of  a  particular  descrip- 
tiorif  seems  evident  from  the  demonstrative  prefix  H  ;  and 
as  a  superior  Bein^  of  a  particular  deseitption,  is  directly 
pointed  out,  is  not  his  identity  with  the  Satan  of  Job  appa- 
rent  from  the  nature  of  his  counsel  and  agency,  bom  his 
becoming  "a  Iffing-  spirit"  "IpB^mi  in  the  mouths  of 
the  prophets  of  Ahab,  to  lead  that  prince  on  to  destruction? 
Although  we  were  to  admit  that  the  inspired  writers  mi^t 
in  neither  instance  intend  to  represent  the  celestial  council 
as  all  actual  occurrence,  adopting  the  form  of  dialogue, 
that  prominent  feature  of  all  oriental  composition,  because 
it  was  the  most  usual  and  most  impressive ;   yet  would  it 
be  one  thing  to  suppose  the  dialogue,  and  another  to  sup- 
pose the  characters,  to  which  it  is  ascribed,  fictitious.    Nor 
does  it  appear  more  reasonable  to  make  a  partial  selection 
among  those  characters  at  pleasure  ;   to  consider  God   and 
the  angels  as  real  beings,  and  Satan,  the  principal  agent  in 
both  transactions,   as  an  imaginary  one  ;   to  introduce  the 
Deity  himself  conversing  With  an  absolute  non-entity.    Be 
sides,  even  in  the  boldest  style  of  prosopopoeia,  it  would 
be  unintelligible,  to  affix  any  other  denomination  to  the 
thing  or  quality  personified,   than  its  true  and  appropnate 
one.     Thus  had  Solomon,  in  his  elegant  personification  of 
wisdom^  (Proverbs  viii.)  substituted  for  unsdom  the  term 
friendship^  because  tri^rfom' is  yrifwrf/y  to  the  best  inte- 
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rests  of  man  ;  or,  what  would  have  been  still  more  obscure, 
the  Jiriend;  would  not  his  allusion  have  been  utterly  in- 
comprehensible ?  And  yet  must  we  say,  according  to  what 
Unitarians  consider  as  the  only  rational  exposition  of  the 
passage,  that  the  author  of  the  two  first  chapter^  of  Job, 
when  he  wished  to  personify  m/,  sufficiently  marked  his 
meaning  by  adopting  the  expression  |{3.ttf  il  the  enemy y  so- 
lely because  evil  is  inimical  to  man. 

To  the  preceding  quotations  from  Job.  and  Kings  may  be 
subjoined  another  of  a  similar  import.  It  is  this  :  ^'  And 
he  shewed  me  Joshua  the  high-priest  standu^g  before  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  and  Satan  }Xi\ffT\  standing  at  his  right 
hand  to  resist  him,  |DB^  A  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan, 
The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  0  Satan."  Zeeh.  iii.  1,  d.  Here 
some  have  conjectured,  that  the  word  Satan  means  only 
those  adversaries  who  opposed  the  high-priest  in  the  re- 
building of  the  temple,  after  the  return  of  the  Israelites 
from  captivity.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  St. . Jude 
gives  the  precise  form  of  reproof  mentioned  by  Zechariah 
on  this  occasion  ;  <<  Tiie  Lord  rebuke  thee,"  as  one  used 
by  Michael  the  archangel  in  a  contention  with  something 
more  than  a  mere  human  adversary.  Indeed  most  com- 
mentators are  disposed  to  think,  that  St..  Jude  alludes  to 
this  very  passage  in  Zechariah  ;  and  much  ingenuity  has 
been  exhibited"^  in  reconciling  the  texts.     But  for  my  pre- 

*  Certainly  not  the  least  logenioiiB  conjectare  on  this  subject  is  that 
of  Stosch,  which  Schleusaer  gives  in  the  following  terms :  Jude  9»  ad 
quern  locum  tamen  aliam  eamque  ingeniosam  conjecturam  protulit 
Stosch  in  Archojol.  (Econom.  N.  T.  p.  41,  qui  ^w^-a  Moju(f5wg  red- 
dit  sertfum  Jilosis,  ipsumque  adeo  pontificem  maximum  Jotuam  intelli^ 
git,  simulque  monet  t^mxa  in  notione  mancipih  »^rvi,  etivm  honoratiori 
sensu  adhiberi  de  miUHInu  ctffwctmque  ordmu"  Lexic.  Art.  (fuiM» 
ForXhe  acceptation  of  cTeojUka  in  the  sense  of  a  servatUy  see  Wetstein  in 
Apoc.  xviii.  13. 

Schoetgen,  in  his  Horie  Talmud,  vol.  i.  p.  1080,  oflfers  another  con- 
jecture.   He  considers  <f(*nM  M(ju<r6M^  a^  a  Hebraism,  meaning  only 
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sent  purpose  it  is  not  perhaps  material.     If  St  Jude  reall  j 
alludes  to  it,  the  meaning  of  the  word  Satan,  at  least  as  he 
understood  it,  will  be  evident.^  If  he  does  not,  but  refers 
to  another  author  and  a  different  transaction,  this,  instead 
of  diminishing,  will  be  only  adding  to,  tlie  testimony  ;  for 
even  apocryphal  testimony,  in  corroborating  the  usual  ac- 
ceptation of  a  particular  phrase,  must  be  deemed  admissi- 
ble.    If  therefore  the  style  of  the  angelica)  reproof  be  the 
same  in  Zechariah,  in  St.  Jude,  and  in  a  preceding  apocry- 
phal, author,  and  if  the  party  reproved  be  in  each  instance 
described  under  the  same  appellation,  will  it  not  follow, 
that  in  each  instance  also  the  same  character  is  designated  ? 
So  general  indeed  was  the  persuasion  among  the  Jews  of 
this  reproof  being  uttered  to  an  infernal  spirit,  that  in  the 
Talmud  we  find  the  repetition  of  the  very  words  alluded 
to  proposed  as  the  most  effectual  protection  against  the  at- 
tacks of  Satan.      The  superstitious  Talmudists*   caution 
their  timid  disciple,  a  warning  said  to  have  been  given  by 
Sammuely  who  is  elsewhere  termed  Satan,   the  angel  of 
death,  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  female  procession  re- 
turning from  a  funeral,  **  because,'^  saith  the  angel  of  death, 
«  because  I,  with  sword  in  hand,  leap  exulting  bcibre  it, 
and  I  possess  the  dominion  of  torture.   *1p*tO  ^iHlff  ^iSiQ 

But  if,''  continues  the  Gemara,  <«  the  meeting  be  unavoid- 
able, what  is  his  remedy  ?  Let  him  recede  some  paces 
from  the  spot  If  a  river  be  near,  let  him  ford  it ;  or  if  a 
road  in  another  direction,  let  him  proceed  that  way ;  or 
if  a  wall^  let  him  stand  behind  it     But  if,  no  retreat  ap- 

Jtfiwe*  himieff:  but  he  does  not  make  out  his  point.  In  Rabbinical 
Hebrew  indeed  mj  is  used  reciprocally,  but  always,  I  conceive,  with 
a  pronominal  adix,  and  not  in  construction  with  another  substantive. 

*  Ordo  O'jnt  Codex  nD13  cap.  vii.  Oemarcu  Bartoloccii  Bib.  Rab- 
i>in.  V.  lii.  p.  369.  A  passagfe  of  a  similar  tendency  is  also  quoted  by 
Waj^ensaxl  in  his  Spto,  p.  484. 
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pear,  then  let  him  turn  his  face  and  exclaim,  '  TAe  Lord 
said  to  Sat  an  f  The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  Satan  ;^  and  the 
danger  shall  depart  from  him.'' 

Would  you  then,  perhaps  the  Unitarians  will  say,  with 
that  contempt  which  generally  characterizes  the  conceit  of 
superior  wisdom,  would  you  then  revive  the  obsolete  extra- 
vagance of  Rabbinical  reverie  ?  Certainly  not.  But  my 
argument  surely  will  not  suffer  by  the  proof,  that  the  Jews 
themselves,  who  manifestly  could  not  have  been  influenced 
hy  Christian  expositions,  have  always  undei:stood  the  text 
of  Zechariah  precisely  as  I  do,  and  precisely  indeed  as  the 
generality  of  Christians  have  always  done*  To  establish 
the  fact  is  one  thing  :  but  to  approve  of  every  absurdity 
which  a  superstitious  imagination  may  deduce  from  it,  ia 
clearly  anolhen 

In  addition  also  to  what  has  been  said,  it  maybe  remark-* 
ed,  that  the  expression  [DS^n,  with  the  demonstrative  T\ 
prefixed,  occurs  but  twice  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  Job  and 
in  Zechariah ;  and  that  in  both  cases  the  Being  so  denomi-^ 
nated  appears  in  the  presence  of,  and  is  addressed  by,  Ood 
himself.  Is  it  not  therefore  highly  improbable,  that  the 
same  expression,  thus  distinguished,  should,  in  the  first  in- 
8tance>  signify  the  personification  of  an  abstract  idea,  that 
of  evil;  and  in  the  second,  a  mere  human  being? 

Were  the  foregoing  observations  insufficient  to  prove  the 
ancient  belief  in  a  superior  order  of  evil  spirits,  an  addi- 
tional argument  might  be  brought  from  Deuter.  xxxii.  17« 
where  it  is  said,  <<  They  sacrified  to  devils^  0^*1t!^9  not  to 
God."  For  it  seems  indisputable,  that  the  word  D^ltS^y 
whatsoever  difference  of  opinion  may  be  entertained  re- 
specting its  derivation,  must  mean  detested  objects  of  hea- 
then worship^  which  were  supposed  to  posses  a  real  ex- 
istence, because  it  is  translated  AoufAOvia,  not  only  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  but  by  the  author  of  the  apocryphal  book  Baruch^ 
c»  iv..  7,  and  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  1  Con  x.  20  ;  and  the 
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spiritual  nature  also  of  the  Aaty^wta  is  strongly  asserted  botb 
in  the  Apocrypha  and  in  the  New  Testament 

Apocryphal  testimony  indeed  is  inadmissible  in  settling 
a  point  of  doctrine ;  but  it  may  at  least  be  received  in  de- 
termining the  currency  of  an  opinion.  It  should  be  there^ 
fore  noticed)  that  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  the  fall  of 
man  is  directly  imputed  to  the  envy  of  the  detnl :  *«  For 
Ood  created  man  to  be  immortal,  and  made  him  to  be  an 
image  of  his  own  eternity  ;  nevertheless  through  envy  of 
the  devilj  ^^ov^  AiaCoXs,  came  death  into  tfie  world,  and 
they  who  hold  to  his  side,  t\  4^  otfivs  fwpi^  ovtss,  do  find 
it"  c.  ii.  23,  24.  Is  not  the  personality  of  the  Devil, 
AmxSoXos,  here  pointed  out  in  terms,  the  meaning  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  mistake  ? 

Having  thus  considered  the  principle  traces  of  the  sub- 
ject before  me  discoverable  in  the  Old  Testament^  I  shiU 
now  turn  to  the  New. 

The  authors  of  this  Version  affirm,  the  word  Saian, 
whatsoever  might  have  been  the  vulgar  opinion,  certainly^ 
in  the  contemplation  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  indicate  not 
a  real  but  a  fictitious  being. 

It  is  natural  however  to  ask,  upon  what  proof  do  thej 
ground  their  argument^  that  the  private  opinion  of  our 
Saviour  was  in  direct  opposition  to  his  public  testimony ; 
that  when  he  spoke  of  Satan  he  meant  by  that  exjM^essioQ 
no  more  than  a  symbolical  existence,  the  mere  personifi- 
cation, of  an  abstract  quality  ?  They  will  perhaps  answer, 
upon  the  presumption  that  be  could  not,  consistently  with 
reason^  have  meant  otherwise.  But  why  should  it  be 
deemed  irrational  to  conceive,  that  intellectual  beings  of  a 
superior  order  may  have  transgressed  the  laws  of  their  Crea- 
tor, as  well  as  those  of  an  inferior  order  ;  that  there  should 
be  bad  angels  as  well  as  bad  men  ?  And  what  is  this  role 
of  human  reason,  from  which  revelation  itself  must  never 
be  supposed  to  swerve  ?  If  they  will  listen  to  a  critic  of 
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character,  whose  occasional  abberations  from  received  opi- 
nioa  at  least  must  recommend  him  to  their  esteem,  he  will 
tell  them,  that  *^  what  we  call  reason,  and  by  which  we 
would  new  model  the  Bible,'^  (he  is  speaking  of  theologi- 
cal conjecture  in  the  emendation  of  the  text,)  *<  is  frequent- 
ly nothing  more  than  some  fashionable  system  o/philoso^ 
phy,  which  lasts  only  for  a  time,  and  appears  so  absurd  to 
those  who  live  in  later  ages,  that  they  find  it  difficult  to 
comprehend  how  rational  beings  can  have  adopted  such  ri- 
diculous, notions.^'*     And  he  instances  the  example  of  the 
Gnostics.     In  the  days  of  Gnosticism  indeed  every  thing 
was  spiritualized,  and  credulity  carried  to  an  extreme  one 
way  ;  but  now,  it  seems,  every  thing  is  to  be  materialized, 
and   incredulity  pushed  to  an  extreme  the  other.     Truth, 
however,  I  am  persuaded,  may  still  be  found  in  the  mid- 
dle system  \  in  a  system  equally  remote  from  the  fantasti- 
cal reveries  of  the  Gnostics,  and  from  the  negative  hypo- 
theses of  the  Unitarians. 

But  let  us  more  attentively  consider  the  proofs  of  this 
supposed  Christian  philosophy.  We  must  understand  then 
that  a  professed  object  of  our  Saviour's  mission  was  to  abol- 
ish the  superstitious  doctrine  of  evil  spirits  ;  to  eradicate 
from  the  popular  mind  the  ideal  empire  of  darkness.  Con- 
ceiving this  therefore  to  have  been  an  object  of  his  mission, 
how,  we  may  ask,  did  he  effect  it  ?  Was  it,  as  in  the  case 
of  Pharisaical  superstition,  by  attacking  the  offensive  creed 
in  bold  and  disdainful  language,  and  in  terms  exposing  it 
without  reserve,  to  merited  contempt  and  infamy  ?  Indis- 
putably not.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  by  adopting  it  on 
every  occasion  as  his  own,  by  temporizing  with  his  hear- 
ers, by  festering  their  prejudices  even  to  satiety,  and  by 
ultimately  leaving  them  to  correct  their  own  errors !  Sure- 
ly if  such  were  our  Saviour's  object,  his  mode  of  accom- 

*  Michaelis's  IntroduGtion,  vol.  ii.  part.  i.  p.  415. 
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plishing  that  object  was  rather  singular.*  Nor  should  it  be 
fogotten,  that  the  Unitarians,  on  other  occasions,  withhold 
at  pleasure  their  belief  in  every  thing  which  is  not  express* 
ly  and  repeatedly  declared  ;  yet  on  this  occasion  would 
they  wish  us  to  believe  that  which  is  not  declared  at  all ; 
which  is  solely  deducible  from  an  assumed  paramount  rule 
of  reason,  and  from  principles  of  scriptural  interpretatiou 
too  refined  for  vulgar  comprehension. 

If  it  were  one  avowed  object  of  our  Saviour^s  mission 
to  annihilate  the  received  doctrine  of  an  evil  Being,  we 
might  conjecture,  that  some  very  early  indication  of  it 
would  appear  in  the  Evangelical  history.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  ioformed,  that  at  the  very  commencement 
of  his  ministry  he  was  *^  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wil- 
derness to  be  tempted  by  the  detnly**  Matt  iv.  1,  and  this 
is  stated  with  various  particulars  of  the  event,  without  the 
slightest  collateral  or  ulterior  explanation.  The  authors  of 
the  New  Version,  indeed  say,  "  This  form  of  expression 
(viz.  <  Jesus  was  led  up  by  the  Spirit,)  denotes  that  the 
historian  is  about  to  describe  a  visionary  scene,  and  not  a 
real  event. "  And  so  said  Farmer  before  them.  But  what 
is  the  reply  of  another  favourite  writer  of  the  same  school  ? 
'<  When  this  is  the  case,**  observes  Mr.  John  Jones,  "  il 
is  always  declared  that  the  scene  i^  visionary y  and  not 
real.  *  •  ♦  «  *  Do  the  Evangelists  then  say,  that  tha 
temptations  of  Christ,  or  the  scenes  which  he  saw,  were  a 
vision  ?  Not  a  word,  nor  the  slightest  intimation  of  the 
kind  is  given  by  them  ;  and  there  Ts  as  good  reason  for 
supposing  that  he  was  baptized,  or  announced  by  a  voice 
from  heaven  as  the  Son  of  God,  in  a  vision,  as  for  think- 
ing he  was  templed  in  a  vision,^*  p.  630.  Agafh,  With 
the  New  Testament  in  our  hands,  we  feel  ourselves  sur- 
rounded with  the  mild  and  benignant  splendour  of  truth 

*  See  Mr.  John  Jones's  '*  Iliustrations  of  the  foot  GospelS)"  p.  172, 
173. 
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a7id  reality  ;  but  this  critic  (viz.  Farmer)  would  envelope 
our  hemisphere  in  gloom  at  the  moment  the  Sun  of  right- 
eousness sheds  his  purest,  serenest  rays  on  our  horizon  ; 
and  with  preposterous  officiousness  would  reflect  on  our 
path  the  livid  light  of  a  midnight  taper^   when  the  Son  of 
God  himself  stands  before  us  clothed  with  the  luminary  of 
day."  p.  ^22.     It  seems,  then,  that  it  must  not  be  a  vision' 
Still   however,  although   **  we  feel  ourselves  surrounded 
with  the  mild  and  benignant  splendour  of  truth  and  real- 
^^y>''  it  may  only  be,  according  to  the  second  hypothesis 
of  our  translators,  **  a  figurative  description  of  the  train  of 
thoughts  which  passed  through  the  mind  of  Jesus."     And 
this   is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cappe,  and  Mr.  John  Jones 
himself.     Tshall  not  however  waste  my  time  in  attempt- 
ing to  split  the  hair  of  reality  between  writers  whose  only 
difference  of  opinion  seems  to  be,  that,  while  one  repre- 
sents our  Saviour  as  foreseeing,  in  a  vision  at  Nazarethy 
the  future  scene  of  his  sufferings,  and,  'Mn  order  to  quali* 
fy  him  for  death,  as  dreaming  that  he  should  die,"  the 
other  represents  him  as  foreseeing  the  same  scene  with  his 
eyes  open  in  the  wilderness ;  but  shall  pass  on  to  other 
considerations,  simply  noticing  **  the  confirmation  (as  it 
is  termed)  of  his  interpretation,"  given  by  Mr.  John  Jones, 
who,  without  any  particular  comment,  refers  for  this  pur- 
pose to  a  well  known  allegory  of  ^fenophon,  denominated 
"  the  Choice  of  Hercules  ;"  and  adds,  that  "  nothing  in 
all  antiquity  can   be  found  more  similar  to  the  temptation 
of  our  Lord,  both  in  sentiment  and  language  !"  p.  633. 

To  examine  therefore  with  a  little  more  accuracy  this- 
new  idea,  that  the  assertion  of  an  affirmative  is  sometimes- 
the  most  effectual  mode  of  proving  a  negative,  when  our 
blessed  Saviour,  certainly  not  at  the  moment  very  anxious 
to  avoid  ^< alienating  and  inflaming  his  countrymen,"*  thus 
addresses  the  Jews ;  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil^  and 

'*'  Illustrations  of  the  four  Gospels,  p.  171. 
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the  lusts  of  yoor  father  ye  will  do  :  he  was  a  murderer 
from  the  beginning,  and  abode  not  in  the  truth,"  John  viiL 
44,  is  it  possible  to  conceive,  that  he  was  playing  with  their 
prejudices,  and  merely  alluded  to  9i personified  quality? 
When  likewise,  in  his  description  of  the  day  of  judgment, 
he  uses  the  terms  ^'everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  ihe  deml 
and  his  augels,"  Matt  xxv.  41,  can  we,  consistently  with 
common  sense,  suppose  that,  by  the  words  the  devil  and 
his  angels^  he  meant  and  wished  his  hearers  to  understand 
him  as  meaning  nothing  moi*e  than  metaphorical  existence? 
If  it  be  nevertheless  still  insisted,  that,  when  speaking  to 
the  people  at  large,  he  had  a  purpose  to  answer  in  humour- 
ing popular  prejudice,  by  the  adopting  of  popular  language, 
it  will  scarcely,  I  presume,  be  argued,  that  he  had  any  pur* 
pose  to  serve  in  adopting  a  similar  language  when  address- 
ing his  own  disciples.     And  yet  we  find  him  frequent  in 
the  use  of  it     To  them  he  says,  even  in  explanation  of  a 
parable,   <Hhe  enemy  that  sowed  the  tares  isthedeviip" 
Matt  xiii.  39  :    a  most  singular  assertion  indeed  by  way 
of  proving  the  non-existence  of  such  a  being.     When  also 
they  tell  him,  that  **even  the  devils,  ^oifMvia,  are  subject  to 
them,"  Luke  x.  17,  instead  of  correcting  their  error,  if 
error  he  conceived  it  to  be,  he  replies,  <<I  beheld  Satan  like 
lightning  fail  from  heaven. "    In  another  place,  addressing 
himself  to  Peter,  he  exclaims,   Simon,    Simon,   behold, 
Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you,"  Luke  xxii.  31.     And 
even  after  his  resurrection,  when  he  appeared  in  a  vision 
to  St  Paul,  he  calls  him  '<  to  turn  men  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,"   Acts 
xxvi.  18. 

Nor  are  the  Apostles,  in  their  Epistles  both  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  more  scrupulous  in  the  free  use  of  language, 
which,  if  they  had  not  learned,  they  at  least  had  heard, 
from  their  divine  Master.*    To  reconcile  their  phraseolo- 

*  See  JohD  xiii  3;  Actsxiii.  10;  Rom.  xvi.  30;  1  Cor.  v.  5,  viL  5; 
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%y  to  the  Unitarian  hypothesis  is  a  task  which  no  effort  and 
straining  will  ever  satisfactorily  accomplish.  One  would 
conceive  that,  when  St.  Paul  speaks  of  ^^  delivering  such  a 
one  to  Saian,^'  1  Cor.  v.  15,  and  of  '^  Satan's  transforming 
himself  into  an  angel  of  light/'  2  Cor.  xi.  14,  he  meant 
the  same  person.  •  But  our  new  interpi'eters  tell  us,  that  in 
the  first  instance  Satan  is  to  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
ideal  sovereign  over  an  ideal  kingdom  of  darkness  :  in  the 
latter,  as  a  false  Apostle,  the  leading  advesary  of  St.  Paul. 

1  shall  quote  the  last  passage.  Speaking  of  falde  teachers, 
St.  Paul  observes,  that  "  they  transform  themselves  into 
the  Apostles  of  Christ.  And  no  wonder  :  for  Satan  also 
transformeth  himself  also  into  an  angel  of  light.  It  is  there- 
fore no  great  thing  if  his  ministers  also  transform  themsel- 
ves as  ministers  of  righteousness."  What  can  possibly  be 
more  simple  in  its  import  ?  This  however  is  to  be  thus  per- 
plexed ;  As  the  leading  adversary  o{ St  Paul,  denominat- 
ed Satanj  transforms  himself  into  an  angel  of  light ;  that 
is,  arrogates  to  himself  the  character  of  a  messenger  from 
Ood ;"  so  also  the  ministers  of  this  adversary  transform 
themselves  into  the  ministers  of  righteousness,  that  is, 
"pretend  to  be  the  •Apostles  of  the  Messiah.^'  But 
where  do  we  find  any  mention  of  this  leading  adversary^ 
who  arrogated  to  himself  the  character  of  an  angelf  (for 
the  words  angel  of  light  cannot,  I  maintain,  be  lowered 
into  the  direct  sense  of  a  mere  messenger  from  Godf  such 
as  were  all  the  prophets,)  and  who,  in  pursuance  of  his 
divine  mission,  had  his  appropriate  ministers^  ^mxxovoi  ? 
Did  St.  Paul  ever  term  his  fellow  labourers,  in  the  Gospel 
his  ministers?  The  ministers  of  Satan  contrasted  with  the 
ministers  of  Christ  is  sufficiently  intelligible.  But  where 
is  the  contrast  in  opposing  the  ministers  of  a  false  apostle 

2  Cor.  ii.  11,1  xi.  14,  xii.  7 ;  Ephes.  iv.27,  vi.  11 ;  1  thess-ii.  18;  2 
The88.i!.9;  iTim.  i.20;  iii.  6,  7;  v.l5;  2Tim.ii.26;  Heb.ii.l4: 
.Tames,  viii.  7;  l  Pot.  v.  8;  2  Pet.  ii.  4.  Jiidc  6. 
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to  the  niaisters  of  Christ,  unless  we  can  also  suppose  a  con- 
trast in  the  principles  ;  viz.  between  the  false  apostle  him- 
self and  our  Saviour  ?  Besides,  the  word  Satan  is  Hebrew, 
not  Greek  ;  and  as  beino;  therefore  in  all  probability  only 
known  to  the  Corinthians  in  a  peculiar  sense,  was  scarcely 
used  by  St.  Paul  to  express  the  general  idea  of  an  adver- 
sary^ 

But  a  still  more  singular  exposition  occurs  in  a  comment, 
which  they  adopt  from  another  writer,  upon  a  passage  of 
St  Jude.     In  order  to  point  out  the  dreadful  judgments  of 
God  against  the  disobedient,  the  Apostle  instances  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  fallen  angels,  the  destruction  of  the  world 
by  water  in  the  days  of  Noah,  and  the  overthrow  of  So- 
dom and  Gomorrah  by  fire  from  heaven.     The  case  of  the 
fallen  angels  he  thus  describes:  '^The  angels  who  kept  not 
their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own  habitation,  he  hath  re- 
served in  eternal  chains  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day,'* 
ver.  4.     In  explanation  of  this  the  following  paraphrase  is 
given :  ^^  The  messengers  who  watched  not  duly  over  their 
own  prineipalitj/f  but  deserted  their  proper  habitatioD,  hm 
kept  with  perpetual  chains  under  darkness  (punished  them 
tinth  judicial  blindness  cfmind)  unto  the  judgment  of  a 
great  day,  i.  e.  when  they  were  destroyed  by  a  plague. 
Alluding  to  the  falsehood  and  punishment  of  the  spies. 
Numb.  xiv.  36,  37  !''  Were  we  however  disposed  to  try 
the  experiment,  of  converting  the  word  angel  into  fne»* 
sengers,  and  to  consider  these  as  the  spies  sent  oat  by 
Moses  and  the  Israelites  to  investigate  the  land  of  Canaan^ 
what  possible  sense  can  be  made  of  the  crime  imputed  to 
them  ;  viz.  <  <  that  they  watched  not  duly  over  their  own 
principality  ?"  Nor  can  those  with  any  propriety  be  said  to 
have  <<  deserted  their  proper  habitation,"    a«-oXj«ovra(  n 
iavrojv  wmrnipiov,  who  had  no  proper  habitation  to  desert  Be- 
sides,  could  we  suppose  that  the  phrase,   ^^judgment  qf 
the  great  day,''  is  synonymous  with  that  of  destructiom 
by  the  plague,  still  would  it  require  the  talent  of  (Edipas 
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himself  in  the  solution  of  metaphorical  senigma  to  demon*- 
strate  how  the  words,  he  kept  in  eternal  chains  under 
darknesSi^^  Sstfiioig  mSms  wro  ^o^ov  rsryi^xev^  can  possibly  mean^ 
he  punished  toith  Judicial  blindness  of  mind  ;  particular* 
ly  as  St.  Peter,  who  adduces  the  same  example,  adds  the 
participle  Tafrafcjtfac,  (feijoi^  ^oqw  Tafrapwtfac  wapf^wxsv,  "  Aav- 
ing  cast  them  down  to  helly  he  delivered  them  into  chains 
of  darkness,"  2  Pet.  ii.  4.  And  with  what  propriety  can 
judicial  blindness  of  mind^  the  act,  I  presume,  of  forming 
an  erroneous  judgment  of  the  promised  land,  which  con- 
stituted the  crime  of  the  spies,  be  termed  their  punish- 
ment? 

On  the  whole  then  ;  if  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  ene^ 
my  to  man,  under  the  denomination  of  Satan,  is  discove- 
rable in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament ;  if  this  were 
confessedly  the  popular  creed  at  the  period  of  the  promul- 
gation of  Christianity ;  if  our  Saviour  himself  adopted  it 
as  his  own  creed  without  any  ulterior  explanation,  not  only 
.when  publicly  addressing  the  people,  but  also  when  pri- 
vately conversing  with  his  own  disciples ;  and  if  the  Apos- 
tles likewise  expressed  themselves  in  similar  language,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  Satan  is  described  as  a 
real,  and  not  as  a  fictitious  being.     That  translation  there- 
fore of  the  word  larav  cannot  be  correct,  which^  by  ren- 
dering it  adversary f  deprives  it  of  the  peculiar  sense  which 
was  usually  afGixed  to  it.     It  admits  indeed  in  Hebrew  as 
well  the  general  sense  of  adversary  or  accuser,  as  the  par- 
ticular sense  of  a  fallen  angel.     But  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  question  turns  upon  its  meaning  in  the 
Greek,  and  not  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.     Had  the  Apos- 
tles intended  to  express  the  general  idea  of  an  adversary, 
they  would  doubtless  have  used  av^-i&xos,  or  some  other 
equivalent  Greek  expression ;  because  otherwise  they  would 
have  been  unintelligible  to  those,   for  whose  instruction 
they  wrote.     Satcai,  as  a  term  appropriate  to  an  evil  Being 
of  a  superior  nature,  could  only  be  understood  we  may  pre- 

c  c  3 
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sume,  by  the  Greeks  as  it  still  is  by  us  in  English  :  but  had 
St,  Luke,  for  example,  instead  of  its  yap  u^ayetg  pbsra  n  ocvri- 
dixs  tfn  6*'  a^a^aj  c.  xii.  58,  written   U  yag  ^uySK  fWta  n 
Sarova  ^s  sv*  ap^ovTa,  that  is,  instead  of,  ''  when  thou  goest 
with  thine  adversary  to  the  magistrate,"  had  he  written, 
**  when  thou  goest  with  thy  Satan  to  the  magistrate," 
would  not  both  Greek  and  English  have  appeared  a  little 
nonsensical  ?    The  appropriate  name  of  a  person  or  thing, 
or  of  a  class  of  persons  or  things,  before  unknown,  may  be 
naturally  borrowed  from  another  language  in  which  it  is 
familiarly  used  ;  but  to  suppose  that  the  inspired  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  when  addressing  those  who  were  ig- 
norant of  Hebrew,  unnecessarily  adopted  from  that  tongue 
words  expressive  only  of  general  ideas,  would  be  to  con- 
vert them  into  a  sort  of  conceited  triflers,  whose  object  wis 
rather  to  puzzle  than  to  instruct.    That  the  Greek  language 
contained  no  term  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  name  of  a 
being,  respecting  whose  existence  the  Greeks  bad  oo  know- 
ledge, must  be  evident.     Hence  'herefore  appears  the  rea- 
son why  the  Apostles  on  such  occasions  used  an  Hebrew 
expression.     But  even  this,  it  may  be  said,  would  not  have 
been  intelligible,  without  a  previous  explanatroa.     Most 
certainly  it  would  not ;  and  that  very  circumstance  tends 
to  prove  the  specific  sense  in  which  it  was  meant  to  be  un- 
derstood.    For  if  the  Apostles,  as  well  as  the  Jews  in  ge- 
neral, believed  in  the  real  existence  of  Satauj  it  is  obvious 
that  they  would  inculcate  the  same  opinion  on  their  hea- 
then converts,  and  would  consequently  explain  to  them  the 
meaning  of  that  term ;  but  if  they  did  not  believe  in  it,  no 
possible  necessity  could  arise  for  their  explaining  it,  at  all. 
Would  they  not  rather  have  abstained  from  every  allusion 
to  it,  than  have  run  the  risk  of  appearing  to  countenance  a 
creed  which  they  disclaimed  ;  and  this  solely  for  the  pue- 
rile pleasure  of  sporting  with  a  tortured  metaphor  ?    That 
they  proceeded  still  further,  and  previously  explained  the 
general  meaning  of  a  certain  Hebrew  expression,   without 
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any  particular  object  of  the  kind  alluded  to  in  view,  is 
surely  a  position  which  should  shock  even  the  conjectural 
credulity  of  the  new  school. 


CHAP.   VI. 

^translation  of  the  word  AyfcXog,  Heb.  i.  Disputed 
books.     Griesbach,     Conclusion, 

Although  the  Translators  take  every  possible  opportu* 
ntty  to  represent  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  fallen  angels 
as  irrational,  and  therefore  unscriptural,  they  do  not  alto- 
gether deny  the  existence  of  angels  themselves.  This  they 
seem  to  admit ;  yet,  as  the  word  a^feXos  means  both  a 
messenger  and  an  angelj  they  sometimes  attempt,  for  cer- 
tain theological  purposes,  to  give  it  the  former  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  latter  signification,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
context.  When  St.  Stephen  states  the  law  to  have  been 
received  ^<  by  the  ministry  of  angels*^'  we  are  informed 
in  a  note,  that  thunder,  lightning  and  tempest,  may  be 
called  angelSf  like  the  plague  of  Egppt,  Psalm  Ixxviii. 
49  ;  and  the  burning  wind,  Isaiah  xxxvii.  36  ;"*  or  that 

*  But  the  iUustratioDs  here  adduced  are  defective  in  proof.  The 
evU  angels  or  angels  in/Ucting  evils ^  mentioned  Psalm  Ixxviii.  49. 
ought  rather  perhaps  to  be  taken  literally,  in  aUusion  to  Exodus  xli. 
23,  where  the  nTRSHDn  ^e  destroyer  ^^ov  oXc^psuovra  in  the  Septua- 
gint)  is  introduced  as  only  permitted  to  striko  the  first-born  of  the 
Egyptians;  and  this  sense,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  evidently 
given  to  the  phrase  in  the  Greek  Version  of  Symmachus,  who  ren- 
ders it  ay/gXcjv  xawjvrwv,  angels  afflicting  them  loith  evils.  See  also  2 
Sam.  xxiv.  17,  in  which  David  is  stated  to  have  seen  the  angel  who 
smote  the  people  with  pestilence.  With  respect  to  the  passage  in 
Isaiah,  that  which  is  termed  a  burning  wind  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
text  to  have  been  theangelqfthe  Lord^  who  is  represented  as  having 
gone  out  {VOT)  and  smitten  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  a  hundred 
fourscore  and  &ve  thousand.     Why  must  we  attribute  to  natural 
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these  angels  may  only  niean  ^  Moses,  Aaron,  Joshaa,  and 
a  succession  of  authorized  prophets  and  messengers  of 
God.''  But  a  more  striking  instance  of  their  perverliDg 
the  obvious  import  of  this  word  occurs  in  several  passages 
of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Hebrews,  in  which  they  uni- 
formly translate  it  messenger  ;  and  it  is  this  translation 
which  I  propose  particularly  to  consider. 

Their  object  is  sufficiently  evident  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  chapter  in  question  the  superiority  of  Christ 
to  the  angels  is  too  distinctly  asserted  to  be  explained 
away.  In  imitation  therefore  of  Wakefield,  they  endea- 
vour to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  at  once  (a  difficulty  which 
might  otherwise  prove  a  stumbling-block  to  their  creed) 
by  rendering,  07/5X01  messengers,  and  by  giving  us  at  the 
aame  time  to  qnderstand,  that  the  messengers  alluded  to 
are  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  authoritj  of 
Wakefield  I  admit  to  be  respectable  ;  a  writer  certaioij^  of 
classical  taste,  and  of  elegant  attainments,  but  by  do  means 
ranking  high  on  the  list  of  biblical  critics :  whose  transla- 
tion of  the  New  testament  is,  like  theirs,  deeply  tinctured 
by  his  creed,  and  whose  professed  attachment  to  truth  and 
candour  was  too  often  biassed  by  prejudice,  and  disgraced 
by  sarcasm.  Those  however  who  boast  the  habit,  and  ex- 
perience the  pride,  of  dissent,  will  not,  I  presume,  expect 
others  to  adopt,  without  examination,  the  opinion  of  any 
man  whatsoever;  particularly  an  opinion,  the  credit  of 
which,  unsupported  both  by  reasoning  and  precedent,  sole- 
ly rests  upon  the  critical  acumen  of  Wakefield. 

In  the  two  first  chapters  of  this  Epistle  the  word  aylskn 
occurs  not  less  than  nine  times  ;  in  the  first  six  of  which 
it  is  translated  messengers,  but  in  the  remaining  three, 
angels.     This  incorrectness  of  style,  however  it  is  obser- 

causes  alooe  what  is  plainly  described  in  Scripture  as  efiected  by  the 
agency  of  superoatural  beii^  ?  It  cannot  be  because^we  disbelieTe 
the  existence  of  such  beings*  \ 
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vedy  to  which  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  gives  rise,  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  sacred  writersi  but  no  parallel  case  spe- 
cifically in  point,  or  indeed  any  at  all,  is  a^eged  in  proof 
of  the  assertion.  Surely  this,  as  Mr.  Nares  justly  remarks, 
^<  is  an  extraordinary  mode  of  reconciling  matters  ;  for  it 
is  not  the  Apostle,  but  the  Editors  themselves,  who'^give 
these  different  senses  to  the  term  angelj  and  then  censure 
the  sacred  writers  for  an  incorrectness  of  styled** 

I  shall  not>  I  trust,  be  accused  of  mistaking  their  argu- 
ment, if  I  reduce  it  to  this  simple  assertion  ;  that,  as  the 
word  angel  is  sometimes  used  in  the  Old  Testament  to  de- 
note a  prophet f  so  also  is  the  same  signification  to  be  an- 
nexed to  it  in  the  particular  passage  under  consideration. 

The  term  indeed  is  doubtless  applied  to  the  prophets  in 
some,  but  not  in  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
yet  ought  we  to  remark,  that  it  is  never  so  applied  with- 
out a  pronoun,  or  a  genitive  case  connected  with  it,  indi- 
cative of  him  whose  messengers  they  were.  Often  how- 
ever it  stands  alone,  and  is  then  only  used  to  designate 
those  superior  beings,  of  whom  it  is  the  sole  characteristi- 
cal  appellation,  to  whom  it  is  exclusively  a  name  descrip- 
tive, specific,  and  appropriate.  Thas,  to  quote  one  out  of 
many  instances,  it  is  said,  1  Kings  xix,  5,  that,  when  Eli- 
jah, flying  from  the  vengeance  of  Jezebel,  and  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  lay  under  a  juniper  tree,  an  angel  ^K/Q 
touched  him,  and  said,  arise  and  eat.  Here  we  perceive 
the  term  occurring  alone,  without  even  the  prefix  (or  defi- 
nite article)  il  and  distinctly  pointing  out  a  being,  well 
known  under  that  particular  denomination.  But  the  con- 
struction is  wholly  dissimilar  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
prophets :  for  then  we  read,  "The  Lord  sent  to  them  by 
his  messengers,  *  *  *  but  they  mocked  the  messengers 
of  Godj  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  15,  16;  The  Lord,  who  per- 
formeth  tne  counsel  of  his  messengers,   Isaiah  xliv.  26  ; 

*  Kemarks,  p.  U9. 
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Thea  spako  Haggai  the  Lord's  messenger.  Hag.  i.  13  ;  He 
is  the  messenger  qf  the  Lord  of  HostSf  Malaehi  iL  7 ; 
And  I  will  send  Tny  messenger^  Malaehi  ili.  1  :"  and 
these  are  the  only  texts  in  which  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
latter  signification.  The  reason  of  the  difference  I  appre- 
hend to  be  obvious,  In  the  first  case,  it  is  sulBciently  decla- 
ratiye  of  its  own  meaning  ;  but  in  the  last,  not  being  so 
declarative,  it  requires  some  adjunct  to  determine  the  pre- 
cise sense  of  its  synonymous  application*  Had  Haggai, 
for  instance,  described  himself  as  a  messenger,  instead  of 
the  Lord's  messenger,  would  not  the  phraseology  have 
been  incomplete,  if  not  unintelligible  ? 

In  opposition  however  to  every  legitimate  principle  of 
construction,  these  Translators  contend  with  Wakefield^ 
that  when  the  Son  is  described,  Heb.  i.  4,  as  ^'  being  made 
80  much  better  than  the  angels,  xptrlun  tw  o^fcXhw,  as  be 
hath  by  inheritance  obtained  a  more  excellent  name  than 
they,''  the  expression,  ruv  ofyfeyjuv  signifies  not  the  angels, 
but  *'Hhe prophets,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  first  verse." 
Yet  that  a/lsXec  generally  means  angel,  in  the  usual  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  tliey  seem  themselves  to  admit,  because 
they  thus  translate  it  sixtyAhret  out  of  sevcrUy-fowt 
times,*  in  which  it  occurs  unconnected  witli  every  other 
word  capable  of  determining  its  precise  sense.     And  of 

♦  I  have  observed  it  in  the  following  texts :  Matt.  iv.  1 1,  xiii.  39, 
49,  xxvi.  53;  Mark  i.  13;  Lukexvi.22;  John  v.  4,  xiL  29  ;  ActsvL 
15,  vH.  35,  38,  xii.  0,  9,  10,  xxiii.  8;  Rom.  vili.  38;  1  Cor.iv.  9,  xi. 
10,  xili.  1;  Gal.  iii.  19;  Col.  ii.  18;  1  Tim.  ui.  16;  Heb.  i.  4,5,6,7, 
13,  ii.  2,  5,  7^  9,  16,  xii.  22,  xiii.  2;  1  Pet.  i.  12,  iii.  22;  2  Pet.  iL4, 
11 ;  Rev.  i.  20,  vii.  1,2,  \\^  yiii.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  ix.  1,  11,  x.  1,5,7, 
8,  xi.  16,  xiv.  6,  8,  9,  10,  15,  17,  18, 19,  xv.  1,  6,  7,  8,  xvi.  1,  3,5, 
Aviii.  1,  xix.  17,  xxi.  9,  12. 

It  is  translated  messenger^  1  Cor.  xi.  10;  Gal.  iii.  19;  1  Tim.  iiL 
16;  Heb.  i.  4,  5,  6, 7,  13,  ii.  2,  xiii.  2;  1  Pet  iii.  22:  and  we  are 
told  tiiat  in  Gal.  iii.  1 9,  the  mesiengen  mean  oficen,  that  is,  Priuis 
and  Levitet;  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  the  ApottU»;  and  in  Heb.  i.  4,  5,  6,7^ 
13,  ii.  2,  the  Pi^pheU  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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the  eleven  indtances,  in  which  they  render  it  messengerj 
six  will  be  found  in  the  very  passages  under  consideration. 
This  circumstance  alone  sorely  proves  on  which  side  the 
general  presumption  of  its  import  lies. 

But  I  maintain  that  the  word  a/f^Xoi  must  here  necessa- 
rily mean  angelsy  a  class  of  beings  to  whom  it  is  pecu- 
liarly appropriated,  because,  although  the  prophets  may 
be  described,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  under  the  title 
of  the  messengers  of  Ood^^^  they  cannot  be  correctly  term- 
ed "  the  messenger s,^^  We  readily  comprehend  how  they 
are  said  to  be  the  messengers  of  Oodj  in  common  with 
others  ;  but  we  do  not  well  understand  how  they  can  be 
denominated  the  messengers  emphatically  and  exclusively. 
I  may  likewise  remark,  that  they  are  called  the  servants^ 
as  well  as  the  messengers^  of  God,  and  even  that  more 
frequently.*  But  should  we  not  condemn  the  phraseology 
as  strangely  incorrect,  which,  when  it  is  meant  to  assert 
the  superiority  of  Christ  over  the  prophets^  should  simply 
represent  him  as  superior  to  the  servants  ? 

To  take  off,  however,  as  much  as  possible  from  theman* 
ifest  incongruity  of  the  expression,  and  to  introduce  a  sort 
of  reference  to  the  prophets  incidentally  mentioned  in  the 
first  verse,  as  the  agents  by  whom  God  had  formerly  re- 
vealed his  will  to  mankind,  the  Translators  adopt  the  Ver- 
sion of  Wakefield,  and  render  t«v  ayXeTwv,  which  does  not 
occur  till  the  fourth  verse,  **  those  messengers.'*  It  may 
appear  too  hai*sh  to  denominate  this  a  perversion  of  the 
sacred  text ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  an  unauthorized 
addition  of  a  not  insignificant  pronoun,t  for  the  express 

*  The  phrases  my,  his^  or  Viy  servants  the  prophets^  occur  no  leas 
than  sixteen  times  in  the  Old,  and  twice  in  the  New  Testament;  2 
Kings  ix.  7,  xvii.  13,  23,  xxi.  10,  xxiv.  2;  Ezraix.  11;  Jerem.  vil. 
25,  XXV.  4,  xxvi.  5,  xxix.  19,  xxxv.  15;  £zek.  xxxviii.  17;  Dan.ix. 
6, 10;  Amos  iii.  7;  Zech.  i.  6;  Revelations  x.  7,  xL  18. 

t  The  Article  ^  in  Greek  is  indeed  sometimes  used  emphatically,  as 
i  flfpoqjTjTiis  SI  tfu,  John  i.  21 ;  but  so  also  is  the  English  Article  the  w 
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purpose  of  supportiof^  a  favourite  exposition.  Yet,  if  we 
even  conceded  to  them  ril  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
aueh  a  tranalation,  (a  concession  which,  as  in  a  similar  case, 
they  would  not  be  disposed  to  grant ;  so  in  this,  I  presume, 
they  will  not  expect  to  receive,  (still  would  it  be  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  establish  the  propriety  of  a  phrase,  which, 
in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  could  not  but  remain  a  palpa- 
ble solecism. 

Nor  are  we  solely  left  to  conjecture  respecting  the  true 
import  of  the  word  a/IcXm  ;  for  the  context  distinctly  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  clue  to  its  meaning.  We  subsequently 
read,  **  Of  his  angels  he  saith,  Who  maketh  his  angels 
spirits,  and  his  ministers  a  flame  of  fire,"  ver.  7  :  and 
again,  <<  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  ta 
minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  ?"  ret. 
14,  n^  tu  ayfikK  Xs/fii,  *0  «roM«  nt  ayfthm  ctun  «i«tfMBni, 
xai  tu  Xiirx^ouc  ccutw  irvfof  9x07a*  •  •  •  •  q^  itw/rss  atfk 
Xnrvp^ixa  tfvMjULaro,  its  Suxxomav  ac'ossXXoftfvo,  dia  ns  ftfXXovroe 
xKiig9vo(iSN  ffbtrnfuify;  The  translation  given  in  the  New  Ver- 
sion runs  thus :  *'  Of  these  messengers  the  Scripture  aaith^ 
Who  maketh  the  winds  his  messengers,  and  flames  of 
lightning  his  ministers.  *  *  *  Are  they  not  all  servants, 
sent  forth  to  serve  the  future  heirs  of  salvation  ?"  I  shall 
consider  these  passages  separately. 

Of  the  first  it  seems  difficult  to  speak  without  an  nnusual 
expreasion  of  surprise.  Admitting  for  a  moment  that  oey^ 
IsKk  means  meseengere^  and  «v6ufMira  winds^  instead  of 
^  Who  maketh  At^  meeeengers  the  windsy  and  his  minis' 
ters  flames  qf  lightning  ;''  can  we  possibly  render  the 
words,   <<Who  maketh  the  wifids  his  messengers  and 


*<  Art  tboQ  ihe  prophet  ?"  which  is  the  reading  of  the  New  Venioii. 
Must  it  not  therefore  be  aa  iacoxreet  to  confuse  the  English  Article 
ike  with  the  pronoun  tkit  or  thtU^  as  it  would  be  to  ooniusp  the  Greek 
Article  i  with  the  pronoun  iroc  or  otfivos  ?  Of  this  the  new  Trana- 
lators  themselves  seemed  aware  when  they  rendered  ^  trpc^iirq^  nor 
thaiy  but  the  prophet. 
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jfiames  of  lightning  his  ministersj^'  by  a  trangposition, 
the  principle  of  which  is  utterly  inconceivable  ?  And  yet 
such  is  the  rendering  of  the  New  Version.  The  Transla- 
tors surely  will  never  argue,  that  the  transposition  produ- 
ces not  the  slightest  difference  in  the  sense;  that  it  is,  for 
example,  precisely  the  same  thing  to  say,  *<  Inhumanity 
makes  a  monster  a  man^^  as  it  is  to  say,  ^<  Inhumanity 
makes  a  man  a  monster,^^  Nor,  although  they  may  be 
themselves  persuaded,  than  an  unprejudiced  investigation 
of  truth  must  make  a  Trinitarian  an  Unitariany  will 
they  therefore,  I  presume,  admit,  that  an  unprejudiced  in- 
vestigation of  truth  must  make  an  Unitarian  a  Trinita- 
rian, And  how  came  they  on  this  occasion  so  rashly  to 
turo  their  backs  upon  their  favourite  Wakefield  ?  How  too 
could  they  overlook  the  severe  censure  of  **  that  eminent 
scholar"  upon  the  very  translation  of  the  passage  which 
they  choose  to  adop^t  ?  "  Some,"  he  remarks,  "reverse  the 
translation  here  given,  and  render,  who  maketh  winds  his 
messengers^  and  flaming  fire  his  ministers :  which 
makes  the  passage  jw*/  nothing  at  all  to  the  tcriter^s pur- 
pose ;  and,  not  to  speak  harshly  of  these  Translators, 

ignoratae  premit  artis  crimine  turpi."* 

But  leaving  them  to  exculpate  themselves  as  they  can 
from  the  disgraceful  charge  of  ignorance,  pronounced  by 
a  celebrated  leader  of  their  own  party,  and  giving  them, 
at  the  same  time,  the  full  advantage  of  his  superior  infor- 
mation, I  still  Contend,  that,  arrange  the  passage  as  you 
please,  the  signification  of  a^fsXos  must  be  angel,  and  not 
prc^het.  For  in  what  possible  sense  can  the  prophets  be 
characteristically  described  as  winds  and  as  flames  of 
lightning  ?  Yet  this  may  be  consistently  stated  of  the  an- 
gelsj  who  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  wind  in  activity, 
and  the  lightning  in  velocity.  And  if  too,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  translate  vvsufiATa  (perhaps  more  correctly)  spirits^ 

*  Translatioii  of  the  New  Testament,  voL  iii.  p.  209. 

D   D 
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and  #u{of  ^Xeya  a  flaming  fire,  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  will 
remain  upon  the  subject.  Indeed,  that  the  authors  of  the 
Septuagint  so  understood  the  original  word  nim%  is  evi- 
dent from  their  translating  it  here  t^Ui^ra^  after  having  in 
the  last  clause  of  the  preceding  verse  rendered  it  omiujv, 
the  more  appropriate  Greek  term  for  winds.* 

With  respect  to  the  latter  part  of  the  descriptiooi  in 
which  the  ayfiKoi  are  said  to  be  ministering  spirits,  Xn- 

*  In  this  sense  also  the  passage  aUbded  to  in  the  Psalms  was  alwap 
taken  by  the  most  ancient  Jewish  writers.  Scboettgen  observes, 
^*  Plerique  Jodeorum  verba  hi&e  de  angelis  eodem  modo  explicaot, 
quorum  omnia  Iocs  proferre  nimis  prolixum  foret."  Hone  Heb.  et 
Talm.  in  loc.  In  the  Pirke  R.  Eliezer,  or  Vhapien  rf  R.  EUfzer, 
chap,  iv,  where  an  alluiuon  is  mads  to  the  creation  of  angels,  tkis 
verse  of  the  104th  Psabn  is  particularly  referred  to :  IHCOM  trDnhoi 

m  *w  \m^  v»S  o^nnw  jmratninn  \vy}  nana  [rh9^  {two  ^jw  oiu 

twjf  *V3Kj9  &.C.  ^'  The  SDgels  who  are  created  on  the  second  day, 
when  they  are  sent  by  his  word,  become  spirits ;  and  when  they  mm* 
igter  before  him,  become  fiery,  (VH  Sv,  of  fire)  as  it  is  wntten.  He 
made  bis  angels  spirits,  and  his  ministers  a  flaming  fire."  Four  cla»« 
ses  of  mifudering  angeU  JTTfffn  '5160  are  then  described  as  praiiaBg 
him,  who  alone  is  holy  and  blessed,  and  aunounding  the  throne  of 
bis  glory. 

Some  critics  have  conceived,  that  the  ^vaufwantin  tpiriU^  men- 
tioned in  the  first  part  of  the  verae  in  question,  mean  the  Cherubim^ 
and  the  Jiery  ministers  in  the  second  part  WxeSeraphim,  The  very  name 
terofh  sufficiently  elucidates  the  latter  conjecture.  And  the  former 
perhaps  may  be  corroborated  by  the  following  remark  of  Dmsias : 
«  Ignorari  videor,  cur  nomen,  masculinum  Cherubim  70  viri,  Aq.  et 
allii  mterpretes  Grwcigenero  neutro  raXBpi^  transtulissent.  *  *  * 
Ego  arbitror  ra  XspuSm  oompendio  dici  pro  eo,  quod  est  <"a  ws^^f&ocrtt 
XspsCiiJ^  i.  e.  tpirituiy  qui  Cherubim  nuneupantur."  Qbserv.  Sac. 
lib.  X.  c.  21. 

It  should  likewise  be  particularly  observed,  tbat  the  word  <va^pa 
occurs  in  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament  more  than  three  hwi- 
dred  and  fifty  times ;  and  yet  is  capable  only  in  one  instance,  via-  John 
ni.  8,  (an  instance  however  disputed  by  Wakefield  himself,)  of  beii:^ 
translated  wind'  The  term  generally  used  for  tctnd  is,  as  I  have  re- 
marked above,  avifM^. 
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rsfffxa  cvsu|Mi7a,  one  might  have  conceived  this  to  be  a  dis- 
criminating characteristic  of  the  angelical  nature  impossi- 
ble to  be  mistaken.  But  the  Translators  of  the  New  Ver- 
sion, it  seems,  think  difierently,  and  render  the  word  ser* 
vants.  Here  however  they  do  not,  as  in  other  Instances, 
rest  upon  the  prop  either  of  the  Primate's  or  of  Wakefield's 
Version,  but  boldly  venture  at  a  little  criticism  of  their 
own.  They  tell  us  in  a  note,  that  the  phrase  is  a  Hebra" 
ism  ;  a  convenient  sort  of  term  equally  calculated  for  the 
display  of  knowledge,  and  the  concealment  of  ignorance. 
They  say,  **  The  word  spirit  is  a  Hebraism  to  express  a 
person^s  self,  v.  g.  1  Cor.  ii.  11 ;  the  spirit  of  a  man  is  a 
man,  is  a  man  himself ;  the  spirit  of  God  is  God  himself, 
2  Tim.  iv.  22.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  thy  spirit^ 
i.  e.  with  thee."  But  how  do  they  prove  the  supposed 
Hebraism  ?  Instead  of  pointing  out  those  passages  where 
the  corresponding  term  Rl^  is  thus  used  in  the  Old  Testa'* 
meat,  they  merely  produce  two  texts  from  the  New,  in 
which  they  state  irvfufMt  itself  to  bear  the  alleged  significa- 
tion. But  if  they  could  demonstrate  so  peculiar  an  accept 
tation  of  the  word  in  Greek,  this  would  not  constitute  it 
an  Hebrai.«m,  I  have  examined  Vorstius,  Olearius,  and 
other  champions  of  Hebraisms,  to  ascertain,  if  possible^ 
the  grounds  of  their  assertion,  but  in  vain. 

It  seems  not  however  very  material,  whether  the  phrase 
be  an  Hebraism,  or  not,  if  we  can  but  settle  its  genuine 
import  If  I  understand  them  correctly,  they  contend 
that  the  term  ^rvsufjuxra,  in  the  passages  referred  to,  is  put, 
not  for  the  spirit  alone,  but  by  synecdoche  for  the  whole 
man.  This,  I  presume,  is  all  they  mean,  when  they  say, 
<<  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  is  a  man,  is  a  man  himself  \^^ 
for  I  cannot  conceive  them  to  insinuate  here  the  existence 
of  a  reciprocal,  abhorrent  from  oriental  usage,  and  inap- 
plicable to  the  object  in  view.  Taking  it  then  as  an  in- 
stance  of  synecdoche,  and  that  the  spirit  of  a  man,  in  the 
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first  passage  quoteJ^  means  only  the  man}  we  must  un- 
derstand the  verse  thus  :  **  What  man  knoweth  the  things 
of  a  man,  but  the  man  which  is  in  him  V^  Without  being 
fastidious  however  upon  the  singularity  of  aoch  a  mode  of 
expression,  I  presume  that  the  words  ro  «v  at^u,  which  is 
in  himy  plainly  indicate,  that  cveufuc,  with  which  they  are 
connected,  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  spirit^  its  osoal  accep- 
tation. Nor,  in  the  second  passage  quoted,  is  there  the 
slightest  ground  for  supposing  that  it  bears  a  different 
meaning.  The  phrase,  "  with  thy  spirit,"  cannot,  I  ap- 
prehend, be  considered  as  synonymous  with  "  with  thee,'' 
because  it  has  .an  appropriate  application  to  the  context, 
which  the  other  phrase  has.  not ;  for  the  grace  of  Christ  is 
only  communicable  to  the  spirit  or  soul  of  man.  The 
pronoun  Mee,  therefore,  which  implies  the  whole  indivi- 
dual, cannot  be  correctly  substituted  for  My  spirit,  which 
implies  only  a  peculiar  part  of  that  individuaL  To  be 
sensible  of  this,  we  need  only  turn  to  another  epistle  of 
the  same  Apoistle,  where  we  shall  find  a  distinction  of  the 
kind  indisputable.  ^^  I  know,"  he  elsewhere  remarks^ 
^  that  in  me,  that  is,  in  my  fleshy  fv  r?)  <rapio  |mv,  dwelleth 
no  good,"  Romans  vii.  18.  It  is  impossible,  I  eonceiye^ 
to  doubt  of  his  intending  here  to  qualify  the  general  ex- 
pression, in  me,  by  the  particular  limitation  which  iostast- 
ly  follows  ;  <^  that  is,  in  my  ftesh^  Ought  we  not  then 
to  understand  the  word  cvsufMc  in  an  equally  restricted  sense, 
when  under  a  similar  construction? 

But  what,  to  sift  the  questi9n  a  little  more  accoratelyy 
IS  really  meant  by  this  proposed  instance  of  synecdoche  ? 
Are  we,  when  it  is  recorded,  that  <<  Christ  was  led  up  by 
the  Spiritf^  Matt  iv.  1,  to  suppose  that  Christ  was  led  up 
6y  himself;  or,  when  it  is  said,  that  ''God  is  a  spirit,^ 
John  iv.  24,  to  understand  the  text  as  implying^  that  God 
is  himself?  It  may  perhaps  be  replied^  that  the  eases  are 
widely  different,  because  the  term  spirit  in  1  Car.  iL  11^ 
and  2  Tim.  iv^  22,  is  connected  with  the  genitive  case  of 
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a  noun,  or  pronoun,  denoting  a  person^  to  which  person 
alone  it  relates  ;  but  it  is.  not  so  in  these  texts.  I  admit 
the  justice  of  the  remark  ;  but  atill  1  ask,  How  then,  upon 
this  very  principle,  can. the  supposed  synecdoche  be  appli- 
cable to  Heb.  i.  14,  the  particular  text  in  view  ?  Instead  of 
being  here  joined  to  a  genitive  case  expressive  of  a  pei'son, 
it  is  solely  connected  with  an  adjective,  dMlarative  of  no- 
thing but  a  mere  quality.  Had  Xeicxp^ixa  irvsufAara  been  Xsip- 
rxp^uv  ^rvsvfiaro,  it  might  have  been  possible  to  have  dreamt 

of  a  synecdoche  ;  but  one  would  have  imagined,  that,  as 
the  words  stand,  the  very  dream  of  so  inapplicable  a  trope 
must  have  been  precluded. 

But  whatsoever  meaning  we  may  affix  to  the  words  Xs<* 
rs^ixa  4rvsufi.a<ra,  it  is  plain,  from  the  tense  of  the  verb  in 
the  same  sentence,  that  they  were  not  meant  to  be  applica- 
ble to  the  ancient  prophets.      Had  the  writer  intended 
thes^  words  so  to  be,  instead  of  <<  Jlre  they  not,"  he  would 
doubtless  haVe  said,  <<  Were  they  not  all  ministering  spi- 
rits, sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of 
salvation  ?''    and  that  for  this  obvious  reason  ;  because  the 
prophets  alluded  to  were  dead  some  ages  before  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  was  born.     If  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  apply  the  words  in  question  to  the  angels,  every  thing 
then  becomes  instantly  clear  and  consistent.     jPerhaps  also 
it  may  not  be  unimportant  to  add,  as  the  writer  appears, 
from  internal  evidence,  to  have  been  himself  of  the  Heb- 
rew nation,  and  as  those  whom  he  addressed  indisputably 
were,  that  in  the  Talmud,  and  other  Rabbinical  composi- 
tions, the  epithet  ministering  perpetually  i*ecurs  in  con- 
nexion with  the  term  angels,  as  one  descriptive  of  their  pe« 
cultar  office.  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  instances  of  a  phra* 
seology,  which  he  who  runs  may  read  ;  *^  Nihil  in  scriptis 
Rabbinicis  frequentius  est  hac  locutipne,  quod  angeli  di- 
cuntur  iTIB^rr  *DN70  angeli  ministeriales^  adeo,  ut  noa 
opus  sit  loca  quaedam  adscribere."* 

*  Schoettgen  Hores  Heb*  in  loc« 
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I  have  omitted,  as  superfluous,  to  notice  an  argument 
OD  this  topic  deducible  from  the  contrast  drawn  between 
the  Son  and  the  a^^riXoi ;  but  I  cannot  help  alluding  to  one 
passage,  from  the  singularity  of  the  translation  :   <<  To 
which  of  those  messengers,'^  it  is  said,  ^  spake  God  at  any 
time,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  I  hare  adopted  thee  V* 
This  is  an  extract  from  the  second  Psalm,  which  neverthe- 
less they  elsev^^ite  translate,  *'  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day 
I  have  begotten  thee.''    Acts  ziii.  SS.     Why  this  change 
in  tlie  translation  ?  And  what  authority  have  they  for  ren- 
dering HT  in  the  Hebrew,  and  ^cvmuj  in  the  Greek,  to 
adopt  ?   I  may  perhaps  be  told,  that  there  is  a  metaphori- 
cal as  well  as  natural  filiation,  and  that  the  Psalm  referred 
to  evinces  a  metaphorical  filiation  to  have  been  intended, 
because  in  its  primary  sense  it  must  be  considered  as  ap- 
plicable to  Davids  and  to  Chrut  only  in  its  secondary 
sense.     But  this  expedient  will  by  no  means  answer  (he 
end  proposed,  because  by  the  adoption  of  it  we  represent 
the  writer  of  the  Epistle  as  advancing  an  argument  which 
carries  with  it  its  own  refutation.     For  when,  from  a  con- 
fident presumption  that  the  question  is  unanswerable,   he 
asks,  '^  To  which  of  those  messengers,  i.  e.  prophets^  spake 
God  at  any  time.  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begot- 
ten thee  ?"    may  we  not  instantly  reply,    The  prophet 
David? 

It  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose,  if  not  unimportant 
to  the  particular  point  at  issue,  were  I  to  enter  into  the 
long  agitated  controversy  respecting  the  author  of  this 
Epistle.     It  seems  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  it  was  com- 
posed at  the  apostolical  period,  and  may  therefore,  I  pre* 
sume,  be  taken  as  evidence,  upon  general  topics  at   least 
of  the  sentiments  then  entertained  by  orthodox  Christians. 
The  Translators  themselves,  in  c.  ii.  8,  give  what  they 
deem  '<  a  presumptive  proof,  that  ii  was  either  written  by 
St.  Paul,  or  by  some  person,  perhaps  Barnabas,  or  Luke^ 
who  was  an  associate  with  him,  and  familiarly  acquainted 
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with  the  Apostle's  style  of  thinking  and  reasoning  ;*'  al- 
though they  subsequently  represent  this  as  very  uncertain. 
Lardner,  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject^  concludes  in 
favour  of  the  probability,  that  St.  Paul  was  the  author  of 
it ;  and  Sykes  strenuously  contends  for  the  same  position. 
I  omit  the  mention  of  other  critics^  from  a  persuasion,  that 
the  opinion  of  all,  when  added  to  the  weight  of  that  ad* 
vanced  by  Lardner  and  by  Sykes,  can  only  prove,  in  the 
judgment  of  Unitarians,  light  as  atoms  of  dust  on  the  pre- 
ponderating balance.  Although,  therefore,  we  cannot 
positively,  we  may  at  least,  I  trust,  presumptively,  ascribe 
it  to  St.  Paul. 

Having  alluded  to  the  uncertainty  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  exist  respecting  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  I  shall  slightly  notice  some  little  inconsistency 
to  be  found  in  the  account  given  of  the  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  have  not  been  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  countries,  acknowledged  as  works  indisputably  of  apos- 
tolical composition.  These  are,  the  Epistle  of  St  James, 
the  second  of  St  Peter,  the  second  and  third  of  St  John, 
the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  Revelation  ;  which  are  repre- 
sented as  books,  whose  genuineness  was  disputed  by  the 
early  Christian  writers."  And  yet  we  are  afterwards  in- 
formed, that  the  Epistle  of  St  James  *'  is  not  unworthy  of 
the  Apostle,  to  whom  it  is  generally  ascribed  ;"  ^hat  the 
second  and  third  Epistles  of  St  John  so  much  resemole 
the  first  in  subject  and  language,  as  not  to  leave  ^^a  doubt 
of  their  having  the  same  author ;"  and  that  the  Revelation 
cannot  be  read  by  any  intelligent  or  candid  person,  ^^  with- 
out his  being  convinced,  that,  considcrins^  the  age  in  which 
it  appeared,  none  but  a  person  divinely  inspired^  could 
have  written  it"  Nothing  therefore  remains  absolutely 
to  be  discarded,  except  the  second  of  St  Peter,  and  the 
unfortunate  Epistle  of  St  Jude,  neither  of  which  are  ad- 
missible under  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  Unitarian  wing. 
By  these  reflections,  however,  I  am  far  from  meaning  to 
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censure  the  Transloton  of  their  laudable  attempt  at*  even 
partially  rescuing  from  suspicion  tlie  controv^erted  books ; 
Che  sole  object  which  I  have  in  view  being  simply  to  note, 
wilh  what  facility  and  prompt  decision  they  here,  as  else- 
where, repudiate  or  verify,  subvert  or  reestablish,  the  ge- 
nerally received  canon  of  Scripture  at  pleasure. 

Before  I  conclude  my  remarks  upon  this  production,  I 
ahall  slightly  advert  to  a  circumstance  incidentally  alluded 
to  in  another  place,  viz.  that  it  is  not  what  it  professes  to 
be,  a  translation  scrupulously  adhering  to  the  textof  Gries^ 
bach,  '^  the  most  correct  which  has  hittierto  been  publish- 
ed j"t  but  one,  in  some  instances,  made  from  a  text  which 


*  Why  is  so  marked  an  exception  made  of  Su  Peter's  second  Epis- 
tle, and  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jade  f  Lardner,  after  a  detailed  exunina- 
tion  of  the  arguments  alleged  against  their  authenticity,  couclodes 
atrongly  in  favour  of  it.  Of  St.  Peter's  two  Epistles  he  says,  "'  If 
we  consult  them,  and  endeavour  to  form  a  judgment  by  internal  evi- 
dence, I  suppose  It  wiU  appear  very  probable,  that  both  are  of  the 
same  author.  Aud  it  may  seem  somewhat  strange,  that  any  of  the 
ancients  hesitated  about  it,  who  had  the  two  Epistles  before  them.  * 
*  *  I  conclude  therefore,  that  the  two  Epistles  generally  ascribed  to 
the  Apostle  Peter  are  indeed  his.  *  *  *  *  Certainly  these  Epistles, 
and  the  discourses  of  Peter  recorded  in  the  Acts,  together  with  the 
effects  of  them,  are  monuments  of  a  dimnt  ifupirrUion,"  Higtoiy  of 
the  Apoetles  and  Evangelists,  chap.  19.  Of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  be 
says,  '^  1 4iave  been  thus  prolix  in  rehearsing  the  passages  of  Clement : 
far  they  appear  to  me  to  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  antiquity  and^v- 
nuineness  of  this  Epistle ;  or  that  it  was  writ  by  Jufle^  one  of  Chruf* 
twelve  Apostles."  Ibid.  chap.  20.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Lardner. 
The  Translators  however,  although  in  points  of  this  nature  they  seem 
principally  to  build  their  faith  upon  his  critical  deductions,  choose  to 
think  difTerently.  With  respect  indeed  to  the Jirsl  and  third  chapters 
of  St.  Peter's  disputed  Epistle,  they  express  themselves  rather  doabt- 
fully ;  but  the  second  chapter  they  condemn  without  reserve,  priotii^ 
it  in  italics.  And  yet  Lardner,  as  we  have  seen,  maintained  Ute  di> 
vine  authority  of  the  whol^,  and  Michoelis  states  what  he  terms  ^'po> 
^itive  grounds  for  believing  it  genuine."   Introd.  vol.  iv.  p.  350,  &c. 

t  Introd.  p.  8. 
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exists  DO  where  but  in  the  imagination  of  the  Translators ; 
whO|  although  they  generally  indeed  follow  Griesbaeh,  yet 
occasionally  innovate  even  on  his  innovations.  In  the 
course  of  my  reflections  I  have  pointed  out  many  passages 
of  considerable  length  undisputed  by  him,  the  authenticity 
of  which  they  represent  as  extremely  dubious.  Nor  is 
this  all.  For,  comple'.ely  in  the  teeth  of  an  intimation 
formally  given^  that  **  the  words,  which  in  the  judgment 
of  Griesbach  should  probably,  though  not  certainly^  be  ex- 
punged, are  included  in  brackets^''*  they  sometimes  take 
the  liberty  themselves  of  expunging  words  of  this  descrip-i 
tioQ  upon  the  superior  decision  of  their  own  judgmentt 
Timid,  cautious,  circumspective,  Griesbach  weighed  over 
and  over  again,  with  anxious  solicitude,  the  credit  of  a 
textual  variation,  experience  having  taught  him  wisdom  ^ 
for  he  candidly  confesses,  that  in  his  first  edition  he  had 
admitted  several  readings  into  the  text,  which  in  his  second, 
he  felt  himself  under  the  necessity  of  removing  lo  the 
margin  :  *^  Nonnnllas  lectiones,  quae  olim  in  margine  inte* 
riore  fuisseot  repositae,  jam,  plurium  testium  auctoritate 
confirmatas,  in  textum  recepi ;  sed  contra  etiam  alias,  qui- 
bus  in  textu  olim  locum  suum  assignassem,  nunc,  testibus 
nuper  productis  nil  novi  prassidii  afferentibus,  in  marginem 
amandavi.^']:  But  they,  less  exact  and  more  intrepid,  in 
passages  where  he  could  only  discover  the  appearance  of  ai 
probable,  determine  the  existence  of  a  certain,  omission  ^ 
and  by  an  easy  dash  of  the  pen  obliterate  them  altogether. 
On  one  occasion  indeed  they  hazard  a  bolder  step  ;  and, 
where  Griesbach  adopts,  without  observation,  'the  common 
reading,  they,  upon  the  sole  authority  of  the  Cambridge 
manuscript,  venture  upon  a  little  interpolation,  which  di- 
rectly converts  an  affirmative  into  a  negative  sentence. 

*  Explanation  of  reraarlos,  introd.  f*  33. 
f  See  Mark  ii.  26,  v,  15 ;  Luke  ix.  56. 
I  ProTegpmena,  p.  86. 
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It  18  recorded  of  St  Johoi  who  visited^  with  St  Peter,  the 
sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  when  Mtry  Magdalene  bad  eon- 
municated  to  them  her  suspicions  respecting  the  removri 
of  the  bodyi  that^  after  he  had  inspected  the  aepoichrey 
<<he  saw  and  beliered.''    Now  this  passage,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  every  other  manuscript,  they  render,   '<  he 
saw  and  believed  no/,''  adding  the  following  note  finom 
KeWcome  $  <<  So  the  Cambridge  MS.  in  the  Greek,  bot 
not  in  the  Latin,  translation  of  it.     The  following  ya^e 
assigns  a  reason    for  the  unbelief   of  St  John  and  St 
Peter.''    The  precise  value  of  this  sort  of  half  authority, 
contradicted  by  its  other  half^  for  the  manuscript  in  qoes- 
tion  contains  a  Latin,  as  well  as  a  Greek  text,  it  is  for  them 
to  calculate  and  explain  ;  but  as  the  consistency  of  the 
narrative  is  urged  by  way  of  proving  the  necessity  of  their 
interpolation,  I  cannot  help  remarking,  that  the  eonunon 
sense  of  the  context,  by  which  alone,  I  apprehend,  the 
consistency  of  the  narrative  can  be  preserved,  requires  no 
such  addition.     The  point  applicable  to  the  credence  of 
the  Apostle  was^  not  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  (or 
nothing  upon  that  head  had  yet  been  surmised,  but  evident- 
ly the  report  of  Mary  Magdalene,  that  the  body  had  been 
stolen  away.     When  therefore  St  John  was  informed  of 
the  circumstance^  and,  examining  the  sepulchre,  perceived 
the  linen  clothes^  which  had  wrapped  the  body,  lying  on 
the  ground,  and  the  napkin,  which  had  been  bound  about 
the  head,  folded  together  in  a  place  by  itself,  can  we  pos- 
sibly conjecture  that  he  believed  notf 

Upon  the  whole  then^  it  is,  I  presume,  incontrovertible, 
that  they  have  not  uniformly  adhered  to  the  text  of  Gries- 
bach.  I  do  not  indeed  dispute  their  right  to  deviate  from 
the  judgment  of  that,  or  any  other  critic  ;  but  I  complain 
of  their  holding  out  false  colours  to  the  public.  If  they 
flattered  themselves  that  they  possessed  talants  capable  of 
improving  <<  the  most  correct  text  of  the  original  which  has 
hitherto  been  published,"  they  were  doubtless  at  liberty  to 
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have  made  the  experiment ;  but  they  should  have  under- 
taken the  task  openly  and  undisguiaedly*  Were  iliey  ap* 
prefaensive,  that  in  such  a  case  their  competency  might 
have  been  questionedy  and  their  presumption  censured  ? 

Nor  can  I  take  a  final  leave  of  the  subject,  without  again 
alluding  to  another  deception  practised  upon  the  general 
reader.  From  the  style  of  the  title-page,  the  prolegome- 
nal  parade  of  the  introduction,  and  the  perpetual  attempt 
at  manuscript  erudition  in  the  notes,  he  is  naturally  indu- 
ced to  consider  the'Version  as  one  conducted  upon  princi- 
ples rigidly  critical,  while,  in  truth,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  patchwork  translation,  solely  manufactured  to 
promote  the  cause  of  unitarianism.  When  a  passage  oc- 
curs, which  in  its  obvious  sense  threatens  fatality  to  the 
Unitarian  Creed,  its  sting  is  instantly  and  ingeniously  ex- 
tracted ;  what  exposition  the  language  of  Scripture  can, 
not  what  it  ought  to  bear,  becomes  the  object  of  investi- 
gation ;  and  the  context  is  twisted  into  subserviency  to  the 
gloss,  and  not  the  gloss  made  consistent  with  the  context. 
The  Translators  indeed  unreservedl3r  confess,  that  they 
have  studied  <<to  preclude  many  sources  of  errA*,  by  di- 
vesting  the  sacred  volume  of  the  technical  phrases  of  a 
systematic  theology  ;"  but  they  forget  to  add,  that  it  was 
only  in  order  to  supersede  one  system  by  another.  If  a 
clause  admits  the  slightest  pliability  of  meaning,  every 
nerve  is  strained  to  give  it  a  peculiar  direction.  Instead  of 
enquiring,  with  Christian  simplicity,  what  really  are,  they 
presume  with  philosophical  arrogance  upon  what  mtist  he, 
the  doctrines  of  Scripture  ;  and  substitute  the  deductions 
of  reason  for  the  dictates  of  revelation.  Averse  from  es- 
tablished opinion,  fond  of  novelty,  and  vain  of  singularity 
they  pride  themselves  upon  a  sort  of  mental  insulation, 
and  become  captivated  at  every  magic  touch  with  the  efflu- 
ent brilliance  of  their  own  intellect  The  profound  re- 
searches of  the  roost  distinguished  commentators  and  phi- 
lologists they  either  slight  or  despise,  unless  convertible  by 
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a  little  dexterity  of  application  to  the  aggrandiseiiieiit  4 
some  farourite  theory  ;  and  satiate  us  with  the  flimsy  ]%i 
iiuements  and  loose  lucubrations  of  Lindsey,  or  of  Ftktf 
]y.  Immoderately  attached  to  particular  doctrines^  a^ 
deeply  prejudiced  ai^nst  all  others,  they  modify  ewy 
expression  in  the  text,  and  every  exposition  in  the  nold|^ 
to  a  sense  sometimes  directly  favourable,  but  never  emk 
indirectly  unfavourable,  to  Unttarianism  ;  so  that  in  retli^- 
always  indifferent,  though  apparently  sometimes  aBxioi% 
respecting  the  true  philological  import  of  acriptuial  lit* 
guage,  and  ever  restless  with  the  gad-fly  of  theological  oit' 
ceit,  they  prove  themselves  to  be  wholly  incapacItalM^ 
from  a  defect,  if  not  of  talent,  certainly  of  temper,  tm 
the  patient  task  of  critical  rumination. 
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